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Sandy’s  Old  Woman 


By  MADELEINE  WINDEYER 


lllustr»ted  by  B.  Cory  Kllvert 


'll  THAT  ver  got  fer  Christmas,  Curly? 
V'V'  an’thing?” 

The.  little  fellow  addressed  looked  up  de¬ 
jectedly. 

“  I  dunno.  There’s  three  days  yit.  ” 

“Three  days  ain’t  much,”  declared  the 
other  as  he  pulled  his  ragged  cap  closer  over 
his  ears.  “Can’t  do  much  in  three  days  in 
savin’.  How  much  yer  got?” 

“Oh,  some,”  Curly  answered  vaguely. 
He  rammed  his  blue  fingers  farther  into  his 
coat-pocket  and  rattled  together  two  coppers, 
a  brass  button,  and  the  broken  end  of  a  tin 
top.  “  Guess  I  got  enough  to  buy  somethin’, 
and  there’s  three  days  yit.  ” 

There  was  an  air  of  suppressed  excite¬ 
ment  about  the  boy  who  had  sjwken  first. 
He  glanced  swiftly  up  and  down  the  street  to 
be  sure  there  was  no  one  within  hearing. 

“Is  yer  dad  out  yit?”  he  pursued  in  an 
eager  whisper.  “Think  they’ll  let  him  out 
fer  Christmas?” 

“  Guess  not.  Guess  ’twouldn’t  much  mat¬ 
ter,  anyhow.  He  don’t  never  git  nothin’  fer 
Christmas.  Last  year — ”  He  gulped  down  a 
rising  lump  in  his  throat  as  his  memory  went 
back  a  twelvemonth,  and  a  confused  vision 
rose  before  him  of  a  cold,  gray  dawn,  a 
woman’s  white  face  bending  over  him  in 
the  half-light,  and  two  thin,  knotted  hands 
that  tied  to  a  nail  over  his  bed  a  pink  net 
stocking  from  which  protruded  several 
mysterious  little  bundles  and  three  or  four 
striped  sticks  of  peppermint  candy. 

“Last  year,”  he  began  again,  but  the 
words  would  not  come.  It  was  beginning 
to  snow,  and  Curly’s  thoughts  traveled 
.swiftly  to  a  quiet  corner  of  the  cemetery. 

“  I  guess  it’ll  be  warmer  down  there  now,  ” 
he  said,  unconsciously  thinking  aloud.  “  It 
always  gits  warmer  when  the  snow  comes.” 

“Yep,  it  always  gits  warmer,”  echoed  his 
companion,  but  his  thoughts  were  of  the 


poorly  furnished  room  where  the  snow 
packed  up  the  cracks  and  kept  the  wind  out. 
“Say,  Curly,”  he  added  suddenly,  “I  know 
a  bully  way  to  git  things  fer  Christmas. 
D’want  to  know  ?  You’re  a  good  one  to  tell, 
’cause  yer  not  scary.  Y’ain’t  like  Pete  Dow- 
ley.  He  runs  at  his  shadder.  If  ’tweren’  fer 
that  I’d  ’a’  told  him  and  halved  up,  but  I’d 
jist  as  soon  ’twas  you.  I’d  do  it  myself, 
only  I  don’t — I  ain’t  got  time.  There’s 
other  things  I  got  to  do.  I’d  as  lief  ’twas 
you  as  Pete,  anyhow.  Y’d  never  guess.” 

Several  other  boys  were  gathering  to 
watch  a  woman  arranging  sweets  and  toys 
in  her  shop-windows. 

“Come  on;  or  them  fellers  ’ll  hear,”  said 
Curly,  and  the  two  moved  around  the 
corner.  Backing  up  against  a  fence  to 
escape  the  wind.  Curly  faced  tlie  bigger 
fellow. 

“’Tain’t  nothin’  that’ll  git  me  put  in, 
Sandy,  is’t?”  he  asked  cautiously.  “I 
ain’t  goin’  to  spend  no  Christmas  like  that. 
Last  year —  I’d  rather  be  without  nothin’,  ” 
he  finished  hurriedly. 

Sandy  laughed.  “  It’s  down  to  our  house. 
It  ain’t  nothin’  like  that,”  he  said,  his  voice 
sinking  to  a  mysterious  whisper.  “You 
rekelect  that  woman  with  the  long,  black 
cloak  and  the  bunnit  with  the  strings  tied 
under,  that  come  to  see  me  when  I  had  the 
mumps  a  while  back  ?  She  give  it  me,  and 
I’ve  been  thinkin’  over  it  ever  sence.  I’ve 
been  tryin’  to  think  of  a  feller  with  grit.  I 
guess  you’ll  do  all  right.  Want  to  try  it?” 

“  Guess,  ”  Curly  answered  shortly,  curios¬ 
ity  getting  the  better  of  his  scruples. 

“  No  backin’  out  onct  you  know,  ”  warned 
Sandy  suspiciously. 

“Nope.” 

“Bully!”  exclaimed  Sandy,  every  nerve 
in  his  little  body  alive  with  excitement.  “  I 
knew  yer’d  be  the  feller  to  do  it.  Pete,  he’s 
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miles  too  scary.  He  never  would  ’a’  dune.  the  second  evening  wore  on,  “but  I  ain’t  so 

Nor  Dump  neither.  It  needs  fellers  with  sure.  There’s  the  tower  at  the  top  and  a 

grit,  like  you  and  me.  Curly.  Them  others  lot  of  winders  at  one  side,  but  the  doors 

is  no  goo<l.  .\nd  all  yer  got  to  do  is  jist  don’t  seem  to  be  right,  two  of  ’em  cornin’ 

on  the  same  side  together.  I’ve 
seed  a  light  burnin’  often  high  up, 
but  I  don’t  somehow  hardly  think 
Sandy’s  right.  To  me  it  don’t 
seem  like  to  be  Fisken’s.  But  if 
it  ain’t  Fisken’s,  whose  is  it? 
Gibbons  has  got  too  many  doors 
and  not  enough  winders,  and  the 
winders  in  Brent’s  is  on  the  wrong 
side.  There’s  Paffard’s,  but 
there  ain’t  no  tower,  and  Pringle’s 
hasn’t  got  no  doors  to  the  north. 
Them’s  the  likeliest.  And  me  and 
Sandy  has  to  be  pretty  slick. 
There’s  jist  to-night  fer  findin’  it. 
I  guess  Sandy  must  be  right,  and 
’tis  Fisken’s.  And  anyhow,  it 
don’t  really  matter  about  the  tow¬ 
er  winder.  A  light  that  shined 
out  would  have  to  go  more  or  less 
to  the  west,  and  things  happen 
around  Christmas-times  that 
don’t  any  other.  Yep,  I  guess 
ir’s  all  right.  It’s  Fisken’s.’’ 

It  was  “  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas-dawn.  ’’  The  frost  had  gath¬ 
ered  thick  on  the  trees  and  bushes, 
and  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
still  air  but  the  sharp  crackle  of 
the  icicles  that  hung  from  the 
|)ines.  and  the  audible  chatter  of 
Curly’s  teeth  as  he  stood  outside 
the  Fisken  house,  coat  in  hand, 
what  the  old  woman  says.  Golly!  We’ll  waiting  for  the  strike  of  the  midnight  bell, 

have  rafts.  And  then  there’s  next  Christ-  Faith  in  Sandy  and  Sandy’s  old  woman 

mas  agen. ’’  was  yielding  to  the  terrors  of  the  night, 

“  What  old  woman  ?  What  yer  talkin’  and  oozing  from  his  cold  finger-tips.  Only 

about?”  asked  Curly,  with  renewed  sus-  one  thing  kept  him  to  his  agreement  and 

picions.  that  was  his  companion’s  parting  words: 

“Come  on.  It’s  down  to  our  house,”  “Don’t  yer  git  scart,  now,  and  spoil  the 
was  the  brief  reply,  and  the  two  disap-  whole  bisnus.  ”  They  rang  fresh  in  his  ears, 

peared  into  the  darkness  of  a  side-street,  and  he  stood  his  ground.  Anything,  he  felt, 

was  better  than  Sandy’s  scorn. 

.\ll  next  day,  and  the  next.  Curly  and  As  the  last  stroke  died  away  he  drew  three 
Sandy  went  from  house  to  house  comparing  shaky  circles  in  the  snow  at  his  feet,  dropped 

each  one,  front  and  rear  and  top,  with  his  coat  in  the  middle  circle,  and  shivering 

something  which  Curly  held  in  his  hand  from  head  to  foot  with  cold  and  fright,  he 

carefully  wrapped  in  paper,  and  which  the  opened  the  door  with  numb  fingers  and 

•boys  consulted  only  after  quick  and  cau-  closed  it  thankfully  behind  him.  There 

tious  glances  on  all  sides.  was  the  sound  of  distant  music  and  laughter, 

“  Sandy  says  it’s  Fisken’s  over  the  hill,  ”  and  the  indistinct  murmur  of  many  voices. 

Curly  murmured  doubtfully  to  himself  as  but  he  paid  no  attention.  They  came  from 
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up-stairs,  and  he  took  the  only  stairway  he 
saw  leading  down.  The  place  was  warm, 
though  dimly  lighted,  and  the  fever  of  ex¬ 
citement  that  had  possessed  him  for  two 
days  came  over  him  again  as  he  gradually 
thawed  out.  Groping  his  way  to  the  lowest 
step,  he  paused  to  leave  his  shoes,  repeating 
softly  as  he  went  on:  “A  room  where  the 
light  comes  through  the  keyhole.  Gold 
for  the  feet  that  follow,  and — and ” 

The  sound  of  quick  footsteps  passed  along 
the  hallway  above 
him  and  he  chilled 
with  the  fear  that 
they  might  come  his 
way.  For  the  first 
time  the  enormity  of 
his*  undertaking 
dawned  upon  h  i  m 
and  he  longed  fer¬ 
vently  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  big 
entrance-gates  where 
Sandy,  secure  from 
detection,  and  muf¬ 
fled  to  his  chin,  im¬ 
patiently  awaited 
developments. 

“Why  didn’t  San¬ 
dy  do  it  himself?” 

Curly  muttered,  with 
chattering  teeth  and 
sinking  heart.  “He. 
could  ’a’  come  as  well 
as  me.  I  ain’t  got 
no  more  grit  than 
him.  And  s’posin’ 
it’s  the  wrong  house! 

S’posin’  they  ketch 
me!  S’posin’  the  old 
woman’s  batty,  and 
— oh  rats!” — as  the 
footsteps  above  him 
grew  fainter  —  “I 
guess  it’s  all  right. 

Lemme  see,  what’d 
she  say  ?  ‘  a  light  with 
a  keyhole’  and  when 
I  get  to  the  edge  I 
say  ‘gold’ — that’s  as 
soon  as  I  get  to  the 
door — ‘  gold  fer  them 
that  seek,  an’  stones  fer  feet  that  foller.  ’  I 
guess  I  won’t  forgit.  And  jist  one  hand— 
golly!  there’s  the  light.” 

A  few  yards  farther  on  a  faint  light  came 
from  under  a  door.  Curly  made  hastily  for 


it,  and  closing  his  eyes  he  softly  turned  the 
handle,  repieating  under  his  breath: 

“  Gold  fer  them  that  want,  and  stones  fer 
feet - ” 

He  got  no  farther.  \  hand  came  heavily 
down  on  his  shoulder  and  a  man’s  voice 
called  to  someone  in  another  room : 

“Hi,  there!  Perkins!  I’ve  caught  the 
boy  that’s  been  hanging  about  here  lately.  ” 

One  frightened  glance  told  Curly  he  was 
in  an  ordinarv  kitchen.  Rows  of  shinin" 


A  HAND  CAMIC  HUAVII.Y  DOWN  ON  HIS  SHOUI.DEk. 


pots  and  pans  adorned  the  walls.  There 
was  no  sign  of  gold  or  silver  or  precious 
stones,  no  chance  of  anything.  It  was  the 
wrong  house! 

With  a  desperate  tug  he  wrenched  him- 
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self  from  ihe  man’s  grasp  and  made  a  dash 
down  the  hall.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  the  next  instant  the 
man’s  hand  was  again  on  his  shoulder. 

“Got  you  this  time,  youngster,”  he  said 
roughly,  as  he  jerked  Curly  to  his  feet. 
“Hal”  he  added,  as  the  other  fellow  came 
up  with  a  lamp,  “  here  are  his  shoes.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  he  has  prowled  around 
])eople’s  houses  at  night.  Seems  like  he  has 
the  makings  of  a  first-class  burglar.  You’re 
young  to  be  at  it,  though.  Bring  Mr. 
Fisken  down,  Perkins,  and  see  what  he 
wants  done  with  him.” 

“Let’s  take  him  up,”  suggested  Perkins. 

.\nd  so,  Ijetween  them,  a  shivering  little 
prisoner  with  curly  brown  hair,  very  big 
brown  eyes,  no  shoes  and  no  coat,  was 
ushered  into  a  room  filled  with  gayly  dressed 
people.  At  one  end  stood  an  immense 
Christmas  tree  weighed  down  with  all  sorts 
of  beautiful  things.  Even  in  the  shop-win¬ 
dows  Curly  had  never  seen  so  many.  Several 
girls  were  busily  engaged  in  hanging  to  the 
loaded  limbs  long  strings  of  gold  and  silver 
balls,  little  ones  and  big  ones,  some  frosted 
and  some  shiny,  stars  of  blue  and  yellow  and 
crim.son  that  sparkled  in  the  light,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  little  musical  boxes  with  funny 
little  wax  people  inside  that  put  their  yel¬ 
low  heads  out  of  the  colored  glass  windows 
and  sang  songs  as  the  boxes  whirled  around. 

It  was  the  first  time  Curly  had  ever  been 
in  a  luxuriously  furnished  room — the  first 
time  he  had  ever  seen  women  in  beautiful 
gowns  and  jewels  that  flashed  back  a  mil¬ 
lion  lights  to  the  blazing  logs  in  the  fireplace 
and  the  circles  of  flame  in  the  chandeliers 
above.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
seen  a  Christmas  tree,  and  he  stood  en¬ 
raptured.  He  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  voice  of  Perkins  graphically  describing 
how  they  had  caught  “  the  little  thief”  in  the 
very  act  of  getting  into  the  kitchen,  how 
like  a  professional  burglar  he  had  taken  off 
his  shoes  inside  the  door  and  stolen  along 
the  hall  in  his  stocking  feet,  and  finally  how 
he  had  made  a  bolt  to  get  out. 

“  .\nd  here  he  is,  sir,”  concluded  Perkins. 

“How  is  this,  boy?”  Mr.  Fisken  asked 
gravely.  “  What  are  you  doing  here  at  this 
time  of  night  ?  What  were  you  looking  for  ?” 

Curly  opened  his  quivering  lips  to  ex¬ 
plain,  but  no  words  would  come.  The  fire¬ 
light,  the  faces  crowding  around  him,  the 
beautiful  jewels,  the  glittering  tree  melted 
into  one  great  blur  as  big,  hot  tears  swam 


slowly  into  his  eyes.  Confusion  tied  his 
tongue.  Then  hope  rose  with  a  bound.  An 
inspiration  had  suddenly  come  to  him,  and 
ramming  his  shaking  fingers  into  the  pocket 
of  his  trousers  he  drew  out  a  small,  soiled 
book,  on  the  title-page  of  which  ran  the 
words: 

Legends  and  Folk-lore. 

“That’s  it,”  stammered  Curly,  pointing  a 
greasy  finger  to  a  page  turned  down.  “We 
hadn’t  nothin’  fer  Christmas,  and  me  and 
Sandy  found  that.  We  thought  ’twas  this 
house.  There  wasn’t  no  other  that  seemed 
the  one,  and  Sandy  said  ’twas  all  right  if  we 
did  jist  what  the  old  woman  said  and  only 
U)ok  one  handful.  Sandy  said  ’twas  F'is- 
ken’s - ” 

Again  words  would  not  come,  and  the 
sudden  recollection  that  their  one  chance 
was  gone  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  hope 
for  on  the  morrow  overcame  him  and  he 
burst  into  tears. 

“  Poor  little  chap!”  somebody  said  kindly. 

“Give  him  something!”  someone  else 
suggested,  while  a  third  surreptitiously 
thrust  into  his  hand  some  of  the  gilded 
parcels  from  the  tree. 

Meantime  Mr.  Fisken  had  been  glancing 
over  the  page  pointed  out  by  Curly.  A 
smile  crept  to  his  lips,  slowly  broadened, 
and  ended  in  a  long,  hearty  laugh  as  he 
finished. 

“This  is  delightful,”  he  said.  “It’s  the 
most  refreshing  thing  I  have  experienced 
since  I  was  a  small  boy  myself — since  the 
dear  old  days  when  I  thought  to  catch  a 
starling  by  a  pinch  of  salt  on  its  tail.  Fancy 
a  boy  in  this  age  translating  the  mysteries 
of  a  legend  into  truths!  Listen  to  this — 
I’ll  read  just  the  part  that  is  marked: 

“  ‘  It  must  be  the  night  before  Christmas 
dawn,’  the  old  woman  said  slowly,  shak¬ 
ing  her  gray  curls  with  a  jerk  of  her  head, 
‘and  if,  as  the  chimes  ring  twelve,  you  stand 
before  a  house  having  two  doors  to  the 
north,  seven  windows  to  the  east,  and  a 
light  burning  in  the  top  tower  window  that 
looks  to  the  west,  then  will  your  hands  bring 
you  what  your  heart  desires.  Do  this:  As 
the  bells  stop  ringing,  draw  three  circles  in 
the  snow,  drop  your  coat  in  the  centre  one, 
and  open  the  door  farthest  from  a  window 
having  a  light.  F'ollow  the  passage  leading 
downstairs,  and  at  the  lowest  step  leave 
your  shoes  with  the  toes  pointing  up.  Go 
on  till  you  come  to  a  room  through  the  key¬ 
hole  of  which  a  light  shines.  Inside  are 
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gold  and  silver  and  things  no  eyes  have  ever 
seen.  The  walls  are  fined  with  precious 
stones,  and  the  lights  in  the  ceiling  come 
from  the  heart  of  a  million  diamonds. 

“  ‘  Open  the  door  slowly,  and  close  your 
eyes  that  the  light  may  not  blind  you,  saying 
as  you  step  over  the  threshold :  “  Gold  for  the 
feet  that  follow  it  and  precious  stones  for  the 


ful,  for  in  the  babel  he  could  hear  nothing 
more  alarming  than  “Oh,  the  darling!” 
“How  awfully  funny!”  “The  very  stran¬ 
gest  thing  I  ever  heard!”  “What  a  huge 
joke!”  And  one  girl,  beautiful  beyond 
description  in  Curly’s  eyes,  impulsively 
threw  her  soft,  bare  arms  around  his  neck 
and  kissed  him. 


{hi 
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BETWEEN  THEM,  A  SHIVERING  LITTEE  PRISONER. 


hands  that  seek.  ”  Then  take  only  as  much 
as  one  hand  will  hold  and  return  whence  you 
came.  ’  ” 

Mr.  Fisken  put  the  book  down,  and 
Curly,  crimson-faced  and  confused,  fidgeted 
miserably  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  trying 
to  read  his  sentence  in  the  faces  around  him. 
Everyone  was  talking  at  the  same  time, 
everyone  was  laughing,  and  he  grew  hope- 


“  I’ll  be  your  old  woman^  dearfe,”  she 
said  laughingly,  and  Curly’s  last  fear  dis¬ 
solved. 

“Perkins,”  Mr.  Fisken  said,  turning  to 
one  of  the  men,  “go  outside  and  see  if  there 
are  three  circles  in  the  snow  by  the  north 
door.  If  there  is  a  coat  in  the  centre  one 
bring  it  here.  ” 

There  were  several  minutes  of  suspense, 
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and  then  Perkins  returned  with  a  ragged 
little  coat  in  his  hand. 

“Three  circles,  sir,”  he  announced,  “and 
this  in  the  middle.” 

“  .\nd  his  shoes  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Bring  them  here.” 

Perkins  disappeared  again  and  returned 
with  the  shoes. 


ing  the  drawer  he  plunged  his  hand  in  and 
brought  out  a  heap  of  small  coins. 

“One  hand!”  came  the  warning  voice  of 
Mr.  Fisken.  “Now,  ‘return  whence  you 
came.’” 

He  opened  the  door  and  Curly  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  night. 

Outside,  in  spite  of  his  extra  precautions 
against  the  frost  and  wind  Sandy  had  grown 
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‘‘Put  them  on,  boy,”  Mr.  Fisken  said,  chilled  through  with  his  long  wait  in  the 

handing  the  coat  and  shoes  to  Curly.  shadow  of  the  high  wall.  His  feet  and  hands 

“  Now,  Perkins,  a  good  big  sack,  and  ached,  and  his  bcxly  was  numb  with  the 

while  you  are  downstairs  put  into  it  a  couple  cold. 

of  fat  turkeys,  a  plum-pudding,  some  mince-  “  Sneaked,  and  skinned  home  th’other 
pies,  and  any  other  things  you  think  you’d  way,”  he  cried  disgustedly  at  last.  “Better  4 

like  if  you  were  a  boy.  ”  after  all  if  I’d  ’a’  got  Pete,  or  done  it  myself.  | 

Perkins  returned  presently  with  a  sack  all  Who’d  ’a’  thought  Curly’d  scare,  and  to-  I 

stuffed  out  of  shape,  and  Mr.  Fisken  pro-  night  the  only  chance  ?  ”  1 

ceeded  to  fill  up  the  remaining  space  with  He  turned  his  face  toward  the  town,  c 

things  from  the  tree — gold  packages,  round  lying  white  and  still  in  the  moonlight,  and  ’ 

and  square  parcels,  boxes  of  sweets,  oranges,  trudged  slowly  along  the  beaten  track  in  the  i 

nuts,  apples,  everything  his  hands  fell  upon,  middle  of  the  road,  a  solitary,  miserable  little  j 

“  Now,  ”  he  said,  as  he  hung  the  bag  on  figure  in  the  lonely  night.  I 

Curly’s  back,  “  go  over  to  that  desk  in  the  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  stopped  and  gave  I 

corner  and  take  all  that  one  hand  will  hold  a  last  forlorn  look  behind  him.  For  one  I 

from  the  second  drawer  on  the  left.  ”  second  he  stood  between  hope  and  doubt. 

Curly  needed  no  second  invitation.  Open-  then  his  feet  flew  madly  back.  | 
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“That  you,  Curly?”  he  called.  “ Did  yer 
git  it?” 

For  answer  Curly  dumped  the  sack  at  his 
feet. 

“All  kinds  o’  things  there,”  he  panted. 
“  Puddin’s  and  pies  and  turkeys,  and  no  end 
to  last  a  year.  And  lookit  here.” 

He  rolled  the  coins  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  and  laughed  triumphantly  as  they 
shone  in  the  moonlight.  Out  into  the  snow 
he  turned  the  marvellous  packages  and  boxes 
that  had  adorned  the  tree.  Pell-mell  they 
came,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  till  the  ground 
was  strewn,  and  still  the  bag  seemed  full. 


“My  eye!”  cried  Sandy,  breathlessly. 
“  Then  Fisken’s  was  the  right  one.  I  told  yer 
’twas.  I  know’’d  I  was  right.  But  I  say. 
Curly,  how’d  yer  git  all  them  in  one  grab? 
Wasn’t  the  old  woman  there  to  watch 
yer?” 

“Weren’t  no  old  woman  nowheres,” 
Curly  declared  scornfully;  “jist  beautiful 
people  and  things  and  lights  and  trees  and 
her  that  said  she’d  be  my  old  woman,  and 
all  sorts.  And  when  I’d  got  all  these  here 
things  a  man  says  to  me,  jist  like  your  old 
woman  did:  ‘Now  go  where  you  come  from.’ 
And  I  come.” 


Perseverance 

By  ALOYSIUS  COLL 

IF  failure  dull  thy  tools,  be  not  dismayed; 

Sharpen  thy  blunted  chisel,  sword,  or  wedge, 
And  dare  to  strike  again;  the  keenest  blade 
Is  seldom  that  one  with  the  unworn  edge. 
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By  INEZ  HAYNES  GILLMORE 
Illustrated  by  Harold  Heartt  Foley 


Richard  STANTON  had  scarcely 
heard  the  warden’s  kindly  words  of 
exhortation  and  advice,  although  he  had 
answered  with  perfunctory  respect.  All  he 
could  grasp  was  the  fact  of  his  freedom  and, 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  the  edict  that  released  him 
a  full  three  weeks  before  the  expected  time. 
The  warden  had  said  something  about  exem¬ 
plary  conduct,  about  a  mistake  in  the  reckon¬ 
ing.  Richard  tried  again  to  realize  the  whole 
significance  of  the  announcement.  He  could 
not.  It  was  as  if  a  star  had  burst  in  his 
mind,  and  its  four  comers  were  cumbered 
with  flashing,  exploding,  purple-and-gold  fires. 
He  followed  the  officer  out  of  the  warden’s 
office,  he  changed  from  his  prison-stripes  to 
the  clothes  they  had  ready  for  him,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  money  they  offered  him.  he  made 
his  brief  farewells  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
Outside  came  his  first  sense  of  disillusion¬ 


ment.  He  had  expected  the  world,  when  it 
came  his  turn  to  join  it  again,  to  have  a  visi¬ 
ble  welcoming  hand,  a  palpable  atmosphere 
of  joy  and  tenderness.  But  there  was  no 
such  significance  to  the  look  of  everything 
about  the  Charlestown  State  Prison.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  the  neighborhood  was  familiar — 
he  had  often  caught  wistful  glimpses  of  it 
from  the  other  side  of  the  gray-stone  walls;  a 
sordid,  dusty,  dreary  place  it  was,  too.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  Richard’s  feeling  that  everybody 
about,  the  children  playing  jump-rope  in  the 
court,  the  woman  shaking  a  rug  out  of  a 
near-by  window,  the  very  iceman  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  the  ponderous  translu¬ 
cent  cube  that  he  so  sturdily  nipped  in  his 
enormous  pincers,  must  all  recognize  him  as 
a  discharged  prisoner.  He  hurried  up  Austin 
Street  and  away  from  the  scene. 

He  came  out  onto  Main  Street  at  the  first 
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turn  and,  gradually,  he  began  to  master  his 
self-consciousness,  to  look  people  and  things 
lx>ldly  in  the  face.  'I'he  elevated  attracted 
his  attention  immediately,  and  he  stood  watch¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  cars  for  a  few  minutes. 
.\t  first  he  thought  he  would  take  a  train  over 
to  the  city,  then  he  decided  to  walk.  He 
strolled  leisurely  across  the  bridge,  staring  in¬ 
terestedly  at  the  passers-by.  The  draw  was 
up,  and  he  had  to  wait  fifteen  minutes  or 
more. 

A  small  crowd  of  people  gathered  there, 
workmen  rushing  back  to  work,  women  and 
girls,  in  couples,  imi)atient  for  their  shopping, 
small  children  on  a  Saturday  exploring  tour 
of  the  big  city, — they  all  waited  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  impatience.  Something  happened 
to  the  machinery  of  the  bridge,  and  there  was 
a  protracted  delay.  The  crowd  grew  steadily. 
It  became  impatient,  then  vindictive,  then 
philosophic  and  humorous.  The  men  began 
to  chaff  the  girls,  and  the  latter  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  answer  them  through  the  modest 
medium  of  remarks  ostensibly  directed  to 
their  companions.  Richard  leaned  back 
against  the  fence,  and  drank  it  all  in.  His 
spirits  were  rising.  He  was  beginning  to  en¬ 
joy  everything.  The  warm  sun  and  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  clear  spring  day  wrought  a  seduc¬ 
tive  enervation  in  his  nerves,  and  the  salt  air 
worked  a  tangy  stimulation  in  his  muscles. 
He  had  to  bite  his  lips  to  keep  back  mean¬ 
ingless  smiles.  He  amused  himself  with 
studying  the  clothes  of  the  people  about  him. 
Ten  years,  he  decided,  had  made  great 
changes  in  the  fashions.  It  was  obvious  in 
the  clothes  the  men  wore.  What  made  the 
difference  with  the  women  it  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  find  out. 

Presently  the  draw-gates  swung  slowly 
apart.  The  released  crowd  surged  forward 
and  spread  over  the  sidewalk,  the  more 
speedy  shooting  ahead. 

Richard  was  among  these.  His  buoyancy 
of  spirit  affected  his  look  and  his  movements. 
He  would  walk  over  to  the  Tremont  House, 
he  decided,  take  the  Brookline  car,  and  burst 
upon  them  all  at  home  suddenly.  Home ! 
'I'hat  meant  having  about  you  the  people  that 
you  loved,  and  being  at  liberty  to  talk  with 
them  whenever  you  wished.  It  meant  silence 
only  when  you  wanted  silence,  and  it  meant 
noise  for  as  long  as  you  wanted  noise.  It 
meant  other  lovely  things,  delicious  food  to 
eat,  delicate  china  to  eat  it  from,  a  wide, 
cool,  soft  bed  in  a  big,  airy  room.  It  meant 
books,  magazines,  pictures,  music.  Oh,  God, 
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what  did  it  not  mean  ?  Why  had  he  delayed 
himself  by  walking  over  the  bridge?  He 
bounded  forward  as  if  shot  from  a  cannon’s 
mouth,  and  his  stride  became  a  feverish 
one. 

There  was  his  mother  to  see  first.  He 
had  not  seen  her  so  often  as  his  father  or 
James  in  the  last  ten  years.  She  had  come 
as  frequently  as  the  others  would  let  her. 
But  Richard  had  himself  realized  that  her 
visits  to  the  prison  were  a  frightful  strain  upon 
her,  and  he  had,  at  last,  begged  them  not  to 
let  her  come  again.  He  had  not  seen  her  for 
two  years.  On  that  last  visit  he  noticed 
that  the  hair  had  begun  to  gray  thickly  about 
her  sweet,  middle-aged  face.  Her  soft  eyes 
were  dim  with  tears,  her  mouth  worked  con¬ 
vulsively  all  the  time  she  had  stayed  with 
him. 

Then  there  would  be  Patia,  his  only  sister. 
Patia  had  been  a  little  girl  of  thirteen  when 
he  left.  Now  she  was  a  woman.  Patia,  a 
woman !  It  seemed  incredible.  She  had 
been  a  quiet  little  thing,  deep  in  her  studies 
and  her  books.  At  eighteen  she  had  gone 
to  college.  She  had  taken  her  degree  the 
previous  June.  Richard  had  .not  seen  her 
once  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  before  that,  he 
had  had  little  chance  to  know  her.  But  he  had 
always  felt  that,  in  an  odd,  unexpres^^ed  way, 
■they  understood  each  other.  Patia  and  he 
were  alike,  and  they  were  both  different  from 
James,  and  from  their  parents.  James,  the 
handsome,  gifted  one  of  the  family,  was  a 
curious  combination  of  father  and  mother. 
He  had  their  mother’s  indecision  of  character, 
their  father’s  laissez-faire  temperament.  The 
combination  made  him  curiously  lovable. 
Patia  and  himself,  Richard  reflected,  had 
neither  of  these  weaknesses,  even  if  he,  at 
least,  had  proved  himself  the  possessor  of 
greater  ones. 

He  was  on  Washington  Street  by  this 
time,  walking  swiftly,  his  head  bent  to  the 
clamor  of  his  thoughts. 

“Hullo,”  a  voice  called  suddenly,  “you’re 
just  the  kind  of  fellow  I’m  looking  for.” 

Richard  started  violently,  and  stared  hard 
at  the  man  who  blocked  his  progress. 

It  was  little  Willett.  He  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  three  months  before.  Everybody  in 
the  prison  had  been  sorry  to  see  him  go.  He 
was  the  comedian  of  their  grim  company. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  jolly  companion  and  a 
pleasant  work-mate.  He  was  a  little  pasty- 
faced  fellow  with  a  complexion  so  deeply 
lined  that  it  seemed  to  crack  when  he  smiled. 
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His  profession  was  one  not  found  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  colleges,  but  a  difficult  one,  never¬ 
theless.  Its  requirements  were  a  clear  head, 
a  strong  arm,  a  soft  step,  and  the  ability  to 
work  quickly  and  quietly.  Incidentally,  mem¬ 
bers  in  good  standing  were  owners  of  a  set  of 
curious  but  innocent-looking  tools,  not  un¬ 
like,  indeed,  the  slender,  refined  instruments 
employed  by  dentists. 

“Oh,  hullo,  Wil — ”  Richard  was'  begin¬ 
ning. 

“Jones,  please,”  Willett  interrupted;  “the 
other  fellow’s  skipped — had  to  go,”  he  con- 


“Well,  if  it’s  the  first  time,”  Willett  con¬ 
ceded,  “they’ll  try  to  make  you  think  they’re 
glad,  but  you’ll  see  through  the  bluff  easy 
enough.  Now,  listen  to  me,  Stanton,  I’m 
not  going  to  stand  here  and  watch  you  go 
up  against  it  in  that  way.  You’ll  get  all 
the  spunk  jammed  out  of  you.  Here,  have 
a  cigar.” 

Richard  recalled  with  surprise  that  the 
first  thing  he  had  promised  himself  after  his 
release  was  a  good  smoke.  He  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  it. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said  gratefully.  It  was 


THE  REI.EASED  CROWD  SURGED  FORWARD. 


tinued,  his  eyes  twinkling ;  “this  town’s  no 
place  for  a  decent  man.  Just  out  ?” 

“This  morning.” 

“Looking  for  a  job  ?” 

“Oh,  no,”  Richard  said,  “there’s  no  need 
of  that  yet.  I’m  going  home  first.  I  sup¬ 
pose  my  father’ll  have  some  plans  for  me.” 

“Going  home  !”  Willett  repeated,  “Lord, 
you’re  an  awful  fool  to  do  that.  They  don’t 
want  to  see  you.  They  may  say  they  will, 
but  they  don’t.  I  should  think  you’d  have 
more  sense  than  to  go  home  and  queer 
them.” 

Richard  flushed.  “I  know  they’ll  be  glad 
to  see  me.  You — I — I  don’t  think  I  shall 
queer  them,”  he  ended  humbly. 


a  good  cigar.  Its  first  whiff  transported 
him. 

“I’ll  walk  along  with  you,  Stanton,”  Wil¬ 
lett  went  on.  “The  fact  is.  I’ve  got  a  good 
thing,  and  I  want  to  put  you  next.  Of 
course,  you  can  do  as  you  please  about  it, 
but  it’s  the  chance  of  your  life.  There’s  two 
friends  of  mine  that  are  wise  to  it  besides 
me,  and  we  want  another  man,  someone  that 
can  put  up  a  good  appearance.  You’re  just 
the  man  for  us.  There’s  no  risk.  It’s  a 
good  thing — you  can  take  my  word  for  that. 
What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

Richard  knew  without  further  explanation 
what  the  character  of  the  “good  thing”  was. 
“I  can’t  do  it,”  he  said,  looking  Willett 
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steadily  in  the  eye,  “but  I  appreciate  your 
kindness.”  He  held  out  his  hand.  “You 
see,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  straight. 

If  I  didn’t  feel  that  my  people  would  stand 
behind  me,  it  might  be  different — but  they 
will.” 

“Oh,  don’t  make  up  your  mind  so  soon,” 
Willett  protested.  “There’s  no  hurry  about 
it.  See  here,  Stanton,  you  think  this  matter 
over.  I  tell  you  it’s  a  big  thing,  and  there’s 
big  money  in  it.  You  go  home  to-night’ if 
you  want  to.  Lord,  don’t  I  know  how  you 
feel  ?  But  come  in  to-morrow  and  see  me. 
Perhaps,  by  that  time,  you’ll  have  changed 
your  mind.  I’ll  hold  the  question  open  un¬ 
til  then,  and  you’ll  find  me  ready  to  talk 
business.  I’ll  be  on  the  Common,  at  the 
Joy  Street  end  of  the  frog-pond,  about  three, 
say.  How’s  that  for  you?” 

“It’s  all jnght  forme,”  Richard  said,  “only 
I  won’t  be  there.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will,”  Willett  prophesied 
confidently.  “  Well,  I  turn  up  here.  Don’t 
forget.  To-morrow  at  three.  So  long!” 

Richard  continued  up  Washington  Street. 
Suddenly  all  his  buoyancy  of  spirit  had 
evaporated.  His  cigar,  too,  was  smoked 
out.  He  threw  the  end  away.  He  turned 
up  Bromfield  Street,  meaning  to  take  his 
car.  The  'I'remont  House  had  disappeared. 
There  were  no  familiar  car-tracks  on  Tre- 
mont  Street. 

“Where  do  you  get  a  Brookline  car  ?”  he 
asked  of  a  hurrying  passer-by. 

“In  the  subway,”  the  man  responded  with¬ 
out  stopping. 

The  subway  —  of  course.  He  remem¬ 
bered  now.  It  was  one  of  the  first  things 
that  he  had  wanted  to  see.  He  walked  over 
to  the  Common  and  studied  the  entrance. 
As  he  stood  watching  the  flood  of  people 
disappearing  into  the  bowels  of  the  eanh, 
suddenly  a  mood  of  deadly  doubt  and  de¬ 
spair  enveloped  him.  Mechanically  he 
turned  and  walked  up  the  Park  Street  Mall 
and  took  a  seat  under  the  arch  of  trees. 

’as  Willett  right,  he  wondered.  Of 
course  he  was.  Who  wanted  a  State  prison- 
bird  on  his  hands?  They  would  be  glad  to 
see  him  at  first,  he  knew.  But  afterward  the 
situation  would  be  embarrassing.  'Phere 
would  be  constant  social  friction,  a  thousand 
tiny  personal  smarts.  Could  any  love  sur¬ 
vive  that  ?  Of  course  not.  What  was  the 
use  of  putting  it  to  the  test  when  he  knew  it 
would  fail  ?  And  he  so  much  needed  love 
and  faith.  Not  alone  to  make  up  for  his 


ten  years  of  loneliness.  There  was  the 
matter  of  his  invention.  The  idea  of  that 
had  come  to  him  while  he  was  in  prison.  He 
had  thought  it  all  out  down  to  the  minutest 
detail.  It  lay  in  his  mind  as  clear  and  com¬ 
plete  as  his  mother’s  face.  He  had  made  an 
idol,  a  fetich  of  it.  It  was  a  secret  that  he 
cherished  with  the  jealous  care  that  men  show 
for  the  key  to  buried  treasure.  1 1  was  a  key 
to  him — the  key  to  work,  to  wealth,  to 
self-respect,  to  reinstated  social  position. 
Whether  or  no  he  could  make  a  success 
of  it  all  depended,  he  knew,  upon  the  start, 
and  the  start  depended  on  the  home-com¬ 
ing.  He  had  no  doubts  about  the  invention 
— but  he  would  need  money  and  sustaining 
hope  for  a  little  while  at  jeast.  Once  started, 
he  could  fight  the  whole  world, "but  he  re¬ 
quired  a  start,  and  he  knew  that  the  start 
depended  not  on  himself,  but  on  others. 
What  would  the  home-coming  be  like  ?  He 
was  afraid  to  let  himself  think.  He  cursed 
himself  for  a  weakling,  but  his  mood  rode 
and  rowelled  him.  All  the  afternoon  he  sat 
there  mulling  over  his  hopeless  past,  and  his 
doubtful  future,  not  daring  to  start  home¬ 
ward.  Toward  dusk  he  felt  faint.  He  went 
into  a  restaurant  and  ordered  dinner,  but 
when  it  came  he  found  that,  although  he 
was  almost  weak  from  hunger,  he  could  not 
eat.  He  paid  his  bill  and  went  out  into  the 
street  again. 

It  had  become  dark.  There  were  parallel 
rows  of  lights  in  all  directions.  There  were 
more  people  than  formerly,  he  observed,  on 
the  Boston  streets  at  night.  He  walked 
back  to  the  place  he  had  left  on  the  Com¬ 
mon,  sat  down,  and  tried  to  think  the  matter 
out  once  more.  His  head  ached,  and  his 
thoughts  flew  volatilely  in  all  directions. 
Suddenly  he  jumped  up,  strode  down  the 
subway  stairs,  and  flew  into  the  Brookline 
car  that  seemed,  providentially,  to  be  wait¬ 
ing  there. 


The  house  was  blazing  with  lights.  They 
must  be  entertaining,  he  reflected.  That 
seemed  strange.  The  life  had  been  a  quiet 
one  in  his  boyhood.  He  tiptoed  across  the 
velvet  lawn,  and  peered  in  one  of  the  front 
w'indows.  The  huge  drawing-rooms  were 
full  of  people,  all  seated,  their  chairs  arranged 
in  tiers,  rows  and  rows  of  them,  facing  the 
further  end  of  the  room.  There  were  dozens 
of  pretty,  bare-shouldered  girls,  laughing  and 
talking.  Here  and  there  were  matronly. 
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elderly  women.  'I’here 
were  groups  of  men 
standing  at  the  back 
and  in  the  aisles.  Rich¬ 
ard  recognized  nobody. 

It  was  like  a  dream. 
Suddenly  his  mother’s 
face  flashed  out  from  a 
laughing  group.  The 
sight  gave  him  courage. 
He  walked  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  went 
in  at  the  kitchen  door. 

“Tell  Mr.  James  that 
there  is  somebody  here 
who  would  like  to  see 
him,”  he  said  shortly  to 
one'  of  the  surprised 
maids  sitting  there. 

“I’m  afraid  he’s  too 
busy,”  the  girl  began. 

“Tell  him,”  Richard 
commanded.  She  dis¬ 
appeared. 

He  waited  for  several 
minutes,  still  standing. 
Then  his  brother  ap¬ 
peared. 

“Richard!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Good  heav¬ 
ens! — come  in  here,” 
he  ended  with  a  quick 
glance  at  the  curious 
faces  of  the  two  wom¬ 
en.  Richard  followed 
him  into  the  dining¬ 
room. 

He  was  aware,  even 
in  the  instant  before  his 
brother  spoke,  of  a  new 
look  to  the  room,  that 
was  not  entirely  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the 
exquisite  appointments 
of  the  many  tiny  tables 
that  filled  it  and  the 
adjacent  hall,  nor  by 
the  huge  vases  of  blush- 
roses,  and  the  pink- 
petticoated  silver  can¬ 
dlesticks  that  were 
everywhere.  An  in¬ 
explicable  atmosphere 
hung  about  it.  His 
brief  glance  into  the 
drawing-rooms  had 
surprised  it  there  also. 
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It  was  as  if  the  big,  old-fashioned  liouse  had 
suddenly  grown  younger. 

James  was  holding  out  his  hand  to  his 
brother.  "I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  you, 


Richard,”  he  said.  “We  did  not  expect  you 
so  soon,  or  we  should  have  been  prepared — 
you  see,  we’re  doing  some  entertaining  to¬ 
night.  I’m  wondering — ”  he  laughed  em- 
barrassedly. 

Richard  took  his  brother’s  hand.  He  was 
still  standing. 

“Tell  Mr.  Stanton  to  come  here,  please,” 
James  called  to  a  maid  passing  in  the  hall. 

'I’here  was  a  pause.  Richard  looked  at 
his  brother,  as  handsome  in  his  evening 
clothes  as  an  illustration  in  a  magazine.  He 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  figure  in  a  mir¬ 
ror.  He  did  not  know  himself  at  first.  It 
seemed  impos.sible  to  him  that  the  ghastly 
mask,  surmounting  a  thin  figure,  that  almost 
looked  as  if  it  might  rattle  in  its  loose,  bag¬ 
ging  clothes,  could  be  kin  to  the  fresh-colored 
face  across  the  table. 

In  the  midst  of  this  train  of  thought,  his 
father  came  in. 

“What’s  the  matter,  James?”  he  asked 
briskly.  “Is — Richard,  my  poor  boy  !  How 
does  it  happen  that  you’re  here  ?  They  told 


us  three  weeks  later.  If  we’d  only  known. 
Now  you  must — come  right  up — ”  He 
stopped  in  perplexity.  “The  trouble  is  that 
every  room  and  every  bed  in  the  house  is 
filled  up.  We’ve  a  lot  of 
out-of-town  people  on  our 
hands.  Now,  where  can 
we  put  you  for  the  night, 
or  until  we’ve  got  rid  of 
these  people  ?” 

“There’s  the  hotel,” 
James  suggested.  There 
was  an  awkward  pause. 
Richard  said  nothing.  He 
was  still  standing. 

“Tell  Mrs.  Stanton  to 
come  here,”  Mr.  Stanton 
ordered  an  invisible  some¬ 
body  in  the  hall. 

Nobody  spoke  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

Mrs.  Stanton  came 
bustling  in,  soft  and 
motherly ;  radiant,  too,  as 
Richard  had  never  before 
seen  her,  in  gray  satin, 
lace,  and  pearls.  “My  boy, 
my  boy,”  she  called  from 
the  doorway.  She  rushed 
over  to  Richard,  and  kis.sed 
him  lovingly.  “When — 
how — we  didn’t  know — if 
we’d  only  been  notified, 
-dear,  we’d  have — tell  me  all  about  it.  I’m  so 
glad.  Take  Richard  up — no,  there’s  no — 
what  are  we  going  to  do,  Dick  ?”  She 
turned  to  her  husband.  "Every  comer  in  the 
house  is  taken.  James  is  even  going  to  sleep 
on  the  couch  in  the  library,  ^^’e  could  send 
Richard  down  to  Cousin  Amy’s.  I  know 
she’d  be  lovely  about  it.” 

Cousin  Amy  !  Richard  recalled  her  acid 
and  vinegar  aspect.  'Fen  years  ago  she  had 
always  frozen  him.  What  would  she  be  like 
under  the  conditions  of  the  present  ?  Well, 
he  wouldn’t  bother  them.  Willett  was  right. 
There  was  no  place  in  the  social  scheme  for 
the  returned  State-prison  bird.  He  would 
stay  at  the  hotel  that  night.  And  the  next 
day  at  three  he  would  keep  his  appointment 
with  Willett.  He  must  be  doubly  careful  to 
call  him  Jones  now — now  that  they  were 
going  to  l)e  pals.  Jones  had  understood. 
How  sure  he  had  been  that  Richard  would 
return. 

“  I  )on’t  bother  about  me,  mother,”  he  said 
steadily.  “I’ll  go  to  the  hotel  for  the  night. 


MULLING  OVER  HIS  HOPELESS  PAST. 
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To-morrow  I  have  a 
business  engagement, 
but  as  soon  as  I  have 
time - ” 

“For  goodness’  sake ! 
what  are  you  doing  out 
here?”  a  spirited  voice 
interrupted.  “It’s  so 
queer  for  you  all  to  leave, 
and  everybody’s  ready 
for  the  first  tableau.” 

A  young  girl  stood  in 
the  doorway.  It  was 
Patia.  Richard  knew 
her  at  once.  Her  slender 
figure  did  not  look  her 
twenty-three  years,  but 
her  earnest  little  face 
more  than  showed  them. 

It  was  a  beautiful  face, 

Richard  decided  swiftly; 
proud  in  its  poise  on  the 
slender  neck,  proud  in 
the  expression  of  the 
velvety  eyes.  These  eyes 
were  really  black,  but 
they  were  set  in  a  skin 
as  white  as  milk,  its  only 
other  relieving  color  the 
satiny  dark  of  her  hair 
and  eyebrows,  and  the 
cuiA'ed  scarlet  of  her 
delicious  mouth. 

“Oh,”  she  said  un¬ 
certainly,  “you’ve  got — ” 

She  stared  intently  at 
Richard.  “You’re  my 
brother  Richard,”  she 
burst  out  suddenly,  rush¬ 
ing  to  his  side.  Her 
slender,  bare  arms  went  ^ 
about  his  neck,  and  she 
kissed  him  again  and  again.  “Oh,  my  dear, 
I’m  so  glad  to  have  you  here!  It  was  all 
I  needed  to  make  my  birthday-party  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Oh,  how  I’ve  longed  to  see  you, 
Richard!  But  you  must  be  tired  and 
hungry.  Sit  down  and  let  me  bring  you 
some  wine.” 

She  pushed  him  into  a  chair  at  one  of  the 
little  tables,  making  ruthless  confusion  of  its 
dainty  completeness.  She  brought  a  de¬ 
canter  from  the  sideboard,  and  poured  him 
a  glassful  of  wine.  Richard  drank,  weakly 
obedient. 

“We  were  just  wondering  what  we  shouhl 
do,”  her  father  was  saying.  “Where  can 


OU  RE  MV  BROTHER  RICHARD!” 

we  put  Richard  to-night,  Patia  ?  There 
seems  to  be  no  place  in  the  house  that  we 
can  think  of.” 

“I  suggested  the  hotel,”  James  said  per¬ 
plexedly. 

“Oh,  no,  not  a  hotel,”  Mrs.  Stanton  pro¬ 
tested.  “I  couldn’t  do  that,  and  I  am  sure 
Cousin  Amy  will  take  Richard  home  for  the 
night.  But  if  she  happens  to  have  com¬ 
pany  I  don’t  know  what  I’ll  do.” 

Patia  had  stopped  at  her  brother’s  side, 
her  arm  about  his  neck.  She  stared  at  them 
each  in  turn.  “Well,  I  know  what  we’ll 
do,”  she  said ;  “he’ll  stay  here — he’ll  have 
my  room.” 
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“But,  Patia,”  James  expostulated,  “how  She  mounted  this,  and  for  a  second  she 
can  we  explain — what  shall  we  say  ?”  stood  silent,  a  slender,  white  figure  that  cut 

Patia  looked  at  him  for  a  second.  “I’ll  into  the  gloom  of  the  green  curtains, 
tell  you  what  we’ll  say,”  she  said.  “Listen.”  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  she  began. 
She  disappeared  through  the  door- way.  The  buze  of  conversation  died  out.  “He- 

“What  is  that  crazy  girl  going  to  do  ?”  fore  we  go  on  with  the  tableaux,”  she  con- 
James  muttered.  He  walked  over  to  the  tinued  clearly,  “I  wish  to  make  an  announce- 
door  that  led  to  one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  ment  to  you.  My  brother  Richard  has  just 
and  pulled  its  portiere  a.side.  His  father  come  home.  He  is  in  the  house  now.  You 
and  mother  followed  him  and  stood  watch-  know — every  one  of  you — what  he  has  come 
ing.  Impelled,  against  his  will,  Richard  home  from,  and  what  he  comes  home  to. 
joined  the  group.  If  there  are  any  among  you  who  do  not  wish 

He  watched  Patia  enter  from  another  to  speak  with  him  to-night,  nor  to  receive 
door.  She  held  her  head  high,  and  her  him  in  your  homes  afterward,  will  you  kindly 
eyes  flamed.  The  delicate  lace  of  her  over-  leave  our  house  now,  before  he  comes  in 
dress,  the  muslin  ruffles  of  her  skirt,  the  rib-  here  to  join  us  ?” 

bons  at  her  belt,  even  the  fluted  hanging  She  stopped,  and  there  was  an  instant  of 
sleeves  were  floated  out  like  banners  by  the  dead  silence.  'I'hen  the  room  filled  with  tu- 
haste  of  her  progress.  She  looked  neither  to  multuous  applause.  It  followed  her  as  she 
right  nor  left,  and,  the  skirt-encumbered  aisle  went  into  the  hall,  and  the  walls  seemed  act- 
was  rapidly  cleared  for  her  until  she  reached  ually  to  rock  with  its  violence  when  she  re- 
the  platform  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  turned,  leaning  on  Richard’s  arm. 


The  Home  Hunger 

By  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

IH.WE  a  longing  on  me  for  my  own  country. 

For  the  little  village  that  lies  by  the  blue  ^nd  of  the  sea. 

For  the  hard,  even  beach  that  shines  like  brass  in  the  sun 

And  the  smell  of  the  torn  nets  that  dry  on  the  sharp,  high  grass. 

The  silence  of  the  .sea  at  the  sunrising  w’hispers  me; 

The  vast,  deep  swell  of  the  sea  in  the  blue  noon  calls  me; 

And  the  high,  white  waves  that  leap  to  the  red  of  the  full  moon,  clamor  for  me. 

I  am  sick  for  the  day  when  the  sea  is  still  as  a  nieadow  of  blue  flowers. 

For  the  low  tide  that  stirs  like  a  little  wind  at  the  end  of  the  brown  reaches. 

I  am  sick  for  the  day  when  the  gray  clouds  race 
And  the  wild,  gray  sea  towers  and  foams  and  crashes. 

And  the  white  spray  blinds  and  blows  from  the  breakers 
Like  dust  from  the  hooves  of  an  army; 

For  the  sting  of  spray  in  my  face. 

For  the  taste  of  brine  on  my  lips. 

For  the  sight  of  blue  in  my  eyes — 

What  is  there  in  all  the  world  that  can  fee<l  my  heart  but  these? 

There  was  a  sea-gull  once  I  loosed  who  was  caged  in  an  inland  dwelling; 

He  flew  straight  out  to  sea  like  white  foam  blown  by  the  west  wind. 

If  I  could  loose  my  soul,  how  swift,  how  swift  were  its  going! 

I  am  far  from  my  own  place  and  the  mountains  menace  between  us — 

1  have  a  longing  on  me  for  my  own  country. 


Frenzied  Finance 

The  Story  of  AMALGAMATED 


By  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON,  of  Boston 

In  this  instalment  Mr.  Lawson  deals  with  the  wholesale  buying  and  selling 
of  senators  and  representatives  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
"as  fish  are  bought  and  sold,”  as  he  puts  it,  culminating  in  the  sudden  and 
mysterious  disappearance  of  a  Boston  lawyer  and  his  secretary.  H.  M.  Whit¬ 
ney,*  brother  of  the  late  William  C.  Whitney,  one  of  the  substantial  business 
men  of  Boston,  figures  life-size  in  the  transactions.  The  extraordinary  tribula¬ 
tions  of  Bay  State  Gas  form  the  main  theme,  which  is  being  conducted  along  the 
ordained  lines  of  criminal  development  the  author  promised  in  his  “Foreword.” 
There  is  nothing  about  copper  in  the  story,  but  it  boils  with  “  Frenzied  Finance." — 
Policy  holders  of  the  New  York  Life,  the  Suitable,  the  Mutual  Life,  and  especially 


the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
has  to  say  in  this  number. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  DUPLICITY  OF  ADDICKS 

^HEN  my  story  ended  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  Magazine  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  my  narrative  to  Addicks  of  the 
brilliant  results  of  my  interview  with  Mr. 
Rogers  at  his  home  in  New  York.  I  was 
full  of  enthusiasm,  in  which  I  felt  sure  the 
Delaware  financier  would  join  me,  for  vic¬ 
tory  meant  more  to  him  than  to  me. 

I  finished  my  storv’  with  a  vivid  exposi¬ 
tion  of  what  the  results  on  the  market 
would  be,  and  with  how  little  difficulty  we 
could  get  our  new  purchase  paid  for  within  a 
few  months. 

.\ddicks  looked  at  me  in  a  cool,  aggravating 
way,  as  though  my  enthusiasm  was  a  joke. 

“  I.awson,  you  have  done  a  big  thing,  a  big 
thing,  but  you  put  up  too  many  bonds,  alto¬ 
gether  too  many.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
that  old  trickster  had  got  the  best  of  us  at 
last.” 

By  this  time  I  had  learned  all  the  moods  of 
this  man  and  knew  that  when  he  a.ssumed  this 
air  of  cold,  saturnine  jocularity  it  was  then 
.safe  to  look  for  the  unbottling  of  some  jrappe 
trickeiy.  My  enthusiasm  oozed.  I  ha.stened 
to  ask: 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘  Ux)  many  Ixmds,’ 


should  not  fail  to  read  what  Mr.  Lawson 


Addicks?  I  gave  him  all  we  had.  Sorry  it 
was  not  more.  We  are  to  pay  him  four  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  and  the  sooner  we  do  it 
the  better.  Now  out  with  what  you’ve  got  in 
your  mind;  I  won’t  stand  any  trifling.” 

Addicks  continued  to  look  at  me  with  the 
same  insolent,  critical  air.  He  said  slowly : 

“The  reason  I  say  you’ve  given  too  many 
bonds  is  that  we  haven’t  a  million  and  a  half 
to  put  up.  Where  in  the  world  did  you  get 
the  idea  we  had  ?  ” 

In  an  instant  I  realized  that  this  sharper  had 
tricked  me  into  apparently  tricking  Rogers. 
I  was  boiling  with  rage. 

“You  have  told  me  over  and  over  again 
that  you  retained  the  right  to  issue  a  million 
and  a  half  bonds,  that  you  had  never  parted 
with  it,  and  relying  on  your  assurances,  I  have 
done  business  with  Rogers.  Let’s  have  the 
truth  now,  at  once.” 

Addicks  is  a  master  in  the  management  of 
just  such  tangles  as  had  developed  here.  I 
had  expected  him  to  give  way  before  my  indig¬ 
nation.  He  looked  me  square  in  the  eye  and 
turned  the  tables  on  me.  He  got  mad  first. 

“  You  have  taken  too  much  on  yourself,”  he 
began  vehemently.  “  You  had  no  right  to  go 
ahead  without  consulting  me.  Because  I’ve 
given  you  full  swing  you  think  you  are  the 
whole  thing,  but  you’re  not.  And  as  for  you 
rushing  in  on  me  without  warning  expecting 
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that  I’m  going  to  let  you  turn  all  the  assets 
of  this  corporation  over  to  your  new  ‘  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil’  friend,  I  won’t  stand  for  it,  and 
you  can’t  do  this  corporation’s  business  that 
way.” 

He  poured  on  for  five  minutes  without  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  chance  to  interpose  a  word.  He 
seemed  to  be  consumed  with  anger  and  paced 
up  ^nd  down  the  office.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
stopped : 

“  We  cannot  afford  to  have  any  trouble,  you 
and  I,  Lawson,  and  I’m  sure  you  only  did 
what  you  thought  best,  but  the  fact  is,  that  I 
pledged  some  of  those  bonds  for  our  war  sup¬ 
plies  a  few  months  ago,  and  though  I’m  not 
going  to  dispute  it  with  you,  I’d  swear  I  told 
you  at  the  time.” 

He  certainly  had  played  the  game  magnifi- 
centlj’.  As  he  talked  I  had  been  mentally 
reviewing  the  situation  I  found  myself  in.  I 
saw  myself  dropped  out  of  Rogers’s  considera¬ 
tion  as  the  same  kind  of  a  financial  trickster 
that  Addicks  was.  For  the  moment,  I  had  no 
fight  left;  I  was  simply  knocked  out. 

“  Don’t  feel  bad,  Lawson.  You  got  as  far 
nnth  Rogers  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  and  you  are 
dead  right  when  you  say  that  once  we  get  hold 
of  his  corporation  so  that  everyone  knows  we’ve 
licked  him,  we  can  easily  sell  stock  enough  to 
pay  him  in  a  few  weeks.”  As  he  talk^  he 
was  again  the  master  financial  trickster,  full  of 
device  and  strategy’.  Finally  I  said: 

“Don’t  say  any  more,  Addicks.  Words 
won’t  help  us.  I’ve  got  to  face  Rogers  as  soon 
as  a  train  can  take  me  back  to  New  York,  and 
after  that — then  I’ll  have  something  to  say  to 
you.”  I  started  to  go. 

“What  are  you  going  to  say  to  him?”  he 
asked. 

“Say  to  him?  What  can  I  say  to  him? 
At  my  solicitation  he  gave  me  a  hearing — at 
his  own  home — treated  me  best  in  the  world. 
I  told  him  certain  things,  and  pledged  my 
word  they  were  truths,  and  I’ve  got  to  go  back 
and  tell - ” 

“TeUwhat?” 

“That  I’m  either  as  big  a  liar  as  he  says 
you  are,  or  a  fool — a  doddering  fool.” 

“You  are  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,” 
.Addicks  declared  peremptorily.  “  You’re  go¬ 
ing  to  tel*  him  that  you  were  not  posted  up  to 
date,  and  that  I,  being  pressed  for  money,  had 
pledged  some  of  the  million  and  a  half  I  had 
told  you  we  had.  That’s  all.  He’ll  see  it  all 
right,  and  he’ll  trade  for — for — what  we  have 
left.” 

I  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  not 


told  me  how  many  bonds  he.  had  on  hand. 
Just  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  fog. 

“How  many  free  bonds  have  we  to  offer, 
Addicks,  suppose  he  is  willing  to  overlook 
this  ugly  piece  of  trickery?”  I  asked  an.\- 
iously. 

“I’m  not  quite  sure,”  he  answered,  “bufl 
can  find  from  the  books.”  He  rang  for  Mil¬ 
ler,  his  right-hand  man,  the  dummy  treasurer 
of  the  Bay  State  Company,  and  said  to  him : 

“  Harry,  Mr.  Lawson  has  got  mixed  up  about 
the  bonds.  He  thought  we  had  a  million  and 
a  half.  You  remember  we’ve  pledged  some 
in  the  loans.  Just  how  many  have  we  now  on 
hand?” 

“Harry”  looked  it  up,  and  said:  “Just 
$004,000  worth.” 

“There  you  are,  Lawson,”  said  Addicks. 
“There’s  plenty  to  assure  Rogers  we’ll  do 
what  we  agree  to.” 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  did  not  see  his  game. 
No  one  ever  does  see  Addicks’s  game  till  it  is 
too  late,  for  no  one  but  a  moral  idiot  would 
play  the  game  Addicks  plays,  and,  thank 
heaven,  moral  idiots  are  so  rare  in  life  that  it 
is  not  worth  w’hile  figuring  out  the  formula 
from  which  they  work. 

By  one  o  ’clock  I  was  back  to  Mr.  Rogers’s 
office  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  26  Broadway. 

He  greeted  me  warmly.  “Well,  Lawson, 
did  you  get  things  finished  up  all  right  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Rogers,  I  have  a  most  humiliating  ad¬ 
mission  to - ” 

“Hold  up  right  there.  Cut  out  all  ex¬ 
planations  and  excuses.  Have  you  brought 
those  bonds  as  you  agreed  to.  or  not?”  His 
eyes  were  snapping  and  shifting  from  one 
color  to  another. 

“No,  I  have  not  got  them.” 

“Why  not?” 

Had  I  been  a  woman  I  should  have  clapped 
my  hands  to  my  ears  and  screamed,  so  sud¬ 
den  and  bomb-like  came  those  two  words. 

“  He  has  used  some  of  them  and  has  only 
$Q04,ooo  on  hand.” 

“  Only  $904,000'.” 

If  a  Hamlet  could  compress  into  the  entire 
address  to  his  mother  the  concentrated  sconi 
and  sarcasm  infused  into  the  words,  “Only 
$904,000'.”  he  would  surely  bring  down  the 
house.  Mr.  Rogers  continued  to  glare  at 
me  for  fully  a  minute;  I  felt  his  eyes  like 
X-rays  searching  the  remotest  recesses  of  my 
mind.  As  soon  as  the  glare  shifted  I  felt  sure 
he  and  I  would  be  strangers  the  rest  of  our 
lives,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  turn  on  my 
heel  and  leave  his  office  without  a  word.  I 
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felt  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  that  if  I 
were  in  his  place  I’d  glare,  too. 

Suddenly  the  expression  changed.  He 
said  peremptorily:  “  Lawson,  get  on  the  first 
train  for  Philadelphia  and  bring  back  those 
agreements  executed  and  with  the  $904,000 
instead  of  the  $1,500,000.” 

“  Mr.  Rogers,”  I  began,  but  he  stopped  me 
with  an  imjjerative  gesture. 

“  Don’t  say  a  word,  but  do  as  I  tell  you.  I 
told  you  you  were  dealing  with  a  dog,  but  you 
wouldn’t  have  it.  Now  I’m  going  to  put  this 
trade  through  even  if  I  make  a  fool  of  myself 
doing  it.  You’ve  done  your  work  and  that 
whelp  sha’n’t  keep  you  out  of  its  results.  I’m 
in  this  now,  and  we’ll  see  if  Addicks  can  out¬ 
play  me  as  well  as  you.  Not  another  word. 
I  understand  the  whole  thing.” 

I  retumecl  to  Philadelphia  deciding  once 
and  for  all  certain  things  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Rogers  and  others  affecting  the  future  of 
J.  Edward  O’Sullivan  Addicks;  and  that  night 
.\ddicks  and  I  ”  had  it  out.”  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  reproduce  our  talk.  Suffice  it  to 
.say  that  when  I  called  for  the  bonds  Addicks 
l)egan  to  hem  and  haw,  and  then  I  realized 
that  he  had  again  lied  to  me.  We  were  in 
his  Philadelphia  office,  and  it  was  night  and 
we  were  alone.  I  demanded  the  truth,  and 
finally  he  told  me  he  had  no  $904,0000!  bonds. 
He  did  not  have  a  single  l)ond.  He  had  used 
them  to  the  la.st  one  and  had  deceived  me  for 
months.  About  this  interview  .\ddicks  has 
always  maintained  that  I  laid  hands  upon  him, 
and  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  doing  some 
awful  thing,  but  this  is  false.  I  simply  turned 
the  key  in  the  door  and  without  waste  of  ma¬ 
terial  drew  a  word-picture  of  the  position  he 
had  placed  me  in.  Also,  I  said  what  I  thought 
of  him.  That  is  all. 

The  vast  profits  which  the  stock  operator 
makes  apparently  overnight  are  often  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  world’s  w’onder  and  envy.  But 
if  the  gains  are  great,  the  road  is  muddy.  If 
those  who  covet  the  glittering  rewards  will 
participate  in  a  deal  or  two,  wallow  in  the 
filthy  double-dealing  which  is  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  cost  price  of  success,  they  will 
quickly  realize  the  dark  side  of  the  glittering 
game,  and  that  the  sacrifices  are  in  proportion 
to  the  winnings.  If  I  had  been  asked  that 
night  what  price  would  recompense  me  for 
the  hell  Addicks’s  .shabby  deceit  had  stirred  up 
in  me,  I  would  have  said — that  night — that 
no  number  of  millions  would  pay  for  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  the  ex{)erience. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  I  left  Addicks’s 


office,  and  as  I  walked  to  my  hotel  I  was 
steeped  in  gloom  and  bitterness.  Before  me 
was  the  most  humiliating  ordeal  that  Fate  had 
ever  saddled  me  with.  I  had  to  confess  fail¬ 
ure  a  second  time,  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  Rogers  was  justified  in  adjudging 
me  the  same  kind  of  a  trickster  as  Addicks,  or 
a  dupe  unworthy  of  respect  or  consideration. 

I  was  at  26  Broadway  by  ten  o’clock  the 
same  morning.  Mr.  Rogers  was  in  his  main 
private  office.  His  secretary’  was  with  him. 
He  was  full  of  busine.ss,  and,  I  thought,  pre¬ 
occupied.  As  I  entered,  and  l)efor«  a  word 
of  greeting  passed,  he  gave  me  one  of  those 
keen,  appraising  glances  that  seemed  to 
pierce  into  the  innermost  interstices  of  my 
soul. 

“Well?”  was  all  he  said. 

“  Your  estimate  of  Addicks  was  correct.  He 
has  no  bonds,”  I  said,  giving  him  the  worst  of 
it  at  once.  I  was  desperate  and  certainly  in 
no  mood  for  apology.  Rogers  looked  at  me. 
I  thought  he  gasped.  He  rushed — whether 
he  pushed  or  pulled  me,  or  we  both  slid,  or 
how  we  got  there  I  don’t  know,  but  in  an 
instant  after  I  had  said,  “  He  has  no  bonds,” 
we  were  in  one  of  a  number  of  8x12  glass¬ 
sided  pens  he  calls  waiting-rooms,  but  which 
the  clerks  have  dubbed  “visitors’  sweat- 
boxes.”  He  put  both  hands  on  my  shoulders 
and  he  yelled — fairly  yelled:  “Say  that  again! 
I  did  not  get  it.” 

That  which  followed  had  all  the  power  of 
the  unexpected  for  me.  In  after  years  1 
became  on  rather  playful  terms  wth  these 
extraordinary  bursts  of  wrath  to  which  Henry 
H.  Rogers  occasionally  gives  way,  and  which 
sweep  through  the  “System’s”  shrine  like  a 
tornado;  but  this  was  my  first  experience, 
and  it  was  a  .shock  and  a  revelation.  Ju>t 
what  was  going  to  happen  I  could  not  im¬ 
agine.  I  remembered  aftenvard  that  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  impressions  that  chase<l 
each  other  through  my  mind  was  that  Henry 
H.  Rogers  would  surely  have  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  -  Then  that  he  would  “bust.” 
However,  I  pulled  myself  together  and  began: 

“  Mr.  Rogers,  what’s  the  use  of  getting  ex¬ 
cited  ?  ” 

I  got  no  further.  He  jumped  backward. 
The  next  second  I  was  in  the  storm-centre. 
The  room  was  small.  Suddenly  it  became 
full  of  arms  and  legs  and  hands  waving  and 
gesticulating,  and  fists  banging  and  bran¬ 
dished;  gnashing  teeth  and  a  convulsed  face 
in  which  the  eyes  actually  burned  and  rained 
fire;  and  the  language — such  a  torrent  of  vili- 
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fication  and  denunciation  I  had  never  heard, 
mingled  with  oaths  so  intense,  so  picturesque, 
so  varied  that  the  assortment  would  have 
driven  an  old-time  East  Indiaman  skipper 
green  with  jealousy.  I  was  horrified  for  an 
instant,  then  surprised,  and  after  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  my  part  as  the  cause  of  it  all,  I 
should  have  been  interested  in  the  exhibition 
as  a  performance. 

I  could  hear  a  stirring  and  a  movement  out¬ 
side.  •  The  clerks  were  evidently  aware  of 
the  scene.  Forms  passed  rapidly  across  the 
ground-glass  walls.  After  a  while  Rogers 
controlled  himself.  Then  he  said  to  me  in  a 
voice  vibrant  with  passion: 

“Lawson,  tell  me — put  it  in  short,  plain 
bnguage — do  you  mean  to  say  that  after 
coming  to  me  of  your  own  accord  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  do  certain  things,  then  returning  here 
to  this  very  office,  admitting  that  you  had 
tricked  me,  and,  after  my  overlooking  that 
breach  of  faith  and  agreeing  to  take  half  the 
collateral  simply  because  it  was  all  you  could 
raise,  and  because  I  desired  to  assist  you — 
have  you  the  audacity  to  come  here  and  tell 
me  to  my  face  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  lie  and 
that  you  have  imposed  on  me?” 

“  I  mean,  Mr.  Rogers,  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Addicks  has  just  proved  to  me  that  he  has  no 
bonds;  that  he  is  a  liar  and  worse.” 

“Oh.  he  is,  is  he?  but  does  that  justify  you 
in  coming? — oh! - ” 

Again  he  was  off.  When  he  stopped  for 
breath  I  raised  my  voice  and  made  it  loud 
and  emphatic  enough  to  convince  even  a  man 
temporarily  insane  that  my  part  as  audience 
and  victim  had  ended.  I  said: 

“  Mr.  Rogers,  I  can’t  say  more  than  that  I 
apologize  for  the  part  I’ve  been  made  to  play 
in  this  transaction,  and  I’ll  leave  your  office 
prepared  to  take  any  kind  of  medicine,  how¬ 
ever  harsh  it  may  be,  that  you  will  deal  out 
on  account  of  all  this.  Not  only  will  I  take 
it,  but  I’ll  think  you  are  right  in  administer¬ 
ing  it.” 

Rogers  once  more  got  himself  under  con¬ 
trol.  I  stepped  toward  the  door. 

“  One  minute,  Lawson — one  minute.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  Go  back  to  your  asso¬ 
ciate,  that  gentlemanly,  square-dealing  fellow 
in  Philadelphia?” 

“  Mr.  Rogers,”  I  replied,  “  I  ask  no  mercy 
at  your  hands,  but  there’s  a  limit  to  the  things 
a  man  will  stand  under  the  mess  I’m  laboring 
with.  I’m  going  to  do  the  best  I  can.  What 
it  will  be  I  don’t  know.  There’s  a  deal  of 
money  at  stake — my  friends’,  the  public’s. 


my  own — I’m  responsible  for  it..  I’ve  made  a 
terrible  blunder.  I  am  paying  for  it,  but 
nothing  that  has  happened  has  altered  my 
idea  of  the  duty  I  owe  myself  and  others. 

He  was  about  to  say  something  sarcastic. 
Then  he  choked  back  the  words.  His  man¬ 
lier  nature  rose  to  the  surface. 

“Lawson,”  he  said,  “I’m  sorry  for  you. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  am.” 

“You  needn’t  be,  Mr.  Rogers.  It’s  all 
right;  it’s  part  of  the  game,  but  I’m  awfully 
sorr)’  I  came  near  you.”  I  opened  the  door. 

“One  second  more,  Lawson,”  he  said, 
stopping  me  and  putting  out  his  hand.  “  I’m 
not  only  sorry,  but  I  give  you  my  word  I  have 
not  a  doubt — no,  sir,  not  a  suspicion  of  your 
good  faith  throughout  this  business — and  if 
at  any  time  you  see  your  way  to  open  up 
negotiations  you’re  welcome.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand?  You’re  welcome  to  come  in  here  or 
to  my  house  at  any  time  you  think  you  see 
your  way  out.” 

I  said  “good-by”  and  bolted  before  my 
feelings  overcame  me. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ENTER  H.  M.  WHITNEY 

On  returning  to  Boston  di.sheartened,  dis. 
gusted,  and  disappointed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  ensued  an  interval  of  silence  and 
peace  in  the  Boston  gas  war.  I  had  to  take 
stock  of  the  situation.  However  enraged  I 
might  be  at  the  new  revelation  of  Addicks’s 
extraordinarj’  veniality,  the  other  elements  in 
the  situation  remained  as  before.  I  could 
see  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  resume  the 
same  tactics  I  had  employed  previous  to  the 
meeting  with  Rogers.  Aly  friends’  interests 
had  to  be  protected,  and  to  do  that  war  must 
be  waged  until  a  vulnerable  spot  in  Rogers’s 
armor  had  been  found.  Even  after  deciding 
that  this  was  the  proper  course,  it  was  some 
days  before  I  could  screw  my  enthusiasm  back 
to  fighting-pitch.  In  the  meantime  Rogers 
did  nothing.  He,  too,  was  waiting  for  new 
developments.  After  a  while  we  were  pound¬ 
ing  away  at  each  other  with  a  great  show 
of  fierceness,  but  the  attacks  lacked  the  per¬ 
sonal  animosity  and  bitterness  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  characterized  them. 

The  situation  had  materially  altered,  how¬ 
ever.  I  knew  just  where  I  stood  with  Rogers, 
and  he  realized  the  consequences  of  pressing 
us  into  a  comer.  I  knew  he  would  sell  his 
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company  and  sctire  from  the  field  if  I  could  find 
a  way  to  pay  for  it.  He  knew  that  if  he  turned 
the  screws  too  hard  I  would  as  a  last  resort 
turn  the  tables  by  throwing  Bay  State  Gas 
into  bankruptcy.  I  tried  many  times  and  in 
many  ways  to  find  a  solution,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Our  extremity  was  such  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  more  than  protect  our  com¬ 
panies  from  a  receivership.  To  raise  new 
capital  to  deposit  as  collateral  with  Rogers 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  public,  looking 
on  at  what  was  evidently  most  disastrous  war¬ 
fare,  was  in  no  tem|)cr  to  buy  new  stock. 

This  lull  was  only  a  pause  between  battles. 
It  suddenly  came  to  an  end  January,  1896, 
when  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  the  field. 
Henry  M.  Whitney,  who  had  built  up  Bos¬ 
ton’s  electric  street-railway  system,  and  who, 
from  his  frequent  dealings  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  in  obtaining  franchises, 
had  the  reputation  of  carrj’ing  that  body  in 
his  waistcoat-pocket,  came  before  this  Legis¬ 
lature  with  a  proposition  for  a  charter  for  a 
new  and  independent  gas  company.  Up  to 
this  time  Whitney  had  had  no  relation  with 
the  gas  public.  The  basis  of  his  claim  was 
that  he  had  come  into  possession  of  a  patented 
device  through  which  it  became  possible  to 
turn  the  low-grade  sulphuric  coal  of  Nova 
Scotia  into  coke  without  .sacrificing  either  the 
valuable  by-products,  such  as  ammonia,  tar, 
etc.,  or  illuminating  gas.  This  was  a  very 
remarkable  pretension,  for  we  had  long  ago 
eliminated  these  low-grade  coals  from  con¬ 
sideration  as  material  for  gas-making,  but  if 
Whitney’s  device  actually  was  what  he 
claimed,  undoubtedly  he  would  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  competitor.  Whitney’s  petition  set  forth 
further,  that  because  of  the  exceedingly  low 
price  of  this  Province  coal  and  its  richness  in 
by-products  he  could  afford  to  sell  gas  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  50  cents  per  thousand  feet  (the 
legal  charge  was  then  $i  per  thousand  feet), 
a  price  which  would  enable  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  institutions  and  all  the  steam  and 
heating  plants  to  use  gas  economically  for 
fuel  purposes. 

The  thing  was  sprung  one  day  and  was  all 
over  town  before  night.  There  w'ere  inter¬ 
views  and  pamphlets  setting  forth  floridly  Mr. 
Whitney’s  good  intentions  toward  gas  con¬ 
sumers.  All  appearances  of  prearrangement 
were  in  view',  but  for  a  minute  we  did  not 
know  just  how  to  interpret  the  appearance  in 
our  field  of  this  other  Richmond.  I  should 
mention  that  Mr.  Whitney  was,  and  is,  one  of 
Boston’s  most  important  citizens,  at  the  pres¬ 


ent  time  President  of  her  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  a  brother  of  the  “  System’s”  most 
Machiavellian  votary,  the  late  William  C. 
Whitney.  Moreover,  H.  M.  Whitney  w'as  deep 
in  a  speculative  venture.  Dominion  Coil, 
which  owned  vast  tracts  of  these  low-gratle 
coal  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  w'as  known 
he  had  been  trying  vainly  to  utilize  their 
products  in  the  locomotives  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  railroad  and  several  other  ventures 
in  which  he  was  a  controlling  factor. 

The  application,  backed  by  H.  M.  Whit¬ 
ney’s  {Irestige,  and  the  roseate  dreams  of  cheap 
gas  it  conveyed,  created  a  sensation  in  Boston. 
Evidently  he  intended  to  have  it  seem  that  the 
I)eople  were  in  favor  of  the  new  charter,  for 
.simultaneously  there  appeared  notices  in  the 
press  calling  for  three  distinct  citizens’  meet¬ 
ings.  There  seemed  to  be  general  rejoicing 
that  at  last  the  odious  Standard-Oil  Addicks- 
Bay  State  Gas  outfit  with  all  its  corruption 
and  unwholesome  wrangling  w’as  to  be  depos¬ 
ited  outside  the  city  walls. 

The  experience  of  any  man  who  has  had  to 
do  with  political  and  financial  affairs  invari¬ 
ably  shows  him  that  nothing  ever  happens  of 
it.self.  Thunderbolts  do  descend  from  clear 
skies,  but  an  enemy  and  not  nature  has  hurled 
them.  A  clever  tactician  will  always  look  for 
his  antagonist’s  hand  behind  any  isolated  or 
detached  fluctuation  of  public  feeling  which 
bears  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  his  problem. 
In  one  way  it  seemed  reasonable  that  if  Whit¬ 
ney  really  had  found  a  way  to  get  something 
out  of  his  coal,  he  was  justified  in  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  could  not  but  see  how  the  new  project 
brought  about  the  very  situation  which  Rogers 
had  so  long  tried  to  get  us  into.  Selling  gas  at 
75  or  50  cents,  the  new  company  would  abso¬ 
lutely  command  the  business;  the  old  com¬ 
panies  must  go  bankrupt,  pass  into  a  receiver’s 
hands,  and  in  due  course  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  Whitney  corporation.  That  left  but 
one  gas  company  in  complete  control  of  the 
Boston  field,  and  it  would  not  be  bound  to 
continue  the  low  prices  when  competition  had 
disappeared,  but  would  be  legally  free  to  go 
back  to  the  old  rates  of  $1  and  $1.25.  A  com¬ 
bination  which  so  completely  went  Rogers’s 
way  surely  had  his  fine  slim  Italian  hand  at  its 
throttle. 

Once  I  had  made  up  my  mind  by  what  we 
were  confronted,  I  lost  no  time.  My  inquiries 
revealed  that  Whitney’s  alleged  control  of  the 
Legislature  was  not  exaggerated.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  eager  to  do  his  bidding  in  any  direction. 
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There  was  no  space  for  negotiation  or  delib¬ 
eration,  so  I  returned  his  bomb  with  another, 
which,  exploding  in  his  breastworks,  created 
as  much  of  a  sensation  as  his  own.  I  did  not 
believe  Whitney  could  do  with  Nova  Scotia  coal 
the  things  he  claimed,  but,  whether  or  not,  if_ 
he  got  his  charter,  Rogers’s  aim  had  been  ac¬ 
complished.  If  he  were  absolutely  bound, 
however,  under  heavy  bonds  to  do  e.xactly  as 
he  had  promised,  his  proposition  would  bie  so 
loaded  that  it  might  go  off  in  his  own  hands 
and  blow  him  to  pieces.  So  the  next  day  I 
went  personally  before  the  Legislature  and 
agreed  to  pay  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
$1,000,000  for  the  charter  Whitney  had  ap¬ 
plied  for,  and  offered  to  give  bonds  to  do  all 
the  things  Whitney  would  give  bonds  to  do  on 
receipt  of  it. 

This  proposition  made  a  pause.  It  startled 
the  public  and  set  the  Whitney  forces  agape. 
My  proposition  was  decidedly  novel,  and  on 
its  face  absurd.  The  State  could  not  under 
the  law  accept  a  million  dollars  or  any  other 
sum  for  its  charter,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  the  quickest-acting  horse-sense  producer 
that  could  possibly  have  been  brought  to  bear. 
It  was  di.scussed  everywhere.  Men  said; 

“  Why  not  ?  If  the  State  has  a  valuable  thing 
to  give  away,  why  should  it  not  go  to  the  one 
who  will  pay  the  people  the  most  money  for 
it?”  Above  all,  it  w'as  a  check.  I  had  out¬ 
flanked  the  enemy,  and  if  he  gave  battle  it 
would  have  to  be  on  my  conditions.  Whitney 
was  furious,  and  his  privately  owned  Legisla¬ 
ture  cursed  me  for  interfering  with  its  plans; 
but  he  and  they  recognizetl  my  advantage, 
and  that  night  I  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Whitney 
and  his  attorney  George  Towle. 

“WTiat  are  you  trying  to  do,  Lawson?” 
Whitney  asked. 

“Only  trying  to  protect  from  destruction  the 
Boston  gas  companies  of  which  I  am  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,”  I  replied. 

“But  my  proposition  is  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  one,”  Whitney  objected.  “I  have  got 
hold  of  this  invention,  which  enables  me  to 
utilize  my  Dominion  coal  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  make  coke  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  all  the  gas.  This  coal  is  cheap  to 
produce  and  costs  little  per  ton  to  bring  in. 
So  I  can  sell  gas  cheaper  than  you  can  make 
it.” 

“  .And  we  have  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  gas  which  has  cost  us  sev¬ 
enty  years  and  millions  of  dollars  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  and  also  the  customers  to  whom  you 
must  sell  your  cheap  gas,”  I  returned.  “If 


you  can  really  do  what  you  claim,  why  not 
go  ahead,  make  your  gas,  sell  it  to  us,  and 
we  will  distribute  it  to  the  people  and  we  will 
divide  the  profit,  and  you  will  make  as  much 
as  though  you  did  it  all,  for  you  will  not  have 
a  fight  on  hand,  or  be  obliged  to  build  up 
a  duplicate  plant?  That’s  all  you  can  do 
now’,  for  you  cannot  get  a  charter  to  duplicate 
our  plant,  because  whatever  price  you  offer 
the  Legislature  for  it  we  will  go  you  a  few 
hundred  thousand  better.” 

We  argued  for  hours  pro  and  con.  I 
showed  him  that  if  he  finally  prevailed  and  got 
what  he  was  after,  his  charter  would  bind  him 
to  the  absolute  fulfilment  of  his  promise  under 
bonds  that  would  make  it  unprofitable  and 
dangerous.  He  finally  made  up  his  mind  that 
such  a  victory  was  not  worth  winning,  and  he 
said  to  me : 

“  What  kind  of  a  hitch-up  can  I  make  with 
you  and  your  companies  ?  ” 

“  Any  fair  one,”  I  replied.  “  This  is  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  I  see  it,  and  I’m  going  to  be  frank; 
You  say  you  have  a  good  scheme,  but  you  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  Legislature,  and  you  have  evi¬ 
dently  entered  into  a  compact  with  Rogers 
whereby  he  is  to  utilize  what  you  have,  to 
knock  us  in  the  head.  Now  we  have  fairly 
checkmated  you,  and  Rogers  is  out.  Seems 
to  me  you  owe  it  to  us  and  yourself  to  give 
us  the  same  chance  you  offered  him.  Let 
us  utilize  your  plans  to  save  ourselves  and  to 
knock  Rogers  over  the  head.  But  first,  are 
you  free  to  go  on  with  us  without  explaining 
things  to ‘Standard  Oil’?” 

Whitney  assured  me  that  his  arrangement 
with  Rogers  was  tentative,  depending  on 
whether  he  could  get  the  charter  and  could 
carr)’  out  his  other  plans. 

After  some  further  mana*uvring  we  agreed 
that  we  should  withdraw  our  offer  from  the 
Legislature,  that  Whitney  should  secure  the 
new  charter,  and  that  it  should  be  so  word¬ 
ed  as  to  expressly  allow  his  company  to  lay 
pipes,  manufacture,  buy  or  sell  gas,  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  any  or  all  of  the  existing  or  new  gas 
companies  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  and 
that  when  the  charter  was  granted  it  should 
belong  equally  to  the  Addicks  Boston  gas 
companies  and  to  Whitney.  Upon  their  part 
the  Boston  gas  companies  would  buy  of  the 
new  company  all  the  gas  it  produced  at  some¬ 
thing  less  than  it  cost  them  to  manufacture  it 
under  the  old  process.  That  bound  us  to 
nothing  dangerous,  and  we  were  not  forced 
to  take  Whitney’s  gas  unless  he  actually  got 
the  results  he  promised. 
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At  this  period  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  workings  or  the  wire-pullings  of  State  Leg¬ 
islatures.  My  business  life  had  been  engaged 
at  the  stock  end  of  corporate  transactions,  and 
I  had  not  troubled  myself  about  franchises  or 
how  they  were  obtained,  being  content  to  play 
my  part  with  the  manufactured  product  with 
which  we  dealt  on  the  market.  •  In  a  general 
way  I  knew  political  corruption  existed.  That 
Rogers  had  obtained  favors  for  his  Brookline 
Company  through  bribing  officials  I  had  good 
grounds  to  believe;  I  had  read  of  strange  do¬ 
ings  in  connection  with  H.  M.  Whitney’s  West 
End  Railway  franchise  obtained  from  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  amid  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  much  public  scandal;  but  lieing 
quite  without  personal  experience  I  had  no 
clear  conception  of  how  things  were  done  and, 
innocently  enough,  I  asked  Whitney  Ijefore  we 
parted: 

“  How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  get  this  valu¬ 
able  charter  from  the  Legislature,  particularly 
with  such  a  strong  and  honest  man  as  Roger 
Wolcott  in  the  (lovemor’s  chair,  when  .\d- 
dicks  has  l)een  try’ing  continuously  for  four  or 
five  years,  regardless  of  expense,  to  .secure  an 
ordinary’  one  under  which  he  can  combine  our 
gas  companies  ?  ” 

(ieorge  Towle  answered  for  Whitney: 

“  I.awson,  that  part  is  no  affair  of  yours.  . 
Mr.  W’hitney  will  absolutely  guarantee  to  de¬ 
liver  all  those  goods,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 
override  the  Governor  in  getting  them,  he  will 
also  guarantee  to  do  that  too.  You  can  call 
all  that  done  the  minute  we  sign  papers.” 

There  was  no  doubt  the  new  combination 
was  a  winner  for  both  of  us.  If  Whitney  got 
the  charter,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  lot  of  money  out  of  his  Dominion  Coal 
stock,  which  would  surely  go  up  with  a  bound 
with  Bay  State  Gas  stock  when  it  became 
known  that  our  companies  were  in  the  new- 
deal.  Bc.sides,  all  the  talk  he  would  make 
over  the  value  of  the  charter  would  help  create 
a  market  for  new  stock  which  we  would  i.ssue 
and  buy  Rogers  out.  Then,  if  Whitney’s  in¬ 
vention  was  what  he  imagined,  his  own  profit 
would  run  into  millions  and  our  properties, 
having  the  sole  right  to  distribution,  would  be 
stronger  than  ever.  That  meant  resuscitation 
of  Bay  State  Gas,  and  that  all  the  stocks  and 
bonds  held  by  my  friends  and  the  public 
would  return  splendid  profits. 

I  tested  the  scheme  in  all  its  phases  and 
found  only  one  weak  spot  in  it.  We,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  companies,  were  to  ”go  snags”  with  Whit¬ 
ney  in  the  results  of  a  legislative  game  in 


which  he  was  to  bear  the  expense  of  getting 
a  charter,  and  as  Whitney  and  Towle  said 
it  was  to  cost  them,  to  get  it,  $250,000  to 
$300,000,  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  s<ime 
nasty  business  done  at  the  State  House. 

I  do  not  set  up  for  a  saint,  nor  to  possessing 
exclusive  virtues  which  distinguish  me  from 
the  ordinary  American  citizen  who  does  busi¬ 
ness  for  gain.  \  man  who  writes  the  hi.story 
of  affairs  in  which  he  bore  a  leading  part  is 
bound  to  be  accu.sed  of  egotism  however  he 
deals  with  himself,  especially  if  he  admits  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  honesty  and  fair¬ 
dealing  in  his  relations  with  his  friends  and 
the  public.  In  reiterating  that  the  bribery 
end  of  our  “  hitch-up  ”  with  Whitney  did  not 
appeal  to  me,  I  am  neither  pluming  nor  crown¬ 
ing  myself,  but  merely  stating  a  fact.  But 
this  was  an  emergency  I  could  not  meet  as  a 
mere  personal  concern.  It  was  my  duty  to 
care  for  the  interests  of  a  great  property  which 
must  not  l)e  endangered  by  my  scruples,  and 
I  was  willing  to  be  ad\'ised  by  my  business 
friends  in  the  matter.  So  I  went  round 
among  my  most  conser^•ative  banking,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  newspaper  connections  and  put 
hypothetical  questions  to  them  l>earing  on  my 
difficulty.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  replies 
were  the  same,  and  the  subject  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  a  joke — what  were  Legislatures 
for,  anyway,  but  to  be  ”  fi.xed  ”  ?  .\li  who  did 
business  with  Legi.slatures “fixed”  them,  and 
Whitney  was  certainly  the  star  “fixer.”  I 
frankly  stated  that  I  considered  bribing  a  leg¬ 
islator  as  a  low-down  crime  and  that  I  did  not 
l)elieve  it  was  done  in  our  strait-laced  old 
Commonwealth  as  freely  as  they  all  seemed 
to  think.  Thereupon  I  was  sarcastically  re¬ 
ferred  to  my  Bell  Telephone,  New’  Haven,  and 
Boston  &  Maine  railroad  friends,  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  trust  companies,  and  many  other 
representative  pillars  of  social  and  business 
society  w  ho  had  had  occasion  to  deal  w’ith  the 
State.  I  began  at  once  a  round  of  investiga¬ 
tion  among  men  who  would  talk  frankly  to 
me,  and  discovered  that  a  most  iniquitous  con- 
rlition  existed.  Massachusetts  senators  and 
representatives  w-ere  not  only  bought  and  sold 
as  sausages  or  fish  are  in  the  markets,  but 
there  existed  a  regular  quotation  schedule 
for  their  votes.  Many  of  the  prominent  law  ¬ 
yers  of  the  State  were  traffickers  in  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  earned  large  fees  engineering  the 
repeal  of  old  law’s  and  the  passage  of  new- 
ones,  .\gents  of  corporations  nominated  can¬ 
didates  for  office,  and  paid  the  expenses  of 
their  election  in  return  for  votes  for  a  favorite 
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measure  and  promises  to  “do  business.”  The 
Legislature  was  organized  on  the  same  basis; 
its  executive  oflScers  were  chosen  because 
of  their  subseivience  to  certain  corporation 
leaders;  committees  were  rigged  to  do  a 
given  thing  and  prevent  other  things  from 
being  done.  Above  all,  I  learned  that  the 
chance  of  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  obtaining 
a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  un¬ 
less  he  had  money  to  put  up  for  it.  was  about 
as  good  as  a  hobo’s  of  securing  a  diamond  and 
ruby  studded  crown  at  Tiffany’s  by  explaining 
that  he  wanted  it.  In  fact,  the  citizen’s  re¬ 
quest  would  be  regarded  by  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  very  much  as  Tiffany’s  would 
take  the  hobo’s — as  a  joke  first,  then  as  an 
impertinence. 

Right  here  I  desire  to  say  to  my  readers  and 
especially  to  all  those  hypocritical  and  igno¬ 
rant  people  who,  imagining  any  strong  state¬ 
ment  expresses  a  strong  prejudice  and  not  a 
fact,  wnll  cr}’,  “He  overstates!  He  exagger¬ 
ates!”  that  in  years  after  when  I  had  full 
opportunity  to  study  at  close  range  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  I..egislature,  its  workings  and  those 
who  worked  it,  all  the  impressions  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  time  were  absolutely  confirmed. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  sav,  then : 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLA¬ 
TURE  IS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  AS  .ARE 
SAUSAGES  AND  FISH  .AT  THE  .MAR¬ 
KETS  AND  WHARVES.  TH.AT  THE 
L.ARGEST.  WEALTHIEST,  AND  MOST 
PROMINENT  CORPOR.ATIONS  IN 
NEW  ENGL.AND,  WHOSE  AFF.AIRS 
ARE  CONDUCTED  BY  OUR  MOST 
REPRESENT.ATIVE  CITIZENS,  HA¬ 
BITUALLY  CORRUPT  THE  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS  LEGISL.ATURE,  AND  THE 
.MAN  OF  WEALTH  AMONG  THEM 
WHO  WOULD  ENTER  PROTEST 
AG.AINST  THE  INIQUITY  WOULD 
BE  LOOKED  ON  AS  A  “  CLASS  ANAR¬ 
CHIST.”  I  WILL  GO  FURTHER  AND 
SAY  TH.AT  IF  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  A 
\LAN  OF  THE  TYPE  OF  FOLK,  OF 
MISSOURI,  C.AN  BE  FOUND  WHO 
WILL  GIVE  OVER  SIX  MONTHS  TO 
TURNING  UP  THE  LEGISL.ATIVE 
AND  BOSTON  MUNICIPAL  SOD  OF 
THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,  WHO  DOES 
NOT  EXPOSE  TO  THE  WORLD  A 
CONDITION  OF  ROTTENNESS  MORE 
ROTTEN  THAN  WAS  EVER  BEFORE 
EXHIBITED  IN  ANY  COMMUNITY 
IN  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD,  IT  WILL 
BE  BECAUSE  HE  HAS  BEEN  SUFFO- 


C.ATED  BY  THE  STENCH  OF  WHAT 
HE  EXHUMES. 

.After  this  I  again  saw  Whitney  and  Towle, 
and  they,  not  relishing  my  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  briber}',  told  me  frankly  to  attend 
to  my  own  part  of  the  affair  and  leave  their  part 
to  them.  At  this  stage  I  called  in  Addicks, 
our  corporation  counsel,  and  some  of  the 
largest  holders  of  Bay  State  bonds  and  stock, 
and  put  before  them  the  bargain  I  had  ar¬ 
range  with  Whitney.  They  all  agreed  it  was 
an  excellent  comHnation,  and  ratified  the 
terms  I  have  pre^ously  stated.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  agreed  that  Whitney  should  make  over  to 
us  one-half  ownership  in  the  new  company, 
which  we  were  to  transfer  to  the  Bay  State 
Companv"  after  the  charter  had  been  granted. 
This  could  not  be  done  in  advance,  for  if  it 
were  publicly  known  that  the  Addicks  corpo¬ 
rations  had  an  interest  in  the  new  concern, 
the  howl  of  indignation  would  be  such  that 
even  Whitney’s  influence  with  the  Legislature 
could  not  save  his  charter  from  defeat. 

There  was  every  reason  at  this  stage  to 
regard  N'ictory  as  assured,  for  it  did  look  as 
though  the  flapping  sails  on  our  much  buffeted 
and  battered  craft  were  at  last  to  be  filled  with 
a  lusty  breeze  which  would  be  strong  enough 
to  carr}'  us  to  the  harbor  we  had  so  long  been 
trying  to  make.  Besides  what  we  could  do 
and  had  already  done,  we  now  had  Whitney 
for  an  ally,  and  certainly  he  was  a  stock¬ 
selling  power  thoughout  New  England.  He 
had  agreed  to  go  before  the  Legislature  and 
the  public,  and  pledge  his  word  that  his 
scheme  would  do  all  the  wonderful  things  he 
had  promised  for  it.*  And  when  amid  all  this 
acclamation  the  charter  was  awarded  and  it 
became  known  that  we  were  its  beneficiaries 
I  could  see  our  stock  soaring. 


CH.\PTER  XX 

AN  AWKWARD  ATTACK  OF  APPEXDICTTIS 

In  no  walk  of  life  is  that  head-light  axiom, 
“Man  proposes,  God  disposes,”  so  often 
flashed  plump  in  the  eyes  of  enthusiastic 
travellers  for  their  bewilderment  or  befuddle- 
ment  as  in  finance.  At  this  verj’  moment  of 
success,  I  was,  without  knowing  it,  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  but  this  difficulty  grew  out  of 

*  A&  a  matter  of  fact,  be  did.  later,  and  as  the  peroration  of 
an  eloquent  address  before  a  public  legislative  hearing,  elec* 
trified  the  .law-makers  wnth:  **  1  here  and  now  pledge  my 
word,  my  fortune,  and  my  sacred  honor  to  the  fulfilment  of 
these  promises.'* 
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causes  and  conditions  which  were  beyond  hu¬ 
man  power  to  calculate  or  foresee.  Here  is 
what  happened : 

All  the  details  of  our  l^argain  having  at  last 
been  agree<i  upon  verbally,  it  was  proper  the 
principals  should  get  together  and  formally 
execute  the  documents  which  should  bind  the 
trade.  We  arranged  to  meet  on  a  given  Sat¬ 
urday  at  the  beautiful  stock-farm  of  Parker 
C.  Chandler,  the  Bay  State’s  general  counsel, 
and  as  secrecy  was  important,  a  special  train 
was  to  take  the  party  the  twenty-five  miles  out 
of  Boston.  By  an  unavoidable  accident  I 
missed  the  train,  and  in  driving  over  the  road 
in  a  bleak  rain-storm,  caught  a  violent  cold. 
I  was  about  three  hours  late,  but  we  went  to 
work  with  a  will  and  by  seven  o’clock,  a  little 
before  dinner,  our  contracts  had  been  dic¬ 
tated  to  the  stenographers  and  would  l)e 
typed,  ready  to  sign,  by  the  time  we  came  to 
coffee. 

That  dinner  was  a  thing  to  l)e  rememliered. 
No  one  in  New  England  understands  more 
admirably  the  art  of  dining  than  ‘Parker 
Chandler,  and  this  was  a  feast  worthy  to 
celebrate  the  brilliant  new  combination  which 
w'as  to  end  all  our  troubles,  and  lead  us  out  of 
darkness  into  the  light.  As  the  cheese  was 
being  ser\'ed  I  was  seized  suddenly  with  a 
most  terrific  pain,  which  was  followed  by  con¬ 
vulsions.  They  carried  me  to  a  bedroom; 
lawyers  and  capitalists  went  scurrying  after 
doctors,  and  the  documents  which  were  all 
ready  awaiting  execution  were  put  aside  in  the 
confusion.  It  was  obvious  that  at  that  junc¬ 
ture  I  could  not  O.  K.  them.  At  last  specialists 
from  Boston  arrived  and  it  was  diagnosed 
that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  an  aggravated  at¬ 
tack  of  appendicitis.  At  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  after  a  prolonged  consultation,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  my  next  field 
of  operations  would  be  in  another  world. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  a  little  later, 
when  I  awoke  to  a  brief  interv’al  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  that  I  noted  a  scene  the  memorj’  of  which 
invariably  rises  to  my  mind’s  eye  whenever 
I  try  to  mitigate  or  subdue  my  feelings  of 
hatred  and  disgust  for  Addicks.  The  room 
was  dimly  lit;  the  two  doctors  were  at  the  foot 
of  the  b^;  Addicks,  standing  beside  them, 
was  looking  fixedly  at  me.  I  caught  his  eye; 
doped  as  I  was  with  opiates  I  saw  the  cold, 
calculating  expression  of  his  face,  which  told 
me  as  plainly  as  words  that  he  felt  it  was  all 
up  with  me,  that  my  usefulness  to  him  was  at 
an  end,  and  that  without  a  thought  for  my  in¬ 
terests  or  a  scintilla  of  regret,  he  was  calculating 


how  to  turn  my  death  to  his  advantage.  An 
amused  conviction  of  the  man’s  heartlessness 
crept  over  me,  and  then  I  passed  out  into  the 
land  of  dreams. 

From  that  night  until  one  bright  morning 
ten  days  later,  1  was  visiting  other  worlds  than 
those  of  finance  and  gas;  but  on  the  tenth  day 
they  told  me  I  had  eluded  the  grim  ferryman 
and,  barring  accident,  might  get  out  into  the 
world  again  in  five  weeks.  The  suspicion 
that  Addicks’s  expression  that  fateful  night 
had  awakened  at  once  recurred  to  my  mind, 
and  the  following  day  I  sent  for  my  principal 
attorney  and  demanded  an  exact  statement 
of  what  had  hapj)ened  in  the  interval  of  my 
illness.  He  had  kept  close  track  of  all  that 
had  transpired,  and  the  facts  he  revealed, 
calloused  as  I  was  to  the  thought  of  Addicks’s 
baseness,  horrifie<l  me  by  their  cold-bkxxled 
villainy.  My  a.ssociates  had  gone  ahead  with 
a  vengeance,  without  waiting  a  minute  to 
see  whether  I  should  live  or  die.  My  offer 
to  the  Legislature  had  been  withdrawn; 
Addiclcs  had  substituted  his  name  for  mine 
in  all  the  documents,  and  then  he  had  traded 
with  Rogers.  It  had  l)een  arranged  be¬ 
tween  them  that  Whitney  .should  go  on  and 
get  the  charter,  which  was  to  allow  the  com¬ 
pany  to  .sell  gas  at  any  price,  for  it  was  not  to 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  gas  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  had  pledged  the  public  that  the 
price  of  gas  in  Boston  should  not  ever  Ije  more 
than  $i  j)er  one  thousand  feet.  This  ob¬ 
tained,  a  new  corporation  was  to  be  organ¬ 
ized,  into  which  Rogers  would  merge  his  com¬ 
panies,  and  Addicks  our  Boston  properties,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  Bay  State  stock  and 
l)ondholders  high  and  dry,  while  Addicks, 
Whitney,  and  Rogers  reaped  tremendous 
profits.  These  amiable  plans  were  being  ham¬ 
mered  into  shape  at  top  speed,  and  unless 
I  could  get  into  harness  at  once,  my  friends 
and  I  would  most  certainly  be  ground  up. 
Headquarters  had  been  opened  at  the  Algon¬ 
quin  Club,  and  there  Addicks,  Whitney, 
Towle,  and  the  lawyers  and  lobbyists  were 
holding  day  and  night  sessions. 

There  was  but  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and 
I  lost  not  a  moment.  I  sent  for  my  doctors 
and  said;  “I  will  absolutely  give  up  to-day, 
to-morrow,  and  next  day  to  getting  well; 
but  on  the  fourth  day  I  will  be  moved  in 
a  special  car  to  Boston  and  then  to  the 
Algonquin  Club.”  I  explained  the  situation 
and  showed  them  that  regardless  of  all  con¬ 
sequences  this  must  be  done. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  on  the 
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faces  of  these  loyal  associates  of  mine — Ad- 
dicks,  Whitney,  and  the  others — when  I 
dropped  in  upon  their  deliberations  Saturday 
morning,  four  days  later.  My  doctor,  a  nurse, 
and  my  lawyer  accompanied  me,  and  I  was 
swathed  in  flannels  and  shawb.  I  got  to  a 
chair,  dismissed  my  attendants  and  launched 
in.  WTiat  little  I  had  to  say  would  be  “  edgy  ” 

I  told  them,  but  brief.  It  was  all  that.  I 
insisted  that  we  go  right  back  to  our  old  bar¬ 
gain  exactly  at  the  place  we  left  it  the  night  I 
was  stricken.  If  they  did  not  comply,  I 
would  make  application  for  a  receiver  for  the 
Bay  State  companies  and  give  to  the  after¬ 
noon  papers  the  inside  facts  of  the  affair  from 
beginning  to  end.  No  one  doubted  either  my 
ability  or  my  determination  to  carry  out  my 
threat.  We  sent  for  the  documents  that  had 
been’  prepared  at  Parker  Chandler’s,  arid  in¬ 
side  of  three  hours  these  had  been  substi¬ 
tuted  and  the  several  agreements  entered 
into  with  Rogers  formally  renounced.  I 
retired  to  bed  that  night  with  a  chuckle  of 
self-satisfaction,  and  a  full  sense  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  force  of' the  axiom  I  have 
referred  to. 

The  low-down  treachery  and  double-deal¬ 
ing  characterizing  this  transaction,  the  utter 
callousness  to  sacred  obligations  it  exhibits  in 
men  of  presumed  high  standing  and  personal 
honor,  may  surprise  my  readers.  I  assure 
them  that  several  such  episodes  will  be  told  in 
the  forthcoming  pages  of  this  histor\-,  and 
that  among  a  certain  school  of  eminent  finan¬ 
ciers,  loyalty  is  no  more  than  devotion  to  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  highest  profit.  If 
circumstances  shift  this  from  the  side  of  their 
enlistment  to  that  of  an  adversary,  their  arms 
and  hearts  go  where  their  pockets  lead.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Hessian  who 
“down-town”  is  steeped  in  perfidy,  trickery, 
and  fraud,  may  be  before  the  “up-town” 
world  as  a  Christian  citizen  and  an  example  of 
domestic  nrtue.  The  type  is  not  uncommon 
nowadays  of  the  pleasant  and  proper  gentle¬ 
man,  prompt  to  knock  down  anyone  daring  to 
asperse  his  veracity  after  five  any  evening  and 
all  day  Sunday,  but  who  considers  himself  free 
to  engage  in  any  dirty  juggle  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  from  9  A.M.  to  4.45  p.m.  In  office  hours 
you  run  no  risk  in  calling  him  a  liar,  for  then 
he’ll  laugh  at  the  joke  and  tell  you  business 
is  business.  However,  the  foregoing  episode 
was  an  experience  that  left  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind,  and  the  hatred  and  dis¬ 
gust  it  engendered  precipitated  events  out  of 
which  in  the  course  of  years  came  the  offences 


and  injuries  that  are  responsible  for  the  story 
of  “  Frenzied  Finance.” 

The  immediate  results  of  my  reappearance 
were  not  startling.  Rogers  raved  at  Addicks 
and  especially  at  Whitney,  but  he  was  too  old 
a  student  of  men,  and  the  monkeys  Dame 
Fortune  makes  of  them,  to  sulk  over  facts  he 
could  not  remedy.  So  he  resumed  his  former 
attitude  of  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up, 
which  indeed  he  had  maintained  ever  since 
my  unsuccessful  effort  to  make  terms  with 
him. 

Fate  had  not  yet  tired,  however,  of  play¬ 
ing  shuttlecock  with  our  hopes.  The  workl 
learned  one  morning  of  a  new  gas  called  acet¬ 
ylene,  clear,  brilliant,  cheap,  and  simply  made 
from  calcium  carbide.  It  would  surely  revo¬ 
lutionize  gas-making  the  world  over,  and  the 
company  which  could  secure  the  right  to  it 
would  have  those  who  could  not  at  its  mercy. 
Addicks  moved  like  a  flash  to  gather  in  the 
advantage,  and  the  announcement  that  the 
new  gas  had  been  proved  a  success  was 
coupled  in  the  press  with  the  news  that  the 
Bay  State  Gas  had  captured  the  invention  for 
New  England,  and  was  to  pay  millions  for  it. 
This  did  give  a  boost  to  our  securities,  and 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  we  had  clinched 
our  success  with  another  rivet.  What  Ad¬ 
dicks  had  done  was  this:  He  had  bought  the 
right,  subject  to  the  test  of  a  great  public 
demonstration.  For  this  a  great  flare-up  was 
arranged.  Eminent  mayors,  counsellors,  and 
gas  magnates  attended  in  multitude,  and  if 
the  invention  met  its  engagements,  there 
would  be  such  a  blaze  of  publicity  and  con¬ 
gratulation  that  we  felt  sure  our  new  stock 
would  go  off  like  hot  cakes.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  proved  in  a  most  sensational  way  that 
acetylene  was  a  failure — a  tremendous  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred;  three  men  were  killed, 
many  others  injured,  and  next  day  back  went 
our  stock  to  its  old  figures. 

All  this  time  I  had  sought  most  diligently 
for  the  real  solution  of  our  troubles — a  metho<l 
of  purchasing  Rogers’s  companies.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  guarantee  there  must  be,  not  only  for 
the  performance  of  our  financial  engagements 
but  to  insure  to  Rogers  the  integrity  of  his 
properties  while  under  the  domination  of 
Addicks.  The  difficulty  was,  in  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  company,  to  put  together  any 
satisfactory  guarantee.  Others  in  our  group 
had  wTestled  with  the  problem  as  strenuously 
as  I  had.  Suddenly,  a  few  days  before 
May,  1896,  the  light  came  to  me.  All  the 
time  the  solution  had  been  in  our  hands,  and. 
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beset  as  we  were,  it  had  never  occurred  to 
any  of  us.  We  absolutely  controlled  the  old 
Boston  gas  companies.  They  were  intrin¬ 
sically  among  the  richest  corporations  in 
Massachusetts,  and  although  their  stocks 
were  pledged  for  the  $12,000,000  of  bonds 
held  by  the  public,  they  did  not  o\^e  a  dollar. 
Though  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Bay  State  Company  and  the  Mercantile 
Trust,  which  held  their  shares,  precluded 
them  from  contracting  any  debts,  they  were 
empowered,  through  us,  their  officials,  to  buy 
or  sell  gas,  and  all  their  great  w’ealth  was 
behind  such  contracts.  If,  then,  we  agreed 
on  their  behalf  to  buy  gas  of  the  Brookline 
Company  for  a  term  of  years  at  such  a  price 
and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  the  latter 
concern  a  profit  equal  to  10  p)er  cent,  divi¬ 
dends  on  its  stock,  surely  we  had  complied 
with  the  very  letter  of  Rogers’s  exaction. 
Testing  the  idea  in  one  way  and  another  I 
found  it  sound  as  a  bell.  The  problem  after 
that  was  to  get  into  shape  for  the  substantial 
issue  of  new  stock  we  must  make  to  pay  for  our 
purchase.  The  banks  and  trust  companies 
were  loaded  up  with  our  securities  pledged  for 
loans,  and  before  there  w’ould  be  any  convic¬ 
tion  behind  our  prosperity  it  behooved  us  to 
get  all  our  valuables  out  of  pawn.  So  I  went 
to  Mr.  Rogers  and  frankly  told  him  I  had 
solved  our  problem  and  his  by  a  financial  in¬ 
vention  of  my  own.  1  entered  into  the  details 
of  our  plan,  explaining  it  would  not  even  be 
necessary  for  us  to  buy  any  gas  of  him,  because 
we  would  turn  over  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
own  customers  to  the  Brookline  Company  to 
secure  to  it  the  required  profit.  He  saw  the 
scheme  with  all  its  far-reaching  px>ssibilities 
in  an  instant,  and  nodded  assent.  Then  I 
broached  the  rest  of  my  plan — we  would  pay 
him  four  and  a  half  millions  in  six  months. 
To  do  this  we  must  sell  stocks  and  bonds. 
Before  we  could  do  that  it  was  necessary  that 
he  help  us  still  further — he  must  buy  of  us 
all  the  bonds  now  in  pledge  and  the  stock  of 
the  Dorchester  Gas  Company,  another  Bay 
State  asset  up  for  security,  all  for  the  sum 
of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  With  this 
amount  these  securities  w’ould  at  once  be 
released  and  turned  over  to  him.  Then  he 
should  resell  them  to  us  together  with  the 
Brookline  Gas  Company  for  six  millions  of 
dollars.  There  should  be  a  formal  turning 
over  of  the  management  of  his  prop)erties  so 
the  public  should  be  convinced  that  we  really 
were  the  victors  in  the  strife.  Mr.  Rogers 
saw  my  px>int,  quickly  ran  over  its  details  in 


his  comprehensive  way,  and  closed  the  trade 
without  further  bargaining.  That  time, 
thank  Heaven,  it  was  not  within  Addicks’s 
p)Ower  to  thwart  me. 

On  May  ist  we  made  our  settlement  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  terms  I  had  arranged.  The 
six  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  p)aid  Novem¬ 
ber  ist.  As  the  necessary  options  and  sales 
could  not  legally  run  to  our  company,  they 
were  made  to  Henry  M.  Whitney,  and  he 
simultaneously  transferred  them  to, us,  and 
we  elected  him  a  director  of  our  different 
corp>orations.  Rogers  publicly  resigned  and 
turned  over  to  us  the  control  of  the  Brookline 
Company,  and  w’e  elected  our  own  manage¬ 
ment.  To  all  intents  and  purp>oses  we  had 
won. 

The  settlement  w’as  the  sensation  of  the  day 
in  financial  circles,  and  I  was  the  recipient  of 
many  generous  congratulations.  I  had  nei¬ 
ther  time  nor  inclination  to  take  care  of  bou¬ 
quets  at  that  moment,  however,  for  I  wa.s 
too  keenly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  raising 
six  millions  of  dollars  in  the  limited  p)eriod 
at  our  dispK>sal.  Times  have  changed  since 
1896.  Then  six  millions  was  quite  a  large 
sum,  larger  than  sixty  millions  now.  That 
was  before  the  halcyon  p)eriod  of  “frenzie<l 
finance.” 

CHAPTER  XXI 

BRIBING  A  LEGISLATURE 

That  six  months  between  May  ist  and  No¬ 
vember  1st  was  the  most  crowded  period  in  all 
my  experience  up  to  that  time.  Events  of 
consequence  tumbled  over  one  another  in  star¬ 
tling  succession.  We  actually  lived  on  sens;»- 
tions.  In  exercising  the  historian’s  right  to 
choose  the  order  of  setting  them  down  lam 
puzzled  as  to  which  to  give  precedence.  Shall 
I  commence  with  the  sensational  briber)-  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  which  occurre.l 
within  this  pieriod,  or  the  episode  that  was  the 
exciting  climax  of  that  interval  of  trial  ?  About 
this  time,  too,  occurred  the  lay-ing  of  the 
foundation  of  “Coppers”  and  Amalgamated, 
but  that  certainly  requires  a  chapter  to  itself. 
However,  as  all  are  stair)-  e.xamples  of  what 
made  “Frenzied  Finance”  pxissible,  and  as  any 
one  fits  into  my  stor)-  as  well  ahead  as  be¬ 
hind  the  other  tw-o.  I’ll  take  them  in  the  suc¬ 
cession  above  set  dow-n. 

The  \Miitney  machine  for  the  manufacture 
and  moulding  of  legislation  was  complex  but 
efficient.  It  achieved  its  w-onders  in  broad 
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daylight.  Considering  what  it  did  and  how  it 
was  done,  the  astonishing  fact  is  that  no  out¬ 
cry  to  speak  of  was  ever  raised  at  its  per¬ 
formances.  It  was  vastly  bolder  than  Tam¬ 
many  and  made  fewer  excuses  for  what  it 
grabbed.  But  its  chief  engineer  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  citizen,  and  his  assistants  all  gentlemen  of 
great  respectability  and  admirable  antece¬ 
dents,  and  in  Boston,  social  and  civic  die- . 
tions  are  shields  behind  which  much  may  be 
concealed. 

Corrupting  a  Legislature  is  not  something  a 
man  may  do  with  a  fillip  of  his  finger  and 
thumb.  However  bold  the  operations  the 
convenances  must  be  observed.  When  really 
large  designs  are  entertained,  the  manipu¬ 
lator  begins  before  the  preceding  election  and 
has  had  his  “lawyers”  at  work  throughout 
the  country,  seeing  candidates  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  their  feelings.  So  a  certain  percentage  of 
votes  are  signed  and  sealed  in  aclvance,  ready 
for  delivery  at  the  proper  time.  But  there  is 
always  a  crowd  of  new  men  who  must  be 
taken  care  of  on  the  spot,  and  these  must  be 
approached  with  tact.  Some  amateurs  have 
fanatical  notions  of  honor  which  interfere 
with  both  their  own  and  the  interests  of  fran¬ 
chise-grabbers.  To  deal  with  all  these  con¬ 
tingencies,  to  take  care  of  captured  votes  and 
to  shape  legislative  proceedings  along  safe 
lines,  require  the  services  of  almost  an  army 
of  men. 

At  the  head  of  Whitney’s  forces  was  his 
lawyer,  George  H.  Towle,  big  of  brain,  pon¬ 
derous  of  frame,  and  with  the  strength  of  an 
ox.  A  man  of  terrific  temper,  he  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fear.  Nothing  aroused 
him  to  such  frenzy  as  to  have  to  do  with  a 
legislator  who  unnecessarily  haggled  over  the 
price  of  his  vote  or  influence.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions,  when  a  lieutenant  had  reported  that 
Senator  This  or  Representative  That  would 
not  come  into  camp,  Towle,  with  an  oath, 
would  .simply  say:  “Take  me  to  him, and  I’ll 
have  his  vote  in  ten  minutes  or  there’ll  be 
occasion  for  a  new  election  in  his  district  to¬ 
morrow  !  ” 

Second  in  command  was  Mr.  Patch,  Towle’s 
secretary  and  factotum,  his  exact  opposite 
in  every  way.  Where  Towle  was  brutally 
straight  to  the  point,  Mr.  Patch  was  as  smooth 
an  intriguer  as  ever  connected  himself  with 
secrets  by  w’ay  of  keyholes  and  transoms.  It 
is  a  Beacon  Hill  tradition  that  for  years  Towle 
on  final-pajTnent  day  would  have  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  march 
through  his  private  offices  one  at  a  time,  and, 


handing  each  of  them  their  loot,  would  pro¬ 
claim:  “  Well,  you’re  settled  with  in  full,  aren’t 

you  ?  That  represents  your  vote  on - and 

on  - .”  Then  he  would  loudly  identify 

the  bill  and  the  particulars  of  the  service, 
while  behind  a  partition  with  a  stenographer 
would  be  Mr.  Patch,  who  after  the  notes  had 
been  written  out  would  witness  the  accuracy 
of  the  stenographer’s  report.  When  the  Leg¬ 
islature  assembled  again,  old  members,  the 
same  story  goes,  would  l)e  requested  to  call  on 
Towle  to  renew  acquaintanceship.  Then  he 
would  allow  them  to  look  over  his  memoranda 
“  just  to  keep  ’em  from  lieing  t(X)  proud,”  as 
he  gently  phrased  it. 

Subordinate  to  Towle  and  Patch  was  a  long 
line  of  eminently  respectable  lawyers  known 
all  over  the  Commonwealth  as  “Whitney’s 
attorneys.”  The.se  men  participated  at  nom¬ 
inations,  orated  at  elections,  and  took  care  of 
the  finer  preliminary  details.  The  first  line 
of  attack  was  composed  of  practical  [)oliticians 
of  various  grades — ex-senators  or  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  local  bos.ses,  who  were  known  as 
“Whitney’s  right-hand  men.”  Below  these 
were  the  ordinary  lobbyists,  the  detectives,  and 
runners,  who  kept  “  tabs  ”  on  every  move  and 
deed,  day  and  night,  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  This  was  the  Whitney  machine, 
and  it  worked  together  with  that  fine  solidity 
and  evenness  which  can  only  be  attained  with 
lots  of  practice  and  much  success.  In  com- 
])arison  with  this  com{)etent  organization,  an 
average  “  Tammany  Gang.”  a  “  Chicago  Com¬ 
bine,”  or  a  St.  Louis  Syndicate”  would  look 
like  a  broken-down  snow-plough  in  August. 

It  is  seldom  the  public  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  picture,  drawn  to  life,  of 
the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  greatest  States 
in  the  Union  in  the  act  of  being  bribed  to 
grant  the  votaries  of  “  frenzied  finance,”  for 
nothing,  those  things  which  should  and  do 
belong  to  the  people,  and  for  which  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  votaries  would  willingly  pay  millions  of 
dollars  if  they  were  comf>elled  to.  I  shall 
dwell  on  the  performance  that  ensued  at  this 
juncture  of  my  story  long  enough  to  present 
an  outline  of  the  proce.ss. 

Headquarters  for  Whitney’s  Ma.s.sachusetts 
Pipe  Line  were  opened  at  Young’s  Hotel, 
Parlors  9,  10,  and  ii.  Rooms  6,  7,  8,  second 
story  front.  Parlors  9  and  10  were  the  gen¬ 
eral  reefeption-room,  while  1 1  was  for  the  com¬ 
mander  himself  and  the  holding  of  important 
and  “touchy”  interviews.  The  Rooms  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8  were  u.sed  for  educational  purposes. 
In  the  morning  the  place  was  deserted,  but  at 
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noon  the  parlors  liegan  to  fill  up  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  “  Machine”  and  their 
friends,  trustworthy  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  A  little  later  an  elaborate  luncheon 
would  be  served,  the  supiernumeraries  eating 
in  one  room,  Towle  and  his  chiefs  and  the  leg¬ 
islators  in  the  other.  There  the  gossip  of  the 
morning  session  was  exchanged  and  the  work 
laid  out  for  the  afternoon  legislative  and  com¬ 
mittee  sessions.  Another  inter^'al  of  silence 
and  peace  until  at  5.30  the  real  business  of  the 
day  began.  Mr.  Patch  was  generally  on  the 
ground  first,  carrying  the  books  in  which  the 
bribery  records  were  kept,  for  be  it  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Whitney  ma¬ 
chine  was  largely  due  to  the  thoroughly  sys¬ 
tematic  manner  in  which  its  operations  were 
conducted.  Nothing  was  left  to  chance  or  to 
anyone’s  memory.  In  turn,  the  subordinates 
presented  careful  reports  of  the  day’s  trans¬ 
actions.  At  6.30  Mr.  Towle  would  go  over 
these  documents,  “  sizing  up  ”  the  actual  re¬ 
sults  for  submission  later  to  the  chief  himself. 
Between  7.30  and  8.30  the  “  Machine  ”  dinetl ; 
the  remains  of  the  feast  having  been  removed, 
the  doors  were  locked  and  the  books  brought 
out. 

If  an  outsider  could  possibly  have  obtained 
the  entry  to  the  headquarters  of  The  Whitney 
Massachusetts  Pipe  Line,  say  at  q  o’clock  any 
evening  during  the  session,  he  might  easily 
have  imagined  himself  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  or  at  Tattersall’s  on  the  night  of  the 
first  day  of  an  international  horse-sale.  This 
is  what  he  would  see:  In  Parlor  10,  seated  at 
a  long  table  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Towle’s  chiefs,  all 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  smoking  voluminously; 


before  each  a  sheet  of  p>aper  on  which  was 
printed  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture;  against  every  name  a  blank  space  ft>r 
memoranda;  at  the  head  of  the  table  Towle 
himself,  frowning  severely  over  a  similar  sheet 
having  broader  memoranda-spaces.  One- 
after  another  the  chiefs  would  call  off  the 
names  of  the  legislators,  reporting  .as  they 
went  along.  The  outsider  would  hear  drone«l 

monotonously:  “ . from . not 

my  man; . from . my  man  and 

. ’s  man;  seen  to-day,  stofxl  same  as 

yesterday; . from .  raised 

price  $20,  making  it  Si 50;  agreed;  $10 
paid  on  account,  total  of  Sqo  due;  raised  be¬ 
cause . told  him  that  he  had  got  $20 

more  from . ” 

As  each  man  reported,  the  other  chiefs  and 
Towle  discussed  the  details,  and  when  a  de¬ 
cision  on  disputed  fx>ints  was  arrived  at, 
Towle  would  make  a  memorandum  on  his 
blank,  and  the  chief  concerned  recorded  the 
order  in  the  little  note-book  which  each  carrietl. 
All  reports  in  at  last,Towle  retired  to  Room  1 1 
and  speedily  returnerl  with  the  “stuff”,  con¬ 
sisting  of  cash,  stock,  puts,  calls,  or  transpor¬ 
tation  tickets,  which  he  dealt  out  to  the  chiefs 
to  fulfil  the  promises  they  had  made  for  the 
day.  It  would  be  obvious  to  the  outsider,  as 
soon  as  he  had  learned  what  was  being  dealt 
in,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  bargained  with  the  different  member- 
of  “  the  machine”  to  sell  their  votes  not  tmly  in 
Committee  but  in  full  ses.sion  of  the  Legi.sla- 
ture,  that  the  price  was  to  be  jwid  when  the 
votes  were  cast,  though  something  was  in- 


C'ontiniMd  on  page  65  of  the  ■  Advertising  Section  of  thi»  i«<iue. 
See  ‘'I.au'»on  and  His  Critics"  on  page  68— Advertising  Section 


In  Memory  of  Hannah’s  Laugh 


By  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 


IS  name  was  “  ’Rastus  Calhoun 
Breckenridge,”  he  announced 
the  morning  that  he  began  his 
new  duties  as  janitor  of  the 
Adelaide  apartments,  and  he 
at  once  gave  the  tenants  to 
understand  that  no  liberties  were  to  be 
taken  with  it.  He  preferred  it  a/i  when 


he  was  addressed  in  ordinarj-  conversation, 
he  explained  to  them,  but  he  had  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  title,  “Mistah  Breckenridge,” 
when  they  felt  hurried.  This  interestetl 
ever)-  inmate  of  the  Adelaide,  and  for  a  few 
days  amazingly  amused  several,  who  gave 
play  to  their  fancy  in  the  use  of  abbreriations 
which  struck  them  as  humorous.  Their  jokes 
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lost  point,  subsequently,  when  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  on  no  occasion  did  “  Mistah  Breck- 
enridge”  respond  to  their  calls  nor  meet 
their  demands — whereas  his  service  to  all 
others  was  swift,  expert,  phenomenally  per¬ 
fect.  Thereafter  the  jokers  forswore  indul¬ 
gence  of  their  sense  of  humor  and  addressed 
the  janitor  at  full  length  and  with  fuller  defer¬ 
ence,  to  reap  their  reward  with  those  whose 
apartments  were  warm,  whose  reasonable  re¬ 
quests  were  met,  whose  halls  were  clean,  and 
whose  door-knobs  shone  even  as  the  rare 
smile  of  “Mistah  Breckenridge ”  himself. 

It  required  no  unusual  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  to  discover  that  as  a  janitor  the  new  man 
was  the  rare  and  perfect  specimen  who  keeps 
alive  in  a  chilly  world  the  tender  plant  of 
faith.  Long  before  the  sun  was  up  his  busy 
mop  and  broom  were  heard  in  the  land,  and 
the  slip-slap  of  his  carpet-slippers,  flopping 
along  the  halls  as  he  made  his  nightly  round, 
was  the  lullaby  of  dissipated  souls  who  “re¬ 
tired  ”  at  eleven.  Results  followed  with  grat¬ 
ifying  promptness.  Apartments  long  empty 
were  soon  rented,  and  envious  neighbors  came 
to  gaze  in  awe  upon  the  Adelaide  and  its  pre¬ 
siding  genius,  beholding  in  it  the  fine  essence 
of  New  England  neatne.ss  and  in  him  a  small, 
thin,  nervous,  insignificant-looking  “colored 
gemman,”  who  looked  past  the  sides  of  their 
faces  with  cold  aloofness.  Often  neighlxirs, 
passing  the  impressive  entrance,  heard  from 
the  lower  regions  of  the  building  the  .sound 
of  a  high  chuckle,  deepening  rapidly  to  a 
contralto  gurgle,  and  then  broadening  out 
into  a  long,  rich,  velvety  laugh  as  smooth  as 
a  flowing  stream.  No  one  could  hear  that 
laugh  unmoved.  It  rippled,  it  liltetl,  it  dierl 
away,  and  rolled  forth  again  until  the  most 
blasi  listener  smiled  in  sympathy,  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  streets  haw-hawed  in  mindless 
glee.  It  was  the  laugh  of  Hannah — .l/r5. 
’Rastus  Calhoun  Breckenridge,  as  her  hus¬ 
band  was  careful  to  explain;  and  he  once  so 
far  forgot  his  dignity  as  to  add  expansively, 
“We  got  de  stifkit  dat  prove  hit,  Hannah  an’ 
me.  We  got  mah’d,  real  mah’d,  by  a  pah- 
son.” 

Hannah — stout,  indolent,  good-looking, 
good-natured,  large  enough  to  make  two 
small  persons  like  her  husband — chuckled 
and  gurgled  into  her  fruity  laugh. 

“  Dat’s  de  mos’  pahtickler  man,”  she  volun¬ 
teered  artlessly.  Then,  seeing  with  wifely  in¬ 
sight  the  first  traces  of  gloom  on  her  lord’s 
brow,  she  winked,  trembled  like  a  jelly-fish  in  a 
fresh  convulsion  of  her  exhaustless  mine  of 


mirth  and  disappeared  into  the  lower  regions, 
to  which,  it  was  said,  her  husband  devoted 
much  more  housewifely  care  than  she  did. 
Usually  he  cooked  his  meals — and  hers.  In¬ 
variably  he  scrubbed  and  swept  the  floors. 
Not  infrequently  he  washed  and  ironed.  But 
whatever  he  did  and  wherever  he  was,  the 
ripple  of  his  wife’s  easy  laughter  followed  him 
like  the  wave  in  the  wake  of  a  puffing  tug;  and 
as  he  listened,  the  weazened  face  of  “  Mistah 
Breckenridge”  took  on  the  expression  of  a 
small  dog  who  hears  his  master’s  footsteps 
at  the  end  of  a  dragging  day. 

The  strenuousness  of  life  left  ’Rastus  little 
time  for  the  society  of  his  wife,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  a  rainlx)w-hued 
apparition  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Adelaide,  which,  being  resolved  into  its 
elements,  was  recognized  as  “  Mistah  ”  and 
Mrs.  Breckenridge  attired  for  a  walk.  Richly 
red  were  the  hats  of  Hannah,  brilliantly  blue 
her  gown,  glaringly  yellow  her  new  kid  gloves. 
Like  a  rubber-tired  automobile  she  rolled 
along  the  street,  while,  not  a  bad  second — im¬ 
maculate,  silent,  spatted,  creased,  silk-hatted, 
gloved,  and  lavender-tied — pattered  her  small 
husband.  He  rarely  spoke  and  never  laughed ; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  that  Hannah  missed 
these  attentions;  if  she  did,  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  compensations,  one  of  which  she  confided 
to  the  cook  of  the  newly  married  Browns,  on 
the  first  floor. 

“  ’Rastus  suttinly  do  pay  mah  bills,”  she 
murmured  appreciatively.  .\nd  then,  with 
her  unctuous  laugh,  “An’  ah  suttinly  does 
keep  dat  man  busy  at  hit'.” 

Quite  possibly  it  was  this  and  his  other 
occupations  which  for  a  long  time  made  “  Mis¬ 
tah  Breckenridge”  seemingly  oblivious  of  a 
situation  which  deeply  impre.sse<l  many  others. 
It  was  the  frequent  presence  in  his  home  of 
another  “  colored  gemman” — large,  brilliant¬ 
ly  attired,  loud-voiced,  and  cheerful — who 
called  upon  Hannah  three  or  four  times  a 
week  and  whiled  away  many  hours  in  her 
stimulating  society.  Occa.sionally  her  hus¬ 
band  found  him  there,  but  if  the  fact  annoyed 
him,  he  gave  no  evidence  of  it.  It  was  ob¬ 
served,  too,  that  the  manner  of  the  visitor 
was  gingerly  deferential  toward  his  host;  he 
evidently  desired  no  trouble  with  “Mistah 
Breckenridge.”  Occasionally  he  took  Han¬ 
nah  for  a  walk ;  several  times  he  brought  her 
simple  offerings  of  chickens  and  melons, 
heartening  her  to  their  consumption  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  same.  One  evening  he  pre- 
•sented  her  with  a  rhine-stone  belt-buckle.  The 
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next  morning  “  Mistah  Breckenridge  ”  sought 
young  Haddon  Brown,  the  newly  married, 
who  happened  to  be  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a 
happy  groom.  Without  preface  or  apologv’, 
’Rastus  came  to  the  point.  He  wished  a  di¬ 
vorce  from  Hannah.  He  wished  it  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  economy 
w'as  not  to  interfere  with  its  being  riveted  as 
strongly  as  the  law  j)ermitted.  He  had  his 
facts  neatly  tabulated.  There  was  no  emo¬ 
tion  on  his  little  black  face.  At  the  door, 
after  young  Brown  had  promised  to  do  what 
he  could  for  him,  “Mistah  Breckenridge” 
paused. 

“Git  it  jcs’  as  quick  as  yuh  kin,  Mistah 
Brown,”  he  suggested,  “  foh  ef  yuh  don’t,  I’se 
feared  Hannah  ain’t  a-gwine  tuh  stay  tell  hit 
comes.  Hannah  am  mighty  sudden  some¬ 
times  in  huh  ways.”  With  this  final  tribute 
to  his  spou.se,  he  shut  the  door  quietly  and 
departed. 

In  due  time  Haddon  Brown  handed  “  Mis¬ 
tah  Breckenridge”  the  documentary'  evidence 
of  his  freedom,  and  imme<liately  on  its  re¬ 
ceipt  Hannah  rose,  donne<l  her  most  radiant 
attire,  shook  out  a  few  farewell  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  departed,  closely  followed  by  the 
friend  of  the  family,  beautiful  in  patent- 
leather  shoes,  new  gray  s|>ats,  and  a  tie  to 
match.  Left  alone,  ’Ra.stus  rearranged  his 
household  pos-sessions,  watered  the  geraniums 
blooming  in  his  basement  windows,  scrubbed, 
washed,  answered  l)ells  as  scrupulously  as  of 
yore,  and  each  night,  when  the  work  of  the 
day  was  done,  donned  his  best  clothes,  oiled 
his  crinkly  hair,  and  departed,  returning  in 
time  for  his  usual  insjjeition  of  the  halls  at 
eleven  o’clock. 

At  the  end  of  one  month  he  set  a  fresh 
geranium  in  the  window,  purchased  a  gener¬ 
ous  supply  of  provisions,  went  forth  attire<l 
like  Solomon,  and  came  l)ack  holding  in  one 
hand  the  hand  of  a  blushing  bride,  and  in  the 
other  the  “  .stifkit,  ”  signed  by  the  negro  minis¬ 
ter  who  had  just  married  them. 

No  two  human  beings  could  have  been 
more  unlike  than  the  former  and  the  present 
Mrs.  ’Rastus  Calhoun  Breckenridge.  The 
bride  was  tall,  thin,  chocolate-colored,  .serious, 
and  hard-working.  She  toiled  as  steadily  and 
as  indefatigably  as  her  husband,  and  to  the 
most  cynical  obser\’er  it  was  plain  that  she 
loved  him  and  valued  him  even  at  his  worth. 
She  cooked  appetizing  meals  for  him,  to  which 
he  did  full  justice;  she  mended  his  old  clothes 
and  saw  to  it  that  he  bought  new  ones;  she 
saved  his  money;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 


she  presented  him  with  a  small,  fat,  black  son, 
over  which  ’Rastus  hifng  in  pathetic  wonder. 

He  himself  had  begun  to  grow  stout.  He 
put  on  more  fiesh  as  three  additional  years 
jKissed.  He  seemed  well-fed,  happy,  and 
prosperous.  He  had  money  in  the  bank.  His 
wages  had  been  twice  increased,  and  one 
Christmas  the  enthusiastic  tenants  of  the 
Adelaide  had  solemnly  presented  him  with  a 
watch,  with  his  name  and  the  value  of  his 
services  inscribed  in  the  case.  His  little  boy 
flourished,  his  silent  wife  still  adored  him. 
The  world  seemed  good  to  ’Rastus. 

One  day  a  dirty  note  was  put  into  his  hand 
by  a  small  black  youth  he  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  brief  but  pointed : 

I  am  sik.  Cum  to  Sharty  Hospitl.  He  ain’t 
cluin  nuthen  fer  me.  Haxn'AH. 

“Mistah  Breckenridge”  carefully  placed 
the  note  in  his  pocket,  put  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  went  to  the  Charity  Hospital.  It  was  not 
hard  to  find  Hannah.  She  had  not  been 
there  long,  but  the  doctors  and  nurses  liketl 
her  and  seemed  to  have  been  expecting  him. 

“She’s  the  life  of  the  place,”  said  one  of 
them.  “She’s  got  a  lot  of  pluck,  too,  and 
laughs  when  we  hurt  her.  She  thinks  she’s 
going  to  get  well,  but  she  isn’t.” 

•  The  little  round  face  of  ’Rastus  changed 
expression. 

“She  g^.^ne  tuh  die?”  he  asked  quickly. 

“  Sure,”  was  the  terse  reply. 

“  How — how  soon  ?  ” 

The  doctor  hesitated.  “In  about  a  month, 
I  think,”  he  .said  finally. 

’Rastus  carried  the  memory  of  the  words 
into  the  ward  where  she  lay,  and  then  felt  a 
quick  sense  of  reaction.  Die?  Why,  this 
was  the  old-time  Hannah,  the  Hannah  of  his 
youth,  the  Hannah  he  had  married.  She  was 
thinner,  but  the  lines  had  smoothed  out  of  her 
face  and  her  big  black  eyes  looked  up  at  him 
as  confidingly  as  the  eyes  of  a  baby.  She 
laughed,  too,  a  little — a  ghost  of  the  old  fat, 
comfortable  chuckle;  but  there  was  nothing 
of  death  nor  even  of  suffering  about  Hannah 
that  day.  Her  spirit  was  not  yet  overthrown. 

“.^hm  awful  glad  tuh  see  yuh,  honey,”  she 
said.  “Ah  knew  )’uh’d  cum.” 

’Rastus  sat  down  on  the  wooden  chair  be¬ 
side  her  and  fixed  his  little  black  eyes  unwink- 
ingly  upon  her  face.  In  his  hands  he  held 
his  hat,  which  he  twisted  nervously  between 
his  knees  at  first,  but  finally  forgetfully 
dropped  on  the  floor  as  his  embarrassment 
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passed.  Propped  up  on  her  pillows  Hannah 
chatted  incessantly,  telling  him  the  small  de¬ 
tails  of  her  hospital  life  and  such  few  facts  of 
her  illness  as  she  had  been  permitted  to  know. 

“I  ain’  got  no  pain,”  she  assured  him — 
“des  now,  I  mean.  Bimeby  hit’ll  cum,  like 
hit  do  ebery  aftahnoon,  but  doctah  he  come, 
too,  an’  he  git  de  better  ub  hit,  ebery  time. 
He  sure  am  good  to  me,  dat  man!” 

Her  white  teeth  flashed  in  a  smile  as  she 
talked,  but  the  eyes  she  kept  on  the  man’s 
face  had  a  curious  look  of  wonder  in  them. 

“Yuh  look  well,  honey,”  she  .said  Anally, 
“  an’  yet  yuh  doan  look  well.  How  come  dat  ? 
You-all  ain’  got  nuffin’  tuh  trouble  vuh,  is 
yuh?” 

’Rastus  hurrietlly  assured  her  that  he  had 
nt>t.  He  did  not  mention  his  wife  nor  child, 
of  who^  existence  she  was,  of  course,  per¬ 
fectly  aware;  but  he  dilated  on  the  glories  of 
his  position,  the  size  of  his  income,  and  the 
gift  of  the  watch.  He  pulled  the  last  from 
his  pocket  as  he  spoke  of  it,  and  she  wagge<l 
her  head  proudly  over  it  and  shamelessly 
lx)asted  to  the  nurse  who  happened  to  come 
to  her  side. 

“  Dey  give  dat  to  mah  husban’,  ”  she  said. 
Then  she  mentioned  casually,  with  all  her  old 
nulveti,  “  Leavewise,  he  wuz  mah  husban’ 
oncet.” 

“Mi.siah  Breckenridge  ”  ignored  this  little 
incident.  His  mind  was  on  practical  things. 

‘‘Yuh  got  all  yuh  want,  Hannah?”  he 
asked.  “  ’Caze  ahm  gwine  tuh  git  hit  foh  yuh 
ef  yuh  ain’t.” 

Hannah,  who  seemed  prepared  for  this  in¬ 
quiry,  responded  to  it  with  much  promptness. 
.She  needed  a  wrapper,  she  said,  and  some 
cologne,  and  three  new  night-gowns,  and  “  a 
lil  chicking.”  ’Rastus  wrote  down  each  item 
painstakingly  and  somewhat  ostentatiously  in 
a  hand  suited  to  unruled  paper.  Then  he 
bowed  to  the  nurse,  touched  Hannah’s  hand 
with  his  sinewy  little  paw,  and  trotted  out 
with  an  air  of  vast  importance. 

For  several  weeks  the  .Adelaide  was  almost 
neglected,  and  puzzled  tenants  sought  the 
janitor  in  vain.  He  was  rarely  home,  but 
Dinah,  dark-browed,  sullen,  red-lidded,  and 
with  a  look  of  suffering  on  her  plain  face, 
responded  to  their  demands  and  did,  so  far 
as  she  could,  her  husband’s  work  and  her 
own.  She  made  no  explanation  of  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  the  last  one  which  would  have 
l)een  accepted  was  the  truth— that  day  after 
day  “Mistah  Breckenridge”  sat  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  Hannah,  talking  to  her,  cheering  her. 


nursing  her,  feeding  her  with  the  fruit  he  had 
brought  her.  He  had  almost  superseded  the 
nurse,  and  the  doctors,  watching  the  pair, 
let  them  do  much  as  they  jfleased,  on  the 
dreary  theory  that  nothing  Hannah  did  could 
hurt  her  now.  Sometimes  she  had  hours  of 
.severe  pain,  during  which  he  remained  with 
her,  holding  her  hand,  soothing  her,  and  lift¬ 
ing  her  still  great  bulk  in  his  thin  arms  with 
une.xpected  strength.  In  her  better  hours  she 
talked  to  him,  telling  him  stories  alx)ut  the 
other  patients,  anecdotes  of  nurses  and  doc¬ 
tors,  and  mimicking  several  luckless  victims 
to  the  life. 

It  was  six  weeks  before  Hannah  died,  very 
suddenly,  and  in  one  of  her  paroxysms  of  suf¬ 
fering.  ’Rastus  was  with  her  at  the  end,  as 
he  had  been  during  the  hard  weeks  preceding 
it.  When  he  realized  that  all  was  over  he 
left  the  room,  sought  an  undertaker,  had  a 
brief  but  pregnant  interview  with  him,  and 
then  di.sapjjeared  from  the  hospital  and  from 
the  city  as  well.  Where  he  went  no  one  knew, 
though  Dinah,  well-nigh  distracted,  strove 
worriedly  to  learn.  On  the  morning  of  Han¬ 
nah’s  funeral  he  returned  and  assumed  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  that  melancholy  procession,  long 
after  referred  to  as  “de  mos’  scrumptuous 
buryin’”  in  colored  circles.  Nothing  had 
l)een  omitted  that  .she  would  have  wished. 
Tall  plumes  mxlded  on  the  hearse,  many  car¬ 
riages  gathereil  in  the  mourners,  and  close 
behind  the  silver-trimmed  coffin  which  held 
all  that  was  left  of  Hannah  “  Mistah  Brecken¬ 
ridge”  walked  with  leaden  steps,  his  small 
face  drawn  with  grief.  Sub.sequently  he  drew 
most  of  his  savings  from  the  bank  to  pay  the 
bills,  and,  having  paid  them,  return^  once 
more  to  his  an.xious  family  and  the  monoto¬ 
nous  routine  of  life  at  the  Adelaide. 

Dinah  welcomed  him  coldly  and  went 
about  her  duties  with  her  head  high.  She 
said  no  word  of  reproach,  and  it  was  not  until 
several  weeks  had  passed  that  it  was  borne 
in  upon  her  that  ’Rastus  remained  oblivious 
not  only  to  her  just  wifely  resentment,  but  to 
most  other  things  and  emotions  in  life  as  well. 
He  did  his  work,  but  he  ate  little  and  slept 
less,  and  the  fle.sh  of  his  prosperous  years 
seemed  to  drop  from  him  even  as  the  startled 
beholder  gaz^.  In  despair  Dinah  sought 
Haddon  Brown  and  laid  the  case  before  him. 

“  Dat  man  am  suttinly  gwine  lose  his  min’,” 
she  sobbed,  “  ef  he  keep  on  like  he  doin’..  Den 
what  g^vine  become  of  me  and  dat  incen’ 
chile!” 

Young  Brown  casually  and  unostenta- 
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tiously  looked  ’Rastus  over  and  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  survey.  The  janitor’s  lips 
were  drawn,  his  eyes  were  glassy,  his  clothes 
hung  loosely  on  his  shrunken  little  figure.  He 
did  his  work  as  a  manikin  wound  up  for  the 
purpose  might  have  done  it.  There  was  no 
spring,  no  energy,  no  snap.  Mr.  Brown 
waited  a  fortnight  expecting  some  change. 
None  coming,  one  Sunday  morning  he  urged 
’Rastus  to  go  with  him  on  a  fishing  trip, 
carry  bait,  and  make  himself  generally  useful. 
With  unrelieved  gloom  “Mistah  Brecken- 
ridge”  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  two 
left  the  city  behind  them  and  sought  the  peace 
of  wood  and  stream  and  broad,  overarching 
sky. 

When  he  had  found  the  shaded  nook  that 
seemed  most  promising,  young  Brown  baited 
his  hook,  dropped  it  into  the  water,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasant  reveries  in  which  poor 
“  Mistah  Breckenridge  ”  had  no  part.  He  had 
good-naturedly  brought  him  out  here  for  rest 
and  change  and  sport  and  pure  air,  he  told 
himself,  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  exjiected  that 
he  should  do  more.  He  yaw-ned,  dozed,  and 
surveyed  his  line  without  curiosity;  beside 
him  sat  “  Mistah  Breckenridge,”  every  mus¬ 
cle  of  him  tense,  and  a  light  in  his  eyes  that 
was  not  nice  to  see. 

The  spot  they  had  chosen  was  a  not  infre- 
quented  one  in  the  Bronx  woods,  and  at 
intervals  the  sound  of  human  voices  came  to 
them  and  the  light  colors  of  a  woman’s  gown 
showed  through  the  trees.  Suddenly  a  laugh 
was  borne  to  their  ears — a  woman’s  laugh; 
light,  happy,  irrepressible.  Young  Brow'n 
ofjened  one  eye.  It  sounded  like  the  laugh 
of  a  nice  girl.  He  looked  lazily  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  whence  it  came.  Then,  close  by  his 
side  he  heard  a  thud,  a  groan.  His  comp>an- 
ion  had  pitched  full-length  on  the  ground,  and 
lay  there  crying  with  great,  gasping  sobs,  and 
tearing  up  the  grasses  by  the  roots.  Brown 
gazed  aghast,  startled,  sympathetic,  under¬ 
standing  dimly,  yet  repelled  by  this  unmas¬ 
culine  outburst.  He  began  to  speak,  but 
changed  his  mind  and  waited,  his  eyes  again 
on  the  bobbing  cork  of  his  line. 

“  Mistah  Breckenridge  ”  cried  a  long  time — 
a  very  long  time  indeed  it  seemed  to  young 
Brown,  ill  at  ease  and  wholly  unused  to  such 
demonstrations.  Then  he  sat  up,  pulled 
himself  together,  and  turned  a  distorted  face 
toward  .the  young  man  who  had  been  so  good 
a  friend  to  him. 

“You-all  know,  Mr.  Brown,  ah  sure  is 
ashamed,”  he  said  quietly,  “  but  ah  feel  bet- 


tah,  an’  ah  guess  hit  done  me  good.  Ah  felt 
like  ah  could  kill  someone  when  we  come 
yeah,  but  ah  feel  diffent  now.” 

His  voice  trailed  into  silence.  He  rest¬ 
lessly  pulled  up  dandelions  and  blades  of 
grass  around  him,  but  his  face  had  relaxed 
and  he  seemed  calm.  Haddon  Browm  mur¬ 
mured  something  about  a  ner\'Ous  strain,  but 
the  other  did  not  seem  to  hear  him. 

“Hit  wuz  dat  lady  laffin’,”  he  said  sud¬ 
denly.  “You-all  know  how  mah  Hannah 
usetuhlaff.  Mah  gracious!  Yuh  could  heah 
dat  woman  a  mile!  An’  yuh  know,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly,  “  it  done  me  lots  o’  good,  Mis¬ 
tah  Brown,  des  to  heah  huh.  Ahm  a  silen’ 
man,  an’  ah  doan  laff  much,  but  ah  liked  hit 
in  Hannah,  ah  suttinly  did — mighty  well.  Hit 
des  made  dis  mo’nful  ole  wurl’  seem  a  chee’ful 
place — it  suah  did.” 

Brown  said  nothing.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  mind  that  quite  fitted  the  occasion. 
“Mistah  Breckenridge”  ripped  a  few  more 
dandelions  off  their  stems  and  went  on. 

“  W’y,  when  dat  woman  lef’  me — when  mah 
Hannah  went  away — ah  use  tuh  go  aftah 
night  to  de  place  whah  she  lived,  jes’  to  heah 
huh  laff  again.  Ah’d  stan’  out  in  d’  dahk, 
an’  ah’d  see  huh  shadow  on  de  cu’tin,  an’ 
den  ah’d  heah  huh  laff  an’  laff  lak  she  always 
done,  an’  den — ah’d  come  home!  Ah  done 
dat  all  dese  yeahs  sense  mah  Hannah  lef’  me. 
Dinah’s  all  right.  Ah  ain’  complainin’  none 
’bout  Dinah.  Ah  mah’d  huh  caze  ah  wuz 
lonesome,  an’  she  suttinly  hez  been  a  good 
wife  to  me.  Ahm  goin’  to  wuk  foh  huh  tell 
ah  git  back  all  the  money  ah  spent  on  Hannah. 
Hit  wuz  Dinah’s  money,  too.  But — ”  he 
burst  out  again  with  a  sudden  long  wail — “  all 
jes’  doan  see  how  ahm  goin’  tuh  keep  on  livin’ 
in  a  worl’  whah  dey  ain’t  no  Hannah!” 

His  grief  gather^  force  as  he  gave  it  rein. 
He  hurled  himself  down  on  the  ground  again 
and  tore  at  the  grasses  with  his  thin  black 
hands. 

“  Oh,  ah  want,  ah  want,  ah  want  tuh  tieah 
mah  Hannah  laff  again!”  he  cried  frenziedly. 

A  fish  nibbled  at  the  bait  on  Brown’s  hook, 
changed  his  mind,  flirted  his  fins,  and  swam 
away — a  proof  of  the  proverb  about  second 
thoughts.  A  bird  in  the  branches  of  the  tree 
above  the  two  men  burst  into  ecstatic  song. 
But  neither  heard  him.  “Mistah  Brecken¬ 
ridge”  had  buried  his  black  face  in  the  cool 
grass,  his  hot  tears  falling  fast  upon  it.  Be¬ 
side  him  young  Brown,  brought  face  to  face 
with  elemental  conditions,  sat  silent  and 
thought  hard. 
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hector 

**  He  was  ^ood-lookititf  cnouifh.  with  hit  dark 
hair,  and  white,  intense  fate  and  Idack  clothes 
and  I  could  not  doubt  that  he  produced  on  the  c 
his  quiet  attitude,  an  ap|>arition  id  i^reatness  " 


I.ACKA  RAINEY 

**  She  was  youiiK.  not  quite  twenty.  ...  She*d 
couie  to  Greenville  to  teach  in  tlie  high  school  .  .  . 
ainl  she'd  hail  a  uihkI  deal  of  tnwilde  on  account  of  all 
the  older  boys  falhiig  in  love  with  her.'* 


THK  TRIMMERS 

Triiuiiier  was  the  couKressional  represetita* 
iii<1  iMie  4>f  the  meanest  men  amt  smartest  |>oliticiaiis 
le  Horld.  .  .  .  He  amt  his  hrother*  l.ink,  were 
iMl-si/etl  I  iirse  t4«  the  disfrit  t.*‘ 


*•  lltnfo  wasn't  aiiylMMly 
tion  t«i  tiim  at  all :  but  he  v 
village  t.ilkers  who  are  ab 


tiolKxly  ever  pant  any  atten* 
fis  one  <»t  those  emptv-he.nled 
ays  trying  to  walk  with  im> 


I.ANI- 

*' He  was  lazy  and  iilcasniit  looking,  with  rcdiU^h  hnir 
and  a  drawlittt;,  low  voice.  He  had  a  humorous,  sc'itsiMe 
expression,  thoiikrh  he  was  dissip.ated,  Td  heard.  Imt  ver) 
gentle  in  his  m.muers.** 


MRS.  RANSOM 

**  Mary  had  always  l>eeu  so  proud  of  Hector  that  she 
hadn’t  inflated  any  more  on  account  of  his  wider  suc¬ 
cesses.  .  .  •  lndee<l.  she  had  a  sort  of  humhlenc^ss 
altuut  Iteiuie  the  mother  of  such  a  son.” 
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I'r  isn't  the  party  manager,  you  understand, 
that  gets  the  fame ;  it’s  the  candidate. 
I'he  manager  tries  to  keep  his  candidate  in 
what  the  newspapers  call  a  “blaze  of  pub¬ 
licity”;  that  is,  to  keep  certain  spots  of  him 
in  the  blaze,  while  sometimes  it  is  the  fact 
that  a  candidate  does  not  know  much  of 
what  is  really  going  on ;  he  gets  all  the  red 
fire  and  sky-rockets,  and,  in  the  general  daz¬ 
zle  and  nervousness,  is  unconscious  of  the 
forces  which  are  to  elect  or  defeat  him. 
Strange  as  it  is,  the  more  glare  and  conspicu¬ 
ousness  he  has,  the  more  he  usually  wants. 
But  the  more  a  working  political  manager 
gets,  the  less  he  wants.  You  see,  it’s  a  great 
advantage  to  keep  out  of  the  high  lights. 

For  my  part,  not  even  being  known  or  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  be  named  “Dictator,” 
now  and  then,  in  the  papers.  I’ve  had  my  fun 
in  the  game  very  quietly.  Yet  I  did  come 
pretty  near  being  a  famous  man  once,  a  good 
while  ago,  for  about  a  week.  'I'hat  was  just 
after  Hector  J .  Ransom  made  his  great  speech 
on  the  “Patriotism  of  the  Pasture”  which  set 
the  country  to  talking  about  him  and.  in  time, 
brought  him  all  he  desired. 

You  remember  what  a  big  stir  that  speech 
made,  of  course — everybody  remembers  it. 
The  people  in  his  State  went  just  wild  with 
pride,  and  all  over  the  country  the  papers 
had  a  sort  of  catch  head-line:  “Another  Dan¬ 
iel  Webster  Come  to  Judgment !”  When  the 
reporters  in  my  own  town  found  out  that  Ran¬ 
som  was  a  second  cousin  of  mine,  I  was  put 
into  a  scare-head  for  the  only  time  in  my  life. 
For  a  week  I  was  a  public  character  and  im¬ 
portant  to  other  people  besides  the  boys  that 
do  the  work  at  primaries.  1  was  interviewed 
every  few  minutes ;  a  reporter  got  me  up  one 
night  at  half-past  twelve  to  ask  for  some 
anecdotes  of  Hector’s  “Boyhood  Days  and 
Rise  to  Fame.” 

I  didn’t  oblige  that  young  man.  but  I  knew 
enough.  1  was  always  fond  of  my  first 


cousin,  Mary  Ransom,  Hector’s  mfUher;  and 
in  the  old  days  1  never  passed  through  Green¬ 
ville,  the  little  town  where  they  lived, without 
stopping  over  a  train  or  two,  to  visit  with  her, 
and  1  saw  plenty  of  Hector!  I  never  knew 
a  boy  that  left  the  other  boys  to  come  into 
the  parlor  (when  there  was  company)  quicker 
than  Hector,  and  1  certainly  never  siiw  a  boy 
that  “showed  off”  more.  His  mother  was 
wrapped  up  in  him ;  you  could  see  in  a  min¬ 
ute  that  she  fairly  worshipped  him ;  but  I 
don’t  know,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Mary,  that 
I’d  have  praised  his  recitations  and  elocution 
so  much,  myself. 

Mary  and  1  wouldn’t  any  more  than  get 
to  tell  each  other  how  long  since  we’d 
heard  from  Aunt  Sue,  before  Hector  would 
grow  uneasy  and  switch  around  on  the  sofa 
and  say:  “Ma,  I’d  rather  you  wouldn’t  tell 
cousin  Ben  about  what  happened  at  the  G. 
A.  R.  reunion.  I  don’t  want  to  go  through 
all  that  stuff  again.” 

At  that,  Mary’s  eyes  would  light  up  and 
she’d  say:  “You  must.  Hector,  you  must! 
1  want  him  to  hear  you  do  it ;  he  mustn’t 
go  away  without  that !”  Then  she’d  go  on 
to  tell  me  how  Hector  had  recited  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  local 
post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  how  he  was  ap¬ 
plauded,  and  that  many  of  the  veterans  had 
told  him  if  he  kept  on  he’d  be  Governor  of 
his  State  some  day,  and  how  proud  she  was 
of  him  and  how  he  was  so  different  from 
ordinary'  boys  that  she  was  often  anxious 
about  him.  Then  she  would  urge  him  to 
let  me  have  it — and  he  always  would,  espe¬ 
cially  if  I  said  :  “Oh,  don’t  make  the  boy  do 
it,  Mary !” 

He  would  stand  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  thrust  his  chin  out,  knitting  his 
brow  and  widening  his  nostrils,  and  shout 
“Of  the  people.  By  the  people,  and  For  the 
people”  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  m  that  little 
parlor.  He  always  had  a  great  talent  for 
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mimicry,  a  talent  of  which  I  think  he  was 
absolutely  unconscious.  He  would  give  his 
speeches  in  exactly  the  boy-orator  style ;  that 
is,  he  imitated  speakers  who  imitated  others 
who  had  heard  Daniel  Webster.  Mary  and 
he,  however,  had  no  idea  that  he  imitated 
anybody ;  they  thought  it  was  creative 
genius. 

When  he  finished  Lincoln,  he  would  say: 
“Well,  I’ve  got  another  that’s  a  good  deal 
better,  but  I  don’t  want  to  go  through  that 
to-day ;  it’s  too  much  trouble,”  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  in  a  few  minutes  Patrick  Henry 
would  take  a  turn  or  two  in  his  grave.  Hec¬ 
tor  always  placed  himself  by  a  table  for 
“Liberty  or  Death,”  and  barked  his  knuck¬ 
les  on  it  for  emphasis.  Little  he  cared,  so 
long  as  he  thought  he’d  got  his  effect !  V’ou 
could  see,  in  spite  of  the  intensity  of  his  ex¬ 
pression,  that  he  was  perfectly  happy. 

When  he’d  worked  us  through  that,  and 
perhaps  “Horatius  at  the  Bridge”  and  the 
quarrel  scene  between  Brutus  and  Ca.ssius 
and  was  pretty  well  emptied,  he’d  hang 
about  and  interrupt  in  a  way  that  made  me 
restless.  Neither  Mary  nor  1  could  get  out 
two  sentences  before  the  boy  would  cut  in 
with  something  like:  “Don’t  tell  cousin  Ben 
about  that  day  I  recited  in  school;  I’m  tired 
af  all  that  guff  !” 

Then  Mary  would  answer:  “It  isn’t  guff, 
precious.  I  never  was  prouder  of  you  in  my 
life.”  .And  she’d  go  on  to  tell  me  about  an¬ 
other  of  his  triumphs,  and  how  he  made  up 
speeches  of  his  own  sometimes,  and  would 
get  up  on  a  box  and  deliver  them  to  his  boy 
friends,  though  she  didn’t  say  how  the  boys 
received  them.  All  the  while  Hector  would 
stare  at  me  like  a  neighbor’s  cat  on  your 
front  steps,  to  see  what  impression  it  made 
on  me ;  and  1  was  conscious  that  he  was 
sure  that  I  knew  he  was  a  wonderful  boy.  I 
think  he  felt  that  everybody  knew  it.  Hec¬ 
tor  kind  of  palled  on  me. 

When  he  was  about  sixteen,  Mary  wrote 
me  that  she  was  in  great  distress  about  him 
because  he  had  decided  to  go  on  the  stage ; 
that  he  had  written  to  John  McCullough,  of¬ 
fering  to  take  the  place  of  leading  man  in  his 
company  to  begin  with.  Mary  was  sure,  she 
said,  that  the  life  of  an  actor  was  a  hard 
one;  Hector  had  always  been  very  delicate 
(I  had  known  him  to  eat  two  whole  mince 
pies  without  apparent  distress  afterward) 
and  she  wanted  me  to  write  and  urge  him  to 
change  his  mind.  She  felt  sure  Mr.  McCul¬ 
lough  would  send  for  him  at  once,  because 


Hector  had  written  him  that  he  already 
knew  all  the  principal  Shakespearian  roles, 
could  play  Brutus,  Cassius,  or  Mark  Antony 
as  desired ;  and  he  had  added  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  Mayor  of  their 
city,  declaring  that  Hector  was  a  finer  elocu¬ 
tionist  and  tragedian  than  any  actor  he  had 
ever  seen. 

The  dear  woman’s  anxiety  was  needless, 
for  she  wrote  me,  with  as  much  surprise  as 
pleasure,  two  months  later,  that  for  some 
rea.son  Mr.  McCullough  had  not  answered 
the  letter,  and  that  she  was  very  happy ;  she 
had  persuaded  Hector  to  go  to  college. 

How  she  kept  him  there,  the  first  two 
years,  I  don’t  know,  for  her  husband  had 
only  left  her  about  four  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Of  course,  living  in  Greenville  isn’t 
expensive,  but  it  does  cost  something,  and  I 
honestly  believe  Mar)’  came  near  to  living 
on  nothing.  It  was  a  small  college  that 
she’d  sent  the  boy  to,  but  it  was  a  mother’s 
point  with  her  that  Hector  should  be  as 
comfortable  as  anyone  there. 

I  stopped  off  at  Greenville,  one  day,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  his  second  year,  but  before 
he’d  come  home,  and  1  saw  how  it  was. 
Mary’  seemed  as  glad  as  ever  to  see  me—  it 
was  the  same  old  bright  greeting  that  she’d 
always  given  me.  She  saw  me  from  the 
dining-room  window  where  she  was  eating 
her  supper,  and  she  came  out,  running  down 
to  the  gate  to  meet  me,  like  a  girl ;  but  she 
looked  thin  and  pale. 

I  said  I’d  go  right  in  and  have  some  sup¬ 
per  with  her,  and  at  that  the  roses  came  back 
(|uickly  to  her  cheeks.  “No,”  she  said,  “1 
wasn’t  really  at  supper ;  only  having  a  bite 
beforehand ;  1  ’m  going  up-tow’n  now  to  get 
the  things  for  supper.  You  smoke  a  cigar 
out  on  the  porch  till  I  get  back,  and - ” 

I  took  her  by  the  arm.  “Not  much, 
Mary,”  I  said.  “ I’m  going  to  have  the  same 
supper  you  had  for  yourself.” 

^  I  went  straight  out  to  the  dining-room ; 
and  all  I  found  on  the  table  was  some  dry 
bread  toasted  and  a  baked  apple  without 
cream  or  sugar.  It  gave  me  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  w’hat  the  general  run  of  her  meals 
must  have  been. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  that  night,  and 
I  wormed  it  out  of  her  that  Hector’s  college 
expenses  were  about  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month,  which  left  her  six  to  live  on.  The 
truth  is,  she  didn’t  have  enough  to  eat,  and 
you  could  see  how  happy  it  made  her.  She 
read  me  a  good  many  of  Hector’s  letters,  her 
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voice  often  trembling  with  happiness  over  his 
triumphs.  The  letters  were  long,  I'll  say 
that  for  Hector,  which  may  have  been  to  his 
credit  as  a  son,  or  it  may  have  been  because 
he  had  such  an  interesting  subject  There 
was  no  doubt  that  he  had  worked  hard ;  he 
had  taken  all  the  chief  prizes  for  oratory  and 
essay  writing  and  so  forth  that  were  open  to 
him ;  he  also  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  he 
was  the  chief  person  in  the  consideration  of 
his  class  and  the  fraternity  he  had  joined. 
Mary  had  a  sort  of  humbleness  about  being 
the  mother  of  such  a  son. 

But  I  settled  one  thing  with  her  that  night, 
though  I  had  to  hurt  her  feelings  to  do  it.  1 
owned  a  couple  of  small  notes  which  had 
just  fallen  due,  and  I  could  spare  the  money. 

I  put  it  as  a  loan  to  Hector  himself ;  he  was 
to  pay  me  back  when  he  got  started,  and  so  it 
was  arranged  that  he  could  finish  his  course 
without  his  mother’s  living  on  apples  and 
toast. 

I  went  over  to  his  Commencement  with 
Mary,  and  we  hadn’t  been  in  the  town  an 
hour  before  we  saw  that  Hector  was  the  king 
of  the  place.  He  had  all  the  honors ;  first 
in  his  class,  first  in  oratory;  first  in  every¬ 
thing  ;  professors  and  students  all  kow-towed 
and  sounded  the  hew-gag  before  him.  Most 
of  Mary’s  time  was  put  in  crying  with  hap¬ 
piness.  As  for  Hector  himself,  he  had 
changed  in  just  one  way ;  he  no  longer  looked 
at  people  to  see  his  effect  on  them ;  he  was 
too  confident  of  it. 

His  face  had  grown  to  be  the  most  de¬ 
termined  I  have  ever  seen.  There  was  no 
obstinacy  in  it — he  wasn’t  a  bull-dog — only 
set  determination.  No  one  could  have  failed 
to  read  in  it  an  immensely  powerful  will.  In 
a  curious  way  he  seemed  “on  edge”  all  the 
time.  His  nostrils  were  always  distended, 
the  muscles  of  his  lean  jaw  were  never  lax, 
but  continually  at  tension,  thrusting  the  chin 
forward  with  his  teeth  hard  together.  His 
eyebrows  were  contracted,  1  think,  even  in  his 
sleep,  and  he  looked  at  everything  with  a 
sort  of  quick,  fierce  appearance  of  scrutiny, 
though  at  that  time  I  imagined  that  he  saw 
very  little.  He  had  a  loud,  rich  voice,  his 
pronunciation  was  clipped  to  a  deadly  dis¬ 
tinctness  ;  he  was  so  straight  and  his  head  so 
high  in  the  air  that  he  seemed  almost  to  tilt 
back.  With  his  tall  figure  and  black  hair,  he 
was  a  boy  who  would  have  attracted  atten¬ 
tion,  as  they  say,  in  any  crowd,  so  that  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  young  actor. 

His  best  friend,  a  kind  of  Man  Friday  to 


him,  was  another  young  fellow  from  Green¬ 
ville,  whose  name  was  Joe  Lane.  I  liked 
Joe.  I’d  known  him  since  he  was  a  boy. 
He  was  lazy  and  pleasant-k)oking,  with  red¬ 
dish  hair  and  a  drawling,  low  voice.  He  had 
a  humorous,  sensible  expression,  though  he 
was  dissipated.  I’d  heard,  but  very  gentle  in 
his  manners.  I  had  a  talk  with  him  under 
the  trees  of  the  college  campus  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  Commencement  night.  I  can  see  the 
boy  lying  there  now,  sprawling  on  the  grass 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

“Hector’s  done  well,”  1  said. 

“Oh,  Lord,  yes!”  Joe  answered.  “He 
always  will.  He’s  going  ’way  up  in  the 
world.”  • 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“Because  he’s  so  sure  of  it.  It  only  needs 
a  little  luck  to  make  him  a  great  man.  In 
fact,  he  already  is  a  great  man.” 

“You  mean  you  think  he  has  a  great 
mind?” 

“Why,  no,  sir;  but  I  think  he  has  a  pur¬ 
pose  so  big  and  so  set,  that  it  might  be  called 
great,  and  it  will  make  him  great.” 

“What  purpose?” 

J  oe  answered  quietly  but  very  slowly,  pull¬ 
ing  at  his  cigar  after  each  syllable;  “Hec — 
tor — J. — Ran — som !” 

“1  declare,”  I  put  in,  “I  thought  you 
were  his  friend !” 

“So  I  am,”  the  young  fellow  returned. 
“Friend,  admirer,  and  doer-in-ordinary  to 
Hector  J.  Ransom,  that’s  my  quality.  I’ve 
done  errands  and  odd  jobs  for  him  all  my  life. 
Most  people  who  meet  him  do ;  though  it 
might  be  hard  to  say  why.  I  haven’t  hitched 
my  wagon  to  a  star;  nobody’ll  get  to  do  that, 
because  this  star  isn’t  going  to  take  anything 
to  the  zenith  but  itself.” 

“Going  to  the  zenith,  is  he?” 

“Surely.” 

“You  mean,”  said  I,  “that  he’s  going  to 
make  a  fine  lawyer?” 

“Oh,  no,  I  think  not.  He  might  have 
been  called  one  in  the  last  generation,  but,  as 
I  understand  it,  nowadays  a  lawyer  has  to 
work  out  business  propositions  more  than 
oratory.” 

“And  you  think  Hector  has  only  his  ora¬ 
tory?” 

“I  think  that’s  his  vehicle;  it’s  his  racing 
sulky  and  he’ll  drive  it  pretty  hard.  We’re 
good  friends,  but  if  you  want  me  to  be  frank, 
I  should  say  that  he’d  drive  on  over  mv  dead 
body  if  it  lay  in  the  road  to  where  he  was 
going.”  Lane  rolled  over  in  the  grass  with  a 
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little  chuckle.  “Of  course,”  he  went  on,  “I 
talk  about  him  this  way  because  1  know 
what  you’ve  done  for  him  and  I’d  like  to 
help  you  to  be  sure  that  he’s  going  to  be  a 
success.  He’ll  do  you  credit !” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  yourself,  Joe?” 

I  asked. 

“Me?”  He  sat  up,  looking  surprised. 
“Why,  didn’t  you  know?  I  didn’t  get  my 
degree.  They  threw  me  out  at  the  eleventh 
hour  for  getting  too  publicly  tight— cele¬ 
brating  Hector’s  winning  the  works  of  Lord 
Byron,  the  prize  in  the  senior  debate!  I’ll 
never  be  a  credit  to  anybody;  and  as  for 
what  I’m  going  to  do — go  back  to  Green¬ 
ville  and  loaf  in  Tim’s  pool-room,  I  suppose, 
and  watch  Hector’s  balloon.” 

However,  Hector’s  balloon  seemed  unin¬ 
clined  to  soar,  at  the  set-off— though  Hector 
didn’t.  The  next  summer  began  a  presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  and  Hector,  knowing  that 
I  was  chairman  of  my  county  committee, 
and  strangely  overestimating  my  importance, 
came  up  to  see  me :  he  asked  me  to  use  my 
influence  with  the  National  Committee  to 
have  him  sent  to  make  speeches  in  one  of 
the  doubtful  States ;  he  thought  he  could 
carry’  it  for  us.  1  explained  that  1  had  no 
wires  leading  up  so  far  as  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  There  were  other  things  1  might 
have  explained,  but  it  didn’t  seem  much  use. 
Hector  would  have  thought  I  wanted  to 
“keep  him  down.” 

He  thought  so  anyway,  because,  after  a 
crestfallen  moment,  he  began  to  look  at  me 
in  his  fierce  eye-to-eye  way  with  what  seemed 
to  me  a  dark  suspicion.  He  came  and 
struck  my  desk  w’ith  his  clinched  fist  (he  was 
always  strong  on  that),  and  exclaimed : 

“Then  by  the  eternal  gods,  if  my  own 
flesh  and  blo<Hl  w’on’t  help  me.  I’ll  go  to 
Chicago  myself,  lay  my  credentials  before 
the  committee,  unaided,  and  wring  from 
them - ” 

“Hold  on.  Hector,”  I  said.  “Why  didn’t 
you  say  you  had  credentials  ?  What  are 
they  ? ”  ’ 

“What  are  they  ?  ”  he  answered  in  a  ris¬ 
ing  voice.  “You  ask  me  what  are  my  cre¬ 
dentials  ?  The  credentials  of  my  patriotism, 
my  poverty,  and  my  pride  I  You  ask  me  for 
my  credentials  ?  I'he  credentials  of  youth  !  ” 
(He  hit  the  desk  every  few  words.)  “The 
credentials  of  enthusiasm !  The  credentials 
of  strength !  You  ask  me  for  my  credentials  ? 
The  credentials  of  red  blood,  of  red  corpus¬ 
cles,  of  young  manhood,  ripest  in  the  glorious 


young  West !  The  credentials  of  vitality ! 
Of  virile - ” 

“Hold  on,”  1  said  again,  but  I  couldn’t 
stop  him.  He  went  on  for  probably  fifteen 
minutes,  pacing  the  room  and'  gesticulating 
and  thundering  at  me,  though  we  two  were 
all  alone.  I  felt  mighty  ridiculous,  but,  of 
course.  I’d  been  through  much  the  same  thing 
with  one  or  two  candidates  and  orators  before. 

I  thought  then  that  he  was  practising  on 
me,  but  I  came  afterward  to  see  that  1  was 
partly  wrong.  “Oratory”  was  his  only  way 
of  expressing  himself ;  he  couldn’t  just  /a/k, 
to  save  his  life.  All  you  could  do,  when  he 
began,  was  to  sit  and  take  it  till  he  gut 
through,  which  consumed  some  valuable  time 
for  me  that  afternoon.  1  suppose  1  was 
profane  inside,  fur  having  given  him  that 
cue  with  “credentials.”  Finally  I  got  in  a 
question : 

“Why  not  begin  a  little  more  mildly. 
Hector  ?  Why  don’t  you  make  some  speeches 
in  your  own  county  first  ?  ” 

“I  have  consented  to  make  the  Fourth  of 
July  oration  at  Greenville,”  he  answered. 

Before  he  could  go  on,  1  got  up  and 
slapped  him  on  the  back.  “That’s  right !” 
1  said.  “That’s  right !  Go  back  and  show 
the  home  folks  what  you  can  do,  and  I’ll 
come  down  to  hear  it !  ” 

.\nd  so  I  did.  Mary  was,  if  possible,  more 
flustered  and  upset  than  at  Hector’s  Com¬ 
mencement.  She  and  Joe  Lane  and  I  had 
a  bench  close  up  to  the  stand,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  Mary  sat  a  girl  I’d  never  seen 
before.  Mary  introduced  me  to  her  in  a  way 
that  made  me  risk  a  guess  that  Hector  liked 
her  more  than  common.  Her  name  was 
Laura  Rainey,  and  she’d  come  to  Green¬ 
ville,  a  year  before,  to  teach  in  the  high 
school.  She  was  young,  not  quite  twenty,  1 
reckoned,  and  as  pretty  and  dainty  a  girl  as 
ever  I  saw  ;  thin  and  delicate-looking,  though 
not  in  the  sense  of  poor  health ;  and  she 
struck  me  as  being  very  sweet  and  thought¬ 
ful.  Joe  Lane  told  me,  with  his  little 
chuckle,  that  she’d  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  school  on  account  of  all  the 
older  boys  falling  in  love  with  her. 

Something  in  the  way  he  spoke  made  me 
watch  Joe,  and  I  was  sure  if  he’d  l)een  one 
of  her  pupils  he  wouldn’t  have  lightened  her 
worries  much  in  that  direction.  He  had  it 
himself.  I  saw  it,  or,  1  should  say,  I  felt  it, 
in  spite  of  his  never  seeming  to  look  at  her. 
She  looked  at  him,  however,  and  pretty  of¬ 
ten,  too;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
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est  in  her  eyes,  only  it  was  a  sad  kind,  which 
I  understood,  I  thought,  when  I  found  that 
Joe  had  been  on  a  long  spree  and  had  just 
sobered  up  the  day  before. 

Hector  sat  above  us  on  the  platform,  with 
the  Mayor  and  the  County  J  udge,  and  when 
the  latter  introduced  him,  and  the  same  old 
white  pitcher  and  glass  of  water  on  a  pine 
table,  the  boy  came  forward  with  slow  and 
impressive  steps,  and,  setting  his  left  fist  on 
his  hip,  allowed  his  right  arm  to  har.g  straight 
by  his  side  till  his  hand  rested  on  the  table, 
like  a  statesman  of  the  day  standing  for  a 
photograph.  His  brow  contained  a  com¬ 
manding  frown,  and  he  stood  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  in  that  position,  while,  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  the  crowd  cheered  itself  hoarse. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  genuine  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  he  evoked.  I  didn’t  feel  it  my¬ 
self,  but  I  suppose  the  only  explanation  is 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
“magnetism.”  What  made  it  I  don’t  know. 
He  was  good-looking  enough,  with  his  dark 
eyes  and  hair,  and  w'hite,  intense  face  and 
black  clothes;  but  there  was  more  in  the 
cheering  than  appreciation  of  that.  I  could 
not  doubt  that  he  produced  on  the  crowd,  by 
his  quiet  attitude,  an  apparition  of  greatness. 
There  was  some  kind  of  hypnotism  in  it,  I 
suppose. 

'I’he  speech  was  about  what  I  was  looking 
for:  bombastic  platitudes  delivered  with  such 
earnestness  and  velocity  that  “every  point 
scored”  and  the  cheering  came  whenever  he 
wanted  it. 

For  instance :  he  would  retire  a  few  steps 
toward  the  rear,  and,  pointing  to  the  sky,  ad¬ 
jure  it  in  a  solemn  voice  which  made  every¬ 
one  lean  forward  in  a  dead  hush : 

“Tell  me,  ye  silent  stars,  that  seem  to  slum¬ 
ber  ’neath  the  auroral  coverlet  of  day,  tell 
me,  down  what  laurelled  pathways  among  ye 
walk  our  dead,  the  heroes  whose  blood  was 
our  benison,  bequeathing  to  us  the  heritage 
of  this  flower-strewn  land ;  they  who  have 
passed  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller 
returns  ?  Answer  me :  Are  not  theirs  the 
loftiest  names  inscribed  on  your  marble  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  nations?”  He  let  his  voice  out 
startlingly  and  shouted:  “Creeps  there  a 
creature  of  the  earth  with  spirit  so  sordid  as 
to  doubt  it,  to  doubt  who  heads  those  gilded 
rolls  !  If  there  be,  then  /  say  to  him,  ‘Be¬ 
ware  !’  For  the  names  I  see  written  above  me 
to-day  on  the  immemorial  canopy  of  heaven 
begin  with  that  of  the  spotless  knight,  the  un- 
sceptred  an<l  uncrowned  king,  the  godlike 


and  immaculate” — (here  he  turned  suddenly, 
ran  to  the  very  front  of  the  stage,  and,  with 
outstretched  fist  shaking  violently  over  our 
heads,  thundered  at  the  full  power  of  his 
lungs):  “GEORGE  WASHINGTON!” 

He  did  the  same  for  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Grant,  and  four  or  five  governors 
and  senators  of  the  State ;  and  at  every  name 
the  crowd  went  wild,  worked  up  to  it  by 
Hector  in  the  same  way.  But  what  sur¬ 
prised  me  was  his  daring  to  conclude  his  list 
with  a  votive  offering  laid  at  the  feet  of  Pass- 
ley  Trimmer.  Trimmer  was  the  congressional 
representative  of  that  district  and  one  of  the 
meanest  men  and  smartest  politicians  in  the 
world.  He  was  always  creeping  out  of  tight 
places  and  money-scandals  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth ;  and  yet,  by  building  up  the  finest  per¬ 
sonal  machine  in  the  State,  he  stuck  to  his 
seat  in  Congress  term  after  term,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  intelligent  and  hon¬ 
est  men  in  his  district  despised  him.  It  was 
a  proof  of  the  power  Hector  held  over  his 
audience  that,  by  his  tribute  to  Trimmer,  he 
was  able  to  evoke  the  noisiest  enthusiasm  of 
the  afternoon. 

Neverthele.ss,  what  really  tickled  me  most 
was  the  boy’s  peroration.  It  gave  me  a 
pretty  clear  insight  into  his  “innard  work¬ 
ings.”  He  led  up  to  it  in  his  favorite  way : 
stepping  backward  a  pace  or  two  and  sink¬ 
ing  his  voice  to  a  kind  of  Edwin  Booth 
quiet ;  gradually  growing  a  little  louder ; 
then  suddenly  turning  on  the  thunder  and 
running  forward. 

“You  ask  me  for  our  credentials?”  he 
roared.  (Nobody  had,  this  time.)  “In  the 
Lexicon  of  the  Peoples,  you  ask  me  for  my 
country’s  credentials?  I'he  credentials  of 
our  pastures,  oiu"  population  and  our  pride  ! 
You  ask  me  for  my  country’s  credentials?  I 
reply :  ‘The  credentials  of  our  youth  and  our 
enthusiasm !  Of  red  corpuscles !  Of  red 
blood !  The  credentials  of  the  virility  and 
of  the  magnificent  manhood  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Continent!’  You  ask  for  my  country’s 
credentials  and  I  answer:  ‘The  credentials 
of  Glory !  By  right  of  the  eternal  and  Al¬ 
mighty  God !’  ” 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  more, 
but  that’s  enough  to  show  how  he  had  pol¬ 
ished  it. 

I  walked  back  to  Mary’s  with  Joe  Lane, 
while  Hector  followed,  making  a  kind  of 
Royal  Progress  through  the  crowds,  with  his 
mother  and  Miss  Rainey. 
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‘•You  see  it  now,  yourself,  don’t  you?”  Hector  upbraided  me  in  his  rhetoric,  but  with 

Joe  said  to  me.  a  whole  lot  of  real  feeling,  too.  He  was  even 

“You  mean  about  his  doing  well  ?”  pathetic  about  it :  put  it  on  the  ground  that 

“What  else  ?  He’s  just  shown  what  he  I  owed  it  to  morality,  by  which  he  meant 

can  do  with  people.  The  day  will  come  Hector.  1  was  known  to  be  his  most  inti- 

when  you’ll  have  to  take  him  at  his  own  mate  friend ;  I  had  done  him  an  irrecoverable 

valuation.”  injury  with  the  Trimmers,  who  would  extend 

1  couldn’t  help  laughing.  “Well,  Joe,”  I  their  retaliation  and  let  him  have  a  share  of 

said,  “that  sounds  as  if  you,  at  least,  already  it,  as  my  friend.  He  ended  by  declaring 

took  Hector  at  his  own  valuation.”  that  he  should  withhold  the  light  of  his  coun- 

“In  some  things,”  he  answered,  “1  think  tenance  from  me  until  I  had  repaired  the 

1  do.  Don’t  you  take  him  for  an  ass,  sir.  wrong  done  to  his  cause,  and  had  apolo- 

Sometimes  I  believe  he’s  guided  by  a  really  gized  to  Link!” 

superior  intelligence - ”  “Dkl  you  do  it?” 

“Must  be  a  sub-consciousness,  then,  Joe  !”  The  gootl  fellow  answered  with  his  little 
“Exactly,”  he  said  seriously.  “He  doesn’t  chuckle:  “Of  course  !  Don’t  you  see  that 
make  a  single  mistake.  He’s  trained  his  he  gets  everybody  to  do  what  he  wants? 
manner  so  that,  while  a  very  few  people  It’s  almost  sheer  will,  and  he’s  a  true  cloud- 
laugh  at  him,  he  does  things  that  the  town  compeller.” 

would  resent  in  anyone  else.  He  doesn’t  go  1  wanted  to  understand  something  else, 
round  with  the  boys,  and  they  look  up  to  and  1  didn’t  know  how  much  Mary  could 
him  for  it.  He  isn’t  pompous,  but  he’s  ac-  tell  me ;  that  is,  I  was  sure  that  she  would 
quired  a  kind  of  stateliness  of  manner  that’s  think  that  Miss  Rainey  was  in  love  with 
made  Greenville  call  him  ‘Mister  Ransom’  Hector.  Mary  wouldn’t  be  able  to  see  how 
instead  of  ‘Hec.’  You  probably  think  that  any  girl  could  help  it. 
his  request  to  the  National  Committee  only  “Joe,”  I  said,  “does  Hector  seem  much 
shows  he’s  got  all  the  nerve  in  the  world ;  taken  with  this  Miss  Rainey  ?” 
but  I  believe,  on  my  soul,  that  if  it  had  been  We  had  come  to  the  gate,  and  Lane 
granted  he  could  have  made  good.”  stopped  to  relight  a  cigar  before  he  an- 

“What  did  he  want  to  run  Passley  Trim-  swered.  He  kept  the  match  at  the  stub 
iner  into  his  Pantheon  for,  to-day?”  I  asked.  .  until  it  burned  out,  half  hiding  his  face  from 
Joe’s  honest  face  looked  a  little  dark  at  me  with  his  hands,  shielding  the  flame  from 
this.  “It’s  only  another  proof  of  the  shrewd-  a  breeze  that  wasn’t  blowing, 
ness  that  directs  him,  though  it  was,  maybe,  “Yes,”  he  said  finally,  “as  much  as  he 
a  little  bit  sickening.  He  talks  gold  and  could  be  w’ith  anybody — at  least  he  wants 
stars  and  eternal  gods,  about  sweetness  and  her  to  be  taken  with  him.” 
light  and  pure  politics  and  reform,  but  he  “Do  you  think  she  is?” 

wants  Passley  Trimmer’s  machine  to  take  He  swung  the  gate  open,  and  stood  to  let 

him  up.  Passley  'I'rimmer  and  his  brother,  me  pass  in  first.  “She  could  be  of  great 
Link,  are  a  good-sized  curse  to  this  district,  help  to  him.  We’ve  all  got  to  help  Hector.” 
I  expect  you  know,  but  Hector’s  courting  I  was  going  on :  “You  believe  she  will 
them.  Link  is  the  dirtiest  we’ve  ever  had  - ” 

here,  and  he  holds  all  the  rottenest  in  this  “Did  you  ever  hear,”  he  interrupted,  “of 

county  solid  for  Passley.  He’s  overbearing;  Janie  Welsh  Carlyle?” 
ugly,  too;  shot  a  nigger  in  the  hip  a  year  I  thought  about  that  answer  of  Joe’s  most 
ago,  and  crippled  him  for  life  on  account  of  of  the  evening,  and  it  struck  me  he  was 
a  little  back-talk,  and  got  off  scot-free.  I  right.  It  was  one  of  those  things  you 
had  a  row  with  him  in  a  saloon  last  week ;  couldn’t  possibly  explain  to  save  your  life, 
1  was  tight,  I  suppose,  though  there’s  always  but  you  knew  it :  everybody  had  got  to  help 
been  bad  blood  between  us,  anyway,  drunk  Hector.  Everybody  had  to  get  behind  him 
or  sober,  and  I  didn’t  know  much  what  hap-  and  push.  Hector  took  it  for  granted  in  a 
pened,  except  that  I  refused  to  drink  in  his  way  that  passed  the  love  of  woman ! 
company  and  he  cursed  me  out  and  I  blacked  And  yet,  as  we  sat  at  Mar}'’s  supper-table, 
an  eye  for  him  before  they  separated  us.  that  evening,  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  felt 

Well,  sir,  next  day,  here  was  Hector  demand-  less  real  liking  for  any  of  my  kin  than  I  felt 

ing  that  I  go  and  apologize  to  Link.  I  said  for  Hector,  though,  perhaps,  that  was  be- 

I’d  as  soon  apologize  to  a  rattlesnake,  and  cause  he  seemed  to  keep  rubbing  it  in  on  me 
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in  indirect  ways  that  I  had  done  him  an  in¬ 
jury  by  not  helping  him  with  the  National 
Committee,  and  that  I  ought  to  know  it,  af¬ 
ter  his  triumph  of  the  afternoon.  I  could 
see  that  Mary  agreed  with  him,  though  in 
her  gentle  way. 

Young  Lane  and  Miss  Rainey  stayed  for 
supper,  too,  and  were  very  quiet.  Miss 
Rainey  struck  me  as  a  quiet  girl  generally, 
and  Joe  never  talked,  anyway,  when  in  Hec¬ 
tor’s  company.  For  that  matter,  nobody 
else  did;  there  was  mighty  little  chance. 
The  truth  is.  Hector  had  an  impediment  of 
speech  :  he  couldn’t  listen. 

Of  course  he  talked  only  about  himself. 
That  followed,  because  it  was  all  there  was 
in  him.  Not  that  it  always  seemed  to  be 
about  himself.  For  instance,  I  remember 
one  of. his  ways  of  rubbing  it  into  me,  that 
evening.  He  had  been  delivering  himself  of 
some  opinions  on  the  nature  of  Genius, 
fragments  (like  his  “credentials” — I  had  a 
sneaking  idea)  of  some  undeveloped  oration 
or  other.  “Look  at  Napoleon!”  he  bade  us, 
while  Mary  was  cutting  the  pie.  “Could 
Barras  with  all  his  jealous  and  malevolent 
opposition,  could  Barras  with  all  his  craft, 
all  his  machinations,  with  all  the  machinery 
of  the  State,  could  Barras  oppose  the  up¬ 
ward  flight  of  that  mighty  spirit  ?  No !  Bar¬ 
ras,  who  should  have  been  the  faithful  friend, 
the  helper,  the  disciple  and  believer,  Barras, 

I  say,  set  himself  to  destroy  the  youth  whose 
genius  he  denied,  and  Barras  was  himself 
destroyed !  He  fell,  for  he  had  dared  to 
oppose  the  path  of  one  of  the  eternal  stars  1” 

That  was  h  sample,  and  I  don’t  exagger¬ 
ate  it.  I  couldn’t  exaggerate  Hector;  it’s 
beyond  me ;  he  always  exaggerated  himself 
l)eyond  anybody  else’s  power  to  do  it.  But 
I  loved  to  hear  Joe  Lane’s  chuckle  and  I 
got  one  out  of  him  when  I  offered  him  a 
cigar  as  we  went  out  on  the  porch. 

“Take  one,”  I  said.  “It’s  one  of  Bar¬ 
ras’  best.” 

“Better  get  in  line,”  was  all  he  added  to 
the  chuckle. 

A  good  many  visitors  dropped  in,  during 
the  evening,  Greenville’s  greatest  come  to 
congratulate  Hector  on  the  speech.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  county  was  talking  about  him 
that  night,  they  said.  Hector  received  these 
people  in  his  old-fashioned-statesman  man¬ 
ner,  though  I  noticed  that  already  he  shook 
hands  like  a  candidate.  He  would  grasp 
the  caller’s  hand,  quickly  and  decidedly,  in¬ 


stead  of  letting  the  other  do  the  gripping. 
And  I  could  see  that  all  those  who  came  in, 
even  hard-headed  men  twice  his  age,  treated 
him  deferentially,  with  the  air  of  intimate  re¬ 
spect  that  he  somehow  managed  to  exact 
from  people.  Perhaps  I  don’t  do  him  jus¬ 
tice  ;  he  was  a  “mighty  myster’us”  boy  ! 

I  sat  and  smoked,  lounging  in  one  of 
Mary’s  comfortable  porch-chairs.  I  man¬ 
aged  without  trouble  to  be  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  I  couldn’t  help  putting  in  most 
of  my  time  studying  Joe  Lane  and  Miss 
Rainey.  Those  two  were  sitting  on  side¬ 
steps  of  the  porch,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest 
of  us — and  a  little  apart  from  each  other 
too.  Lord  knows  how  you  get  such  strong 
impressions,  but  I  was  very  soon  perfectly 
sure  that  these  two  young  people  were  in 
love  with  each  other  and  that  they  both 
knew  it,  but  that  they  had  given  each  other 
up.  I  w’as  sure,  too,  that  they  were  both 
under  Hector’s  spell,  and  preposterous  as  it 
may  seem,  that  they  were  under  his  will,  and 
that  Hector’s  plans  included  Miss  Rainey 
for  himself. 

It  was  a  mighty  pretty  evening;  full  of 
flower-smells  and  breezes  from  the  woods, 
w’hich  began  just  across  the  village  street. 
Joe  sat  in  a  sort  of  doubled-up  fashion  he 
had,  his  thin  hands  clasped  like  a  strap  round 
his  knees.  She  sat  straight  and  trim,  both 
of  them  looking  out  toward  where  the  twi¬ 
light  was  fading.  As  the  darkness  came  on 
I  could  barely  make  them  out,  a  couple  of 
quiet  shadows,  seemingly  as  far  away  from 
the  group  about  the  lamp-lit  doorway  where 
Hector  sat,  as  if  they  were  alone  on  big 
Jupiter  who  was  setting  up  to  be  the  whole 
thing,  far  out  yonder  in  the  lonely  sky. 

By  and  by,  the  moon  oozed  round  from 
behind  the  house  and  leaked  through  the 
trees  and  1  could  see  them  plainer,  two  sil¬ 
houettes  against  the  foliage  of  some  bright 
lilac-bushes.  Joe  hadn’t  budged,  but  the 
back  of  Miss  Rainey’s  head  wasn’t  toward 
me  as  it  had  been  before ;  it  was  her  profile. 
She  was  leaning  back  a  little,  against  a  post, 
and  looking  at  Joe — just  looking  at  him. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  a  word  the  whole 
time,  and  somehow  I  felt  they  didn’t  need  to, 
and  that  what  they  had  to  say  to  each  other 
had  never  been  spoken  and  never  would  be. 
It  was  mighty  pretty — and  sad,  too. 

I  felt  so  sorry  for  them,  but  it  made  me 
more  or  less  impatient  with  Hector,  and  with 
Joe — especially  with  Joe,  I  think.  It  seemed 
to  me  he  needn’t  have  taken  his  tempera- 
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ment  so  hopelessly.  But  what’s  the  use  of 
judging?  When  a  man  has  a  temperament 
like  that,  people  who  haven’t  can’t  tell  what 
he’s  got  to  contend  with. 

That  Fourth  of  July  speech  gave  Hector 
his  chance.  His  own  district  managers  and 
the  Trimmer  faction  saw  they  could  use 
him ;  and  they  sent  him  round  stumping  the 
district.  Two  campaigns  later  the  State 
Committee  was  using  him,  and  parts  of  his 
speeches  were  being  printed  in  all  the  party 
papers  over  the  State.  Locally,  I  suppose 
you  might  say,  he  had  become  a  famous  man; 
at  least  he  acted  like  one — not  that  there 
was  any  essential  change  in  him.  His  style 
had  undergone  a  large  improvement,  how¬ 
ever;  his  language  was  less  mixed  up,  and 
he  seemed  clear-headed  enough  on  “ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day,”  showing  himself  to  be  well- 
informed  and  of  a  fine  judgment. 

In  these  things  I  thought  I  saw  the  hand 
of  Laura  Rainey.  'I'he  teacher  was  helping 
him.  The  seriousness  of  his  face  had  in¬ 
creased,  he  had  always  entirely  lacked  humor ; 
yet  the  spell  he  managed  to  cast  over  his  au¬ 
diences  was  greater.  He  never  once  failed 
to  “get  them  going,”  as  they  say.  At  twenty- 
nine  he  was  no  longer  called  “a  rising  young 
.  orator” ;  no,  he  was  usually  introduced  as 
the  “Hon.  Hector  J.  Ransom,  the  Silver- 
tongued  Lochinvar  of  the  West.” 

Things  hadn’t  changed  much  at  Green¬ 
ville.  Mary  had  always  been  so  proud  of 
Hector  that  she  hadn’t  inflated  any  more 
on  account  of  his  wider  successes.  She 
couldn’t,  because  she  hadn’t  any  room  left 
for  it. 

J  oe  Lane  still  went  on  his  periodical  sprees 
quite  regularly,  about  one  week  every  three 
months,  and  he  was  the  lea.st  offensive 
tippler  I  ever  knew.  He  came  up  to  the 
city  during  one  of  his  lapses,  and  called  at 
my  office.  He  was  dressed  with  unusual 
care  (he  was  always  a  good  deal  of  a  dandy), 
and  he  did  not  stagger  nor  slush  his  syllables ; 
indeed,  the  only  way  I  could  have  told  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  at  first,  was  by  the 
solemn  preoccupation  of  his  expression.  A 
little  black  pickaninny  followed  him,  grinning 
and  carrying  a  big  bundle,  covered  with  a 
new  lace  window-curtain. 

“I  am  but  a  bearer  of  votive  flowers,"  Joe 
said,  bowing.  Then  turning  to  the  little 
darky,  he  waved  his  hand  loftily.  “Unveil 
the  offering !  ” 

The  pickaninny  did  so,  removing  the  lace 
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curtain  to  reveal  a  shiny  new  coal-bucket  in 
which  was  a  lump  of  ice,  whereon  reposetl  a 
pair  of  white  kid  gloves  and  a  large  wreath 
of  artificial  daisies. 

“With  love,”  said  Joe.  “From  Hector.” 
And  he  stalked  majestically  out. 

There  was  a  card  on  the  wreath,  which 
Joe  had  inscribed  :  “'I'o  announce  the  be¬ 
trothal.  No  regrets.”  Sure  enough,  the 
next  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  Mary,  tell¬ 
ing  me  that  Hector  and  Miss  Rainey  were 
engaged,  that  they  had  been  so  without  an¬ 
nouncing  it,  for  several  years,  and  she  feared 
the  engagement  must  last  much  longer  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  married.  So  did  I,  for 
all  of  Hector’s  glittering  had  brought  him 
very  little  money.  While  he  had  some  law 
practice,  of  course  it  was  small,  in  Green¬ 
ville,  and  what  he  had,  he  neglected.  Nor 
was  he  a  good  lawyer.  I  knew  him  to  be 
heavily  in  debt  to  Lane,  whose  father  had 
died  lately,  leaving  J  oe  fairly  well  off ;  and  1 
knew  also  that  this  debt  sat  very  lightly  on 
Hector.  I  judged  so,  because  in  the  matter 
of  the  advances  I  had  made  for  his  educa¬ 
tion,  I  never  heard  him  refer  to  them.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  forgot  all  about  it,  having  so  main- 
more  important  things  to  think  of. 

Mary-  was  right :  it  was  a  very  long  en¬ 
gagement.  It  had  lasted  seven  years  in  all. 
when  Passley  'I'rimmer  declared  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Governor, 
and  gave  Hector  the  great  chance  he  had 
been  waiting  for.  Hector  “came  out”  for 
'rrimmer,  and  came  out  strong.  He  worked 
for  him  day  and  night,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
best  cards  in  'Frimmer’s  hand.  • 

It  was  easy  enough  to  understand :  Trimmer’s 
nomination  would  leave  his  seat  in  Congress 
vacant,  and  the  I'rimmer  crowd  would  throw 
it  to  Hector. 

You  could  see  that  “young  Lochinvar” 
was  really  a  power,  and  1  think  they  counted 
on  him  almost  as  much  as  on  the  personal 
machine  Trimmer  had  built  up.  Most  of 
all,  they  counted  on  Hector’s  speech,  nomi¬ 
nating  Trimmer,  to  stampede  the  convention. 
If  it  was  to  be  done.  Hector  was  the  man  to 
do  it.  There’s  no  doubt  in  the  world  of  the 
extraordinary  capacity  he  had  for  whirling  a 
crowd  along  into  a  kind  of  insane  enthusiasm. 
He  could  make  his  audience  enthusiastic 
about  anything;  he  could  have  brought  them 
to  their  feet  waving  and  cheering  for  Ben 
Butler  himself,  if  he  had  set  out  to  do  it.  1 
believe  that  most  of  us  who  were  against 
Trimmer  were  more  afraid  of  Hector’s 
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stampe<ling  the  convention  than  of  Trim¬ 
mer’s  machine  and  all  the  money  he  was 
spending. 

I  was  working  all  I  knew  for  another  man, 
Henderson,  of  my  own  county,  and  our 
delegation  would  go  into  the  convention 
sixty-three  solid  for  Henderson,  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  On  that  account  I  had  to 
play  Barras  again  to  the  young  Napoleon. 
He  came  to  see  me,  and  made  one  of  his 
orations,  imploring  me  to  swing  half  of  our 
delegation  for  Trimmer  on  the  first  ballot, 
and  all  of  it  on  the  second. 

“But  they  count  on  me !  ”  he  declaimed. 
“They  count  on  me  to  turn  you !  Is  a  man 
to  be  denied  by  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ? 
.\re  the  ties  of  relationship  nothing  ?  Can’t 
you  see  that  my  whole  future  is  put  in 
jeopardy  by  your  refusal  ?  Here  is  my  op¬ 
portunity  at  last,  and  you  endanger  it.  ^Iy 
marriage  and  my  fortune  depend  on  it,  the 
cup  is  at  my  lips.  My  long  years  of  toil  and 
preparation,  the  bitter,  bitter  waiting — are 
these  things  togo  for  nothing  ?  I  tell  you  that 
if  you  refuse  me  you  may  blast  the  most 
sacred  hopes  that  ever  dwelt  in  a  human 
breast !  ” 

I  only  smoked  on,  and  so  he  did  “the  jury 
pathetic,”  and  he  was  sincere  in  it,  too. 
“Have  you  no  heart  ?”  he  inquired,  his  voice 
shaking.  “Can  you  think  calmly  of  my 
mother  ?  Remember  the  years  she  has  waited 
to  see  this  recognition  come  to  her  son !  Am 
I  to  go  back  to  her  and  tell  her  that  your 
answer  was  ‘No  ’?  I  ask  you  to  think  of 
her,  I  ask  you  to  put  self  out  of  your  thoughts, 
to  forget  your  own  interests  for  once,  and  to 
think  of  my  mother,  waiting  in  the  old  home 
in  the  quiet  village  street  where  you  knew 
her  in  her  bright  girlhood.  Remember  that 
she  awaits  your  answer;  forget  me  if  you 
will,  but  remember  what  it  means  to  her,  I 
say,  and  then  if  there  is  a  stone  in  your 
breast,  instead  of  a  human  heart,  speak  the 
word  ‘No’!” 

I  spoke  it,  and,  as  he  had  to  catch  his 
train,  he  departed  more  in  anger  than  in  sor¬ 
row,  leaving  me  to  my  conscience,  he  told 
me.  At  the  door  he  turned. 

“I  warn  you,”  he  said,  “that  this  faction 
of  yours  shall  go  down  to  defeat !  Trimmer 
will  win  this  fight,  and  I  shall  take  his  seat 
in  Congress!  That  is  my  first  stepping- 
stone,  and  I  will  take  it !  1  have  worked  too 

hard  and  waited  too  long  for  such  as  you  to 
successfully  oppose  me.  I  tell  you  that  we 
shall  meet  in  the  convention,  and  you  and 


your  machine  will  be  broken  !  The  rewards, 
then,  to  us,  the  victors !  ” 

“Why,  of  course,”  I  said,  “if  you  win.” 

The  Trimmer  people  were  strong  with  the 
State  Executive  Committee,  and,  in  spite  of 
us,  worked  things  a  good  deal  their  own  way. 
They  took  the  convention  away  from  the 
State  Capitol  to  Greenville,  which  was,  of 
course,  a  great  advantage  for  Trimmer.  The 
fact  is,  that  most  of  the  best  people  in  that 
district  didn’t  like  him,  but  you  know  how 
we  all  are :  he  was  one  of  them,  and  as  soon 
as  it  seemed  he  had  a  chance  to  beat  men 
from  other  parts  of  the  State,  they  began  to 
shout  themselves  black  in  the  face  for  their 
own.  When  I  went  down  there,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  convention,  the  place  was  one  mass 
of  Trimmer  flags,  banners,  badges,  transpar¬ 
encies,  buttons,  and  brass  bands. 

I  went  around  to  see  Mary  right  away,  and 
while  she  wasn’t  exactly  cold  to  me — the  dear 
woman  never  could  be  that  to  anybody — she 
was  different ;  her  eyes  met  mine  sadly  and 
her  old,  sweet  voice  was  a  little  tremulous, 
as  if  she  were  sorry  that  I  had  done  some¬ 
thing  wrong. 

I  didn’t  stay  long.  I  started  back  to  the 
Henderson  headquarters  in  the  hotel,  but  on 
my  way  I  passed  a  big  store-room  on  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Square  which  Trimmer  had  fitted 
up  as  his  own  headquarters.  'I'here  was 
quite  a  crowd  of  the  boys  going  in  and  out, 
looking  cheerful,  fresh  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
and  a  drink  or  two  inside,  band  coming  down 
the  street,  everything  the  way  an  old-timer 
likes  to  see  it. 

Passley  Trimmer  himself  came  out  as  I 
was  going  by,  and  with  him  were  his  brother. 
Link,  and  two  or  three  other  men,  among 
them  a  weasel-faced  little  fellow  named  Hugo 
Siffles,  who  kept  a  drug-store  on  the  next 
comer.  Hugo  wasn’t  anybody ;  nobody 
ever  paid  any  attention  to  him  at  all ;  but  he 
was  one  of  those  empty-headed  village  talk¬ 
ers  who  are  always  trying  to  look  as  if  they 
were  behind  the  scenes,  always  trying  to 
walk  with  important  people.  Everybody 
knows  them.  They  whisper  to  the  under¬ 
taker  at  funerals ;  and  during  campaigns  they 
have  something  confidential  to  communicate 
to  United  States  senators.  'I'hey  meddle  and 
intrude  and  waste  as  much  time  for  you  as 
they  can. 

When  Trimmer  saw  me,  he  held  out  his 
hand.  “Hello,  Ben!  I  hear  you’re  not  for 
me  !”  he  said  cordially. 
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“How  are  you  running?”  1  came  back  at 
liim,  laughing. 

“Oh,  we’re  going  to  beat  you,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  in  the  same  way. 

“Well,  you’ll  see  a  good  run,  first,  I  ex¬ 
pect  !” 

He  walked  along  with  me.  Link  and  the 
others  following  a  little  way  behind;  but 
Hugo  Siffles,  of  course,  walking  with  us, 
partly  to  listen  and  tell  about  it  at  the  drug¬ 
store  later,  and  partly  to  look  like  State 
secrets. 

“Sorry  you  couldn’t  see  your  way  to  join 
us,”  Trimmer  said.  “But  we’ll  win  out  all 
right  anyway.  I  shouldn’t  think  that  would 
be  much  of  a  disappointment  to  you,  though. 

It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  one  of  your 
family.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  1  said,  “Hector.” 

Trimmer  took  on  a  little  of  his  benevolent 
statesman’s  manner,  which  they  nearly  all 
get  in  time.  “I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  that  young  man’s  future,”  he  said.  “He 
may  go  to  the  very  top.  All  he  needs  is 
money.  1  speak  to  you  as  a  relative :  he 
ought  to  drop  that  school-teacher  and  marry 
a  girl  with  money.  He  could,  easily  enough.” 

That  made  me  a  little  ugly.  “Oh,  no,”  I 
said.  “He  can  make  plenty  in  Congress 
outside  of  his  salar)',  can’t  he  ?  I  understand 
some  of  them  do.” 

Of  course,  Trimmer  didn’t  lose  his  temper; 
instead,  he  laughed  out  loud,  and  then  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“Look  here,”  he  said.  “I’m  his  friend 
and  you’re  his  coiLsin.  He’s  one  of  my  own 
crowd  and  I  have  his  best  interests  at  heart. 
That  isn’t  the  girl  for  him.  He  tells  me  that, 
for  a  long  while,  she  used  to  advise  him 
against  having  too  much  to  do  with  me,  un¬ 
til  he  showed  her  that  winning  my  influence 
in  his  favor  was  his  only  chance  to  rise. 
Now,  if  you  have  his  best  interests  at  heart, 
as  1  have,  you’d  help  persuade  him  to  let  her 
go.  Why  shouldn’t  he  marry  better?  She’s 
not  so  young  any  longer,  and  she’s  pretty 
much  lost  her  looks.  And  then  you  know 
people  will  talk - ” 

“Talk  about  what  ?”  I  said. 

“Well,  if  he  goes  to  Congress,  and,  with 
his  prospects,  throws  himself  away  on  a  skinny 
little  old-maid  school-teacher  in  the  back- 
woods,  one  that  he’d  been  making  love  to 
for  years,  they  might  say  almost  anything. 
Why  can’t  he  hand  her  over  to  Joe  Lane? 
I’m  sure - ” 

“That’ll  do,”  I  interrupted  roughly.  “1 
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suppose  you’ve  been  talking  that  way  to 
Hector  ?” 

“Why,  certainly.  I  have  his  best  interests 
at - ” 

“Good-day,  sir!”  I  said,  and  turned  in  at 
the  hotel  and  left  him,  with  Hugo  Siffles’ 
little  bright  pig’s  eyes  peeking  at  me  round 
'rrimmer’s  shoulder. 

Sore  enough  I  was,  and  cursing  Trimmer 
and  Hector  in  my  heart,  so  that  when  some¬ 
one  knocked  on  my  door,  while  I  was  wash¬ 
ing  up  for  supper,  I  said  “Come  in !”  as  if 
I  were  telling  a  dog  to  get  out. 

It  was  Joe  Lane  and  he  was  pretty  drunk. 
He  walked  over  to  the  bed  and  caught  him¬ 
self  unsteadily  once  or  twice.  I’d  never  seen 
him  stagger  before.  He  didn’t  speak  until 
he  had  sat  down  on  the  coverlet,  then  he 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  stared 
at  me  as  if  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  1. 

“I’ve  just  been  down  to  Hugo  Siffles’  drug¬ 
store,”  he  said,  speaking  very  slowly  and 
carefully,  “and  Hugo  was  telling  a  crowd 
about  a  conver — conversation  between  you 
and  Passley  Trimmer.  He  said  Trimmer 
said  Hector  Ransom  ought  to  drop  Miss 
Rainey — and  ‘hand  her  over  to  Joe  Lane.’ 
Is  that  true?” 

“V’es,”  1  answered.  “The  beast  said  that.” 

“There  was  more,”  Joe  said  heavily. 
“More  that  im — implied — might  be  taken 
to  imply  scandal,  which  I  believe  Trimmer 
did  not  seriously  believe — but  thought — 
thought  might  be  used  as  an  argument  with 
Hector  to  persuade  him  to  jilt  her?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  was  said  ex — actly  ?  It  is  be¬ 
ing  repeated  about  town  in  various  forms. 
I  want  to  know.” 

Like  a  fool  I  told  him  the  whole  thing.  I 
didn’t  think,  didn’t  dream,  of  course,  what 
was  in  that  poor,  drunken,  devoted  head  and 
I  wanted  to  blow  off  my  own  steam,  I  was 
so  hot. 

He  sat  very  quietly  until  I  had  finished ; 
then  he  took  his  head  in  both  hands  and 
rocked  himself  gently  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bed,  and  I  saw  tears  trickling  down  his 
cheeks.  It  was  a  wretched  spectacle  in  a 
way,  he  being  dnmk  and  crying  like  a  child, 
but  I  don’t  think  I  despised  him. 

“And  she  so  true,”  he  sobbed,  “so  good, 
so  faithful  to  him.  She’s  given  him  her 
youth,  her  whole  sweet  youth — all  of  it  for 
him  !”  He  got  to  his  feet  and  went  to  the 
door. 
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“Hold  on,  Joe,”  I  said,  “where  are  you 
going?” 

“  ’Nother  drink  !”  he  said,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

After  supper  I  went  to  work  with  Hen¬ 
derson  and  three  or  four  others  in  a  little 
back-room  in  our  headquarters ;  and  we  were 
hard  at  it  when  one  of  the  boys  held  up  his 
hand  and  said  :  “Listen!” 

The  sounds  of  a  big  disturbance  came  in 
through  the  open  windows:  shouting  and 
yelling,  and  crowds  running  in  the  streets  be¬ 
low.  The  town  had  been  so  noisy  all  even¬ 
ing  that  I  thought  nothing  of  it.  “It’s  only 
some  delegation  getting  in,”  I  said.  “Go 
on  with  the  lists.” 

But  I’d  no  more  than  got  the  words  out 
of  my  mouth  than  the  noise  rolled  into  the 
outer  rooms  of  our  headquarters  like  a  wave, 
and  there  was  a  violent  hammering  on  the 
door  of  our  room,  someone  calling  my  name 
in  a  loud,  frightened  voice.  I  threw  open 
the  door  and  Hugo  Siffles  fell  in,  his  pig’s 
eyes  starting  out  of  his  pale,  foolish  face. 

“Come  with  me !”  he  shouted,  all  in  one 
breath,  and  laying  hold  of  me  by  the  lapel 
of  my  coat,  tried  to  drag  me  after  him. 
“There’s  hell  to  pay  !  Joe  Lane  came  into 
Trimmer’s  headquarters  —  drunk  —  twenty 
minutes  ago,  and  slapped  Passley  Trimmer’s 
face  for  what  he  said  to  us  this  afternoon. 
Link  Trimmer  came  in  a  minute  later,  drunk 
too,  and  heard  what  had  happened.  He 
followed  Joe  to  Hodge’s  saloon  and  shot 
him.  They’ve  carried  him  to  the  drug-store 
and  he’s  asked  to  speak  to  you.” 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  kicking  that  little 
cuss  through  the  door  ahead  of  me,  though 
I  knew  it  was  myself  I  ought  to  have  kicked. 

It  was  true  that  Joe  had  asked  to  speak 
to  me,  but  when  I  reached  the  drug-store  the 
doctor  wouldn’t  let  me  come  into  the  back¬ 
room  where  he  lay,  so  I  sat  on  a  stool  m  the 
store.  'I'hey’d  turned  all  the  people  out,  ex¬ 
cept  four  or  five  friends  of  Joe’s;  and  the 
glass  doors  and  the  windows  were  solid  with 
flattened  faces,  some  of  them  colored  by 
the  blue  and  green  lights  so  that  it  sick¬ 
ened  me,  and  all  staring  horribly.  After 
about  four  years  the  doctor’s  assistant  came 
out  to  get  something  from  a  shelf  and  I 
jumped  at  him,  getting  mighty  little  satisfac¬ 
tion,  you  can  be  sure. 

“It  seems  to  be  very  serious  indeed,”  was 
ail  he  would  say.  I  knew  that  for  myself, 
because  one  of  the  men  in  the  store  had  told 
me  that  it  was  in  the  left  side. 


Half-an-hour  after  this — by  the  clock — 
the  young  man  came  out  again  and  called 
us  in  to  carry  Joe  home.  It  was  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  to  the  old  Lane  place, 
and  six  of  us,  walking  very  slowly,  carried 
him  on  a  cot  through  the  crowd.  He  was 
conscious,  for  he  thanked  us  in  a  weakish 
whisper,  when  we  lifted  him  carefully  into 
his  own  bed.  Then  the  doctor  sent  us  all 
out  except  the  assistant,  and  we  went  to  the 
front  porch  and  waited,  hating  the  crowd 
that  had  lined  up  against  the  fence  and 
about  the  gate.  They  looked  like  a  lot  of 
buzzards ;  I  couldn’t  bear  the  sight  of  them, 
so  I  went  back  into  the  little  hall  and  sat 
down  near  Joe’s  door. 

After  a  while  the  assistant  opened  the 
door,  holding  a  glass  pitcher  in  his  hand. 

“Here,”  he  said,  when  he  saw  me,  “will 
you  fill  this  with  cold  water  from  the  well  ?” 

I  took  it  and  hurried  out  to  the  kitchen, 
where  four  or  five  people  were  sitting  and 
glumly  whispering  around  an  old  colored 
w'oman,  Joe’s  cook,  who  was  crying  and 
rocking  herself  in  a  chair.  I  hushed  her  up 
and  told  her  to  show  me  the  pump.  It  was 
in  an  orchard  behind  the  house,  and  was 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  things  that  sound 
like  a  siren  whistle  with  the  hiccups. 

It  took  me  about  five  minutes  to  get  the 
water  up,  and  when  I  got  back  to  Joe’s 
room,  a  woman  was  there  with  the  doctors. 
It  was  Miss  Rainey.  She  had  her  hat  off, 
her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  and,  though  her 
face  was  the  whitest  I  ever  saw,  she  was  cool 
and  steady.  It  was  she  w’ho  took  the  w’ater 
from  me  at  the  door. 

I  heard  low  voices  in  the  parlor,  where  a 
lamp  was  lit,  and  I  went  in  there.  Mary 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  a  handkerchief 
hard  against  her  eyes,  and  Hector  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  saying  over 
and  over,  “My  God  !”  and  shaking.  I  went 
to  the  sofa  and  sat  by  Mary  with  my  hand 
on  her  shoulder. 

“To  think  of  it!”  Hector  moaned.  “To 
think  of  its  coming  at  such  a  time !  To  think 
of  what  it  means  to  me !” 

His  mother  spoke  to  him  from  behind  her 
handkerchief:  “You  mustn’t  do  it;  you 
can't.  Hector — oh,  you  can’t,  you  can't!" 

For  answer  he  struck  himself  desperately 
across  the  forehead  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

“What  is  it,”  I  asked,  “that  your  mother 
wants  you  not  to  do?” 

“She  wants  me  to  give  up  Trimmer — to 
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refuse  to  make  the  nominating  speech  for 
him  to-morrow.” 

“You’ve  got  to  give  him  up !”  cried  his 
mother;  and  then  went  on  with  reiterations 
as  passionate  as  they  were  weak  and  broken 
in  utterance.  “You  can’t  make  the  speech, 
you  can’t  do  it,  you  can’t - ” 

“Then  I’m  done  for!”  he  said.  “Don’t 
you  see  what  a  frightful  blow  this  pitiful, 
drunken  folly  of  poor  Joe’s  has  dealt  Trim¬ 
mer's  candidacy?  Don’t  you  see  that  they 
rely  on  me  more  than  ever  now?  Are  you 
so  blind  you  don’t  see  that  I  am  the  only  man 
who  can  save  'Frimmer  the  nomination?  If 
I  go  back  on  him  now,  he’s  done  for  and  I’m 
done  for  with  him!  It’s  my  only  chance.” 

“No,  no,”  she  sobbed,  “you’ll  have  other 
chances;  you’ll  have  plenty  of  chances, 
dear;  you’re  young - ” 

“My  only  chance,”  he  w’ent  on  rapidly, 
ignoring  her,  “and  if  I  can  carry  it  through, 
it  will  mean  everything  to  me.  The  tide’s 
running  strong  against  Trimmer  to-night,  and 
1  am  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  can 
turn  it  the  other  way.  If  I  go  into  the  con¬ 
vention  for  him,  faithful  to  him,  and  out  of 
the  highest  sense  of  justice,  explain  that, 
even  though  Lane  has  been  my  closest  friend, 
he  was  in  the  wrong  and  that - ” 

Mary  rose  to  her  feet  and  went  to  her  son 
and  clung  to  him.  “No,  no!”  she  cried, 
“no,  no !” 

“I’ve  got  to!”  he  said. 

“What  is  it  that  you  must  do.  Hector?” 
It  was  Miss  Rainey’s  voice,  and  came  from 
just  behind  me.  She  was  standing  in  the 
tloorway  that  led  from  the  hall,  and  her  eyes 
were  glowing  with  a  brilliant,  warm  light. 
We  all  started  as  she  spoke,  and  I  sprang  up 
and  turned  toward  her. 

“He’s  going  to  get  well,”  she  said,  under¬ 
standing  me.  “They  say  it  is  surely  so !” 

At  that  Mary  ran  and  threw  her  arms 
about  her  and  kissed  her — and  I  came  near 
it.  Hector  gave  a  sort  of  shout  of  relief 
and  sank  into  a  chair. 

“What  is  that  you  must  do.  Hector?” 
Miss  Rainey  said  again  in  her  steady  voice. 

“Stick  to  Trimmer !”  he  explained.  “Don’t 
you  see  that  I  must?  He  needs  me  now 
more  than  ever,  and  it’s  my  only  chance.” 

Miss  Rainey  looked  at  him  over  Mary’s 
shoulder.  She  looked  at  him  a  long  while 
before  she  spoke.  “You  know  why  Mr. 
Lane  struck  that  blow?” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  so,”  he  answered  un¬ 
easily.  “.\t  least  Siffles - ” 


“Yes,”  she  said.  “You  know.  What  arc 
you  going  to  do?” 

“The  right  thing!”  Hector  rose  and 
walked  toward  her.  “I  put  right  before  all. 

1  shall  be  loyal  and  I  shall  be  just.  It 
might  have  been  a  terribly  hard  thing  to 
carry  through,  but  since  dear  old  Joe  will 
recover,  I  know  I  can  do  it.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  widened  suddenly,  while 
the  warm  glow  in  them  flashed  into  a  fiery 
and  profound  scrutiny. 

“You  are  going  to  make  the  nominating 
speech,”  she  said.  It  was  not  a  question  but 
a  declaration,  in  the  tone  of  one  to  whom  he 
stood  wholly  revealed. 

“Yes,”  he  answered  eagerly.  “1  knew 
you  would  see :  it’s  my  chance,  my  whole 
career - ” 

But  his  mother,  turning  swiftly,  put  her 
hand  over  his  mouth,  though  it  was  to  Miss 
Rainey  that  she  cried  : 

“Oh,  don’t  let  him  say  it — he  can’t ;  you 
mustn’t  let  him !  ” 

'The  girl  drew  her  gently  away  and  put  an 
arm  about  her,  saying:  “Do  you  think  1 
could  stop  him  ?” 

“But  do  you  wish  to  stop  me?”  asked 
Hector  sadly,  as  he  stepped  toward  her. 
“Do  you  set  yourself  not  only  in  the  way  of 
my  great  chance,  but  against  justice  and 
.truth?  Don’t  you  see  that  I  must  do  it?” 

“It  is  your  chance — yes.  I  see  the  truth. 
Hector.”  Her  eyes  had  fallen  and  she 
looked  at  him  no  more,  but  with  a  little 
movement  away  from  him  offered  her  hand 
to  him  at  arm’s  length.  It  was  done  in  a 
curious  way,  and  he  looked  perplexed  for  a 
second,  and  then  frightened.  He  dropped 
her  hand,  and  his  lips  twitched.  “Laura,” 
he  said,  and  could  not  go  on. 

“You  must  go  now,”  she  said  to  all  three 
of  us.  “'The  house  should  be  very  quiet.  1 
shall  be  his  nurse,  and  the  doctor  will  stay  all 
night.  Isn’t  it  beautiful  that  Joe  is  going  to 
get  well !  ”  And  she  went  out  quickly,  be¬ 
fore  Hector  could  detain  her,  back  to  the 
room  where  Lane  was. 

There’s  no  need  my  telling  you  the  de¬ 
tails  of  that  convention ;  Henderson  was 
beaten  from  the  start,  and  Hector’s  speech 
was  all  that  happened.  If  he  hadn’t  made 
it,  there  might  have  been  a  consolidation  on 
a  dark  horse,  for  feeling  was  high  against 
Trimmer.  It  isn’t  an  easy  thing  to  go  into 
a  convention  with  a  brother  locked  up  in  jail 
on  a  charge  of  attempted  murder ! 
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I’ll  never  forget  Hector’s  rising  to  make 
that  speech.  There  wasn’t  any  cheering, 
there  was  a  dead,  cold  hush.  This  wasn’t 
because  his  magnetism  had  deserted  him ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  don’t  think  it  had  ever  before  been 
felt  so  strongly.  He  was  white  as  white 
paper,  and  his  face  had  a  look  of  suffering  ; 
altogether  I  believe  I  couldn’t  give  a  better 
notion  of  him  than  by  saying  that  he  some¬ 
how  made  me  think  of  Hamlet. 

He  began  in  a  very  low  but  very  penetrat¬ 
ing  voice,  and  I  don’t  think  anybody  in  the 
farthest  comer  missed  a  single  clear-cut  syl¬ 
lable  from  the  first.  As  I  may  have  indicated, 

I  had  never  been  a  warm  admirer  of  his,  but 
with  all  my  prejudice,  I  think  I  admired  him 
when  he  stood  up  to  his  task  that  day.  For 
the  effect  he  intended,  his  speech  was  a  mas¬ 
terpiece,  no  less.  I  saw  it  before  he  had 
finished  three  sentences.  .4nd  he  delivered 
it,  knowing  that  even  while  he  did  so  he 
was  losing  the  woman  he  loved;  for  Hector 
did  love  Laura  Rainey,  next  to  himself,  and 
she  had  been  part  of  his  life  and  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  him.  But  though  the  heavens  fell, 
he  stuck  to  what  he  had  set  out  to  do,  and 
did  it  masterfully. 

Not  that  what  he  said  could  bear  the 
analysis  of  a  cool  mind ;  nothing  that  Hector 
ever  did  or  said  has  been  able  to  do  that. 
But  for  the  purpose,  it  was  perfect.  For 
once  he  began  at  the  beginning,  without 
rhetoric,  and  he  made  it  all  the  more  effective 
by  beginning  with  himself. 

“Doubtless  there  are  many  among  you 
who  think  it  strange  to  see  me  rise  to  fulfil 
the  charge  with  which  you  know  me  to  be 
intmsted.  My  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend 
lies  wounded  on  a  bed  of  suffering,  stricken 
down  by  the  hand  of  another  friend  whose 
heart  is  in  the  cause  for  which  I  have  risen. 
Therefore  you  might  well  question  me ;  you 
might  well  say:  ‘To  whom  is  your  loyalty  ?’ 
Well  might  I  ask  myself  that  same  question. 
.\nd  I  will  give  you  my  answer :  ‘There  are 
things  beyond  the  personal  friendship  of  man 
and  man,  things  greater  than  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  and  individual  tragedies,  things  as 
far  higher  and  greater  than  these  as  the  skies 
of  (iod  are  higher  than  the  roof  of  a  child’s 
doll-house.  These  higher  things  are  the  good 
of  the  State  and  the  Law  of  Justice !’  ” 

That  brought  the  first  applause;  and  Trim¬ 
mer’s  people,  seeing  the  crowd  had  taken 
Hector’s  point,  sprang  to  their  feet  and  be¬ 
gan  to  cheer.  .\t  a  tense  moment,  such  as 
this,  cheering  is  often  hypnotic,  and  good 


managers  know  how  to  make  use  of  it  on  the 
floor.  The  noise  grew  thunderous,  and  when 
it  subsided  Hector  was  master  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  how 
far  he  would  go — and  why.  I  had  laughed 
at  him  all  my  life,  but  now  1  believed  there 
was  “something  in  him,”  as  they  say.  The 
Lord  knows  what,  but  it  was  there  and  as  I 
looked  at  him  and  listened  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  world  was  at  his  feet. 

He  was  infinitely  daring,  yet  he  skirted  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  with  perfect  tact:  “The 
misinterpretation  of  a  few  careless  and  kindly 
words,  said  in  passing  and  repeated,  with 
garbling  additions,  to  a  man  who  was  not 
himself.  .  .  .  The  brooding  of  a  mind 

most  unhappily  beset  with  alcohol.  .  .  . 

A  blow  resented  by  a  too  devoted  but  too 
violent  kinsman.  .  .  .” 

Then,  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  rather 
quietly,  he  passed  to  a  eulogium  of  'Irim- 
mer’s  public  career,  gradually  increasing  the 
warmth  of  his  praise  but  controlling  it  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  he  controlled  the  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  which  followed  each  of  his 
points.  For  myself,  I  only  looked  away  from 
him  once,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Hender¬ 
son  looking  sick. 

Hector  finished  with  a  great  stroke.  He 
went  back  to  the  original  theme.  “You  ask 
me  where  my  duty  lies !”  His  great  voice 
rose  and  rang  through  the  hall  magnificently: 
“I  reply —  ‘first  to  my  State  and  her  needs’ ! 
Is  that  answer  enough  ?  If  it  be  necessarv 
that  I  should  answer  for  my  personal  loyalty 
to  one  man  or  another  then  I  ask  you ;  ‘Shall 
it  go  to  the  friend  who,  without  cause,  struck 
the  first  blow  ?  Shall  it  go  to  that  other  friend 
who  went  out  hot-headed  and  struck  back  to 
avenge  a  brother’s  wrongs?  Is  it  only  be¬ 
tween  these  that  I — and  many  of  you — are 
to  choose  to-day?  Is  there  not  a  third V  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  chosen,  and  that  my  loy¬ 
alty  and  all  my  strength  are  devoted  to  that 
other,  to  that  man  who  has  suffered  most  of 
all,  to  him  who  received  a  blow  and  did  not 
avenge  it,  because  in  his  greatness  he  knew 
that  his  assailant  knew  not  what  he  did!” 

That  carried  them  off  their  feet.  Hector 
had  turned  Trimmer’s  greatest  danger  into 
the  means  of  victory.  'I'he  Trimmer  people 
led  one  of  those  extraordinary  hysterical  pro¬ 
cessions  round  the  aisles  that  you  see  some¬ 
times  in  a  convention  (a  thing  I  never  get 
used  to),  and  it  was  all  Trimmer,  or  rather, 
it  was  all  Hector.  Trimmer  was  nominated 
on  the  first  ballot. 
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'rhere  was  a  recess,  and  I  hurried  out, 
meaning  to  slip  round  to  Joe  Lane’s  for  a 
moment  to  find  out  how  he  was.  I’d  seen 
the  doctor  in  the  morning  and  he  said  his 
patient  had  passed  a  good  night  and  that 
Miss  Rainey  was  still  there.  “I  think  she’s 
going  to  stay,”  he  added,  and  smiled  and 
shook  hands  with  me. 

Joe’s  old  darky  cook  let  me  in,  and,  after 
a  moment,  came  to  say  I  might  go  into  Mr. 
Lane’s  room ;  Mr.  Lane  wanted  to  see  me. 

Joe  was  lying  very  flat  on  his  back,  but 
with  his  face  turned  toward  the  door,  and  be¬ 
side  him  sat  Laura  Rainey,  their  thin  hands 
clasped  together.  I  stopped  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  with  the  door  half  opened. 

“Come  in,”  said  Joe  weakly.  “Hector 
made  it,  I’m  sure.” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  and  in  earnest.  “He’s 
a  great  man.” 

Joe’s  face  quivered  with  a  pain  that  did 


not  come  from  his  hurt.  “Oh,  it’s  knowing 
that  that  makes  me  feel  like  such  a  scoun¬ 
drel,”  he  said.  “I  suppose  you’ve  come  to 
congratulate  me.” 

“Yes,”  1  said,  “the  doctor  says  it’s  a  won¬ 
derful  case,  and  that  you’re  one  of  the  lucky 
ones  with  a  charmed  life,  thank  God !” 

Joe  smiled  sadly  at  Miss  Rainey.  “He 
hasn’t  heard,”  he  said.  Then  she  gave  me 
her  left  hand,  not  relinquishing  Joe’s  with 
her  right. 

“We  were  married  this  morning,”  she  said, 
“just  after  the  convention  began.” 

The  tears  came  into  Joe’s  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  “It’s  a  shame,  isn’t  it  ?”  he  said  to 
me.  “You  must  see  it  so.  And  I  the  kind 
of  man  I  am,  the  town  drunkard - ” 

Then  his  wife  leaned  over  and  kissed  his 
forehead. 

“Even  so  it  was  right — and  so  beautiful  for 
me,”  she  said. 


Mute 

By  EMERY  POTTLE 

He  never  stirred  the  harsh  strings  of  my  voice 
To  some  compelling  melody. 

That  other  silent  folk  might  yet  rejoice 
Because  of  me; 

These  rough  hands  never  touched  the  mellow  keys, 
.\ttuned  to  some  undying  strain. 

But  sorry  discords  jangled  out  to  tease 
My  hope  again. 

No  subtle  colors  shall  I  ever  lay, 

Aglow  with  all  a  master’s  art — 

Nor  write  one  single  line  to  touch  for  aye 
Some  waiting  heart. 

.\cross  the  barrens  of  my  life  no  light 
Of  golden  talent  shines  serene, 

(Though  He  has  trimmed  for  my  soul’s  eager  sight 
A  bmp  unseen.) 

Here  on  His  western  plains,  so  far,  so  still. 

Where  dawn  and  twilight  fill  my  eyes 
With  wondering  tears,  and  earth  seems  as  the  sill 
Of  Paradise, 

Mute  I  must  live,  and  one  day  mutely  die — 

Go,  as  I  came,  the  silent  guest — 

.\nd  none  shall  ever  hear  the  pent-up  cry 
Within  my  breast. 


Is  the  World  Growing  Better? 


By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


O  man  knows,  of  a  certainty, 
the  answer  to  this  question. 

If  it  were  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  world’s 
j)ocket-book,  or  farm,  or  gar¬ 
den,  or  machine-house,  or 
iibrar)’,  or  school-room,  the  answer  would  be 
easy.  Si.x  million  more  spindles  whirling  in 
the  world’s  workshop  in  1903  than  in  1900; 
eight  hundred  million  more  bushels  of  wheat 
in  the  world’s  grain-fields  than  in  1897;  an 
average  school-attendance  gaining  145  per 
cent,  between  1840  and  1888,  while  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Europe  increased  only  33  per  cent. 
So  the  figures  run  in  every  department.  No 
doubt  the  world  is  busier,  richer,  better  fed, 

,  and  probably  it  knows  more,  than  ever  before. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  highly  ethereal  and 
supercilious  people  who  can  find  nothing  in 
this  to  please  them,  and  who  cry  lackadai¬ 
sically:  “  What  is  it  all  worth  ?  ”  lam  honest 
enough  to  confess  to  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
when  my  little  vegetable  garden  rewards  my 
care  with  an  enlarged  crop,  or  when  my 
children  bring  home  a  good  report  from 
school.  Why  should  not  a  common-sense 
philanthropy  lead  us  to  feel  in  the  same  way 
alx>ut  the  improved  condition  and  the  better 
reports  of  the  big  world  to  which  we  belong  ? 
Of  course  our  satisfaction  is  checked  and 
shadowed,  often  very  darkly  shadowed,  by 
the  remembrance  of  those  who  are  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  march  of  civilization, — the  re¬ 
tarded  races,  the  benighted  classes,  the  |K)or 
relations,  of  the  world.  But  our  sympathy 
with  them  is  much  more  likely  to  be  helpful 
if  it  is  hopeful  than  if  it  is  despairing.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary’  to  cultivate  melancholy 
or  misanthropy  as  a  preparation  for  benefi¬ 
cence. 


A  generous  man  ought  to  find  something 
cheerful  to  season  his  Christmas  dinner,  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  world  is  growing 
“  better  off.” 

But  is  it  growing  better?  That’s  another 
question,  and  a  far  more  important  one.  What 
is  happening  to  the  world  itself,  the  owner  of 
all  this  gear,  the  prosperous  old  adventurer 
whose  wealth,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  in¬ 
creased  twice  as  much  during  the  first  seventy 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  had  done 
during  the  eighteen  hundred  years  preceding? 
Is  this  marvellous  increase  of  goods  beneficial 
to  the  character  of  the  race?  Or  is  it  injuri¬ 
ous  ?  Or  has  it,  perhaps,  no  deep  or  definite 
influence  one  way  or  the  other? 

Y ou  know  how  hard  it  is  to  come  to  a  clear 
and  just  conclusion  on  such  points  as  these, 
even  in  the  case  of  an  individual  man.  Peter 
Silvergilt’s  property  has  grown  from  nothing 
to  three  hundred  million  dollars  during  the 
last  fifty  years;  but  are  you  sure  that  Peter’s 
personality  is  better,  finer,  nobler,  more  ad¬ 
mirable  than  it  was  when  he  ran  errands  for 
ten  dollars  a  week  ?  William  Wiseman  has  a 
world-wide  fame  as  a  scholar;  it  is  commonly 
reported  that  he  has  forgotten  more  than  most 
men  ever  knew;  but  can  you  trust  William 
more  implicitly  to  be  fair  and  true  and  gener¬ 
ous  than  when  he  was  an  obscure  student  just 
beginning  to  work  for  a  degree  in  philosophy? 

When  we  try  to  apply  such  questions,' not 
to  a  single  person,  but  to  the  world  at  large, 
positive  and  mathematical  answers  are  im¬ 
possible.  The  field  of  inquiry'  is  too  vast. 
The  facts  of  racial  character  are  too  secret  and 
subtle. 

But  a  provisional  estimate  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  world  from  the  point  of  view 
of  goodness,  comparing  the  present  \vith  the 
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past — a  probable  guess  at  the  direction  in 
which  the  race  is  moung  morally — this  is 
something  that  we  may  fairly  make.  Indeed, 
if  we  think  and  care  much  about  our  brother 
men,  we  can  hardly  help  making  it,  and  upon 
the  color  of  this  guess  the  brightness  of  our 
Christmas  Day  depends.  If  the  color  is  dark, 
you  belong  among  the  pessimists,  who  cannot 
be  verj’  happy,  though  they  may  be  rather 
useful.  If  the  color  is  bright,  you  are  what 
men  call  an  optimist,  though  I  think  a  “  meli- 
orist”  would  be  a  more  fitting  name. 

For  what  is  it,  after  all,  that  we  can  venture 
to  claim  for  this  old  world  of  ours,  at  most? 
Certainly  not  that  it  is  altogether  good,  nor 
even  that  it  is  as  good  as  it  might  be  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  be.  Police-stations  and  prisons 
and  wars  confess  that  some  things  are 
wrong  and  need  correction.  The  brgest 
claim  that  a  cheerful  man  who  is  also  a 
thoughtful  man — a  child  of  hope  with  his  eyes 
open — dares  to  make  for  the  world  is  that  it 
is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  it  has  a 
fair  prospect  of  further  improvement.  This 
is  meliorism,  the  philosophy  of  actual  and 
possible  betterment;  not  a  high-stepping, 
trumpet-blowing,  self-flattering  creed,  imme¬ 
diately  available  for  advertising  purposes; 
but  a  modest  and  sober  faith,  useful  for  con¬ 
solation  in  those  hours  of  despondency  and 
{personal  disappointment  when  the  grasshop¬ 
per  and  the  critic  both  become  a  burden,  and 
for  encouragement  to  more  earnest  effort  in 
those  hours  of  cheer  when  the  Christmas 
spirit  fills  us  with  good-will  to  our  fellow- 
men. 

I  asked  John  Friendly  the  other  day:  “  Do 
you  think  the  world  is  growing  better?” 

“  Certainly,”  said  he,  with  a  smile  like  sun¬ 
rise  on  his  honest  face,  “  I  haven’t  the  slightest 
doubt  of  it.” 

“  But  what  makes  you  so  sure  of  it  ?” 

“  Why,  it  must  be  so!  Look  at  all  the  work 
that  is  being  done  to-day  to  educate  people 
and  help  them  into  better  ways  of  living.  All 
this  effort  must  count  for  something.  The 
wagon  must  move  with  so  many  horses  pull¬ 
ing  at  it.  The  world  can’t  help  growing 
better!” 

Then  he  left  me,  to  go  down  to  a  meeting  of 
his  “  Citizens’  Committee  for  the  Application 
of  the  Social  Boycott  to  Political  Offenders  ” 
(which  frequently  adjourns  without  a  quo¬ 
rum).  Immediately  afterward  I  passed  the 
door  of  the  “Michael  T.  Moriarty  Republi- 
cratic  Club  ” — wide  open  and  crowded.  On 
my  way  up  the  avenue  I  saw  a  liquor-saloon 


on  everj’  block, — and  all  busy.  The  news¬ 
stands  were  full  of  placards  announcing  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  magazines, — “  Graft  in  Chicago,” 
“The  Criminal  Calendar  of  Millionaires,” 
“St.  Louis,  the  Bribers’  Paradise,”  “The 
Plunder  of  Philadelphia.”  Head-lines  in  the 
yellow  joumab  told  of  “  Immense  Sbughter 
in  Manchuria,”  “Russia  Ripe  for  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  “The  Black  Hand  Terror  in  the 
Bronx,”  “Gilded  Gambling-Dens  of  the 
Four  Hundred,”  “  Diamonds  and  Divorce.” 

John  Friendly’s  cheerful  a  priori  confidence 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world  seemed  to  need 
reinforcement.  Some  of  the  horses  are  pull¬ 
ing  his  way,  no  doubt,  but  a  good  many  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  pulling  the  other  way.  U nder  such 
conditions  the  wagon  might  stick  fast,  or  go 
backward.  Possibly  it  might  be  pulled  to 
pieces.  Who  can  measure,  in  the  abstract,  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  good  and  the  evil 
forces?  Who  can  tell  beforehand  which  way 
the  tug-of-war  must  go  ? 

The  only  sound  and  satisfactory  method  is 
to  bring  out  the  foot-rule  of  fact  and  apply  it 
to  the  tracks  of  the  wagon.  Has  it  moved  ? 
How  fast,  how  far,  which  way? 

“Growing  better”  is  a  phrase  about  which 
a  company  of  college  professors  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  long  preliminary  dispute ;  but 
plain  people  understand  it  well  enough  for 
.practical  purposes.  There  are  three  factors 
in  it.  When  we  say  that  a  man  grows  better, 
we  mean  that,  in  the  main,  he  is  becoming 
more  just,  and  careful  to  do  the  right  thing; 
more  kind,  and  ready  to  do  the  helpful  thing; 
more  self-controlled,  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  personal  will  to  the  general  welfare.  Is  the 
world  growing  better  in  this  sense  ?  Is  there 
more  justice,  more  kindness,  more  self-re¬ 
straint  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth  than 
in  the  days  of  old  ? 

Of  course,  when  we  consider  a  question  like 
this,  before  even  a  modest  guess  at  the  answer 
is  possible,  we  must  be  willing  to  take  a  long 
view  and  a  wide  \new.  The  world,  like  the 
individual  man,  has  its  moods  and  its  vagaries, 
its  cold  fits  and  its  hot  fits,  its  backslidings  and 
its  repentances,  its  reactions  and  its  revivals. 
An  advance  made  in  one  century  may  be 
partly  lost  in  the  next,  and  regained  with  inter¬ 
est  in  a  bter  century.  One  nation  may  be 
degenerating,  under  local  infections  of  evil, 
while  others  are  impro\nng.  There  may  l)e 
years,  or  regions,  of  short  har\’est  in  the  field 
of  morals,  just  as  there  are  in  the  cotton-field 
or  the  cornfield.  The  same  general  condi¬ 
tions  that  work  well  for  the  development  of 
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most  men,  may  prove  unfavorable  to  certain 
races.  Civilization  seems  to  oppress  and  de¬ 
moralize  some  tribes  to  the  |X)int  of  extinction. 
Liberty  is  a  tonic  too  strong  for  certain  tem¬ 
peraments;  it  intoxicates  them.  But  what 
we  have  to  look  at  is  not  the  local  exception, 
nor  the  temporary  reaction:  it  is  the  broad 
field  as  far  as  we  can  see  it,  the  general 
movement  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it.  And 
here  I  make  my  sober  guess  that  the  world 
is  really  growing  better:  not  in  every  eddy; 
but  in  the  main  current  of  its  life:  not  in  a 
straight  line,  but  with  a  winding  course:  not 
in  every  respect,  but  in  at  least  two  of  the 
three  main  points  of  goodness:  not  swiftly, 
but  slowly,  surely,  really  growing  better. 

I.  Take  the  matter  of  justice.  The  world’s 
sense  of  justice,  its  desire  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  render  to  every  man  his  due,  is  expressed 
most  directly  in  its  laws.  Who  can  fail  to  see 
a  process  of  improvement  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  legislation,  a  conscientious  effort  to 
make  the  law  more  efficient  in  the  protection 
of  human  rights  and  more  just  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  offences  ? 

In  Shakespeare’s  time,  for  e.xample,  a 
woman’s  existence,  in  the  eye  of  the  law',  was 
merged  in  that  of  her  husband.  A  man  could 
say  of  his  wife:  “  She  is  my  goods,  my  chattek; 
she  is  my  house,  my  household  stuff,  my  field, 
my  bam,  my  horse,  my  ox,  my  anything.” 
The  very  presents  which  he  gave  her  were  still 
his  property.  He  could  beat  her.  He  could 
deprive  her  of  the  guardianship  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  that  the  law  secured  to  her  a 
right  to  the  separate  use  of  her  property,  and 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  began  to  recognize  and  protect  her  as 
a  person,  entitled  to  work  and  receive  wages, 
to  dispose  of  her  own  earnings,  to  have  an 
equal  share  with  her  husband  in  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  their  children.  Surely  it  is  an  im¬ 
mense  gain  in  justice  that  a  woman  should 
be  treated  as  a  human  being. 

This  gain  is  most  evident,  of  course,  in 
those  nations  which  are  leading  the  march 
of  civilization.  But  I  think  we  can  see 
traces  of  it  elsewhere.  The  abolition  of 
child-marriage  and  the  practical  extinction 
of  the  suttee  in  India,  the  decline  of  the 
cruelly  significant  fashion  of  “  foot-binding  ” 
in  Clfina,  the  beginning  of  the  education  of 
girls  in  Egj-pt,  are  hints  that  even  the  heathen 
world  is  learning  to  believe  that  woman  may 
have  a  claim  to  justice. 


In  the  same  way  we  must  interpret  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  young  against  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  injustice.  Beginning  with 
the  Factory  Act  of  1833  ^he  Mines  and 
Collieries  Act  of  1842  in  England,  there  has 
been  a  steadily  increasing  effort  to  diminish 
and  prevent  the  degradation  of  the  race  by 
the  enslavement  of  childhood  to  labor.  Even 
the  parent’s  right  of  control,  says  the  modern 
world,  must  be  held  in  harmony  with  the 
child’s  right  to  life  and  growth,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical.  The  lawr  itself  must  recognize 
the  injustice  of  dealing  with  young  delin¬ 
quents  as  if  they  were  old  and  hardened  crim¬ 
inals.  No  more  herding  of  children  ten  and 
twelve  years  old  in  the  common  jail!  J uvenile 
courts  and  probation  officers,  asylums  and 
reformatories,  an  intelligent  and  .systematic 
effort  to  reclaim  the  young  life  before  it  has 
fallen  into  hopeless  bondage  to  crime:  this  is 
the  spirit  of  civilized  legislation  to-day.  In 
1903  no  less  than  ten  of  the  American  States 
enacted  sp)ecial  statutes  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  great  change  for  the  better  in  modern 
criminal  law  is  another  proof  that  the  world 
is  growing  more  just.  Brutal  and  degrad¬ 
ing  methods  of  execution,  such  as  cruci¬ 
fixion,  burying  alive,  impaling,  disembowel¬ 
ling,  breaking  on  the  wheel:  the  judicial  tor¬ 
ture  of  prisoners  and  unwilling  witnesses  by 
the  thumb-screw,  the  strappado,  and  the  rack : 
cruel  and  agonizing  penalties  of  various 
kinds,  have  been  abolished,  not  merely  by  way 
of  concession  to  humanity,  but  \vith  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  justice  in  purity  and  dig¬ 
nity.  The  world  has  been  learning  to  dis¬ 
criminate  more  carefully  between  the  degrees 
of  crime.  In  the  eighteenth  century  men 
were  condemned  to  death  for  forgery;  for 
stealing  from  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five  shil¬ 
lings,  or  from  a  house  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings;  for  malicious  injury  to  trees,  cattle, 
or  fish-ponds;  for  the  cutting  of  hop-bands 
from  the  poles  in  a  plantation.  Within 
eighty  years  capital  punishment  has  been  in¬ 
flicted  in  England  for  sheep-stealing  and  for 
robber)’  from  a  house.  The  laws  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  enumer¬ 
ated  twenty  crimes  punishable  with  death; 
in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  there  were  twenty- 
seven.  Modem  legislation  recognizes  the  futil¬ 
ity  as  well  as  the  fundamental  injustice  of 
such  crass  and  indiscriminate  retribution,  and 
reserves  the  final  penalty  for  the  supreme 
crime  against  the  life  of  the  individual  or  the 
State. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  twofold 
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rectification  of  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law. 
Some  of  the  offences  most  severely  punished 
in  old  times  have  ceased  to  be  grounds  of 
prosecution;  for  example,  heresy,  witchcraft, 
religious  nonconformity.  On  the  other  hand, 
misdeeds  which  formerly  were  disregarded 
have  been  made  punishable.  It  was  not  until 
1833  that  the  English  law  began  to  treat 
drunkenness  as  a  crime,  rather  than  a  mis¬ 
fortune.  In  1857  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  a 
trustee,  and  in  1875  the  falsification  of  ac¬ 
counts,  w'ere  declared  to  be  criminal.  The 
laws  of  various  States  are  recognizing  and  de¬ 
fining  a  vast  number  of  new  misdemeanors, 
such  as  the  adulteration  of  foods,  gambling, 
violation  of  laws  in  restraint  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  selling  cigarettes  to  children,  tapping 
electric  wires,  disfiguring  the  landscape  with 
advertisements  or  printing  them  on  the  .\meri- 
can  flag,  making  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  sleeping  in  a  public  bakeiy,  spitting  on 
the  floor  of  a  street-car.  I  do  not  say  that  all 
of  these  offences  are  wisely  defined  or  fairly 
punished;  but  I  do  say  that  the  process  of 
modem  legislation  in  regard  to  such  matters 
indicates  a  growing  desire  among  men  that 
justice  shall  prevail  in  the  community. 

A  large  part  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
Increase  of  crime  in  recent  years  (according 
to  statistics),  is  due  to  this  new  definition  of 
misdemeanors.  There  are  more  offenders  in 
the  most  peaceful  and  well-governed  States, 
Ijecause  there  are  more  offences.  Another 
part  comes  from  the  greater  efficiency  in  the 
e.xecution  of  laws  and  the  greater  comjilete- 
ness  in  the  tabulation  of  rejwrts.  The  re¬ 
maining  part  comes  from  a  cause  on  which  I 
will  touch  later.  But  in  spite  of  this  apparent 
increase  of  crime,  no  sensible  man  bdieves 
that  the  actual  amount  of  nolence  and  dis¬ 
order  among  men  is  as  great  as  it  used  to  be. 
Pike’s  “  History  of  Crime  in  England,”  esti¬ 
mates  that  in  the  fourteenth  century'  murders 
were  at  least  sixteen  times  as  frequent  as  in 
our  own  day. 

I  pass  by  such  notorious  and  splendid  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  world’s  moral  sense  as  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  international  law,  to  mention  two 
humble,  concrete  illustrations  of  what  I  mean 
by  the  advance  of  justice.  The  purcha.se  by 
the  American  Government  of  the  lands  of  the 
Spanish  friars  in  the  Philippines  was  a  just 
way  of  accomplishing  what  would  have  been 
done  a  century  ago  by  confiscation.  The 
passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  an  act  granting  copyright  to  foreigners  was 


a  recognition  (resisted  by  selfishness  and 
ignorance  for  fifty  years)  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  righteousness  and  fair  dealing. 

I  know  there  are  many  items,  and  some  of 
them  most  grievous,  to  be  set  down  on  the 
other  side.  There  are  still  wars  of  conquest; 
corruptions  and  delays  in  legislation;  op¬ 
pressions  and  inequalities  in  government; 
robberies  and  cruelties  which  go  unpunished. 
But  these  are  not  new  things:  they  are  as  old 
as  sin;  evils  not  yet  shaken  off.  I  do  not 
dream  that  the  world  is  already  quite  just. 
But  by  the  light  that  comes  from  the  wiser, 
fairer  laws  of  many  lands,  I  guess  that  the 
world  is  growing  more  just. 

II.  In  regard  to  the  increase  of  kindness  in 
the  human  race,  the  evidence  is  even  more 
clear  and  strong.  There  are  more  people  in 
the  world  who  love  mercy,  and  they  are  hav¬ 
ing  better  success  in  making  their  spirit  pre¬ 
vail.  More  is  Ijeing  done  to-day  to  prevent 
and  mitigate  human  suffering,  to  shelter  and 
protect  the  weak  and  helpless,  to  minister 
wisely  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  body  and 
in  mind,  than  ever  Ijefore  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Part  of  the  evidence  of  this  lies  in 
some  of  the  facts  already  noted  in  connection 
with  the  humanizing  of  the  law,  and  in  the  ex- 
traordinar)’  stor}’  of  the  work  begun  by  John 
Howard,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
.which  has  cleansed  away  so  much  of  the 
shame  of  a  cruel,  filthy,  and  irrational  prison- 
system.  But  there  is  evidence,  also,  of  a  more 
direct  and  positive  sort,  going  beyond  the  re¬ 
moval  of  ancient  evils  and  manifesting  a  spirit 
of  creative  kindness  eager  to  find  new  ways  of 
helping  others. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
says  the  best  authority  on  statistics,  charity 
has  grown  twice  as  fast  as  wealth  in  England, 
three  times  as  fast  in  France.  In  the  United 
States  the  amount  of  the  larger  gifts  ($5,000 
or  more)  rose  from  $2q,ooo,ooo,  in  1893,  to 
$107,000,000,  in  iQOi.  The  public  and 
private  charities  of  New  York  alone  (exclud¬ 
ing  the  money  spent  on  buildings)  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $50,000,000  a  year. 

With  all  this  increase  of  money  comes  an 
equal  increase  of  care  and  thought  in  regard 
to  the  best  way  of  using  it  for  the  real  benefit 
of  mankind.  Reckless  almsgiNnng  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  amiable  but  idiotic  form  of  self- 
indulgence.  The  penny  dropped  into  the 
beggar’s  hat  gives  place  to  an  inquir)'  into 
the  beggar’s  condition.  This  costs  more,  but 
it  is  worth  more.  Waste  in  money  given 
is  no  more  virtuous  than  waste  in  money 
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earned.  Schools  of  philanthropy  are  estab¬ 
lished  to  study  and  teach  the  economy  of 
generosity.  Asylums  are  investigated  and 
supervise.  Relief  funds  are  intrusted  to 
responsible  committees,  who  keep  books  and 
render  accounts.  Men  and  women  are  try¬ 
ing  to  take  the  head  into  partnership  with 
the  heart  in  beneficence.  A  rich  father  and 
mother  lose  their  child  by  scarlet  fever:  they 
give  a  million  dollars  to  endow  an  institution 
for  the  study  and  prevention  of  infectious 
diseases.  An  excursion  steamboat  is  burned 
in  New  York  Harbor  and  a  thousand  people, 
most  of  them  poor,  lose  their  lives;  within 
two  weeks  $125,000  is  given  for  relief;  it  is 
not  thrown  away  with  open  hands,  but  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  committee  with  as  niuch  care 
as  they  would  bestow  on  their  own  affairs; 
every  doUajr  is  accounted  for,  and  a  balance 
of  $17,000  is  left,  to  meet  future  calls,  or  to  be 
devoted  to  some  kindred  purpose.  These  are 
illustrations  of  intelligent  mercy. 

Consider  the  advance  in  the  general  spirit 
of  kindness  which  is  indicated  by  such  a  fact 
as  the  founding  and  successful  operation  of  the 
system  of  Working  Men’s  Insurance  in  Ger¬ 
many.  A  certain  sum  of  money  is  set  aside 
for  each  workman  every  week  (the  employer 
and  the  employee  each  contributing  half),  and 
the  Government  adds  a  supplement  of  $12  on 
each  pension.  Ten  million  workmen  are  thus 
insured  against  sickness;  seventeen  million 
against  accident;  ten  million  against  disabil¬ 
ity  from  old  age.  Six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  persons  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
fund  in  yearly  pensions.  Incidentally  there 
has  been  an  immense  benefit  in  the  increase 
of  care  and  precautions  to  prevent  accidents 
and  to  reduce  dangerous  occupations.  The 
employer  who  is  not  yet  willing  to  protect  his 
workmen,  for  kindness’  sake,  will  do  it  to 
escape  heavier  taxes.  And  the  community 
which  silently  compels  him  to  do  this,  the 
community  which  says  to  the  laboring  man, 
“  If  you  will  perform  your  duty,  you  shall  not 
starve  when  you  are  sick  and  old,”  is  certainly 
growing  more  kind  as  well  as  more  just. 

Look  at  the  broad  field  of  what  we  may 
call  international  mercy.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  since  the  days  when  the  failure  of 
the  harvest  drove  Abraham  from  Palestine 
down  to  Egypt  to  seek  food  for  his  starving 
people,  there  have  been  350  great  famines  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  How  many  of  the 
hungry  nations  received  help  from  the  out¬ 
side  world,  before  the  nineteenth  century  be¬ 
gan  ?  But  now,  within  a  week  after  the  dis¬ 


tress  is  known,  money,  food,  and  help  of  all 
kinds  begin  to  flow  in  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  famine  in  India  in  1900-1901 
called  forth  contributions  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  America,  to  the  amount 
of  $72,000,000.  The  greater  part  came  from 
England,  of  course,  but  the  whole  world 
sto^  ready  to  aid  her. 

After  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  and 
the  Lisbon  earthquake  in  1755,  there  was 
some  outside  assistance  given,  it  is  true.  But 
in  the  main,  the  stricken  cities  had  to  suffer 
alone  and  help  themselves.  When  the  little 
city  of  Galveston  was  swept  by  flood  in 
1900,  within  three  weeks  $750,000  was 
poured  in  for  its  relief,  and  the  whole  fund 
amounted  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 

Turn  again  to  look  at  the  effort  which  the 
world  is  making  to  get  rid  of  the  hell  of  war, 
or,  if  that  be  not  possible,  at  least  to  mitigate 
its  horrors  and  torments.  The  High  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  is  a  milestone  on 
the  world’s  path  of  progress  toward  the  peace¬ 
ful  meth(xl  of  solving  international  disputes. 
Each  year  sees  some  new  advance  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  Since  1Q03, Great  Britain  and  France, 
Holland  and  Denmark,  France  and  Spain, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy,  France  and  Holland, 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Italy  and  France, 
have  made  treaties  by  w’hich  they  pledge 
themselves  to  refer  all  differences  of  certain 
kinds  which  may  arise  between  them  to 
this  tribunal  for  settlement.  During  the 
same  time  at  least  seven  international  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  referred  to  special  arbitra¬ 
tors. 

True,  war  has  not  yet  been  eliminated  from 
the  programme  of  the  race.  Great  arma¬ 
ments  are  maintained  at  incredible  expense, 
and  nations  insist,  as  Ruskin  said,  that  it  is 
good  policy  to  purchase  terror  of  one  another 
at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  every  year. 
Some  of  the  honest  friends  of  peace  are  not 
yet  reasonable  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  this 
arrangement;  they  cannot  understand  that  a 
peace  which  depends  upon  fear  is  nothing 
but  a  suppressed  war.  Every  now  and  then 
the  restraining  fear  gives  way,  in  one  place  or 
another,  and  thousands  of  men  are  dressed  in 
uniform  and  marshalled  with  music  to  blow 
one  another’s  brains  out. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  mercy  in  the  world  makes  itself 
known  in  the  application  of  more  humane 
rules  to  the  inhumanity  of  war.  Private  war, 
prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  piracy, 
tolerated  until  the  nineteenth  century,  have 
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t)een  abolished.  The  slaughter,  torture,  and 
enslavement  of  prisoners  of  war,  which  was 
formerly  practis^  by  even  Christian  nations, 
gave  place  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  custom  of  releasing  all  pris¬ 
oners  at  the  close  of  the  war,  without  ransom. 
Even  Mohammedan  nations  agreed  by  treaty 
that  they  would  no  longer  subject  their  captives 
to  bondage  or  torture.  Persia  and  Turkey, 
in  1828,  pledged  themselves  to  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  There  has  been  a  steady  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  strictness  and  efficiency  of  the 
rules  protecting  the  life  and  property  of  non- 
combatants,  an  immense  decrease  in  the 
atrocities  infficted  by  conquering  armies  upon 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  vanquished  coun¬ 
tries.  Let  any  man  read  the  story  of  the 
siege  and  sack  of  a  town  in  Holland  by  the 
Spanish  soldiers  as  it  is  given  in  Motley’s 
“  Dutch  Republic,”  and  compare  it  with  the 
story  of  the  capture  of  Paris  in  1870,  or  even 
the  taking  of  Pekin  in  1900,  and  he  will  under¬ 
stand  that  war  itself  has  felt  the  restraining 
touch  of  mercy.  Let  him  reflect  upon  the 
significance  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  with  its  pledge  of  kindly  succor  to  all 
who  are  w'ounded  in  battle,  “treating  friend 
and  foe  alike”;  let  him  consider  that  this 
society  in  Japan  has  a  service  as  perfectly  or¬ 
ganized  as  any  in  the  world,  with  a  million 
members,  and  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
$1,500,000,  and  he  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  the  spirit  of  pity  and  compassion  has 
gained  ground,  since  the  days  of  Charle¬ 
magne  and  Barbarossa  and  Napoleon — yes, 
even  since  the  days  of  Libby  Prison  and  El¬ 
mira.  And  if  none  of  these  things  are  enough 
to  comfort  or  encourage  him,  let  him  take  in 
the  meaning  of  the  simple  fact  that  not  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  to-day  w'ould 
dare  to  proclaim  a  war  in  the  name  of  Re¬ 
ligion.  By  this  blessed  change  alone,  I  should 
make  bold  to  guess  that  the  world  is  surely 
growing  better. 

III.  But  how  is  it  with  the  third  factor  of 
real  betterment:  self-restraint,  the  willingness 
to  sacrifice  one’s  own  passion  and  pleasure 
for  the  good  of  others  ?  Here,  I  confess,  my 
guessing  is  confused  and  troubled.  There 
was  a  vast  improvement  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  centurj',  no  doubt.  But 
whether  the  twentieth  century  is  carrying  on 
the  advance  seems  uncertain. 

It  may  be  that  on  this  point  w’e  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  period  of  reaction.  The  theory 
of  individual  liberty  threatens  to  assert  itself 


in  dangerous  forms.  Literature  and  art  are 
throwing  their  enchantments  about  the  old  lie 
that  life’s  highest  value  is  found  in  moments 
of  intense  self-gratification.  Speed  is  glori¬ 
fied,  regardless  of  direction.  Strength  is  wor¬ 
shipped  at  the  expense  of  reason.  Success  is 
deified  as  the  power  to  do  what  one  likes. 
Gilding  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  so-called 
“upper  class”  which  says:  “The  world  wras 
made  to  amuse  me:  nothing  else  matters.” 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  unmistakable 
increase  of  the  criminal  class,  which  lives  at 
war  with  the  social  order.  Corporations  and 
labor-unions  lock  arms  in  a  struggle  so  fierce 
that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  community 
are  equally  forgotten  by  both  pvarties.  In 
our  own  country,  lynching,  which  is  organ¬ 
ized  murder  for  unprov^  offences,  grows 
more  common ;  divorces  increase  to  60,000  in 
one  year;  and  there  is  an  epidemic  of  shock¬ 
ing  accidents  and  disasters,  greater  than  any 
hitherto  recorded,  and  due  apparently  to  the 
spirit  of  unrestraint  and  recklessness  which  is 
sweeping  furiously  along  the  highways  of 
modem  life. 

Is  this  selfish  and  headlong  spirit  growing? 
Will  it  continue  to  accelerate  the  pace  at 
which  men  live,  and  diminish  the  control 
by  which  they  are  guided  ?  Will  it  weaken 
.more  and  more  the  bonds  of  reverence,  and 
mutual  consideration,  and  household  fidelity, 
and  dvic  virtue,  until  the  states  which  have 
been  dvilized  by  the  sanctions  of  love  and 
the  convictions  of  duty  are  whirled  back¬ 
ward,  by  the  passion  of  self-indulgence,  into 
the  larbarism  of  luxurious  pleasure  or  the 
anarchy  of  bloody  social  strife  ? 

These  are  the  questions  that  rise  to 
trouble  us  in  our  moments  of  desp)cndency 
and  foreboding.  But  I  think  that  it  is 
neither  wise,  nor  brave,  to  give  them  an 
answer  of  despair.  Two  are  stronger  than 
one.  The  growth  of  justice  and  of  kindness, 
I  guess,  will  in  the  long  run  prevail,  and 
the  selfish,  reckless  spirit  will  be  overcome. 

At  all  events,  when  Christmas  comes,  I 
shall  sit  dowm  with  John  Friendly  to  enjoy 
its  cheer,  rather  than  with  any  sour  p>essi- 
mist.  For  the  one  thing  that  is  sure  is  this: 
the  hop>e  of  humanity  lies  in  the  widening, 
deepening  influence  of  that  blessed  life  which 
was  bom  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  in 
Bethlehem ;  and  that  Life  teaches  us  that  the 
only  way  to  make  the  world  better  is  for 
each  man  to  do  his  best. 
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Theodore  ROOSEVTLT  has  been  elected  President  after  a  campaign  in  which 
the  “paramount  issue”  was  declared  to  be  “himself.”  What  are  the  qualities  by 
which  he  has  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  American  people?  They  are: 

His  unflinching  honesty  in  act  and  speech  and  thought,  and  a  frankness  that  is  absolutely 
daring.  He  never  says  one  thing  and  means  another.  He  has  no  subtlety,  no  diplomatic 
finesse.  He  is  not  lacking  in  tact,  but  it  is  the  tact  that  relies  upon  the  good  sense  and  love 
of  fair  play  in  those  with  whom  he  deals. 

His  utter  fearlessness,  not  merely  of  personal  danger,  but  of  the  consequences  to  himself 
from  doing  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  practicable,  and  for  the  public  welfare.  When 
warned  that  his  intervention  in  the  coal  strike  would  blast  his  future,  he  set  his  teeth 
and  answered:  “Yes,  I  supjx)se  it  ends  me,  but  it  is  right  and  I  will  do  it.”  But  although 
fearless,  he  is  by  no  means  rash.  On  all  imjwrtant  matters  he  consults  those  whom  he 
trusts,  and  no  man  is  more  willing  to  change  his  views  if  good  reasons  are  submitted. 
Counsel  is  always  welcome,  control  never. 

His  accurate  sense  of  justice.  Every  man  is  to  have  “a  square  deal.”  When  he  was 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  he  filled  the  quotas  from  the  South  by  announcing  that  Demo¬ 
crats  should  have  just  as  good  a  chance  for  appointment  as  Republicans;  he  accords  just  as 
fair  treatment  to  the  Jew,  the  Catholic,  and  the  .\gnostic,  as  to  the  man  who  shares  his  own 
religious  beliefs.  He  is  President  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  of  those  belonging  to  a  single 
party,  race,  or  creed. 

His  prodigious  capacity  for  hard  work.  In  this  he  is  like  Napoleon.  But  much  of 
his  ability  to  “get  things  done”  de{>ends  upon  others.  His  knowledge  of  men  is  extensive 
and  accurate;  he  chooses  his  agents  with  skill;  trusting  to  them  all  details,  and  demanding 
nothing  but  results,  he  wastes  no  energ)’  in  trifles.  The  moment  he  arrives  at  a  decision, 
it  is  carried  into  instant  execution. 

His  practical  nature.  He  has  high  ideals,  but  he  never  seeks  the  unattainable.  He 
will  not  struggle  vainly  for  “the  perfect  and  abstract  right”  when  he  will  lose  thereby  the 
good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  seeking  something  less.  He  has  got  to  make  this  great 
government  work,  and  he  will  make  it  work  as  nearly  right  as  it  will  work  at  all,  but  he  will 
not  give  up  the  job  because  all  his  ultimate  desires  cannot  be  accomplished. 

His  implicU  reliance  upon  the  better  instimts  of  the  people.  While  he  often  distrusts 
his  own  skill  in  handling  local  political  conditions,  no  man  since  Lincoln  ever  had  a  stronger 
belief  in  the  honesty  and  good  sense  of  the  masses.  Although  he  comes  from  an  aristocratic 
family,  he  is  intensely  democratic  in  his  sympathies. 

I  might  mention  other  characteristics  of  the  President:  his  masterful  personality;  the 
strength  of  his  affections  and  his  antipathies;  his  brilliant  powers  of  conversation;  his  liter¬ 
ary  attainments;  his  ideal  home  life;  his  bubbling  merriment,  and  his  spirit  of  practical 
optimism,  by  which  he  epitomizes  the  joy  of  living  and  realizes  to  the  full  the  old  Roman 
ideal  of  the  mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano.  .All  these  things  fit  him  better  than  any  man  living 
to  be  President  of  a  young,  vigorous,  great  and  flourishing  Republic. 
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By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

jT  ''HARLES  WARREX  FAIRBANKS  comes  from  a  stock  which  has  for  forty  years  pro- 

duced  the  strongest  vertebra'  in  the  backbone  of  the  country :  the  governing  men  of  the 
Central  States — pioneers’  grandsons  and  farmers’  sons.  Most  of  them  have  l^een  tall  men, 
all  have  been  hardy.  They  are  the  men  in  whom  common  sense  has  amounted  to  genius, 
and  in  those  states  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  South  met  that  from  New  England  and 
mingled  with  it  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  centur\’.  It  is  a  fusion  which  has 
caused  the  Central  States  to  produce,  more  characteristically  than  any  other  section  gives 
evidence  of  it,  what  may  be  broadly  called  “the  American  Spirit.”  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
this  fusion  of  New  Englanders  and  Southerners  was  the  cause  of  the  vehement  political 
activity  of  their  descendants. 

Nowhere  has  that  activity  shown  itself  more  vividly  than  in  Indiana,  both  in  the  lesser 
and  the  greater  politics.  Of  the  eight  presidential  campaigns  which  have  l)een  fought  since 
General  Grant’s  presidency,  six  have  seen  a  citizen  of  Indianapolis  the  nominee  for  Presi¬ 
dent  or  V’ice- President  on  one  of  the  two  great  tickets.  During  the  last  campaign  Senator 
Fairbanks  was  the  “logical  candidate”  of  his  party  nationally  for  the  vice-presidency,  just 
as  he  had  been  the  “logical  candidate”  of  his  party  in  Indiana  for  the  senatorship  in  1902; 
in  the  latter  instance  it  may  be  said,  that  he  \Vas  more  the  candidate  of  the  whole  state  than 
of  merely  his  party,  for  the  opposition  to  him  was  nominal. 

Senator  Fairbanks  is,  of  course,  politic,  and  he  is  practical.  To  be  both  as  practical 
and  as  politic  as  he  is  means  more  than  a  practical  politician;  it  means  a  statesman.  More¬ 
over,  he  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  men  alive;  his  great  frame  contains  an  infinite  capacity 
for  work  and  for  bearing  fatigue,  but  his  is  an  energy  not  to  be  confounded  with  impetuosity, 
for  he  must  be  esteemed  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  the  country,  and  his  shrewdness  is  of 
that  kind  which  means  a  cool  head,  though  not  temperamental  coldness.  He  is  a  man 
whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  confuse,  mentally.  He  sees  his  point  always  clearly;  he 
cannot  be  deviated  from  it  and  is  persistent  beyond  computation.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  man 
who  “makes  things  happen,”  a  man  who  achieves  by  ser\-ice  to  the  country,  his  state  and 
his  party. 

He  is  of  the  modern  order  of  public  men,  not  of  that  older  generation  of  thunderers, 
picturesque  figures  that  they  were,  living  on  glitter  and  orator-worship,  but  so  many  of  them 
useful  only  to  themselves.  Senator  Fairbanks  has  reached  his  present  position  not  so  much 
because  of  his  unusual  capacity  for  organization  as  because  of  his  public  utility.  He  is  a 
lawyer,  a  business  man,  able  to  handle,  carefully  and  heedfully,  small  and  large  affairs,  to 
carrj’  them  through  surely — what  is  called  a  “safe”  man. 

In  political  management  he  has  not  been  one  of  those  who  bludgeon  men  in  opposition 
until  they  are  ready  to  take  rewards  for  “coming  the  right  way.”  He  does  not  antagonize. 
He  moves  quietly  and  surely,  understanding  and  dealing  with  all  compromises  which 
can  be  made  with  honor.  He  is  a  peacemaker,  calm,  steady — never  swept  away;  and, 
competent  to  meet  intensely  strained  situations,  lie  knows  how  to  bring  violently  opposed 
factions  into  harmony  with  a  tact  which  amounts  to  power. 


Six  Weeks  in  Beggardom 

In  an  Attempt  to  Solve  the  Question,  “Shall  We  Give  to  Beggars?” 

By  THEODORE  WATERS 
Illustrated  with  photoKraphs 

Many  respond  to  the  appeal  of  every  beggar,  lest  some  worthy  applicant  be  overlooked.  Many 
res])ond  to  rto  ap|X‘al,  lest  an  unworthy  custom  be  encouraged.  Some  try  to  discriminate.  Some  act  on 
impulse.  What  is  the  right  thing  to  do?  This  article  by  Mr.  Waters  and  its  conclusion  in  the  Januarv- 
numlxT  will  help  you  to  decide. — ^'Fuk  Editors. 


]NE  morning  recently  I  stepfied 
from  the  door  of  Everybody’s 
and  went  down  through  Union 
Square  clad  in  a  ragged  suit  of 
hand  -  me  -  downs,  without  a 
cent  in  my  {XK'ket,  and,  as  far 
appearances  indicated,  without  a 
friend  in  the  world.  My  condition 
was  the  result  of  an  editorial  deter¬ 
mination  to  have  the  beggar  jirob- 
1  e  m  of  N  e  w 


York  and  eLsewhere  in¬ 
vestigated  at  first  hand; 
to  learn  whether  i  t  i  s 
ever  really  necessar)’  to 
give  a  beggar  the  penny 
he  asks  for;  what  he  can 
do  with  it  if  you  do  give 
it  to  him,  and  what  may 
become  of  him  if  you  do 
not. 

I  was  to  start  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the 
plight  of  a  homeless, 
friendless  man  and  on 
the  supposition  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to 
obtain  work,  to  live  .some¬ 
where,  somehow.  Once 
out  of  the  office  I  was 
not  to  draw  upon  any 
personal  resource  in  case 
of  need,  nor  was  I  to 
claim  shelter  anywhere 
because  of  any  previous 
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knowledge  of  what  might  lie  provided  for 
homeless  men  in  New  York. 

Now  no  man  who  liecomes  an  outcast 
through  sheer  force  of  circum.stances  attempts 
immediately  to  lieg  his  living  of  the  jiedes- 
trians.  The  mere  habit  of  his  previous  life 
would  deter  him  from  such  a  course,  at  least 
for  a  while,  imjielling  him  to  seek  what  food 
and  shelter  may  be  obtained  of  tho.se  chari¬ 
table  institutions  of  which  he  may  have 
li  e  a  r  d  .  Theoretically, 
however,  I  knew  of  no 
such  institutions,  and  so 
as  I  slouched  across  the 
Square  I  liegan  to  jKin- 
der  upon  some  method 
of  obtaining  something 
to  eat  and  a  place  to 
-sleep  by  nightfall. 

The  benches  in  the 
Square  were  well  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  usual 
heterogeneous  mass  of 
humanity,  nurses  and 
children,  tired  pedes¬ 
trians,  men  out  of  work 
and  professional  bums, 
the  latter  as  unkempt  as 
myself.  Some  of  these 
might  indeed  direct  me 
where  to  find  a  few  of  the 
necessities  of  which  I 
was  in  .search;  .so  picking 
out  a  likely  kniking  pair 
sprawled  over  a  bench,  I 
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sat  down  beside  them  and  prepared  to  divest 
them  of  their  knowledge. 

“You  don’t  know  where  a  fellow  that’s 
broke  could  get  a  meal  and  a  night’s  lodging, 
do  you?”  I  asked  as  nearly  as  I  could  in  the 
vernacular. 

“There’s  plenty  places  to  rustle  a  meal,” 
replied  one. 

“  And  if  you  stay  on  this  bench  long  enough 
you’ll  have  the  night’s  lodgin’,”  chuckled  the 
other. 

I  assured  them  that  I  was  really  in  search 
of  food  and  lodging  and  that  there  was  no  one 


“Why  only  three  nights?” 

“  Because  if  you  go  four  nights  they’ll  send 
you  to  the  workhouse;  it’s  the  law.  If  you 
want  to  get  religion, you  can  work  the  missions. 
There’s  the  Bowery  Mission,  and  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley’s,  and  the  Beacon  Light,  and  the  Five 
Points,  and  the  Florence,  and  the  Midnight, 
and  the  Salvation  .\rmy  and  a  lot  more.” 

“VV’ill  they  all  give  me  food  and  lodging?” 

“You  can  work  them  for  anything  from  a 
night  to  a  week’s  board  and  lodging.  Some 
of  them  will  let  you  stay  longer  than  a  week 
if  they  think  you  are  on  the  level.” 


THK  HO.MKI.KSS  SI.KKPKRS  IN  MADISON  SQUARE  PARK.  WHO  USE  NEWSPAPERS  I  OK 
Itl.ANKETS,  AS  SEEN  P.V  KI.ASH-I.UiHT  AI  3  A.M. 


to  whom  I  could  conveniently  turn  for  aid 
just  then. 

“  Well,”  said  one,  “  if  I  had  me  life  to  live 
over  again,  I  wouldn’t  waste  any  coin  on 
livin’  e.xpenses.  I’d  soak  the  cash  and  live 
on  the  institutions.” 

“  How  would  you  manage  it  ?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  there’s  the  Charity  Bureau  with 
eleven  district  offices,  and  every  one  of  them 
gtKKl  for  a  meal  and  a  night’s  sleep  if  you 
know  how  to  work  them.  .\nd  there’s  the 
City  Lodging  House — two  goixl  meals  and  a 
lied  any  three  nights  in  the  month  you  want 
’em.” 


‘Wnct* after  that?” 

“  .After  that  there’s  the  churches.  They’re 
easy.  If  you  touch  the  leadin’  ministers  of 
each  denomination,  you  can  get  coin,  and  a 
ticket  for  meals  and  a  lied  at  the  big  lodgin’- 
houses  like  the  Olive  Tree  Inn  on  Twenty- 
third  Street.” 

“It  is  like  riding  all  around  the  city  on 
free  transfers.” 

“  Sure  thing.  .After  you’ve  gone  down  the 
line,  you  can  start  in  all  over  again.  You  can 
get  yourself  through  the  winter  that  way,  and 
then  if  you  want  to  jump  a  freight  over  to 
Philly,  you  can  work  the  graft  there;  or  you 
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can  do  it  down  to  Boston — there’s  other 
places  ’sides  N’  York.” 

In  the  course  of  an  hour’s  conversation 
with  this  precious  pair  I  learned  enough  to 
carry  me  far  on  my  way  as  a  fit  subject  for 
public  charity.  And  by  putting  the  hints  I 
received  to  the  test  I  have  found  that  it  is  in¬ 
deed  possible  for  any  man  to  live  a  long  time 
in  New  York  without  work,  and  without  ask¬ 
ing  aid  of  a  passer-by.  I  have  found  that 
with  a  floating  and 
permanent  population 
of  many  thousands  of 
homeless  men,  women, 
and  children,  there  is 
organized  provision  for 
the  whole  number  and 
to  spare;  that  on  the 
other  hand,  the  way- 
side  charity  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  dispensed 
in  such  tremendous 
volume  as  not  only  to 
hamper  the  work  of  the 
bureaus,  but  to  en¬ 
courage  the  pursuit  of 
begging  as  a  deliberate 
business;  that  this  in 
its  turn  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  veritable 
communities  of  beggars 
which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  segregated 
colonies,  in  that  the 
members  are  held  to¬ 
gether  by  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  as  sufficient  for 
their  joint  interests  as 
the  laws  of  the  greater 
city  are  sufficient  for 
its  government. 

The  dwellers  in  these 
colonies  have  their 
leading  men  and  their 
high-priests,  their  laws 
and  their  customs,  their 
special  domiciles  and 
their  resorts  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  even  their  own 
language — an  argot  as 
different  from  the  or- 
dinar)’  slang  of  the 
streets  as  those  speaking  it  are  different  from 
the  ordinary  citizen.  They  have  reduced  the 
bu.siness  of  begging  to  a  science.  They  never 
trouble  the  charity  bureaus  or  the  churches. 
They  pursue  their  calling  as  much  for  the 


fascination  that  invests  it  as  for  the  large  mon¬ 
etary  returns  involved.  Consequently,  they 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  large  army 
of  unfortunates  who,  in  genuine  hard  luck, 
infest  the  cheap  lodging-houses;  or  the  still 
larger  army  of  irreclaimable  drunkards  and 
loafers  who  sleep  in  the  back  rooms  of  saloons. 

To  obtain  this  information  I  have  slept  out 
weary  nights  in  parks;  walked  the  streets 
with  the  unfortunates;  lodged  in  back  rooms 
where  the  idea  of  clean¬ 
liness  was  a  dream 
of  heaven  to  come; 
slept  the  sleep  of  un¬ 
easiness  in  cheap  bunk- 
houses;  stood  in  the 
long  shivering  line 
without  the  City 
Lodging  House  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  bread  and 
coffee,  the  bath  and  l)e<l 
that  may  be  had  for  the 
asking,  if  you  do  not 
ask  too  often ;  stayetl  in 
missions  where  life  is 
easy  if  only  you  will 
submit  to  fumigation, 
a  dip  in  a  filthy  tub, 
and  a  prescriljed  quan¬ 
tity  of  moral  precept.  I 
have  fraternized  with 
the  adepts  of  the  mtKl- 
em  school  of  touch, 
living  the  while  in  one 
of  their  furnished-r(X)m 
houses,  where  every  in¬ 
mate  carried  a  gun,  and 
where  I  learnetl  how 
they  gull  the  gentle 
sucker  by  ways  tex) 
comj)elling  of  sympa¬ 
thy  to  lx;  the  result  of 
anything  less  than  a 
life  study,  and  certainly 
quite  beyond  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  merely  un¬ 
fortunate.  And  I  have 
begged  upon  the  streets 
of  New  York  within 
shouting  distance  of 
the  jxjlice,  in  the  lee 
of  churches  and  by 
“  L”  stations,  without  fear  of  the  plain-clothes 
man,  and  with  a  weather  eye  open  for  the 
mendicant  squad  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  every  memlx;r  of  which  I  learned  to 
know  by  sight. 


f'hotoji’rttfh  hy  //.  AViv  York, 

THE  AUTHOR  IN  THE  MAKE-UP  OF  A 
DESTITUTE  WORKMAN. 
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I  ourttsy  the  Mttnu  if.tl  opit  utU. 

THE  CEEAXSINC  PROCESS  WHICH  NO  GUEST  AT  THE  MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE 

CAN  EVADE. 


ujxin  the  Row.  Racially  he  will  lielong  to  money,  and  where  a  free  sleep  may  Ije  had 
one  of  three  classes;  first,  the  purely  unfor-  during  stormy  nights  on  the  rear-rtxim  fitnir 
tunate;  second,  the  drunken  outcast;  third,  of  a  saloon. 

the  jirofessional  pan-handler.  He  of  the  first  The  professional  pan  handler  of  the  third 


In  New  York  at  least,  Chatham  Square 
is  the  Capital  of  Beggardom.  The  Bowery 
is  its  main  thoroughfare.  It  matters  little 
whether  a  man  operate  at  the  ferries,  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  by  the  west  side  “L”  stations, 
or  on  125th  Street;  it  matters  not  whether  he 
live  in  one  of  the  many  outlying  centres  of 
interest,  which  to  the  upper  world  are  known 
as  missions;  sooner  or  later  by  day  or  night 
he  will  go  down  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all 
streets  and  turn  into  one  or  another  of  its  old 
buildings;  just  which,  however,  will  depend 
upon  his  status  in  the  community.  His  ab¬ 
sence  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  excursion 
for  profit’s  sake  into  the  stranger  pieoples’ 
country;  his  “life”  and  his  money  are  spent 


class  usually  is  forced  by  circumstance  to 
follow  the  Une  of  least  resistance  into  the 
poorest  and  cheapest  quarter  of  the  town, 
where  he  will  not  be  likely  to  meet  with  his 
old-time  friends,  and  where  his  miser}’  will 
find  sufficient  company  to  render  it  un¬ 
ashamed,  and  so  his  destination  will  be  one 
of  those  cheap  lodging-houses  where  a  warm 
fire  and  an  unclean  bed  may  be  had  for  ten 
cents  or  less  a  night.  The  outcast  of  the 
second  class  is  almost  without  exception 
brought  to  his  degraded  condition  through 
drink,  and  he  takes  to  the  lower  Bowery  im¬ 
personally,  becau.se  it  constitutes  his  natural 
environment,  being  where  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  of  rum  is  sokl  for  the  least  amount  of 
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class  goes  do^vn  the  Bowery,  not  because  he 
lives  there,  for  he  does  not,  but  because  there 
he  finds  sundry  resorts  which  cater  exclusively 
to  his  kind.  New  York,  in  the  language  of 
the  under-world,  has  been  “jim¬ 
mied”  as  far  as  begging  with  old- 
time  impunity  is  concerned.  Owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  mendicant 
squad,  over  three  thousand  profes¬ 
sional  street  beggars  have,  during 
the  past  two  years,  been  sent  to 
Hart’s  Island  for  terms  averaging 
three  to  six  months.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  refinement  of  effort  on 
the  ])art  of  those  who  have  iK-en  re- 
lease<l,  and  those  who  remain  yet 
to  l)e  caught.  Consequently  the 
|)rofcssional  |)an-han(ller  now  jmic- 
tising  regularly  in  New  York  is 
alK>ut  as  wide-awake  a  ]K'rson,  with 
as  typically  ujj-to-date  business 
methtnls  as  may  Ik*  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  He  is  as  far 
ahead  of  the  mediaeval  ty|)e  of 
lieggar  as  the  modern  Jap  is  ahead 
of  the  old  two-sword  man.  Indee<l, 
his  tyjK  has  come  to  Ik*  known  to 
the  jx)lice  as  the  pathological  ty|K*, 
iKcause  of  his  facility  for  feigning 
disease  and  his  accurate  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  .sym|)toms  of 
every  rnaknly.  Such  men  scorn  the 
splints  of  the  old-fashioned  anatom¬ 
ical  tyiK*  of  beggar.  They  find  it 
safer  and  more  lucrative  to  feign  the 
convulsive  twitchings  of  the  para¬ 
lytic,  the  agonies  of  the  fit-thrower,  or  the  hesi¬ 
tating  walk  of  the  man  with  locomotor  ata.xia. 

In  the  event  of  sudden  alarm,  such  maladies 
can  be  cast  off  like  a  garment,  and  the  beggar, 
unhampered  by  bandages,  can  be  off  hot-foot 
for  safety.  They  are  always  cast  aside  when 
the  beggar’s  day’s  work  is  done,  when,  with  a 
more  or  less  full  jxK'ket,  he  goes  down  toward 
the  Capital  of  the  kingdom  and  prepares  to 
enjoy  himself.  Naturally  such  a  man  does 
not  sleep  in  the  lodging-houses,  nor  does  he 
infest  the  dirty  groggeries.  He  goes  to  a 
s;d(M)n  truly  enough,  but  always  to  one  of 
many  well-appointed  places  where  the  drink 
is  not  of  the  cheajKst,  and  where  in  the  large 
rear  rtK)m  he  can  meet  men  and  women  of  his 
own  class,  and  discuss  new  ways  and  means 
for  outwitting  the  “bulls,”  as  he  calls  the 
police.  His  evening’s  pleasure  at  an  end,  he 
goes  home  to  a  furnished  room  in  one  of  a 
number  of  houses  reserved  for  beggars,  and 


situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  .\llen  or  For¬ 
sythe  Street.  The  picture  is  not  fanciful  in 
any  sense;  the  condition  is  as  I  found  it  dur¬ 
ing  many  weeks  of  observation. 


After  determining  u|M)n  these  three  main 
divisions  of  men  on  the  street,  I  proceeded  to 
make  myself  as  nearly  as  j)ossible  one  of  each 
class  in  order  to  learn  how  many  of  each  there 
are  in  New  York,  how  they  live  from  day  to 
day,  their  .source,  or  non-source,  of  income, 
their  ultimate  prospects.  First  I  a.ssumed 
the  role  of  the  unfortunate  out-of-work;  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  men  I  met  in  Union 
Square,  and  also  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  only  natural  for  a  newly  macle  outcast  to 
turn  to  the  city  for  aid,  I  s{)ent  my  first  night- 
out  in  the  Municipal  Ixxlging-House.  This 
institution  was  an  experiment  planned  to 
do  away  with  police-station  lodgers.  In  the 
old  days,  any  homeless  vagrant  might  demand 
shelter  in  the  district  station-house.  As  a 
result  some  stations  were  crowded  constantly 
with  a  motley  horde  of  men  and  women,  and 
the  result  was  far  from  sanitary.  The  Muni¬ 
cipal  Lodging-House  was  built,  therefore,  to 
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relieve  this  condition.  I  found  the  institu¬ 
tion  on  First  Avenue,  near  Twenty-third 
Street.  There  were  two  entrances  to  the 
place.  From  one  of  these  a  line  extended 


down  the  avenue  and  around  the  corner  of 
Twenty-third  Street.  Assuredly  it  was  an 
unkempt  lot — ^tramps,  bums,  seedy-lookin}f 
men  out  of  work,  young  men  apparently 
without  an  aim  in  life,  elderly  men  weak¬ 
ened  by  drink  and  exposure,  dejected  men 
with  all  the  apj)earance  of  being  down  and 
out.  They  leaned  up  against  the  wall,  a 
long,  shivering  line,  waiting  and  cursing  im¬ 
patiently  for  the  signal  to  file  inside.  I  got 
upon  the  end  of  the  line  and  shivered  in 
spirit.  Others  came  and  stood  behind  me, 
and  the  line  grew  longer  and  longer  as  the 
minutes  went  by.  Presently  it  began  to  move, 
and  one  by  one  we  stumbled  up  the  iron  steps, 
and  into  a  large,  brightly  lighted  room. 

Three  long  tables  extended  the  length  of  the 
r(x>m,and  wooden  forms  stood  in  front  of  them. 
At  one  end  was  the  office  of  the  institution, 
and  on  one  side  was  a  platform  emblazoned 
with  a  brilliant  red  cross  and  with  shelves 


holding  bottles.  In  front  of  the  red  cross  a 
doctor  stood  waiting.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  room  was  a  kitchen  behind  a  windowed 
partition.  No  questions  were  asked  as  yet. 

We  filed  up  to  the  partition,  where 
an  attendant  handed  each  of  us  a 
Ixjwl  of  coffee  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Then  we  sat  down  to  the  table,  and 
liegan  to  eat.  If  any  man  found 
the  bowl  and  the  loaf  in.sufficient 
for  his  appetite,  he  had  only  to  ask 
for  more  in  order  to  receive  it. 

.\fter  the  meal  we  lined  up  along 
the  wall,  and  another  attendant 
gave  each  a  large  manila  envelope, 
instructing  us  to  take  all  of  our 
little  lielongings  from  our  pcnkets 
and  insert  them  therein.  Then  the 
doctor  addres.sed  us,  calling  upon 
all  with  contagious  di.sea.ses  or  other 
ailments  to  .step  over  to  the  plat¬ 
form  and  receive  treatment.  He 
also  went  down  the  line  peering 
closely  into  every  face,  searching 
for  evidence  of  concealed  maladies. 
Those  with  trifling  ailments  were 
given  medicine:  those  requiring 
more  extended  care  were  given  a 
j)rescription  on  Bellevue  Disj)en- 
siiry. 

.■\fter  the  mcxlical  e.xamination 
we  filed  through  the  outer  office, 
where  we  gave  over  our  |)edigrees 
and  our  envelo|)es  to  the  lKK)k- 
kee|)er;  and  after  that  we  went 
down  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  base¬ 
ment  where  hundreds  of  dirty  men  were  being 
made  clean.  Every  man  was  instructed  to 
remove  his  clothing  and  place  it  in  a  bag  net 
given  him  for  the  puqxxse.  The  garments 
were  then  hung  in  a  great  oven  and  .subjecte<l 
to  a  tem{)erature  of  230  degrees  F.  The  men 
meantime  were  compelled  to  take  a  handful  of 
green  soap  and  rub  it  ujxin  their  heads,  and 
then  to  stand  under  a  verv’  Niagara  of  water 
which  descended  from  taps  in  the  ceiling. 
There  was  no  escaping  this  drenching  process. 
A  big  attendant  armed  with  a  mop  handle  in¬ 
spected  each  man  as  he  went  under  the  water, 
and  never  failed  to  object  vigorously  when  any 
attempted  to  escape  while  the  slightest  parti¬ 
cle  of  grime  remained  upon  him.  -  I  saw  what 
I  felt  sure  must  be  the  dirtiest  man  in  New 
York  give  up  his  clothes  and  go  under  the 
shower  grudgingly,  and  after  determined  urg¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  come  out  clean. 
There  were  many  such  in  the  City  Ltxlging- 
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House  that  night,  but  the  majority  of  them 
welcomed  the  bath,  the  spotless  night-gown, 
the  comfortable  slippers,  and  finally  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  cleanest  of  beds. 

I  counted  over  200  men  in  the  Municipal 
Lodging-House  that  night.  I  learned  after¬ 
ward  from  records  given  me  by  Mr.  William 
C.  Yorke,  the  superintendent,  that  the  daily 
average  for  the  year  is 
about  150,  the  number 
dropping  below  the  hun¬ 
dred  mark  during  the 
summer,  and  often  run¬ 
ning  up  to  500  during 
the  winter.  Supposing 
that  every  one  of  these 
men  made  use  of  his 
prerogative  to  use  the 
M.  L.  H.  at  least  three 
times  a  month  the  year 
round,  then  the  records 
of  this  one  institution 
would  show  that  4,000 
homeless  men  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  shelter  during 
the  year.  But  of  course 
few  men  do  use  the  in¬ 
stitution  to  the  limit  of 
their  privileges,  so  the 
real  number  is  probably 
far  above  5,000.  Such 
figures  give  a  faint  con¬ 
ception  of  the  number  of 
the  homeless  on  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island;  and  yet  it  is 
but  an  infinitesimal  por¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  of 
the  city’s  misery.  Nights 
after  I  have  seen  over 
300  men  shut  up  in  the 
house  on  First  Avenue,  I 
have  gone  over  to  Madi¬ 
son  Square  and  found 
the  benches  crowded 
with  a  hundred  or  more 
wretches,  asleep  for  the 
most  part,  and  certainly 
e.xhibiting  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  homelessness. 

A  tour  of  Bryant  Park,  Union  Square,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Tompkins  Squares,  City  Hall  and 
Battery  Parks  discovered  similar  conditions. 

The  professional  pan-handler  does  not 
trouble  the  Municipal  Lodging-House  be¬ 
cause  he  or  she  is  a  person  of  comparative 
opulence,  one  whose  business  is  always  lucra¬ 
tive  enough  to  yield  plenty  of  food,  clothes. 


and  lodging.  Any  person  may  apply  for  and 
receive  overnight  shelter,  but  subsequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  this  nature  always  depend  upon 
the  report  made  by  the  institution’s  inspec¬ 
tors,  who  spend  their  days  investigating  the 
stories  told  by  inmates  of  how  they  came  to 
their  lowly  estate.  No  one  is  ever  refused  the 
food  and  lodging,  not  even  on  the  second 
or  third  attempt  at  en¬ 
trance,  not  even  if  the 
superintendent  or  his 
staff  recognize  an  ap>- 
plicant  as  unworthy;  the 
charity  is  dispensed  first, 
the  questioning  is  done 
afterward  —  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  men  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  depart  if  their 
record  has  been  found 
to  lie  gixKl,  or  are  .sent 
to  a  magistrate  for  pun¬ 
ishment  if  it  has  been 
found  to  be  bad. 

But  while  the  law 
stipulates  only  a  three- 
day  sojourn  for  any 
applicant  for  charity, 
it  is  within  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  to  continue  a  man 
upon  the  rolls  for  a 
longer  jieriod  if  in  his 
opinion  circumstances 
demand  it.  Thus  it  has 
frequently  hapjiened  that 
men  have  found  lucra- 
t  i  V  e  employment,  but 
have  been  without  means 
of  sustenance  until  the 
first  pay-day,  a  week  or 
more  ahead.  In  such 
cases  Mr.  Yorke  has  al¬ 
lowed  them  not  only  to 
stay  in  the  Municipal 
l.,<Klging  -  Hou.se  during 
the  intervening  days, 
but  has  provided  them 
with  car-fare  and  noon¬ 
day  lunches. 

So  tnat  here  is  one  place  where  any  per¬ 
son,  overtaken  by  nightfall,  and  without  the 
price  of  supper  and  a  bed,  may  obtain  both 
for  the  asking.  Of  course,  there  are  certain 
clever  rogues,  strangers  sojourning  within 
the  city’s  gates  for  a  week  or  so,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  time  consumed  in 
transmitting  letters  of  investigation  to  and 
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from  distant  points  to  utilize  the  shelter  of 
the  institution  to  the  very  limit  of  forbear¬ 
ance,  but  as  a  rule  the  inmates  are  really  in 
dire  need,  and  the  tragedies  revealed  are 
often  most  pathetic.  Mr.  Yorke  had  in  his 
possession  a  diary  left  behind  by  an  inmate, 
which  is  a  complete  record  of  one  man’s 
descent  into  the  depths,  .\ccording  to  the 
entries  this  man  had  once  owned  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  a  lucrative  business  in  Ohio.  His 
wife  and  children  died  one  by  one,  and  in 
the  interval  of  des|x)ndency  that  ensued, 
his  partner  used  the  op|)ortunity  to  oust 
him  from  the  business.  What  money  was 
left  was  s<K>n  s|)ent,  and  then  followed  a 
fruitless  |)eri<Kl  of  l<M>kin^  for  work  at  an  old 
trade.  He  Ijegan  wanderinf;  from  town  to 
town,  at  first  on  the  car-fare  sweated  from 
(Kid  jobs,  at  last  on  f<H)t  in  the  company  of 
tramps.  Finally  there  was  the  entry:  “Shall 
try  to  reach  the  New  York  City  l..<Klj'inj' 
House  to  night.”  Kvidently  he  had  reache<l 
it,  for  the  date  on  the  diary  aiul  the  date  of 
his  entrance  coincided.  Hut  what  l)ecame  of 
him  thereafter  Mr.  Yorke  does  not  know. 
The  diary  was  left  Iwhind  in  the  manila  en- 
velo|)c  in  c»)mpany  with  a  few  trinkets,  re¬ 
minders  of  old  times,  which  the  iHK)r  wretch 
apparently  had  not  the  heart  to  keep  with 
him  longer.  Strangely  enough,  many  of  the 
inmates  forget  to  ask  for  their  enveioi)es  in 
the  morning,  and  the  result  is  a  “museum” 
of  relics,  which  .Mr.  Yorke  has  ha<l  placcnl 
in  a  glass  case  tm  the  wall  «)f  his  office. 
There  are  many  Hibles  in  the  collection; 
trinkets  of  all  kinds;  wca|K)ns  of  offence 
from  brass  knuckles  to  knives;  pictures  of 
mothers,  sweethearts,  and  wives,  and  of 
little  children,  whose  baby  smiles  lK.*.s|)eak 
the  kindest  «)f  charity  for  their  .sjxmsors. 
In  some  instances  the  very  babies  them¬ 
selves  have  been  in  the  institution,  for 
there  is  a  woman’s  department;  and  at 
certain  distressed  moments  you  may  see 
whole  families  wending  their  way  slowly 
up  the  steps, — families  overtaken  by  want 
and  the  sheriff,  who.se  duty  leaves  him  no 
other  alternative  than  to  dis|K)ssess  them 
from  the  East  Side  tenement  in  which  they 
may  have  lived. 

I  l>elieve  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  in- 
sj)ectors  investigated  my  “references”  as  a 
homeless  man,  but  I  did  not  return  in  that 
capacity,  as  there  were  t(K)  many  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  similarly  ginxl-intentioned  charac¬ 
ter.  In  all  I  was  hou.sed  and  fed.  In  some  I 
was  given  a  stint  of  work  to  |)erform,  generally 


chopping  wood  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  which 
I  received  two  meals  and  a  night’s  lodging. 
In  some  I  was  required  to  bathe  and  to  have 
my  clothes  fumigated.  In  others  I  went  to 
bed  in  my  supposedly  unclean  condition.  In 
one  I  found  the  bathing  facilities  so  bad  that 
had  I  really  taken  the  required  bath  I  am  .sure 
I  should  have  contracted  .some  di.sease.  This 
e.\|)erience  may  account  in  part  for  the  an¬ 
tipathy  which  so  many  of  the  homeless  have 
for  the  warm  tub.  I  had  applied  to  the 
down-town  branch  of  the  Charity  Organizii- 
tion  S<Kiety,  claiming  to  lie  a  homeless  out- 
of-work,  and  craving  sup|X)rt  until  I  found 
something  to  do.  This  down-town  branch 
is  on  Chrystie  Street,  near  the  very  capital  of 
Beggardom,  and  is  in  charge  of  an  estimable 
huly,  who  di.s|x)se<l  of  my  ca.se  by  giving  me 
a  letter  to  an  industrial  mis.sion  on  Bleecker 
Street,  near  the  well-known  Mills  Hotel. 
The  institution  has  no  official  connection 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Sixiety,  but 
it  wilt  take  in  any  man  recommended  to  it 
by  the  latter. 

It  was  a  large  yellow  building  in  the  ba.se- 
ment  of  which  was  a  |)ublic  restaurant,  with 
the  sign  in  front: 

.\  <;(X)I)  MK.M,.  t.N’Cl.L’DINC.  COKKKK,  5  CKXTS 

'I'hrough  the  windows  of  the  first  fl(x)r  I 
could  see  men  caning  chairs.  Evidently  they 
were  working  out  their  lx)ard  and  kxlging. 
The  manager,  however,  was  not  in,  and  as  an 
inmate  at  the  d<x)r  told  me  that  he  alone 
could  admit  me  to  the  privileges  of  the  j)lace,  I 
Silt  down  on  the  front  steps  and  waiterl.  If  I 
had  been  really  the  man  I  pretended  to  lie, 
i.e.,  one  who  had  slept  in  the  park  all  night 
and  gone  without  breakfast  that  morning,  I 
must  have  suffereil  during  that  wait.  .\.s  it 
was,  I  grew  hungry  as  nixm  pa.s.sed  and  after- 
nixin  wiined  without  sight  of  the  manager.  I 
left  at  five  o’cliKk,  to  try  it  again  the  ne.xt  day. 
This  time  I  was  more  .succes.sful.  I  was  not 
only  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  but  I  was  told  that  I  could  stay  there 
until  I  had  found  fiermanent  employment. 
I  could  have  three  meals  a  day,  but  must 
undertake  to  do  ixld  jobs,  such  as  washing 
windows  in  office  buildings,  house-cleaning, 
etc.,  the  priK'eeds  of  such  work  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  institution.  Meanwhile  I  should 
have  plenty  of  leisure  in  which  to  kxik  for 
a  |x;rmancnt  .situation,  and  if  I  was  still  in 
the  hou.se  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  should  be 
given  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  The  place  is  a 
haven  for  the  drunken  outca.st,  who,  dis- 
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gusted  with  himself  after  a  long  spree,  finds 
therein  the  opportunity  to  hide  himself  away 
from  temptation,  and  so  become  once  more 
“  respectable.”  Several  men  of  this  character 
had  l)een  in  the  institution  for  months. 

After  my  pedigree  had  been  taken,  I  was 
given  a  dinner  consisting  of  beef  stew,  bread, 
and  coffee,  and  then  I  was  ordered  upstairs  to 
the  bath-room.  My  clothes  were  taken  from 
me,  and  I  was  given  another  suit  to  wear 
while  mine  was  being  fumigated  in  the  sul¬ 
phur-room.  The  bath-room  was  provided, 
not  with  a  shower,  such  as  is  generally  used 
in  such  institutions,  but  with  an  old  tub  that 
looked  as  though  it  had  not  been  cleaned  since 
the  place  was  built.  The  water  did  not  run 
directly  into  this  tub  for  some  reason  or  other, 
and  so  an  attendant  was  carrying  in  buckets- 
ful  from  a  siiik  in  the  hall.  The  water  was 
so  dirty  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
bottom  of  the  tub  through  it,  and  there  was 
quite  an  amount  of  scum  on  the  surface.  I 
called  the  man’s  attention  to  this. 

“Why,”  he  e.xclaimed  in  surprise,  “that’s 
soap.” 

“  Soap,”  I  replied.  “  How  did  it  get  there  ?  ” 

“Well,”  he  answered  petulantly,  “I  sup- 
|x)se  it  was  left  from  the  last  feller.” 

Now  I  had  seen  the  “last  feller,”  an  old 
bum  who  had  just  come  in  from  a  Bowery 
lodging-house,  and  so  I  flatly  refused  to  get 
into  that  tub  until  it  was  cleaned.  I  even 
offered  to  clean  it  myself  if  he  would  get  me 
some  rags. 

“Gee!”  he  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 
“You’re  pretty  particular  for  a  man  in  your 
condition.  You  ought  to  go  up  to  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  for  yours.” 

Nevertheless  he  procured  some  rags,  and 
after  letting  the  water  run  off,  I  went  to  work 
and  scrubl^  that  tub  as  probably  it  had  not 
been  since  it  was  new.  After  that  you  could 
almost  see  through  the  water  which  we  poured 
into  it.  Yet  I  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and 
I  was  dreading  the  plunge,  when  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  the  attendant  walked  out  and  shut  the 
door,  telling  me  as  he  did  so  to  call  him  when 
I  was  ready.  That  simplified  the  matter.  I 
took  the  bar  of  soap  and  swirled  it  around  in 
the  water  until  the  suds  stood  on  top.  Then 
I  put  on  the  old  suit  and  waited  for  him  to  re¬ 
turn.  When  he  saw  the  soapy  water  he  was 
satisfied  that  I  had  taken  a  bath,  and  told  me 
to  amuse  myself  as  best  I  could  until  my  clothes 
were  taken  from  the  sulphur-room  next  day. 

Now  just  as  the  Municipal  Lodging  House 
is  the  haven  of  the  truly  unfortunate,  so  is  the 


mission  such  as  the  one  I  have  described  the 
favorite  nesting-place  of  the  drunken  outcast. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  no  drunken  outcasts 
go  to  the  M.  L.  H.,  or  that  none  of  the  truly 
unfortunate  seek  the  missions,  but  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  classes  are  more  or  less  segre¬ 
gated  in  the  manner  indicated. 

The  outcasts,  I  found  out,  are  divided  into 
two  main  classes:  Those  who  repent  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  those  who  resign 
themselves  willingly  to  their  fate.  I  met  a 
typical  specimen  of  each  class  in  the  place  on 
Bleecker  Street.  Both  were  rum-besotten ; 
each  had  fallen  from  a  comparatively  high 
estate.  One  claimed  to  have  been  the 
champion  middle-weight  wrestler  of  his  day, 
no\^’  long  gone  by;  the  other,  who  knew  more 
than  one  language,  claimed  to  have  been  an 
interpreter  for  General  Leonard  Wood  at 
Santiago.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  the  ex¬ 
wrestler  who  bemoaned  his  fate.  We  had  left 
the  mission-house  for  an  evening  walk  along 
the  populous  Bleecker  Street,  and  this  man, 
who  was  a  grandfather,  turned  to  a  young 
and  loudly  dressed  second-generation  Italian 
and  asked  him  for  a  light  to  his  pipe.  The 
Italian  promptly  replied: 

“Ah,  go  along,  you  bum!” 

Instead  of  resenting  it,  the  man  laughed, 
somewhat  shamefacedly,  and  said  to  me: 

“Well,  I  don’t  blame  him.  It’s  what  I 
would  have  said  when  I  was  young.  I  tell 
you  any  man  is  a  fool  to  drink  too  much.  It 
unfits  him  for  everything  that  is  worth  living 
for,  and  when  he  gets  to  my  time  of  life  he 
is  down  and  out.  Nobody  wants  him.  No¬ 
body  will  give  him  work.  Can  you  blame 
them?  Why,  I  wouldn’t  employ  myself  if  I 
were  an  employer.  I  couldn’t  trust  myself. 
Just  as  I  get  going  in  some  nice  clean  job,  the 
drink  gets  me  and  I  am  done  for.  Then  why 
should  I  blame  the  other  fellow  for  not  trust¬ 
ing  me  when  I  wouldn’t  trust  myself?  I 
wish  I  could  stop  it.” 

Here  the  interpreter  spoke  up  and  there  was 
cynical  disgust  in  his  tone: 

“Bah,”  he  muttered.  “The  best  thing 
for  old  fellows  like  us  to  do  is  to  keep  bending 
our  elbows” — by  which  he  meant,  to  keep  on 
drinking.  He  had  given  a  false  name  on 
entering  the  mission,  and  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  place  had  subsequently  recognized  him. 
However,  he  had  had  a  bath,  his  clothes  were 
being  cleaned,  and  he  w'as  sure  of  a  good  bed 
for  the  night.  But  by  noon  of  the  following 
day  he  was  back  on  the  Bowery,  going  from 
saloon  to  saloon  in  search  of  a  drink. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Christmas  of  Old  Maid  Orne 


By  HOLMAN  DAY 

OLD  MAID”  ORNE  arose  at  dawn, 

For  the  rooster  was  croupily  yelling  “Com!” 
With  toil-notched  nail  she  scratched  the  frost 
From  the  crusted  pane.  The  world  was  lost 
In  billowy,  drifted,  blinding  white, 

For  cold  Dame  Earth  in  the  biting  night 
Had  dragged  from  the  shelves  of  the  sky  enough 
Of  sheet  and  blanket  and  quilt  and  puff 
To  cover  her  up  from  heels  to  head — 

She  was  sound  asleep  in  her  winter  bed. 

“W'ish  I  could  sleep- till  springtin[ie,  tewl” 

Sighed  Old  Maid  Orne — and  the  rooster  crew; 
“Merry  Christmas!”  he  seemed  to  say 
In  sort  of  a  jeering  and  sneering  way. 

She  stuffed  the  stove  with  dry,  birch  wood. 

Donned  her  mittens  and  knitted  hood, 

Shouldered  her  shovel,  went  forth,  and  made 
An  effort  to  raise  the  barn’s  blockade. 

And  she  stoutly  faced  the  heaving  waste 
Where  well  and  woodpile  had  been  effaced. 

“Seems’s  if,”  she  mourned,  with  a  wind-wrung  tear, 
“Jack  Frost  dumps  all  of  his  leavin’s  here 
For  a  weak  old  maid  to  wallow  through.” 

“Merry  Christmas!”  the  rooster  crew. 

“It  don’t  seem  Christmassy,  bub,  to  me. 

If  that’s  what  you’re  tryin’  to  crow,”  said  she. 


Sing  key  and  a  ko,  for  the  drifted  snow 
fVken  you  haven't  yonr  paths  to  shovel! 

If  there's  someone  to  love  you  and  tell  you  so, 
'Tis  Christmas  in  hall  or  hovel. 


Down  over  the  hill  in  his  high-backed  sleigh 
“Old  Bach”  W’ard  clanged  past  that  way. 
And  he  saw  the  cubes  of  the  riven  white 
Come  toppling  and  tumbling  into  sight. 

“Oh  dear!”  he  clucked  in  his  icicled  beard, 
“She’s  overtaskin’  herself,  I’m  ’fear’d. 

Too  bad  for  a  woman  with  none  of  her  own 
To  live  stark,  starin’,  and  sole  alone! — 

Oh,  Esther  Ome!  Ho,  Esther  Ome, 

I’m  jest  in  season,  as  sure’s  you’re  bom! 
Here’s  a  Merry  Christmas  from  me  to  you. 
I’m  glad  I  chanced  to  be  drivin’  throu^ — 

A  Merry  Christmas,  and  many  beside — 

Now  gimme  that  shovel  and  get  inside. 
Gimme  the  bran  and  the  water  and  com. 

And  I’ll  feed  your  hens  for  you,  Esther  Ome. 


X-^X-^  X-O'X^t 

He  shovelled  her  paths  to  bam  and  road, 

Heaped  high  his  arms  with  a  mighty  load 
Of  wood,  and  stamped  with  snowy  feet 
Into  the  house  for  a  bite  to  eat. 

And  the  kitchen  was  cosy  and  set  to  right. 

And  the  eyes  of  Old  Maid  Orne  were  bright; 

Flush  and  blush  on  her  cheek  were  there. 

And  a  brand  new  kink  in  her  soft  brown  hair. 

So  they  sat  them  down  and  she  poured  their  tea — 

“And  a  Merry  Christmas  to  you,”  smiled  she. 

StM^  hey  and  a  ho,  for  the  drifted  snow. 

And  who  minds  winter  weather, 

IVhen  two  can  sit  by  the  fire’s  glow 
On  Christmas  Day  together? 

She*  hung  his  mittens  and  scarf  to  dry, 

Viewing  their  tags  with  housewife’s  sigh; 

There  were  holes  in  both,  and  she  took  shrewd  note 
That  half  of  the  buttons  were  off  his  coat. 

So  she  said:  “You’ll  surely  let  me  repay 
Your  kindness  to  me  in  my  own  poor  way?” 

Said  he:  “Miss  Esther,  I’ll  have  to  own 
That  a  man  grows  slack  when  he  lives  alone. 

Holes  in  my  stockings — heel  and  toe — 

And  a  hole  in  my  heart,  as  perhaps  you  know.” 

Then  she  bended  down  with  a  blushing  face 
And  sewed  each  button  upon  its  place; 

She  mended  the  mittens  and,  blushing  more, 

Brought  out  some  socks  from  a  hidden  store. 

“I’ve  knitted  to  pass  the  time  away, 

For  drear)’,”  she  said,  “is  an  old  maid’s  day.” 

And  then  she  added  in  awkward  haste, 

“It  seems  a  shame  they  should  go  to  waste!” 

Old  Bach  Ward  straightway  arose 
And  wiped  his  eyes  and  blew  his  nose. 

“Christmas,”  he  said,  “is  a  lonesome  spell. 

As  you  and  /  know  pesky  well — 

When  a  critter’s  alone  and  is  all  forlorn. 

Same’s  you  and  /  be,  Esther  Ome. 

Coin’  to  waste!  Our  hearts  are,  too. 

Coin’  to  waste!  That’s  me  and  you. 

I’ll  take  those  socks  right  quick,”  said  he, 

“If  when  I’m  in  ’em.  then  you’ll  take  me.” 

So,  after  a  time  she  laid  her  head 
On  his  old  blue  coat,  smiled  up  and  said: 

“I’ll  take  you,  I  reckon,  but  don’t  let  on 
That  I  hung  my  stockin’  to  get  you,  John!” 

Sing  hey  .and  a  ho,  for  the  drifted  snow. 

And  the  north  wind  slipping  tether; 

Christmas  is  brighter  when  tempests  biota. 

If  two  may  sit  together. 


X 
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pendence  upon  that  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  sustain  them  through  their  lives  as 
a  honeysuckle- vine  sustainsa  pair  of  gay  hum¬ 
ming-birds  through  a  summer.  She  even 
seemed  to  harbor  an  absurd  prejudice  in  favor 
young  woman  thrust  the  shiny  tip  of  his  having  a  fixed  and  definite  occupation. 

1  of  her  slipper  out  of  the  foam  of  frills  Tommy’s  father  had  expressed  similar  prej- 
at  the  edge  of  her  skirt.  She  tilted  the  toe  udices.  Thus  ran  the  will  : 
straight  up  in  the  air,  and  leaned  over  and  “/  hai'e  fixed  upon  said  age  of  twenty-six 
regarded  it  with  a  most  unreasonable  inter-  y^ars,  in  the  case  of  my  son  Thomas,  because 
est.  At  least,  so  it  seemed  to  Tommy.  He  of  my  belief,  based  upon  most  painstaking  and 
wanted  Amy  to  look  at  him  ;  he  could  not  affectionate  observation,  that  my  said  son  will 
see  her  eyes.  He  could  see  only  her  cheeks  ;  not  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  responsi- 
and  they  were  red,  very  red.  .  bilities  to  the  community  and  himself  until  he 

“Tommy,”  she  murmured,  without  looking  has  reached  an  age  somevdiat  more  mature 
up  from  the  study  of  the  shiny  slipper-tip,  than  that  designated  by  the  law  of  the  land  as 
“you  know  1  like  you — heaps !  But  it  isn’t  sufiicient  to  that  end.” 

because  I  think  that  you  have  any  sense.  Other  members  of  the  family  had  intimated 

Tommy,  that  I  like  you.  'I'his  afternoon,  similar  opinions.  'I'hese,  Tommy,  as  master 
for  instance,  you  have  acted  like  an  idiot,  of  his  own  fate,  had  cheerfully  ignored. 
And  if  you  really  care  as  much  about  me  Amy  he  could  not  ignore ;  this  was  the  most 
as  you  say  you  do,  you  don’t  want  me  to  irritating  phase  of  Tommy’s  existence, 

marry  an  idiot.  Now  do  you.  Tommy  He  went,  therefore,  to  a  good-natured, 

dear?”  though  transparently  sceptical  uncle,  who 

“It  isn’t  particularly  nice  to  ask  a  girl  to  owned  a  bank,  and  sought  employment, 
marry  you  twice  a  week  or  so  for  most  a  The  uncle  led  him  to  a  high  stool,  empty,  in 
year,”  obser\  ed  Tommy,  “and  then  have  her  a  row  of  high  stools  on  which  sat  a  row  of 
end  up  by  calling  you  an  idiot.”  His  man-  men,  some  of  whom  were  very  young  and 

ner  was  not  without  a  trace  of  sulkiness,  some  of  whom  were  very  old,  and  all  of 

People  who  are  wrong  are  usually  sulky  when  whom  wore  green  shades  over  their  eyes 

their  sins  are  exploited  before  them.  .\nd  and  scratched  unceasingly  in  big  letlgers  laid 

Tommy  was  heinously  in  the  wTong.  on  the  broad  shelf  in  front  of  them. 

Quite  late  in  his  year  of  adoration  before  “There,  Thomas,”  said  his  uncle,  “if  you 
those  small  slipper-toes,  it  had  come  into  his  care  to  come  in  here  next  Monday  morning 
consciousness  that  Amy  did  not  regard  as  seri-  at  nine  o’clock  and  take  that  stool  at  seven- 
ously  as  he  did  the  clause  in  his  father’s  will  fifty  a  week,  you  may,”  Observing  a  lack 
which  provided  that  Tommy  should  come  of  grateful  enthusiasm  in  Tommy’s  counte- 
into  possession  of  a  million  on  his  twenty-  nance,  he  added :  “By  right,  Thomas,  that 
sixth  birthday.  He  discovered,  not  without  stool  should  go  to  one  of  our  messengers, 
moments  of  painful  disturbance  of  soul,  that  who  has  been  waiting  for  it  for  a  year ;  only 
she  was  rather  amused  by  his  trustful  de-  because  I  felt  that  the  family  pull  might  op- 
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erate  with  propriety  in  your  favor  have  I 
discriminated  against  him.  Moreover,”  the 
uncle  continued,  as  though  talking  to  him¬ 
self,  “Parks  won’t  be  kept  off  the  stool  more 
than  a  week — unless  there  is  a  Rankin  mil¬ 
lennium  at  hand.” 

“You  mean,”  Tommy  asked,  with  some 
spirit,  “that  you  think  I  will  give  it  up  in  a 
week  ?” 

“I  do,”  said  his  uncle.  “If  I  didn’t.  I’d 
have  you  take  the  messenger’s  place,  so  that 
you  would  really  know  the  business  from  the 
bottom  up.” 

“I  will  take  that  stool  next  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  Tommy,  “and  I  thank  you  very 
much.  Uncle  Henry.” 

He  departed.  One  or  two  of  the  clerks, 
squinting  sideways  under  their  green  eye- 
shades,  saw  Mr.  Henry  Rankin  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  regarding  with  a  puz¬ 
zled  stare  the  door  through  which  his  nephew 
had  gone.  He  had 


When  Tommy  appeared  before  Amy,  there¬ 
fore.  she  was  not  nearly  as  fluttery  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  as  she  had  been  thirty-five  minutes 
after  he  had  telephoned  to  her.  She  was 
now  conscious  that  Tommy  had  caused  her 
to  break  her  promise  to  see  her  only  real  and 
ever-faithful  girl  friend  off  for  Havre  on  La 
Lorraitif  j  she  was  thoroughly  aware  that  she 
might  have  watched  Iax  Lorraine  down  the 
harbor  until  it  was  out  of  sight  and  still  have 
reached  home  in  time  to  receive  Tommy  and 
his  very  important  news.  She  let  him  tell  his 
story.  She  listened  quite  coldly;  so  that 
Tommy  found  himself  repeating  phrases 
which  had  seemed  to  him  very  heroic  and 
significant,  in  a  way  that  caused  them  to 
appear  flat  and  irredeemably  commonplace. 
Nevertheless  he  staggered  on,  through  his 
usual  and  unvarying  profession  of  undying 
adoration  ;  he  ended  quite  sturdily,  demand¬ 
ing  the  reward  of  his  surrender  to  her  stipu¬ 
lation  that  he  must 


find  a  serious  calling 
in  life.  But  when  he 
was  done — she  had 
called  him  an  idiot ! 

“V'ou  know  what  I 
mean,”  she  went  on 


been  less  puzzled,  had 
he  followed  Tommy. 

The  boy  went  .  _ a 

straight  out  and  into 
the  corridor  of  the 
building  to  the  public 
.telephone-booths. 

There  he  sat  him  down 
and  communicated  to 
Amy  at  great  length 
the  news  that  he  had 
something  to  tell  her, 
something  very  impor¬ 
tant,  which  would 
make  a  very  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  her  ideas 
about  him.  He  tele¬ 
phoned,  he  explained, 
so  that  she  might  be 
sure  to  wait  at  home 
for  him  until  he  got  up¬ 
town.  He  thought  he 
would  be  there  in  about 
thirty-five  minutes. 

On  his  way  uptown, 
out  of  the  turbulent  human  stream  of  Nassau  softly.  “It 
Street,  a  hand  reached  into  his  cab-window,  isn’t  that 
It  was  the  hand  of  Sukey  Baer,  his  room-  you  have 


YOU  ARE  A  DEAR  IDIOT 
TOMMY!” 


mate  at  college.  The  reunion  which  fol-  annoyed 


lowed  lasted  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  me  so  ter- 


included  visits  to  no  less  than  seven  law-  ribly  this  afternoon,  although  you  have.  But 
offices  and  three  insurance  companies,  in  you  never  do  anything  the  way  it  should 
search  of  more  associates  to  whom  to  relate  be  done.  I  don’t  care  if  people  are  not 
the  joke  of  'I'cmmy’s  plunge  into  what  Sukey  frightfully  fussy  about  their  clothes ;  but  when 
was  pleased  to  call  “the  Financial  Life.”  you  do  get  to  a  place  in  time,  you  always  have 
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to  say  that  you  are  so  sorry  that  you  did  not  young  man  and  a  big  bag  dashed  i>ell-mell 

have  a  minute  to  dress.  And  when  you  are  against  the  gate  at  the  head  of  the  platform, 

dressed  you  are  horribly  late,  and  then  you  “Gate’s  closed,  sir,”  said  a  person  in  uni- 

have  forgotten  to  wear  a  tie,  or  something  form. 

like  that.  It  isn’t  nice  to  talk  to  you  this  “Open  it!”  demanded  the  young  man. 

way.  I  couldn’t  do  it  if  I  didn’t  care — some.  “’Gainst  orders,  sir,”  said  the  uniform. 

Why,  if  we  ever  were — if  there  ever  was  a  “Like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  can’t.” 
wedding,  I  just  know  you  would  forget  about  The  uniform  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
it  and  there  would  be  one  of  those  awful  steel  bars  and  so  could  not  be  demolished, 

musses  in  the  newspapers  about  ‘the  disap-  Into  a  grim  and  deadly  silence  came  the  hol- 

pearing  bridegroom  and  the  heart-broken  low  coughing  of  the  engine ;  the  green  lights 

i)ride,’  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You  never  on  the  last  car  glided  away  toward  Boston, 

caught  a  train  in  your  life  unless  your  moth-  Tommy  wandered  out  to  Vanderbilt  Ave- 

er  sent  Benton  with  you  to  make  sure.  You  nue,  and  looked  at  the  night.  It  was  a  very 
are  a  dear  idiot.  Tommy,  but  you  are  an  black  night.  He  knew,  all  too  well,  that 
idiot  ;  vou  know  you  are !”  there  was  no  other  train  to  get  him  to  Boston 

“But  I  never  cared  whether  I  caught  a  before  church-time.  Aunty  Mary’s  might 

train  or  not,”  murmured  Tommy  innocently,  just  as  well  have  been  in  Naples  for  all  the 

He  didn’t  see  the  glance  she  shot  at  him.  chance  he  had,  now. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  “But  I  can  A  big  yellow  express-car  rumbled  past  on 
catch  a  train,  if  I  really  want  to.”  the  street  car-tracks  and  stopped.  A  pro- 

Neither  of  them  said  anything  for  a  time,  cession  of  wagons  dashed  at  it.  The  car- 
“Suppose,  Tommy,”  she  said,  after  a  while,  doors  shot  open  and  men  in  their  trousers 
“I  try  you  just  once.  I’ll  be  in  Boston  at  and  undershirts  boiled  out  of  them,  hurling 
Aunty  Mary’s  on  Sunday.  If  you  will  get  square  bundles  and  packages  into  the  wagons, 
there  in  time  to  take  me  to  church,  maybe  which  bolted  away,  each  one  with  only  a 
I’ll  change  my  mind — stop.  Tommy!  I  said  quarter  or  a  tenth  of  a  load,  while  the  men 
maybe!  I  think  you’re  kind  of  mean!”  from  the  car  cursed  in  many  keys  and  de- 
'i'ommy,  who  seemed  shamelessly  free  manded  that  they  wait  for  just  one  more 
from  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  straightened  bundle.  Tommy,  becoming  conscious  of 
up  and  shook  himself .  'outer  things,  took  interest.  These  were  Sun- 

“You’re  on,  Amy !”  he  said.  “.\nd  I  day  newspapers.  He  was  hit  by  an  idea, 
won’t  bother  you  any  more  until  Sunday  He  remembered  hearing  that,  besides  the 
morning,  in  time  for  church,  at  .Aunty  Mary’s,  regular  trains,  there  were  special  trains  which 
in  Boston.”  carried  newspapers.  These  special  trains 

She  was  looking  straight  at  his  back  now,  went  to  Boston,  undoubtedly.  Moreover, 
with  a  queer  little  soft  smile.  He  whirled  they  probably  arrived  before  church-time, 
around  ;  she  again  resumed  the  study  of  the  Tommy  thought  faster  and  harder  than  he 
shiny  toe.  had  ever  felt  it  necessary  to  think  in  his  life 

“But,  see  here,”  said  he,  “you  forgot,  before.  Tommy  knew  folks  who  owned  news- 
Bob’s  bachelor  dinner  is  Saturday  night,  papers,  but  with  everybody  else  worth  con- 
I’ve  just  got  to  go  to  that.”  sidering,  they  were  all  out  of  town.  He 

The  funny  little  smile  became  a  giggle.  knew  one  or  two  folks  who  were  not  so  much 
“Really  ?”  she  asked  most  demurely.  worth  considering i>erhaps,  at  ordinary  times, 

“Yes!”  'I'liis  with  great  positiveness,  but  who  did  w’ork  in  newspaper  offices.  He 
“And  it  will  be  awfully  hard  to  get  away  jumped  into  the  whirl  of  wagons  and  men 
from.  I  can’t  possibly  get  away  much  be-  and  flying  bundles.  He  caught  an  under- 
fore  midnight,  even  if  I  don’t  drink  a  thing.”  shirted  person  and  held  him  and  yelled : 

“There’s  a  train  at  midnight,”  somebody  “Do  any  of  these  papers  go  to  Boston?” 
murmured  to  the  glint  of  light  down  among  “They  won’t,”  replied  the  undershirt  man, 
the  fluflfy  fluffs  at  the  bottom  of  her  skirt.  with  some  acerbity,  “if  a  lot  of  blamed  dudes 
“Oh,”  said  Tommy,  greatly  and  suddenly  come  around  askin’  me  fool  questions.” 
enlightened.  “I  see.  All  right.  Good-by  “When  does  the  Boston  train  go?”. 

— until  Sunday.”  Tommy  was  really  astonished  afterward 

At  two  minutes  past  midnight,  Saturday  over  the  way  his  voice  had  stiffened  at  the 
night,  while  the  Boston  train  was  still  stand-  rebuff. 

ing  under  the  Grand  Central  Station  roof,  a  “One-thirty,”  snapped  the  man.  “And 
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the  all-fired  fools  down-town  have  only  sent 
one  car,  and  there  ought  to  be  three  up  here, 
and  I  wisht  they  had  to  come  up  themselves 
and  do  some  real  work." 

“Does  that  train  carry  passengers?”  per¬ 
sisted  Tommy,  sternly  pursuing  his  idea. 

“No.  thank  God!  Everyb^y  what  goes 
on  the  Sunday  Paper  Special  works !"  roared 
the  profane  one,  and  wriggled  out  from  un¬ 
der  Tommy’s  hand 
and  vanished  into 
the  ruck. 

Tommy  looked 
at  his  watch.  It 
was  quarter  past 
twelve. 

He  caught  up  his 
bag,  and  ran  down 
to  Forty-second 
Street,  and  dashed 
away  in  a  cab  to  his 
nearest  club. 

“Wait !”  said  he 
to  the  cabby,  and 
burst  through  the 
doors  and  into  the 
telephone-room. 

He  tore  off  several 
leaves  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory  in 
his  hurry,  but  with¬ 
in  forty  minutes  he 
had  a  man  named 
Ruggles  at  the  oth¬ 
er  end  of  the  wire. 

He  had  called  re¬ 
porters,  who  had 
told  him  to  talk  to 
city  editors,  who 
had  told  him  to 
talk  to  managing 
editors,  who  had 
told  him  to  talk  to 
circulation  mana¬ 
gers  (who  wouldn’t  come  to  the  telephone 
because  they  were  altogether  too  bu.sy),  whose 
office-boys  had  said  that  they  guessed  he 
better  talk  to  the  News  Company,  which  said 
it  hadn’t  any  time  and  wouldn’t  he  please 
call  Monday  morning;  and  finally,  he  hardly 
knew  how,  he  was  talking  to  Ruggles — and 
he  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  in  the  world  who 
Ruggles  was. 

“You  see,”  said  Tommy  to  Mr.  Ruggles, 
“I  really  must  get  to  Boston  early  to-morrow 
morning.  And  I  stayed  too  late  at  a  dinner 
and  missed  the  twelve-o’clock  train,  and  I 


can’t  get  there  now  except  on  this  newspaper- 
train.  And  I  thought  that  perhaps  somebody 
I  knew  in  the  newspaper  business  would  help 
me  out,  but  they  were  all  too  busy  and  some 
of  them  were  very  rude”  (here  Tommy 
heard  Mr.  Ruggles  chuckle),  “and  somebody 
just  now  told  me  to  talk  to  you  because  if 
anybody  could  arrange  it,  you  could.” 

“I  am  rather  busy  myself,  young  man,” 
said  Mr.  Ruggles, 
“but  I  don’t  mind 
sparing  the  time  to 
tell  you  that  you’re 
a  plain,  pickled 
idiot.” 

If  Mr.  Ruggles 
could  have  seen 
Tommy  wilt,  he 
would  have  been 
sorry.  Tommy 
couldn’t  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  Amy’s  ver¬ 
dict  was  being 
made  unpleasantly 
unanimous.  But 
Mr.  Ruggles  only 
heard  Tommy  say 
wearily: 

“I  guess  I  must 
be.” 

“Would  you 
mind  telling  me,” 
pursued  the  busy 
Mr.  Ruggles,  “just 
to  satisfy  a  curiosity 
that  I  really  have 
no  time  to  indulge 
thus,  what,  what  in 
the  name  of  the 
Sacred  Codfish  can 
be  going  on  in  Bos¬ 
ton  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  that  is  so 
important?” 
Tommy  had  little  pride  left,  but  what  lit¬ 
tle  there  was  all  came  into  his  voice : 

“I — I  would  rather  not  go  into  explana¬ 
tions,  if  you  please,”  said  he.  Then  his 
voice  broke  slightly.  “It  is  a  girl,”  he  said. 

“Oh,”  said  Mr.  Ruggles,  and  his  tone,  too, 
changed.  There  was  a  moment’s  silence. 
“Wait  a  minute,”  he  said. 

Tommy  leaned  his  hot  cheek  desolately 
against  the  cold  steel  of  the  telephone  trans¬ 
mitter  and  waited.  There  was  nothing  else 
for  him  to  do.  To  him,  waiting,  came  words 
that  made  him  jump. 
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“Hello,  there !”  It  was  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Ruggles.  It  was  full  of  electric  authority. 
“Mr.  What’s-his-name !  You-man-with-the- 
girl-in- Boston  !” 

“Yes!  I’m  here.  What  is  it?”  cried 
'Foinmy.  He  wondered  why  he  wasn’t  re¬ 
sentful  ;  instead  he  was  boiling  over  with  re¬ 
newed  hope.  Mr.  Ruggles  went  on  : 

“You  go  over  to  the  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
baggage-rooms  of  the  (irand  Central.  You’ll 
see  a  lot  of  men  there  loading  papers  into  a 
train.” 

“Yes,  yes  !”  said  Tommy. 

“You  get  over  there  as  quick  as  you 
know  how  and  ask  for  .\leck.  (let  that  ? 
Aleck !  You  tell  Aleck  that  Pete’s  drunk 
and  I’ve  put  you  on.  'Fell  him  that  you’re 
to  go  through  to  Boston.  'Fhat  /say  so — 
Tim  Ruggles  I  Tell  Aleck  that  if  he  doesn’t 
believe  you,  he’s  to  go  into  the  baggage- 
room  and  call  me  up— and  tell  him  if  he 
calls  me  up,  I’ll  kick  his  pants  up  over  his 
neck  when  he  gets  back,  because  I  haven’t 
any  time  to  fool  with  him  on  the  telephone 
this  time  of  a  Sunday  morning  !  Now,  get 
busy !”  Before  Tommy  could  drop  the 
telephone  Mr.  Ruggles  was  talking  again. 
“Hold  on,  there  !”  he  said.  “Wait  a  minute  ! 
What  sort  of  clothes  have  you  got  on  ?” 

“I  told  you,”  said  'Fommy,  somewhat  be¬ 
wildered,  “that  I’d  just  come  from  dinner.”  , 

“Ow !”  remarked  Mr.  Ruggles,  who  seemed 
to  have  swallowed  something  which  choked 
him.  “I  see.  Now  look  here  !  You  get  a 
bum  hat  and  put  on  any  old  coat  you  can 
get  where  you  are,  or  else  shed  your  hat  and 
coat  altogether  before  you  go  up  against 
Aleck,  or  he’ll  never  believe  you.  And  there’s 
no  time  for  any  telephoning.  Now  jump! 
And  say — give  my  love  to  the  girl !” 

Tommy  tumbled  out  into  the  cab.  Half¬ 
way  back  to  the  station  the  parting  orders 
of  Ruggles  beat  their  way  through  the  fogs 
in  his  brain. 

“A  bum  hat  and  coat  or  else  shed  your 
hat  and  coat  altogether,”  or  Aleck  would  not 
believe  him.  Mechanically  Tommy  stripped  ■ 
off  his  light  overcoat  and  his  dresscoat.  He 
set  his  hat  beside  them  on  the  seat  of  the 
hansom,  just  as  it  pulled  up  at  the  passenger 
station  at  the  entrance.  He  shot  out  of  the 
opened  doors,  and.  bag  in  hand,  flung  him¬ 
self  into  the  whirl  of  packages  and  cursing 
men  he  had  left  an  hour  ago.  The  wagons 
were  flying  from  a  street  express-car  into 
the  yards  and  back  a  little  faster  than  before. 
'Fhe  men  were  shouting  a  little  louder. 
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Tommy  caught  hold  of  the  first  man  he 
reached. 

“Where  is  Aleck  ?”  he  demanded. 

The  man  stopped  so  short  that  a  fifty- 
pound  bundle  of  newspapers  toppled  from 
his  shoulders  and  dropped  on  Tommy’s  feet. 
Tommy  did  not  flinch. 

“I’m  Aleck,”  answered  the  man,  “what’s 
up  ?” 

“Mr.  Ruggles,”  said  Tommy,  in  a  way 
that  suggested  the  prim  days  when  he  used 
to  rise  in  Sunday-school  and  say  his  text, 
“says  that  Pete  is  drunk  and  he  has  put  me 
on  in  Pete’s  place  and  that  I’m  to  go 
through  to  Boston.” 

Aleck’s  bare  arms  rose  and  swayed  in  the 
air  in  hopeless  rage. 

“Pete’s  drunk!”  he  roared.  “Don’t  I 
know  Pete’s  drunk  ?  Ain’t  I  been  doin’ 
Pete’s  work  and  mine  too  for  the  last  three 
hours  ?  Why  wouldn’t  I  know  Pete’s  drunk? 
And  now,  when  the  worst  of  the  work’s  most 
over,  Ruggles,  he  sends  me” — Aleck  looked 
from  Tommy’s  smoothly  parted  hair,  swiftly 
past  his  expanse  of  white  shirt-bosom,  to  his 
trim  shoes — “Ruggles,  he  sends  me  a  bum 
tabble-dotty.  waiter  to  put  on  in  Pete’s  job. 
Great  jumping  Chauncey  Depew,  what  in 
Sin  is  this  ?” 

-  “And  Mr.  Ruggles  said,”  continued  Tom¬ 
my  with  an  even  gravity,  bom  of  despera¬ 
tion,  “that  if  you  don’t  believe  it,  you  can 
go  into  the  baggage-room  and  telephone 
him,  and  if  yon  do,  he  will  kick  your  trou¬ 
sers  up  over  your  neck,  because  he  hasn’t 
time  to  fool  with  you  at  this  hour  Sunday 
morning.” 

Aleck’s  arms  dropped  to  his  side.  His 
face  was  illuminaterl  as  the  face  of  one  who 
has  heard  a  well-known  voice  speaking,  even 
though  indistinctly,  from  an  unexpected 
place. 

“That’s  Ruggles,”  he  said.  “He  put  you 
on,  all  right,  all  right !  But  I  bet,”  he 
added,  bending  to  recover  the  dropped  bun¬ 
dle,  “he  never  said  it  just  that  way.”  He 
grinned.  “Now,  follow  me,”  he  added. 

“Say,  young  feller !  ”  remonstrated  a  voice 
at  Tommy’s  elbow.  “Where  do  I  come 
in?” 

It  was  the  cabman.  Tommy  snatched  a 
yellow  gold  certificate  from  his  pocket  and 
thrust  it  into  the  protesting  palm. 

“You  left  your  hat  and  coat  back  there,” 
remarked  the  cabman. 

“You  can  have  ’em !  ”  said  Tommy,  keep¬ 
ing  close  after  Aleck,  lest  he  get  out  of  arm’s 
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reach.  The  cabman,  rooted  to  the  spot,  labelled  and  brown-labelled  and  black-la- 
gazed  after  them  in  stupefied  silence.  belled  bundles  and  tossing  them  to  other 

“Mister  .\leck,”  said  a  sharp-faced  youth,  piles, 
staggering  by  under  two  mountainous 


bundles,  “are  we  a-goin’  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  comp'hy  to  Hosting 
to-night,  or  are  you  a-goin’  to  hold  a 
pink  tea  on  the  sidewalk  with  a  lunatic 
and  your  cab-drivin’  frien’  ?  ” 

Aleck  grabbed  Tommy  by  the  arm 
and  dragged  him  toward  the  yards. 

“Come  on!”  he  shouted.  “Last  I 

wagon’s  gone!  You  take  one  of  his  ' 

bundles  and  I’ll  go  ahead  and  make 
’em  hold  the  train  for  ’em.”  He 
caught  up  Tommy’s  bag,  and  turned 
about,  still  running.  “Much  obliged.  Squeez¬ 
er,”  he  shouted  to  the  sharp-faced  youth, 
who  tipped .  one  of  his  bundles  off  to 
Tommy’s  arms. 

The  three  stumbled  on -through  the  yards 
to  a  white  square  of  light  toward  which 
Aleck  was  leading  the  way.  It  was  the  door 
of  the  last  car  of  their  train. 

The  bundle  was  caught  up  from  Tommy’s 
arms  into  the  car.  Then  someone  reached 
down  with  a  grip  of  iron  from  above,  caught 
him  under  one  arm-pit  and  swung  him  after 
the  bundle.  He  sprawled  into  a  huge  pile 
of  packages  and  rolled-up  newspapers  in  the 
middle  of  the  brightly  lighted  car.  The  train 
jarred  a  little  and  began  to  move.  'I'he  door 
was  slammed  shut. 

“Now  you!”  shouted  Aleck  from  away 
over  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the 
heap.  “Grab  a’holt  of  that  pile  and  pick  out 
all  the  bundles  with  blue  labels  on.  The 
light  blue,  not  the  dark  blue.  Pile  ’em  over 
here  1  Wait  a  minute !” 

Tommy  found  Aleck  regarding  his  white 
waistcoat  and  the  broad  shirt-bosom  with  no 
unkindly  eye. 

“Now  Bill,”  said  he,  “you  better  peel  them 
off  an’  let  me  put  ’em  in  the  locker.  We’ve 
got  work  to  do  and  that  shirt  and  collar  won’t 
look  good  to  wear  to-morrow  if  you  try  to 
keep  ’em  on  now.” 

Tommy  peeled  obediently.  Aleck  com¬ 
passed  tie,  collar,  shirt  and  waistcoat  in 
a  comprehensive  ink-smudged  grasp  and 
lugged  them  away  to  a  closet  in  the  comer 
of  the  car.  Tommy  went  at  the  pile  with  a 
fury  of  fervor  that  he  didn’t  try  to  explain 
to  himself,  even  if  he  realized  it.  He  found 
his  hand  reaching  out  for  light-blue-labelled 
bundles  even  before  he  saw  them.  Other 
men  all  around  him  were  pulling  out  pink- 


“A  BUM  TABBLE-DOITY  WAITKR  TO  PUT 
ON  IN  PETES  JOB.” 

'I'he  roar  beating  on  his  ears  decreased  by 
half. 

“Hi!  Aleck,”  howled  someone,  “we’re 
outer  the  tunnel.  Open  the  door !” 

There  came  a  flood  of  cool,  fresh  air.  No¬ 
body  seemed  to  have  time  to  turn  his  head 
to  meet  it.  The  big  pile  in  the  middle  of  the 
car  seemed  scarcely  any  smaller  than  when 
the  train  started,  though  the  sorted  piles  had 
grown  high  up  along  the  walls.  In  Tom¬ 
my’s  brain  two  ideas  were  chasing  one  an¬ 
other  around.  -One  was  that  he  was  going 
to  get  to  Aunt  Mary’s  and  to  Amy  in  time 
for  church ;  the  other  was  that  because  Aleck 
was  going  to  take  him  there,  to  Aleck  he 
owed  ever)’  ounce  of  blood  there  was  in  his 
body.  Of  these  two  ideas,  the  Boston  idea 
was  the  stronger.  He  became  conscious  of 
this  suddenly. 

“Hey,  you !  Mr.  Tabble  Dotty  !”  howled 
Aleck  across  the  top  of  the  hill  of  bundles. 
“This  ain’t  no  hash-house.  This  is  the  First 
Section  of  the  Sunday  Pape  Special  to  Boston. 
You  shell  those  papes  over  here  faster’n  you 
ever  handed  out  coffee  and  ‘beef-and’  in  your 
life  or  you  get  overboard  at  New  Haven  !” 

Tommy  became  a  cyclone  centre  of  bun¬ 
dles.  The  pile  grew  small  almost  visibly. 
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“Hey,  you,  again!”  roared  the  unrelent¬ 
ing  scourge  opposite.  “You’re  workin’  for 
The  World,  not  The  Sun.  That’s  three  Sun 
bundles  you’ve  chucked  at  me  in  three 
minutes.  You  color-blind?  Get  onto  your 
job !” 

'fommy’s  shirt  was  clinging  to  his  back; 
perspiration  dripped  from  his  nose  and  chin 
upon  the  wrappers  as  he  bent  over  them ; 
his  eyes  stung  and  smarted  with  it.  At  last 
the  floor  appeared  through  the  bottom  of 
the  big  pile. 

“Now,”  said  Aleck,  “you  leave  the  rest  to 
me.  It  would  be  more  trouble  for  me  to  tell 
you  how  to  get  together  all  the  papers  that 
are  to  be  thrown  off  at  one  place  than  for  me 
to  do  the  work  myself.  But  say !” 

.\leck  grew  impressive  and  minatory. 

“There’s  a  conductor  on  this  train  that  be¬ 
lieves  he  owns  the  whole  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  road.  He’s  got  more 
on  his  mind  than  the  whole  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  He  thinks  that  if  a  deadhead  got 
through  from  New  York  to  New  Haven  on 
his  run  it  would  make  so  much  difference  to 
the  directors  that  they  couldn’t  pay  him  his 
$4.85  a  day  the  next  week.  We  all  carry 
passes.  Here’s  yours.” 

Tommy  took  his  pass.  He  looked  at  it 
and  was  horrified  to  see  that  it  read  “Good 
only  between  New  York  and  Providence.” 
Besides,  had  he  not  just  been  told  that  he 
was  working  for  The  World t  The  pass  was 
for  the  messenger  of  the  New  York  American. 
For  the  first  time  Tommy  began  to  lack  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  infallibility  of  Aleck. 

“I  thought,”  said  he,  “if  you’ll  pardon  me, 
that  this  train  went  to  Boston  ?  There  isn’t 
any  mistake,  is  there  ?” 

Aleck’s  arms  rose  in  the  air,  even  as  they ' 
had  at  Tommy’s  first  meeting  with  him. 

“Listen  to  the  man  !”  he  shrieked.  “Have 
I  got  to  get  a  piece  of  chalk  and  draw  a 
picture  of  it  on  the  side  of  the  car  ?  Ain’t 
you  wise  at  all  ?  If  you  was  a  cat  and  I  put 
a  dish  of  milk  in  front  of  you,  would  you  eat 
it,  or  would  you  try  to  swim  in  it  ?  Now 
here !  Listen  ! 

“Ruggles  sends  word  to  me  to  put  you 
through — that  he’s  put  you  on  in  Pete’s 
place,  ’cause  Pete  is  drunk.  Long  before  I 
hears  from  Ruggles,  I’ve  gone  and  done  put 
a  man  on  myself.  He’s  back  there  on  the 
other  section  of  the  train  that  goes  by  way 
of  Springfield  and  the  B.  and  A.  So  you 
couldn’t  have  that  pass.  This  pass  what  I 
just  give  you  belongs  to  another  man  on 
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another  pape.  He — he  wasn’t  goin’  to-night 
and  I  got  his  pass  just  by  luck  from  one  of 
the  American  wagon -drivers.  The  American 
pass  ain’t  good  beyond  Providence.  They 
don’t  go  beyond  there  ’cause  their  New  York 
circulation  goin’  up  meets  the  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can's  circulation  cornin’  down  at  Providence. 
Now  will  you  wake  up  ?  Is  there  anything 
else  you  want  to  know  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Tommy,  “there  is.  If  the  pass 
is  good  only  as  far  as  Providence,  how  will  I 
get  to  Boston  ?” 

“Did  Ruggles  tell  you  to  tcH  me  to  take 
you  through  to  Boston  ?”  This  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  rhetorical  question.  Aleck  did  not 
pause  nor  lower  his  voice  for  an  answer. 
“Then  you  leave  it  to  me  to  see  that  you 
get  to  Boston !  Don’t  worry  me  with  any 
troubles  you  ain’t  got.  You  leave  Boston  to 
Aleck !” 

Somehow,  Tommy  felt  tremendously  reas¬ 
sured.  But  Aleck  was  still  talking. 

“I  was  tellin’  you  about  this  Terry  Wall — 
this  conductor  who  thinks  he’s  a  director  of 
the  road  and  has  got  round-shouldered  bear¬ 
in’  up  under  the  responsibility.  Now,  not 
even  a  pass  goes  with  him,  if  he  thinks  we’ve 
rung  you  in.  If  you  ain’t  a  bonny-fidy  work- 
in’  messenger — off  you  go !  W’hen  he  comes 
in  here  to  take  your  pass-number  and  your 
name,  you  want  to  be  so  busy  liftin’  papers 
around  that  you  ain’t  hardly  got  time  to  stop 
/or  him.  Make  believe  you’re  servin’  wine 
to  three  tables  of  millionaires  at  once,  and 
each  one  of  ’em  has  promised  to  hand  you 
out  a  case-note  for  every  quart  you  yank  a 
cork  out  of.  Just'  you  lift  bundles  up  and 
put  ’em  down  all  the  time  he’s  in  the  car. 
Ps-s-s-st !” 

Aleck  jerked  his  head  toward  the  forward 
door  and  began  to  tie  bundles  together  and 
move  them  from  one  pile  to  another. 

The  conductor  walked  through  the  car. 
Tommy  knew  he  must  be  the  conductor,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  looks  of  implacable  hatred  and 
scorn  which  every  messenger  in  the  car  lev¬ 
elled  at  his  back  whenever  it  was  turned. 
He  came  to  Tommy,  who  had  conscien¬ 
tiously  dragged  a  hundred-pound  bundle  from 
one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other,  and  was  as 
conscientiously  dragging  it  back  again. 

“Pass-number,”  demanded  Mr.  Wall,  “and 
name,  please.” 

“Thomas  Rankin,”  answered  Tommy,  over 
his  shoulder,  carelessly  drawing  out  the  pass 
and  exhibiting  it. 

“Thomas  Rankin,”  repeated  Mr.  Wall, 
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mechanically,  “AtturUan  41.”  He  paused 
and  looked  at  Tommy  narrowly. 

“Where’s  Steve?”  he  asked. 

'I'ommy  felt  his  scalp  grow  tight  and 
prickly,  as  he  tried  to  think  how  he  ought  to 
answer.  He  was  conscious  that  the  other 
men  were  all  watching  him  with  the  fascina¬ 
tion  which  is  always  hxed  on  one  about  to 
l>e  smitten  with  the  wages  of  his  sin.  He 
was  sure  he  heard  a  low  warning  whistle 
from  Aleck.  Boston  and  .\unty  Mary’s  and 
.\my  seemed  to  be  fleeing  thousands  of  miles 
farther  into  the  distance  with  each  heart- 
l)eat.  But  inspiration  came.  He  himself 
was  on  the  train  in  the  place  of  one  Pete, 
who  was  drunk.  It  flashed  through  his 
ttoubled  brain  that  perhaps  Steve  was  drunk, 
too. 

“Why,”  he  -said  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
very  loud  and  strained  in  his  own  ears,  but 
was  really  admirably  careless  and  indifferent : 
“Steve’s  drunk ;  I’m  in  his  place.” 

“First  time  that  ever 


clammy  about  the  New  Haven  station  at 
half-past  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  But 
for  the  youthful  Yale  graduate  who  walks 
into  it  at  that  hour  in  midsummer,  knowing 
that  there  is  nothing  beyond ;  that  there  are 
no  quartets  dawdling  up  Chapel  Street  pro¬ 
ducing  close  harmony  on  the  way  back  to 
the  campus ;  that  the  big  stone  buddings  are 
not  illumined  by  a  single  light;  that  every 
door  is  sealed  and  will  remain  sealed  for 
long,  long  weeks;  for  such  a  one,  as  was 
Tommy,  the  New  Haven  station  at  three  in 
the  morning  is  like  the  outer  vestibule  of  a 
place  of  departed  spirits.  Listlessly  he  slipped 
onto  a  stool  in  front  of  the  lunch-counter 
and  watched  the  waiter  slide  a  thick,  round 
cup  of  coffee  across  the  counter  to  him. 

“How  do,  Mr.  Rankin  ?”  said  a  voice  at 
his  elbow.  Tommy  looked  around.  It  was 
Fat  George,  the  station  policeman,  politely 
trying  to  disguise  his  curiosity.  Tommy 
was  quite  conscious  that  the  horrible  sounds 
he  heard  on  the  other 


kept  him  off  this  train,” 
growled  Mr.  Wall.  He 
opened  the  door;  he 
swirled  out  into  the 
darkness  of  the  platform 
and  was  gone  on  his 
way. 

Aleck  bounded  the 
length  of  the  car  to 
seize  'Pommy  by  the 
hand. 

“Tabble  Dotty,”  he 
roared,  “you’re  all  right ! 
I  take  it  all  back  !  You’re 
the  goods !  'Phat  was 
as  fine  a  bit  of  off-hand 
con  work  as  ever  I  seen 
played.  But  how  in 
Holy  Mike  did  you 
know  that  Steve  was 
drunk?  He’s  boiled, 
pickled,  paralyzed! 
When  we  pulled  out  he 
was  sittin’  on  the  edge 
of  the  baggage  platform 
singin’  to  himself  and 
dreamin’  that  he  was  a 


STEVE’S  UkLXK;  I’.M  IN  HIS  PLACE. 


side  of  him  were  made 
by  Aleck,  acted  upon  by 
something  between 
fright  and  a  lively  de¬ 
sire  to  meet  a  terrible 
emergency.  “You’re 
doing  this  for  the  fun  of 
it,  I  hope,  sir,”  contin¬ 
ued  Fat  George,  regard¬ 
ing  the  streaks  of  grime 
on  'Pommy’s  cheeks  with 
polite  indirection.  Tom- 
'  my  swallowed  more  cof¬ 
fee  and  wondered  help¬ 
lessly  what  to  say.  He 
heard  Aleck  hoarsely 
whispering  to  the  other 
messengers. 

“It’;>  just  what  I 
thought,”  he  was  say¬ 
ing,  “Tabble  Dotty’s 
jumped  outer  New  York 
in  a  hurry  because  the 
coppers  wanted  him; 
and  now  they’ve  found 
he’s  gone  and  they’ve 
wired  ahead  to  the 


crocodile  on  an  iceberg  a-playin’  his  Spanish 
guitar.  You  couldn’t  have  answered  'Perry 
better  if  I’d  told  you  how  1  When  we  get  to 
New  Haven,  'Pabble  Dotty,  the  coffee’s  on 
me.  And  we’re  slowin’  up  now.” 

Even  when  it  is  not  the  middle  of  summer, 
there  is  something  particularly  desolate  and 


New  Haven  police  to  pinch  him.” 

'Pommy  could  make  no  sense  of  this, 
though  he  felt  that  it  must  concern  him. 
Fat  George  was  waiting,  still,  his  genial  smile 
fading  as  the  expected  greeting  was  with¬ 
held. 

“Why,  George,  I — ”  Tommy  began,  when 
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Everybody.’! 

Aleck  began  whispering  hotly  in  the  ear  on 
the  other  side  from  the  policeman. 

“Say,”  he  whispered,  his  stubbly  mus¬ 
tache  scratching  Tommy’s  ear.  “^y,  the 
train’s  about  to  pull  out.  Now,  you  keep 
a-standin’  off  the  cop  till  I  holler.  Then  you 
come  out  on  the  run  and  we’ll  take  you  on 
the  step  of  the  last  car.  He’s  fat,  see,  and 
he  can  never  get  you  in  the  world.  But  you 
run  when  you  hear  me  holler!  We’ll  get 
you  to  Boston  yet !  Keep  your  nerve  !” 

Tommy  turned  to  protest  that  he  did  not 
understand.  His  fellow-messengers  were  all 
gone ;  Aleck,  last  of  all  of  them,  was  just  run¬ 
ning  out  of  the  door  to  the  platform. 

“Hope  you’re  not  offended  at  my  speak¬ 
ing  to  you,  Mr.  Rankin,”  said  Fat  George. 
“It’s  kinder  lonely  round  here  after  all  the 
boys  are  gone - ” 

“Run,  Tabble  Dotty  !  Run !  Run ! 
Ru-u-u-n!”  screamed  Aleck  from  the  train. 
Tommy  saw  the  cars  moving  outside  the 
window;  it  was  his  train,  the  Boston  Spe¬ 
cial;  it  was  going  to  Boston  and  Aunty 
Mar)’’s  and  the  forgivingly  disposed  Amy, 
and  he  was  not  on  it.  He  dashed  for  the 
door. 

'rommy  had  never  been  a  track  athlete  in 
his  undergraduate  days.  Even  as  a  track 
athlete,  he  would  never  have  had  any  such 
incentive  to  speed  as  he  had  at  that  moment. 
He  caught  the  train.  He  caught  it  away  up 
where  the  platform  ends.  Six  pairs  of  arms 
reached  out  from  the  step  and  hauled  him 
aboard.  He  tottered  into  the  car  and  sank 
down  on  a  pile  of  papers.  He  was  aware 
that  he  seemed  to  be  something  of  a  hero,  in 
spite  of  his  certainty  that  in  his  embarrass¬ 
ment  he  had  ineffaceably  snubbed  his  old 
comrade-in-troubles.  Fat  George. 

“You  needn’t  have  given  us  so  much 
start,”  .\leck  said  to  him.  “That  cop 
couldn’t  run  for  nothin’.  He  stopped  short 
just  outside  the  lunch-room  door  and  watched . 
you  sprint.  He  never  made  no  effort  to  get 
you.” 

“Why  should  he?”  asked  Tommy,  won¬ 
dering  if  he  were  very  much  more  stupid  than 
usual.  He  was  at  once  aware  that  he  had 
rebuffed  .\leck  and  all  the  rest  of  the  kindly- 
faced  men  who  stood  in  a  circle  about  him. 
They  acted  as  though  he  had  shown  a  pain¬ 
ful  unwillingness  to  give  them  his  confidence 
in  a  delicate  matter. 

“.\ll  right,  young  feller,”  said  .\leck.  “If 
you  don’t  want  to  tell,  we  ain’t  goin’  to  med¬ 
dle  with  your  business.  If  you’re  good 
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enough  for  Ruggles,  you’re  good  enough  for 
me.  I  ain’t  askin’  no  questions!” 

Tommy’s  mystification  did  not  decrease. 
On  the  contrary  it  grew  and  grew  all  the  way 
to  Providence,  while  the  train  was  tearing 
along  by  the  yellow-green  swamps  at  the 
verge  of  Sound  and  sea,  through  the  con¬ 
stantly  lightening  morning.  At  Providence 
the  mystery  was  solved.  All  the  way,  nearly, 
he  sat  alone  on  an  upturned  bucket  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  car,  watching  the  bundles 
of  papers  brought  down  to  the  sliding  door, 
watching  the  two  trained  handlers  pile  them 
up  as  a  child  might  build  a  block  fort,  and 
then  push  them  out  into  the  world  with  a 
“one-two-three — go!”  while  the  train  was 
whirling  past  the  station  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Sometimes  he  stood  at  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  back  door  and  looked  down  the 
long  stretch  of  track  reaching  back  into  the 
gray  morning  mists,  and  watched  the  bundles 
l)ound  and  roll  and  leap  into  the  air  behind 
the  train  after  they  had  been  thrown  off.  He 
began  to  be  conscious  that  his  back  ached, 
and  that  his  arms  and  legs  were  sore  in  many 
places,  and  that  his  head  was  very  heavy  on 
his  shoulders,  and  that  Amy  would  be  very 
sorry  for  him  when  she  knew.  And  in  a  dull, 
hopeless  way,  he  kept  wondering  why  they 
thought  Fat  George  wanted  to  catch  him,  and 
why  Aleck  and  the  rest  were  affronted  when 
he  asked. 

Aleck  came  to  him  when  the  train  was  slow¬ 
ing  up  in  the  Providence  yards. 

“Say,  you  Tabble  Dotty,”  he  said  rather 
gruffly,  “you  remember  what  I  was  tellin’  you 
about  that  pass?  There  wasn’t  no  need  for 
you  to  work  between  New  Haven  and  here 
’cause  there  was  nothin’  but  throw-offs  to  do 
and  two  men  attends  to  them  and  none  of  us 
don’t  work.  But  now  we’ve  got  where  you 
ain’t  got  no  pass  nor  nothin’.  It’s  up  to  you 
to  lay  right  down  on  that  pile  of  bags  there, 
and  pretend  you’re  asleep  and  leave  the  rest 
of  it  to  me.  I  know  this  conductor,  cornin’ 
on  here,  and  he’s  all  right  with  me.  But 
don’t  you  butt  in.  You  lay  where  you  are 
and  keep  your  face  to  yourself.” 

Tommy  obediently  reclined  on  the  heap  of 
bagging.  It  was  not  the  most  unacceptable 
resting-place  in  his  life’s  experience,  he  re¬ 
flected,  as  he  fitted  his  head  to  a  pile  of  pa¬ 
pers.  He  closed  his  eyes.  When  he  opened 
them  he  saw  a  man  in  a  conductor’s  uniform 
standing  over  him.  He  shut  them  again  at 
once. 

“Say,”  he  heard  the  conductor  ask,  “what’s 
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this  man’s  name  and  pass-number?  I  don’t 
want  to  wake  him  up  if  it  ain’t  necessary.” 

“Say,  Edwards,”  he  heard  Aleck  say,  “let 
me  tell  you  about  that  feller.  He’s  been 
helping  me  all  the  way  up  from  New  York.” 

“What’s  his  pass-number  ?”  The  con¬ 
ductor  seemed  to  be  getting  impatient. 

“He  ain’t  got  no  pass !”  Aleck  blurted. 

“'I’hen  he  don’t  ride  on  my  train  !”  growled 
the  conductor. 

“Now,  Edwards,  you  wait,”  Aleck  pleaded. 
“Let  me  tell  you  how  it  was.  You  know  who 
Ruggles  is,  my  boss  ?  You’ve  heard  the  boys 
mention  about  him  ?  Well,  to-night,  just  as 
we  was  cornin’  out  of  New  York,  this  feller 
blows  in,  in  a  cab,  with  word  from  Ruggles 
that  I’m  to  take  him  to  Baston.  I’ve  figured 
out  just  about  what  the  lay  was.  It  was  like 
this : 

“Ruggles,  he  likes  to  go  to  dinner  down¬ 
town,  Saturday  night,  before  he  goes  over  to 
get  the  Sunday  pape  off.  He  goes  to  a  hash- 
joint  where  this  feller  is  a  waiter.  Somebody 
there  gets  into  a  mix-up  with  Ruggles ;  Rug¬ 
gles,  he’s  got  an  awful  temper,  and  he  always 
gets  licked  in  a  fight.  This  waiter  butts  in, 
saves  Ruggles,  but  hurts  the  other  man  pretty 
bad,  see  ?  The  police  gets  after  him.  Rug¬ 
gles,  which  is  as  square  as  they  make  ’em. 
undertakes  to  get  this  guy  outer  New  York 
and  away  from  the  police.  He  puts  him  in 
a  cab,  chases  him  off  up  to  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  unloads  him  onto  me  to  get  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  But  somethin’  must  have  gone  wrong 
somewhere,  because  at  New  Haven  a  cop 
comes  up  and  starts  to  buzz  him.  We  pull 
out  on  the  train,  gettin’  a  flyin’  start;  the 
young  feller  here,  he  takes  it  on  the  run,  and 
the  cop  never  had  a  chance !  It  must  have 
been  murder,  or  next  thing  to  it,  or  else  they 
wouldn’t  have  wired  New  Haven  from  New 
York.” 

Tommy  stirred  uneasily,  .\leck  swung  his 
heel  into  the  pit  of  Tommy’s  stomach.  Tom¬ 
my  was  still,  .\leck  continued:  “But  any¬ 
way,  he  got  away,  and  it’s  up  to  me  to  get 
him  to  Boston.  If  I  don’t,  I  see  Ruggles 
givin’  me  the  grand  razoo,  sure.  Chuck  him 
off,  and  I  lose  my  job,  Edwards  I  'I'hat’s  all 
there  is  to  it  I” 

“Nice-looking  young  feller,  too,”  Tommy 
heard  the  conductor  murmur,  “to  be  in  a 
mess  like  that.  I  couldn’t  throw  Iiim  down, 
not  if  I  lost  my  job  for  it.” 

'I’ommy  was  torn  within.  He  had  been 
scourged  in  body,  mind,  and  soul,  and  until 
now  he  had  not  rebelled.  But  this  being 


passed  as  an  escaping  criminal  and  a  stow¬ 
away,  dependent  on  the  soft  heart  of  a  con¬ 
ductor  who  must  endanger  his  own  livelihood 
by  indulging  it,  this  was  too  much ! 


«r  s 

“bUr  VOL'KK  HKRK!  TOMMY!" 


Tommy  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  up  to 
protest.  'I’he  conductor  was  gone.  .■Meek 
was  there.  Aleck  seemed  almost  mollified. 

“Did  you  hear  that,  Tabble  Dotty  ?”  he 
asked.  “Didn’t  I  put  it  up  to  him  strong? 
Got  it  about  right,  too,  didn’t  I  ?  Naw,  now 
you  needn’t  say  nothin’.  I  ain’t  nosy!  Now 
all  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  stay  right  still  where 
you  are,  and  he  won’t  see  you  between  here 
and  Boston.  I  thought  for  a  minute  you 
wasn’t  goin’  to  get  to  Boston  at  all.  It  sure¬ 
ly  did  look  like  no  Boston  for  Tabble  Dotty 
for  a  minute.” 

Tommy  sank  back  on  the  bags.  If  silence 
was  to  be  the  price  of  Boston,  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  break  his  peace. 

He  received  back  his  shirt  and  waistcoat 
from  Aleck  and  bought  an  alpaca  coat  from 
one  of  the  trainmen  at  an  exorbitant  price  ; 
but  declined  the  offer  of  the  crew  to  let  him 
wash  up  with  them  in  the  South  station. 

“Them  waiters  is  dirty  people,”  observed 
.\leck  Dugan  to  the  rest  of  the  crew  as  they 
watched  him  disappear  out  to  the  cab-stand, 
his  bag  swinging  heavily  at  his  side.  “Now 
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here  he  is  in  Boston  at  a  quarter  past  eight 
in  the  momin’  and  he  won’t  stay  long  enough 
in  the  station  to  clean  up.  He’s  surely  in  an 
awful  rush  to  get  away  from  the  cops.  I’d 
give  somethin’  to  know  what  they  wanted 
him  for.” 

'Fwo  hours  later,  Aleck  Dugan  and  Squeezer 
were  wandering  along  Marlborough  Street, 
wondering  if  it  was  not  almost  time  for  them 
to  start  to  the  station  to  catch  the  express 
which  was  to  take  them  back  to  New  York. 
A  cab  clattered  down  toward  them  and 
stopped.  A  young  man  leaped  out  of  it,  ran 
up  the  steps  of  a  solemn  brownstone  house 
and  stood  under  the  awning  nervously  twirl¬ 
ing  his  straw  hat  in  his  hands,  waiting  for  the 
door  to  be  opened. 

“S’help  me.  Squeezer !”  whispered  Aleck, 
“it’s  Tabble  Dotty  !  He’s  gone  and  changed 
his  waiter’s  suit !” 

“S’help  me,  .Aleck !”  mujmured  Scjueezer, 
“you’re  right !” 

Fascinated  by  the  mar\’el,  they  leaned  over 
the  stone  railing  and  stretched  their  necks  to 
look  at  him  more  closely.  Tommy  was  too 
much  engrossed  in  watching  the  door  to 
notice  them.  The  door  opened.  He  started 
a  little  when  he  saw  who  had  opened  it. 

“Yes,”  they  heard  him  say,  “I’m  here. 
But  I  don’t  know  whether  I  have  the  right 
to  come  in.  I — I  missed  that  midnight  train, 
you  know !” 

“But  you’re  here  !  Tommy !  You’re 
here  !”  they  heard  a  joyful  voice  carolling 


within.  “I  don’t  care  how  you  came ;  1 
don’t  care  a  bit !” 

“Not  even  if  I  came  on  the  special  news¬ 
paper  train,”  said  Tommy,  “and  worked  my 
way  sorting  papers?”  He  laughed  a  weary, 
nervous  little  laugh.  Aleck  looked  at  Squeez¬ 
er,  Squeezer  looked  at  Aleck.  Then  they 
both  looked  up  again.  They  were  just  in 
time  to  see  two  slim  arms,  lost  at  the  elbows 
in  a  whirl  of  lace,  reach  out  of  the  darkness 
of  the  hall.  Then  two  small  hands  rested  on 
Tommy’s  shoulders. 

“Dear,  dear  idiot!”  said  the  happy  voice 
inside.  “Poor  Tommy,  you  must  be  awfully 
tired.  I  don’t  believe  Aunty  Mary  will  make 
us  go  to  church.” 

'Fommy  was  drawn  in.  The  door  shut. 

“Squeezer,”  said  Aleck  solemnly,  staring 
at  the  closed  door,  “s’help  me.  I’m  jig¬ 
gered  !” 

“Aleck,”  said  Squeezer,  “s’help  me,  so’m 
I!” 

However,  they  were  not  nearly  so  thor¬ 
oughly  jiggered  as  was  Henry  Rankin,  Esq., 
of  New  York,  banker,  as  he  sat  in  his  coun¬ 
try  house  that  Sunday  evening  regarding  this 
telegram: 

^‘Promotf  Parks.  I'll  report  to-morrow 
.  morning  for  messenger's  plate.  WPre  en¬ 
gaged.  T.  Rankin.” 

But  Mr.  Rankin  expressed  himself  other¬ 
wise. 


“SHtLP  MK,  I’M  JHU'.tKElM” 


Three  “purpose  plays”  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  following  close  upon  strange 
and  fearsome  musical  mixtures  came  jarring¬ 
ly  upon  New  York’s  professional  play-goers 
— some  thousands  who  make  sure  of  seeing 
every  theatrical  production  that  is  not  an 
utter  failure.  Of  these  five  hundred  are 
known  as  “first-nighters,”  who  make  it  their 
business  to  appear  at  opening  performances. 
Many  have  occupied  the  same  seats  for  years, 
for  which  they  have  a  standing  order  at  the 
box-office,  and  which  they  pay  for  whether 
they  use  them  or  not.  These  orders  call  for 
upward  of  two  hundred  seats,  .\bout  eighty 
of  the  best  seats  are  sent  to  newsjiaper  critics. 

Theatre-goers  were  hardly  prepared  for 
serious  plays  so  early  in  the  season,  especially 
after  so  frivolous  a  banning,  because,  as  a 
rule,  managers  are  inclined  to  wait  until  after 
the  holidays  for  the  presentation  of  significant 
dramas.  But  “Lettv,”  in  which  Arthur 


Wing  Pinero  continues  to  wrestle  with  the  sex 
problem;  “Taps,”  in  which  sex  and  German 
militarism  are  woven  into  a  powerful  drama, 
and  “  Business  Is  Business,”  a  study  of  suc¬ 
cessful,  unscrupulous  struggle  for  wealth, 
were  received  with  much  favor. 

Mr.  Pinero  seems  to  feel  that  his  mission 
in  life  is  to  lay  bare  social  ulcers,  and  in  his 
later  plays,  like  “The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray,”  “The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,” 
“The  Gay  Lord  Quex,”  “Iris,”  and  now  in 
“Letty,”  there  is  plainly  discernible  a  con¬ 
nected  purpose.  He  presents  various  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  highly  dramatic  form,  but  he  never 
attempts  to  solve  them;  he  is  too  skilful  a 
dramatist  to  make  a  blunder  of  that  kind. 
He  never  gets  further  than  seeming  to  say 
that  if  one  is  wicked  he  will  be  found  out 
and  horribly  punished;  if  one  is  virtuous 
she  will  be  miserably  unhappy.  There  is 
a  powerful  situation  in  the  fourth  act  of 
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“  Letty,”  where  the  heroine  is  saved  from  the 
leading  man  through  a  note  announcing 
that  the  latter’s  married  sister  has  run  away 
with  a  lover;  that  and  the  climax  make  one 
forget  that  the  first  three  acts  are  rather  tire¬ 
some  despite  the  admirable  acting.  Follows 
an  epilogue  which  shows  the  heroine  married 
to  a  poor  little  photographer  and  the  leading 
man  dying  of  consumption.  It  has  the  buoy¬ 
ant  cheerfulness  of  a  home  for  incurables. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  be  sorry  that  Letty 
was  not  permitted  to  be  wicked  and  happy. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  Mr.  Pinero  intended. 
The  play  gives  William  Faversham,  the  star, 
excellent  opportunity  as  Nevill  Letchmere, 
parted  from  his  wife  and  in  love  with  Letty; 
it  is  one  of  those  rdles  in  which  he  is  at  his 
best.  Carlotta  Nillson,  in  the  title-r61e, 
scores  another  triumph.  This  pretty,  blond, 
young  Swedish  woman  seems  to  live  in  a 
stage  atmosphere  of  misfortune.  She  has 
played  so  many  weepy  parts  that  one  wonders 
how  she  has  escap^  being  drowned  in  her 
own  tears.  Although  she  has  had  much  ex¬ 
perience,  New  York  knew  nothing  of  her 
until  last  season  when  she  did  brilliantly 
as  Mrs.  Elvsted  in  “Hedda  Gabler,”  with 
Mrs.  Fiske.  She  followed  up  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  triumph  in  a  lachrymose  thing  that 
failed.  In  all  her  professional  career  she  has 
never  played  a  bright  and  cheerful  part,  and 
she  seems  to  enjoy  being  unhappy  before  the 
foot-lights. 

W’illiam  H.  Crane  celebrated  his  forty- 
third  anniversary  on  the  stage  by  appearing 
for  the  first  time  in  a  strong  emotional  role 
with  a  tragic  ending,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
artistic  success  of  his  distinguished  career. 
“Business  Is  Business”  is  an  almost  literal 
translation  of  the  drama  that  won  great 
success  in  the  Com^die  Fran9aise  in  Paris. 
It  is  a  powerful,  impressive  study  of  the 
insatiable  greed  for  money-getting.  Mr. 
Crane’s  portrayal  of  the  domineering,  vain, 
insolent,  horribly  selfish  millionaire  is  superb. 
His  intense  repression  in  the  great  climacteric 
scene,  in  which  he  sees  his  dearest  plans  shat¬ 
tered  because  his  daughter  defies  him,  for 
love  of  a  penniless  chemist  in  his  employ, 
gives  the  impression  of  boiling  wrath  within 
him  that  cannot  find  a  vent.  Some  there  be 
who  say  that  Mr.  Crane  doesn’t  rise  to  the 
possibilities  of  Isidore  Lachat,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  twist  his  face  into  one  of 
those  before-taking  likenesses  and  destroy 
scenery. 

That  very  fine  actress,  Katherine  Grey, 


gives  a  beautiful  interpretation  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  while  Joseph  Wheelock,  Jr.,  as  the  pasty- 
faced,  dissipated,  hopelessly  bored,  yet 
shrewd,  son  of  the  millionaire,  scores  brill¬ 
iantly. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Crane  should  never 
before  have  played  a  r61e  like  that  of  Isidore 
Lachat.  is  a  pronounced  antithesis  ^  to 
those  in  which  he  has  won  fame  and  fortune, 
for  Mr.  Crane  is  one  of  the  rich  players. 
Few  actors  have  had  so  varied  an  experience. 
He  began  as  a  boy  in  a  stock  company  and 
there  was  nothing  he  was  not  willing  to  at¬ 
tempt.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  once 
played  nine  parts  in  four  nights  in  the  old 
days.  For  eleven  years  he  was  the  bujjo 
with  the  Holman  Opera  Company.  He  often 
played  Dr.  Dulcamara  in  Donizetti’s  “  Elixir 
of  Love”  one  night  and  Snorky  in  “  Under  the 
Gaslight”  the  next,  following  these  with 
Mephistopheles  in  “Faust”  or  Casper  in 
“  Die  Freischutz.”  It  was  all  one  to  him 
whether  he  played  the  title-r61e  in  “Paddy 
Miles’s  Boy,”  with  a  black-face  song  and 
dance  in  between,  or  sang  Count  Arnheim  in 
“  The  Bohemian  Girl.”  He  was  the  original 
Blanc  in  “Evangeline,”  which  turned  out 
more  stars  than  any  .American  production. 
The  partnership  with  Stuart  Robson  was 
formed  in  1877  and  it  continued  for  twelve 
years,  beginning  with  Bronson  Howard’s 
“Our  Boarding  House,”  and  ending  with 
“The  Henrietta,”  by  the  same  playwright. 
In  all  his  forty-three  years  on  the  stage  Mr. 
Crane  has  played  only  sympathetic  characters, 
and  that  he  should  win  so  signal  a  success  in 
a  hard,  repellent  rdle  like  that  of  Lachat  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  his  great  technical  skill 
and  power. 

A  dramatic  writer  said  of  “Taps”:  “One 
act  is  German  and  three  acts  are  human.” 
The  human  quality  causes  it  to  appeal  to  an 
.American  audience,  but  in  its  original  form 
and  environment  it  must  have  been  infinitely 
stronger.  Still  we  are  sufficiently  familiar 
with  military'  life  to  understand  the  meaning 
and  consequences  of  a  liaison  between  a 
commissioned  officer  and  the  daughter  of  a 
sergeant.  This  situation  is  deftly  handled 
and  the  whole  thing  is  a  terrific  arraignment 
of  the  evils  that  grow  up  in  garrison  life.  The 
play  made  a  tremendous  row  in  Germany, 
where  the  Kaiser  will  not  permit  it  to  be 
produced  in  garrison  towns.  The  first 
version  product  here  followed  the  original 
pretty  closely,  but  the  managers  decided  to 
bring  the  story  to  a  happier  conclusion,  so 


MARGARET  ANGLIN,  WHO  IS  STARRING  IN  "THE  ETERNAL  FEMININE." 


the  old  sergeant  is  made  to  shoot  the  young 
lieutenant,  instead  of  his  daughter,  thereby 
destroying  the  whole  reason  for  the  play  and 
robbing  it  of  its  most  effective  point.  No 
doubt  the  time  will  come  when  some  highly 
intellectual  pur\’eyor  of  amusements,  think¬ 


ing  to  increase  box-office  receipts  thereby, 
will  change  the  last  act  of  “  Hamlet,”  resur¬ 
recting  Ophelia  and  having  her  dance  off — to 
a  cake-walk  ditty  with  the  melancholy  Dane, 
the  show  closing  with  a  dissolving-view  of  a 
wedding  d,  Ut  mode. 


E.  J.  CONNELLY,  AS  TZ/Ji  An  sr£K/Ol/S  SrA'AJVGKK,  AND  BLANCHE  CHAPMAN,  AS  AfKS.  J. 
AULTON  BROWN,  IN  “BIRU  CENTER.” 


ARNOLD  DALY,  AS  NAPOLEON,  IN  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAWS  PLAY,  “THE  MAN  OF  DESTINY." 


JOHN  DREW,  AS  THE  DUKE;  FERDINAND  GOTTSCHALK,  AS  HENRY  PITT-WELBY;  MARGA¬ 
RET  DALE,  AS  LADY  HENRIETTA  ADDISON,  AND  KATE  LESTER,  AS  COUNTESS 
PANGBONE,  IN  "THE  DUKE  OF  KILLICRANKIE." 
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Herbert  Kelcey  and  EflSe  Shan¬ 
non  are  the  stars  in  “Taps.”  He 
looks  the  part  of  the  old  sergeant, 
and  he  is  excellent  in  the  lighter 
scenes,  but  those  who  saw  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Bonn  play  Volkhardt  in  the 
original  German  felt  rather  sorrj' 
for  Mr.  Kelcey.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  prejudice  against  him  because  he 
was  so  long  a  mating  idol.  He 
had  a  large  following  during  the 
many  years  that  he  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  man  of  the  old  Lyceum  stock 
company,  and  before  then  his  six 
feet  of  pulchritude  was  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  Madison  Square  stock. 
He  is  an  Englishman  and  his  real 
name  is  Herbert  Lamb.  He  at¬ 
tracted  attention  as  an  amateur  and 
he  at  once  wished  to  adopt  the 
stage,  but  his  mother  forbade.  She 
established  him  in  a  sporting  goods 
business  near  London.  The  busi¬ 
ness  failed  and  then  Herbert  Lamb 
came  to  America  and  became  Her¬ 
bert  Kelcey,  mating  idol. 

If  Israel  Zangwill  had  not  writ¬ 
ten  so  exquisite  a  play  as  “Merely 
Mary  Ann,”  probably  “The  Serio- 
Comic  Governess”  would  not  be 
so  disappointing.  It  is  obviously 
written  about  Cecilia  Loftus,  the 
star;  and  the  slender  thread  of  the 
storj'  is  so  strained  in  order  to  give 
Miss  Loftus  opportunity  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  s|)ecialties  that  first  won 
her  fame  that  it  is  in  constant  dan¬ 
ger  of  snapping  in  half  a  dozen 
places.  But  Miss  Loftus  herself  is 
a  verj’  great  success  despite  the  play, 
in  which  are  introduce  puns  and 
jokes  that  make  strong  men  weep. 
The  star  rej)eats  them  with  her  eyes 
lifted  to  heaven,  as  if  beseeching 
forgiveness.  The 
comedy  seems  to  be 
,  partly  biographical. 

The  first  act  is  in  a 

J  _ 1.  convent.  Miss  Lof- 

,  '  tus’s  mother,  Mar>’ 

k;':-  ■  .  Loftus,  a  famous 

music-hall  singer  in 
London,  placed  her 
p  ‘  daughter  in  a  con¬ 

vent  so  that  she 
mignt  be  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  stage  influences.  In  real  life, 


MINNIE  WHITMORE,  OK  THE  LEW  KIELUS  THEA¬ 
TRE  STOCK  COMPANY. 
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as  in  the  play,  the  girl  used  to 
amuse  her  companions  with  her 
imitations,  just  as  she  entertained 
people  in  drawing-rooms  later  on. 
And  it  was  her  marvellous  skill  that 
made  a  manager  offer  her  a  large 
salary  to  go  on  the  music-hall  stage, 
where  she  became  a  great  favorite. 
Miss  Loftus  first  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  nearly  nine  years  ago,  and  she 
made  as  big  a  hit  here  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
she  has  given  her  imitations,  which 
are  as  delightful  as  ever.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  specialties.  Miss  Loftus 
has  scenes  in  “  The  Serio-Comic 
Governess”  which  reminiscently 
suggest  her  Ophelia  with  Sothem’s 
Hamlet,  and  her  Marguerite  in 
“Faust”  with  Henry  Irving,  as  well 
as  the  r61es  she  played  in  “If  I 
Were  King”  and  “The  Proud 
Prince.”  In  fact,  she  runs  the 
whole  gamut  from  music-hall  turns 
through  emotional  drama  to  trag- 
edy. 

David  Warfield  has  established 
himself  as  the  leading  American 
eccentric  comedy-actor  by  his  per¬ 
formance  in  “The  Music  Master,” 
in  which  he  has  won  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  the  stage. 
The  individuality,  humor,  and  the 
pathos  with  which  the  star  invests 
the  part,  the  delicate  shadings,  the 
depth  of  sentiment,  the  suppressed 
power,  and  the  marvellous  finish  of 
his  acting  elevate  him  to  the  height 
of  true  greatness.  Mr.  Warfield 
has  the  gift  of  expressing  any  emo¬ 
tion  he  desires,  irrespective  of  the 
words  he  speaks.  People  fairly 
rave  about  his  Anton  von  Barwig, 
and  the  most  extravagant  praise 
is  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 
Men  and  women  take  him  to  their 
hearts  and  he  plays  upon  them  at 
will.  Until  this  season  Mr.  War- 
field  was  known  only  as  the  best 
delineator  of  Hebrew  characters, 
portrayals  of  the  men  familiar  in 
New  York’s  ghetto,  broad  yet  faith¬ 
ful — so  broad,  indeed,  that  he  of¬ 
fended  many  women.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  familiarity  with 
the  originals  enabled  him  to  fill 
these  roles  so  admirably  and  he 


CICCILIA  LOFIUS,  AS  KILEEX  CfA'EEEE, 
“THE  SERIO-COMIC  GOVERNESS.” 


ANNA  HEED,  THE  LEADING  WOMAN  OK 
WEI5KR  AND  ZIEGKELD  MUSIC  HALL 


VIRGINIA  PALMER,  AS  BELLE  JIMPER,  IN 
“THE  SILVER  SLIPPER.” 


ELIZABETH  LEA,  ROBERT  EDESON’S  LEADING 
WOMAN,  IN  “RANSOMS  FOLLY.” 


EDNA  McCLURE,  AS  ALGY,  IN  “BARONESS  FIDDLESTICKS.” 


SO  true,  so  moving,  that  Mr.  Belasco  knew  brate  hero,  who  arouses  a  suspicion  that  he 

he  could  play  any  character-part.  might  steal  sheep  under  provocation.  The 

As  a  play,  “The  Music  Master”  is  pretty  Jim  Burrell  in  “The  Coronet  of  the  Duchess” 

poor  stuff,  a  mild  sort  of  melodrama,  but  is  that  kind  of  a  person,  which  is  not  what 

Charles  Klein,  the  author,  deserves  high  Mr.  Fitch  intended.  But  he  did  attempt  to 

praise  for  creating  the  character  that  Mr.  portray  a  cad  in  the  Duke  oj  Sundun,  and  he 

Warfield  presents  so  well;  and  in  truth  the  never  did  anything  better.  It  would  seem 

music-teacher  is  the  most  lovable  of  men  in  that  Ernest  Crawford,  who  plays  the  part, 

a  sentimental  Teutonic  way.  The  wizard  more  than  carries  out  the  highest  expecta- 

Belasco  has  staged  the  play  with  the  skill  and  tions  of  the  author  in  showing  a  high-bom, 

fidelity  for  which  he  is  famous.  well-bretl,  cheerful,  mercenary',  utterly  selfish 


was  permitted  to  play  nothing  else.  It  was 
not  until  he  appeared  in  the  burlesque  of 
“  Catherine,”  in  the  Weber  and  Fields  Music 
Hall,  that  anyone  realized  that  Mr.  Warfield 
was  not  a  one-part  actor.  He  left  the  music- 
hall  to  go  forth  in  “  The  Auctioneer”  as  a  star, 
but  still  he  j)layed  a  Hebrew  part  with  a  few 
touches  of  pathos  in  it.  These  touches  were 


If  Clyde  Fitch  had  named  the  comedy  he 
wrote  for  Clara  Bloodgood,  “The  Cad’s 
Revel,”  instead  of  “The  Coronet  of  the 
Duchess,”  the  title  would  have  been  much 
more  descriptive.  That  amazingly  brilliant 
dramatist,  whose  cleverness  in  drawing  femi¬ 
nine  tyi^es  is  almost  uncanny,  has  never  yet 
succe^ed  in  creating  anything  but  an  inverte- 


Everybody’s  Magazine 
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nobleman,  with  a  creed  of  manners  to  which 
he  is  consistently  true.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  individual  performances  in  its  con¬ 
ception  and  execution  that  have  been  seen  this 
season. 

Mr.  Crawford  is,  of  course,  an  Englishman, 
for  an  American  could  not  possibly  play  the 
part.  He  is  a  Cambridge  man  and  was  a 
full-fledged  lawyer  before  he  went  on  the 
stage,  beginning  his  career  in  blood-and- 
thunder  melodramas.  His  first  London  en¬ 
gagement  was  with  Mrs.  Langtry  in  “  As  You 
Like  It.”  Soon  after,  he  made  his  first  hit  in 
“Your  Wife,”  a  farce  by  Justin  Huntley 
McCarthy.  He  was  a  member  of  Ben  Greet’s 
Old  Comedy  Company,  and  Benson’s  Shake¬ 
spearian  Comedy.  He  was  the  original 
Charley  in  “Charley’s  Aunt,”  and  became 
known  as  a  finished  light  comedian,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  romantic  actor,  as  well  as  a  fine  reader 
of  Shakespeare.  He  was  in  “The  Sporting 
Duchess”  cast  at  the  Drury  Lane;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  long  engagement  at  the  St.  Jafnes’s 
Theatre  in  “The  Ambassadors,”  “The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,”  “Rupert  of  Hentzau,” 
and  other  plays  with  George  Alexander.  He 
was  with  N.  C.  Goodwin  in  the  London  pro¬ 
duction  of  “When  We  Were  Twenty-One,” 
and  then  he  returned  to  melodrama.  It  was 
through  Maxine  Elliott  that  Mr.  Crawford 
was  engaged  by  Clyde  Fitch  to  play  the  boy 
in  “The  Frisky  Mrs.  Johnson”  with  Amelia 
Bingham.  He  was  in  “Major  Andr^,”  and 
he  played  in  “  Candida”  admirably,  but  New 
York  never  realized  what  a  really  excellent 
actor  he  is  until  his  opportunity  came  as  the 
Duke  0}  Sundun. 

“The  Coronet  of  a  Duchess”  is  tiresome 
for  the  most  part  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  play  is  unpleasant.  Mrs.  Bloodgood 
isn’t  especially  happy  in  her  r61e,  which 
shows  that  occasionally  Mr.  Fitch  is  guilty  of 
a  misfit.  For  one  thing  she  is  called  upon  to 
be  emotional,  and  she  is  about  as  sympathetic 
as  a  piece  of  ice  in  January. 

If  one  were  blind  but  could  hear,  or  deaf 
but  could  see,  he  must  laugh  at  “  The  College 
Widow.”  Inasmuch  as  most  theatre-goers 
are  simultaneously  possessed  of  both  facul¬ 
ties,  those  who  have  been  introduced  to 
George  Ade’s  latest  comedy  shriek  and 
howl  in  the  most  amazing  manner.  It  is 
pure,  irresistible  fun  that  joyously  satir¬ 
izes  life  in  a  small  interior  college  town.  It 
shows  the  .^de  of  the  “Fables  in  Slang,” 


with  the  breeziness,  freshness,  spontaneity 
and  skill  in  character-drawing  that  made  him 
famous.  The  College  Wid^ju  herself  isn’t 
within  miles  of  the  real  person — Mr.  .\de  is 
careful  to  offend  no  one — but  every  other  in¬ 
dividual  is  a  type.  There  are  “  SUent  ”  M iir- 
phy,  recruited  from  the  foundry'  and  entered 
in  the  art  department — four  hours  a  week — 
so  that  he  can  play  centre-rush  on  the  team; 
“B«6”  Hicks,  the  freshman,  whose  evolution 
is  marvelous;  “Stub”  Talltnage,  a  busy 
undergraduate,  admirably  play^  by  Mor¬ 
gan  Coman;  Bessie  Tanner,  an  athletic 
girl,  who  doesn’t  know  whether  she  is  a 
blonde  or  brunette  in  evening  clothes;  Flora 
Wiggins,  a  prominent  waitress,  “so  tired  of 
the  jokes  of  you  college  comedians  that  I 
haven’t  a  laugh  left  in  my  system” — Ger¬ 
trude  Quinlan  is  a  joy  in  that  part — and  a 
score  of  others.  Mr.  .\de  and  George 
Marion,  the  stage  manager,  have  succeed^ 
in  getting  the  real  college  spirit  on  to  the  stage, 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  who 
play  the  students  have  knowledge  of  the 
life.  Frederick  Truesdell,  who  is  the  hero, 
Billy  Bolton,  a  star  half-back,  is  a  Yale  ’95 
man,  and  a  real  foot-ball  player.  The  il¬ 
lusion  of  an  exciting  foot-ball  game  is  mar¬ 
velous. 

Margaret  Anglin,  who  is  starring  in  “The 
Eternal  Feminine,”  a  comedy  in  a  classical 
setting,  has  had  a  brilliant  stage  career  with 
a  deal  of  hard  work.  She  was  born  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Parliament  in  Ottawa, 
her  father  being  Speaker  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  educated  in  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  Montreal.  She  went  on  the  stage 
eight  years  ago  in  the  face  of  family  opposi¬ 
tion,  beginning  in  stock  work.  She  had  been 
James  O’Neil’s  leading  lady,  playing  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Ophelia,  as  well  as  Mercedes,  in 
“Monte  Cristo,”  before  she  joined  E.  H. 
Sothem’s  company.  She  starr^  as  Rosalind 
and  then  appeared  in  “The  Mysterious  Mr. 
Bugle,”  but  New  York  knew  nothing  of  her 
until  Richard  Mansfield  selected  her  for 
Roxane  in  “Cjrano  de  Bergerac,”  and  this 
firmly  established  her.  Subsequently  she  was 
in  “The  Only  Way”  with  Henry  Miller, 
and  then  she  became  the  leading  woman  of 
the  Empire  Theatre -Stock  company,  adding 
to  her  fame  in  “Mrs.  Dane’s  Defence,” 
“Sowing  the  Wind,”  “The  Wilderness,”  and 
other  plays.  Last  season  she  was  a  co-star 
with  Henry  Miller. 


Hearts  and  Crosses 


By  O.  HENRY 
UluBtrations  by  C.  H.  White 


BALDY  woods  reached  for  the  bottle, 
and  got  it.  Whenever  Baldy  went  for 
anything  he  usually — but  this  is  not  Baldy’s 
story.  He  poured  out  a  third  drink  that  was 
larger  by  a  finger  than  the  first  and  second. 
Baldy  was  in  consultation;  and  the  consultee 
is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

“  I’d  be  king  if  I  was  you,”  said  Baldy,  so 
positively  that  his  holster  creaked  and  his 
spurs  rattled. 

Webb  Yeager  pushed  back  his  flat-brimmed 
Stetson,  and  made  further  disorder  in  his 
straw-colored  hair.  The  tonsorial  recourse 
being  without  avail,  he  followed  the  liquid 
example  of  the  more  resourceful  Baldy. 

“  If  a  man  marries  a  queen,  it  oughtn’t  to 
make  him  a  two-spot,”  declared  Webb,  epito¬ 
mizing  his  grievances. 

“Sure  not,”  said  Baldy,  s)'mpathetic,  still 
thirsty,  and  genuinely  solicitous  concerning 
the  relative  value  of  the  cards.  “By  rights 
you’re  a  king.  If  I  was  you,  I’d  call  for  a  new 
deal.  The  cards  have  been  stacked  on  you. 
I’ll  tell  you  what  you  are,  Webb  Yeager.” 

“  What  ?”  asked  Webb,  with  a  hopeful  look 
in  his  pale-blue  eyes. 

“You’re  a  prince-consort.” 

“  Go  easy,”  said  Webb.  “  I  never  black¬ 
guarded  you  none.” 

“  It’s  a  title,”  explained  Baldy,  “up  among 
the  picture-cards;  but  it  don’t  take  no  tricks. 
I’ll  tell  you,  Webb.  It’s  a  brand  they’ve  got 
for  certain  animals  in  Europe.  Say  that  you 
or  me  or  one  of  them  Dutch  dukes  marries  in 
a  royal  family.  Well,  by  and  by  our  wife  gets 
to  be  queen.  Are  we  king?  Not  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  years.  At  the  coronation  ceremonies  we 
march  between  little  casino  and  the  Ninth 
Grand  Custodian  of  the  Royal  Hall  Bed¬ 
chamber.  The  only  use  we  are  is  to  appear 
in  photographs,  and  accept  the  responsibility 
for  the  heir-apparent.  That  ain’t  any  square 
deal.  Yes,  sir,  Webb,  you’re  a  prince-con¬ 
sort;  and  if  I  was  you,  I’d  start  a  interregnum 
or  a  habeas  corpus  or  somethin’ ;  and  I’d  be 
king  if  I  had  to  turn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
deck.” 


Baldy  emptied  his  glass  to  the  ratification 
of  his  Warwick  p>ose. 

“Baldy,”  said  Webb  solemnly,  “me  and 
you  punched  cows  in  the  same  outfit  for 
years.  We  been  runnin’  on  the  same  range, 
and  ridin’  the  same  trails  since  we  was  boys. 
I  wouldn’t  talk  about  my  family  affairs  to 
nobody  but  you.  You  was  line-rider  on  the 
Nopalito  Ranch  when  I  married  Santa  Mc¬ 
Allister.  I  was  foreman  then;  but  what  am 
I  now  ?  I  don’t  amount  to  a  knot  in  a  stake- 
rope.” 

“When  old  McAllister  was  the  cattle  king 
of  West  Texas,”  continued  Baldy  with  Satanic 
sweetness,  “you  was  some  tallow.  You  had 
as  much  to  say  on  the  ranch  as  he  did.” 

“I  did,”  admitted  Webb,  “up  to  the  time 
he  found  out  I  was  tryin’  to  get  my  rope  over 
Santa’s  head.  Then  he  kept  me  out  on  the 
range  as  far  from  the  ranch-house  as  he  could. 
When  the  old  man  died  they  commenced  to 
call  Santa  the  ‘cattle  queen.’  I’m  boss  of  the 
cattle — that’s  all.  She  ’tends  to  all  the  busi¬ 
ness;  she  handles  all  the  money;  I  can’t  sell 
even  a  beef-steer  to  a  party  of  campers,  my¬ 
self.  Santa’s  the  ‘queen’;  and  I’m  Mr.  No¬ 
body.” 

“  I’d  be  king  if  I  was  you,”  repeated  Baldy 
Woods,  the  royalist.  “  When  a  man  marries 
a  queen  he  ought  to  grade  up  with  her — on 
the  hoof — dr^sed — dried — corned — any  old 
way  from  the  chaparral  to  the  packing-house. 
Lots  of  folks  thin^  it’s  funny,  Webb,  that  you 
don’t  have  the  say-so  on  the  Nopalito.  I 
ain’t  reflectin’  none  on  Miz  Yeager — she’s 
the  finest  little  lady  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  next  Christmas — but  a  man  ought  to  be 
boss  of  his  own  camp.” 

The  smooth,  brown  face  of  Yeager  length¬ 
ened  to  a  mask  of  wounded  melancholy. 
With  that  expression,  and  his  rumpled  yellow 
hair  and  guileless  blue  eyes,  he  might  have 
been  likened  to  a  school-boy  whose  leadership 
had  been  usurped  by  a  youngster  of  superior 
strength.  But  his  active  and  sinewy  seventy- 
two  inches,  and  his  girded  revolvers  forbade 
the  comparison. 
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“What  was  that  you  called  me,  Baldy?”  he 
asked.  “  What  kind  of  a  concert  was  it  ?  ” 

“A  ‘consort,’  ”  corrected  Baldy — “a ‘prince- 
consort.’  It’s  a  kind  of  a  short-card  pseu¬ 
donym.  You  come  in  sort  of  between  jack- 
high  and  a  four-card  flush.” 

Webb  Yeager  sighed,  and  gathered  the 
strap  of  his  Winchester  scabbard  from  the 
floor. 

“  I’m  ridin’  back  to  the  ranch  to-day,”  he 
said  half-heartedly.  “I’ve  got  to  start  a  bunch 
of  beeves  for  San  Antone  in  the  morning.” 

“  I’m  your  company  as  far  as  Dry  Lake,”, 
announced  Baldy.  “I’ve  got  a  round-up 
camp  on  the  San  Marcos  cuttin’  out  two- 
year-olds.” 

The  two  companeros  mounted  their  ponies 
and  trotted  away  from  the  little  railroad  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  S.  P.,  where  they  had  fore¬ 
gathered  in  the  thirsty  morning. 

At  Dry  Lake,  where  their  routes  diverged, 
they  reined  up  for  a  parting  cigarette.  For 
miles  they  had  ridden  in  silence  save  for  the 
soft  drum  of  the  ponies’  hoofs  on  the  matted 
mesquite  grass,  and  the  rattle  of  the  chapar¬ 


ral  against  their  wooden  stirrups.  But  in 
Texas,  discourse  is  seldom  continuous.  You 
may  fill  in  a  mile,  a  meal,  and  a  murder  be¬ 
tween  your  paragraphs  without  detriment 
to  your  thesis.  without  apolog)',  Webb 
offered  an  addendum  to  the  conversation 
that  had  been  begun  ten  miles  away. 

“You  remember,  yourself,  Baldy,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  Santa  wasn’t  quite  so 
independent.  You  remember  the  days  when 
old  McAllister  was  keepin’  us  apart,  and  how 
she  used  to  send  me  the  sign  that  she  wanted 
to  see  me  ?  Old  man  Mac  promised  to  make 
me  look  like  a  colander  it  I  ever  come  in  gun¬ 
shot  of  the  ranch.  You  remember  the  sign 
she  used  to  send,  Baldy — the  heart  with  a 
cross  inside  of  it?” 

“Me?”  cried  Baldy,  with  intoxicated  arch¬ 
ness.  “You  old  sugar-stealing  coyote!  Don’t 
I  remember !  Why,  you  dad-blamed  old  long- 
homed  turtle-dove,  the  boys  in  camp  was 
all  cognoscious  about  them  hiroglyphs.  The 
‘  gizzard -and-crossbones’  we  used  to  call  it. 
We  used  to  see  ’em  on  truck  that  was  sent  out 
from  the  ranch.  They  was  marked  in  char- 
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coal  on  the  sacks  of  flour  and  in  lead-pencil 
on  the  newspapers.  I  see  one  of  ’em  once 
chalked  on  the  back  of  a  new  cook  that  old 
man  McAllister  sent  out  from  the  ranch — 
danged  if  I  didn’t.” 

“Santa’s  father,”  explained  Webb  gently, 
“got  her  to  promise  that  she  wouldn’t  write 
to  me  or  send  me  any  word.  That  heart-and- 
cross  sign  was  her  scheme.  Whenever  she 
wanted  to  see  me  particular,  she  managed  to 
put  that  mark  on  somethin’  at  the  ranch  that 
she  knew  I’d  see.  And  I  never  laid  eyes  on  it 
but  what  I  burnt  the  wind  for  the  ranch  the 
same  night.  I  used  to  see  her  in  that  coma 
mott  back  of  the  little  horse-corral.” 

“We  knowed  it,”  chanted  Baldy;  “but  we 
never  let  on.  We  was  all  for  you.  We 
knowed  why  you  always  kept  that  fast  paint 
in  camp.  And  when  we  see  that  gizzard-and- 
crossbones  flgured  out  on  the  truck  from  the 
ranch  we  knowed  old  Pinto  was  goin’  to  eat 
up  miles  that  night  instead  of  grass.  You 
remember  Scurry  —  that  educated  horse- 
wTangler  we  had — the  college  fellow  that 
tangle-foot  drove  to  the  range?  Whenever 
ScuxT)'  saw  that  come-meet-your-honey  brand 
on  an)dhing  from  the  ranch  he’d  wave  his 
hand  Uke  that,  and  say:  ‘  Our  friend  Lee  An¬ 
drews  will  again  swim  the  Hell’s  point  to¬ 
night.’  ” 

“The  last  time  Santa  sent  me  the  sign,” 
said  Webb,  “  was  once  when  she  was  sick.  I 
noticed  it  as  soon  as  I  hit  camp,  and  I 
galloped  Pinto  forty  mile  that  night.  She 
wasn’t  at  the  coma  mott.  I  went  to  the 
house;  and  old  McAllister  met  me  at  the  door. 
‘Did  you  come  here  to  get  killed?’  says  he; 

‘  I’ll  disoblige  you  for  once.  I  just  started  a 
Mexican  to  bring  you.  Santa  wants  you. 
Go  in  that  room  and  see  her.  .\nd  then  come 
out  here  and  see  me.’ 

“  Santa  was  lyin’  in  bed  pretty  sick..  But 
she  gives  out  a  kind  of  a  smile,  and  her  hand 
and  mine  lock  horns,  and  I  sets  down  by  the 
bed — ^mud  and  spurs  and  chaps  and  all.  ‘  I’ve 
heard  you  ridin’  across  the  grass  for  hours, 
Webb,’  she  says.  ‘I  was  sure  you’d  come. 
You  saw  the  sign?’  she  whispers.  ‘The 
minute  I  hit  camp,’  says  I.  ‘  ’Twas  marked 
on  the  bag  of  potatoes  and  onions.’  ‘  They’re 
always  together,’  says  she,  soft  like — ‘  always 
together  in  life.’  ‘They  go  well  together,’ 
I  says,  ‘in  a  stew.’  ‘I  mean  hearts  and 
crosses,’  says  Santa.  ‘  Our  sign — to  love  and 
to  suffer — that’s  what  they  mean.’ 

“  And  there  was  old  Doc  Musgrove  amus¬ 
in’  himself  with  whiskey  and  a  palm-leaf  fan. 


And  by  and  by  Santa  goes  to  sleep;  and  D(m- 
feels  her  forehead;  and  he  says  to  me:  ‘  You’re 
not  such  a  bad  febrifuge.  But  you’d  better 
slide  out  now';  for  the  diagnosis  don’t  call  for 
you  in  regular  doses.  The  little  lady’ll  be  all 
right  when  she  wakes  up.’ 

“I  seen  old  McAllister  outside.  ‘She’s 
asleep,’  says  I.  ‘And  now'  you  can  start  in 
with  your  colander-work.  Take  your  time; 
for  I  left  my  gun  on  my  saddle-horn.’ 

“Old  Mac  laughs,  and  he  says  to  me: 
‘Pumpin’  lead  into  the  best  ranch-boss  in 
West  Texas  don’t  seem  to  me  good  business 
policy.  I  don’t  know  where  I  could  get  as 
good  a  one.  It’s  the  son-in-law'  idea,  Webb, 
that  makes  me  admire  for  to  use  you  as  a 
target.  You  ain’t  my  idea  for  a  member  of 
the  family.  But  I  can  use  you  on  the  Nopa- 
lito  if  you’ll  keep  outside  of  a  radius  with  the 
ranch-house  in  the  middle  of  it  You  go  up¬ 
stairs  and  lay  down  on  a  cot,  and  when  you 
get  some  sleep  we’ll  talk  it  over.’” 

Baldy  Woc^  pulled  down  his  hat,  and  im- 
curled  his  leg  from  his  saddle-horn.  Webb 
shortened  his  rein,  and  his  pony  danced, 
anxious  to  be  off.  The  tw’o  men  shook  hands 
writh  Western  ceremony. 

“Adios,  Baldy,”  said  Webb,  “I’m  glad  I 
seen  you  and  had  this  talk.” 

With  a  pounding  rush  that  sounded  like 
the  rise  of  a  covey  of  quail,  the  riders  sped 
away  towrard  different  points  of  the  compass. 
A  hundred  yards  on  his  route  Baldy  reined  in 
on  the  top  of  a  bare  knoll,  and  emitted  a  yell. 
He  sway^  on  his  horse;  had  he  been  on  foot, 
the  earth  would  have  risen  and  conquered 
him;  but  in  the  saddle  he  was  master  of  equi¬ 
librium,  and  laughed  at  whi.skey,  and  despised 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

Webb  tum^  in  his  saddle  at  the  signal. 

“  If  I  was  you,”  came  Baldy’s  strident  and 
pen-erting  tones,  “I’d  be  king!” 


At  eight  o’clock  on  the  following  morning 
Bud  Turner  rolled  from  his  saddle  in  front 
of  the  Nopalito  randi-house,  and  stumbled 
with  whizzing  rowels  toward  the  galler)-. 
Bud  was  in  charge  of  the  bunch  of  beef-cattle 
that  was  to  strike  the  trail  that  morning  for 
San  Antonio.  Mrs.  Yeager  w’as  on  the  gal- 
lerj’  watering  a  cluster  of  hyadnths  growing 
in  a  red  earthenware  jar. 

“King”  McAllister  had  bequeathed  to  his 
daughter  many  of  his  strong  characteristics — 
his  resolution,  his  gay  courage,  his  contu¬ 
macious  self-reliance,  his  pride  in  the  pur  sang 


of  a  reigning  monarch  of  hoofs  and  horns. 
Allegro  and  jortissimo  had  been  McAllister’s 
tempo  and  tone.  In  Santa  they  survived, 
transposed  to  the  feminine  key.  Substan¬ 
tially,  she  preserved  the  image  of  the  mother 
who  had  b^n  summoned  to  wander  in  other 
and  less  finite  green  pastures  long  before  the 
waxing  herds  of  kine  had  conferred  royalty 
upx)n  the  house.  She  had  her  mother’s  slim, 
strong  figure  and  grave,  soft  prettiness  that 
relieved  in  her  the  severity  of  the  imperious 
McAllister  eye  and  the  McAllister  air  of  royal 
independence. 

Webb  stood  on  one  end  of  the  gallery  giving 
orders  to  two  or  three  sub-bosses  of  various 
camps  and  outfits  who  had  ridden  in  for  in¬ 
structions. 

“’Morning,”  said  Bud  briefly.  “Where 
do  you  want  them  beeves  to  go  in  town — to 
Barber’s,  as  usual?” 

Now,  to  answer  that  had  been  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  queen.  All  the  reins  of  business — 
buying,  selling,  and  banking — had  been  held 
by  her  capable  fingers.  The  handling  of  the 
cattle  had  been  intrusted  fully  to  her  husband. 
In  the  days  of  “King”  Mc.Allister,  Santa  had 


been  his  secretarj’  and  helper;  and  she  had 
continued  her  work  with  wisdom  and  profit. 
But  before  she  could  reply,  the  prince-consort 
spake  up  with  calm  decision: 

“You  drive  that  bunch  to  Zimmerman  and 
Nesbit’s  pens.  I  spoke  to  Zimmerman  about 
it  some  time  ago.” 

Bud  turned  on  his  high  boot-heels. 

“  Wait !  ”  called  Santa,  quickly.  She  looked 
at  her  husband  with  surprise  in  her  steady 
gray  eyes. 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Webb?”  she 
asked,  with  a  small  wrinkle  gathering  be¬ 
tween  her  brows.  “I  never  deal  with  Zim¬ 
merman  and  Nesbit.  Barber  has  handled 
every  head  of  stock  from  this  ranch  in  that 
market  for  five  years.  I’m  not  going  to  take 
the  business  out  of  his  hands.”  She  faced 
Bud  Turner.  “Deliver  those  cattle  to  Bar¬ 
ber,”  she  concluded  positively. 

Bud  gazed  impartially  at  the  water-jar 
hanging  on  the  gallery,  stood  on  his  other  leg, 
and  chewed  a  mesquite-leaf. 

“  I  want  this  bunch  of  beeves  to  go  to  Zim¬ 
merman  and  Nesbit,”  said  Webb,  with  a 
frosty  light  in  his  blue  eyes. 
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“Nonsense!”  said  Santa  impatiently. 
“  You’d  better  start  on,  Bud,  so  as  to  noon  at 
the  Little  Elm  water-hole.  Tell  Barber  we’ll 
have  another  lot  of 
culls  ready  in  about  a 
month.” 

Bud  allowed  a  hes¬ 
itating  eye  to  steal 
upward  and  meet 
Webb’s.  Webb  saw 
apology  in  his  look, 
and  fancied  he  saw 
commiseration. 

“You  deliver  them 
cattle,”  he  said,  grim¬ 
ly,  “to - ” 

“Barber,”  finished 
Santa  sharply.  “  Let 
that  settle  it.  Is  there 
anything  else  you 
are  waiting  for. 
Bud?” 

“No,  m’m,”  said 
Bud.  But  before  go¬ 
ing  he  lingered  while 
a  cow’s  tail  could 
have  switched  thrice; 
for  man  is  man’s  ally; 
and  even  the  Philis- 
tines  must  have 
blushed  when  they 
took  Samson  in  the  way  they  did. 

“You  hear  your  boss!”  cried  Webb  sar¬ 
donically.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed 
until  it  touched  the  floor  before  his  wife. 

“Webb,”  said  Santa  rebukingly,  “you’re 
acting  mighty  foolish  to-day.” 

“  Court  fool,  your  Majesty,”  said  Webb,  in 
his  slow  tones,  which  had  changed  their 
quality.  “What  else  can  you  expect?  Let 
me  tell  you.  I  was  a  man  before  I  married  a 
cattle-queen.  What  am  I  now  ?  The  laugh¬ 
ing-stock  of  the  camps.  I’ll  be  a  man  again.” 

Santa  looked  at  him  closely. 

“  Don’t  be  unreasonable,  Webb,”  she  said 
calmly.  “You  haven’t  been  slighted  in  any 
way.  Do  I  ever  interfere  in  your  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  cattle  ?  I  know  the  business  side 
of  the  ranch  much  better  than  you  do.  I 
learned  it  from  Dad.  Be  sensible.” 

“Kingdoms  and  queendoms,”  said  Webb, 
“  don’t  suit  me  unless  I  am  in  the  pictures,  too. 
I  punch  the  cattle  and  you  wear  the  crown. 
All  right.  I’d  rather  bie  High  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  a  cow-camp  than  the  eight-spot  in 
a  queen-high  flush.  It’s  your  ranch  and 
Barber  gets  the  beeves.” 


Webb’s  horse  was  tied  at  the  rack.  He 
walked  into  the  house  and  brought  out  his 
roll  of  blankets  that  he  never  took  with  him 
except  on  long  rides,  and  his  “  slicker,”  and 
his  longest  stake-rope  of  plaited  rawhide. 
These  he  began  to  tie  deliberately  upon  his 
saddle.  Santa,  a  little  pale,  followed  him. 

Webb  swung  up  into  the  saddle.  His 
serious,  smooth  face  was  without  expression 
except  for  a  stubborn  light  that  smouldered 
in  his  eyes.  * 

“There’s  a  herd  of  cows  and  calves,”  said 
he,  “  near  the  Hondo  Water-hole  on  the  Frio 
that  ought  to  be  moved  away  from  timber. 
Lobos  have  killed  three  of  the  calves.  I  for¬ 
got  to  leave  orders.  You’d  better  tell  Simms 
to  attend  to  it.” 

Santa  laid  a  hand  on  the  horse’s  bridle,  and 
looked  her  husband  in  the  eye. 

“Are  you  going  to  leave  me,  Webb?”  she 
asked  quietly. 

“I  am  going  to  be  a  man  again,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

“  I  wish  you  success  in  a  praiseworthy  at¬ 
tempt,”  she  said,  with  a  sudden  coldness. 
She  turned,  and  walked  directly  into  the 
house. 

Webb  Yeager  rode  to  the  southeast  as 
straight  as  the  topxjgraphy  of  West  Texas  per- 
mitt^.  And  when  he  reached  the  horizon 
h^  might  have  ridden  on  into  blue  space  as 
far  as  knowledge  of  him  on  the  Nopalito  went. 
And  the  days,  with  Sundays  at  their  head, 
formed  into  hebdomadal  squads;  and  the 
weeks,  captained  by  the  full  moon,  closed 
ranks  into  menstrual  companies  carrying 
“Tempus  fugit”  on  their  banners;  and  the 
months  marched  on  toward  the  vast  camp¬ 
ground  of  the  years;  but  Webb  Yeager  came 
no  more  to  the  dominions  of  his  queen. 

One  day  a  being  named  Bartholomew,  a  , 
sheepman — and  therefore  of  little  account — 
from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  country,  rode  in 
sight  of  the  Nopalito  ranch-house,  and  felt 
hunger  assail  him.  Ex  consuetudine  he  was 
soon  seated  at  the  mid-day  dining-table  of 
that  hospitable  kingdom.  Talk  like  water 
gushed  from  him:  he  might  have  been  smit¬ 
ten  with  Aaron’s  rod — that  is  your  gentle 
shepherd  when  an  audience  is  vouchsafed 
him  whose  ears  are  not  overgrown  with 
wool. 

“  Missis  Yeager,”  he  babbled,  “  I  see  a  man 
the  other  day  on  the  Rancho  Seco  down  in 
Hidalgo  County  by  your  name — Webb  Yea¬ 
ger  was  his.  He’d  just  been  engaged  as 
manager.  He  was  a  tall,  light-haired  man. 
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not  saying  much.  Maybe  he  was  some  kin 
of  yours,  do  you  think?” 

“  A  husband,”  said  Santa  cordially.  “  The 
Seco  has  done  well.  Mr.  Yeager  is  one  of  the 
best  stockmen  in  the  West.” 

The  dropping  out  of  a  prince-consort  rarely 
disorganizes  a  monarchy.  Queen  Santa  had 
appointed  as  mayordomo  of  the  ranch  a  trusty 
subject,  yclept  Ramsay,  who  had  been  one 
of  her  father’s  faithful  vassals.  And  there 
was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  Nopalito  ranch 
save  when  the  gulf-breeze  created  undulations 
in  the  grass  of  its  wide  acres. 

For  several  years  the  Nopalito  had  been 
making  experiments  with  an  English  breed  of 
cattle  that  looked  down  with  aristocratic  con¬ 
tempt  upon  the  Texas  long-horns.  The  ex¬ 
periments  were  found  satisfactory;  and  a 
pasture  had  been  set  apart  for  the  blue- 
bloods.  The  fame  of  them  had  gone  forth 


paUto  ranch  and  presented  the  following 
business-hke  epistle  to  the  queen  thereof: 

Mrs.  Yeager — ^The  Nopalito  Ranch: 

Dear  Madau  : 

I  am  instructed  by  the  owners  of  the  Rancho 
Seco  to  purchase  loo  head  of  two  and  three-year- 
old  young  cows  of  the  Sussex  breed  owned  by  you 
If  you  can  fill  the  order  please  deliver  the  cattle  to 
the  bearer ;  and  a  check  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
at  once.  Respectfully, 

Webster  Yeager, 
Manager  the  Rancho  Seco. 

Business  is  business,  even — very  scantily 
did  it  escape  being  w'ritten  “especially” — in  a 
kingdom. 

That  night  the  loo  head  of  cattle  were 
driven  up  from  the  pasture  and  penned  in  a 
corral  near  the  ranch-house  for  delivery  in  the 
morning. 

When  night  closed  down  and  the  house  was 


“DOWN  ON  YOUR  KNEES  AND  LOOK  AT  HIS  HIGHNESS." 


Still,  did  Santa  Yeager  throw  herself  down, 
clasping  that  formal  note  to  her  bosom,  weep¬ 
ing,  and  calling  out  a  name  that  pride  (either  in 
one  or  the  other)  had  kept  from  her  lips  in 
many  a  day?  Or  did  she  file  the  letter,  in 
her  business  way,  retaining  her  royal  balance 
and  strength? 

Wonder,  if  you  will;  but  royalty  is  sacred; 


into  the  chaparral  and  pear  as  far  as  men  ride 
in  saddles.  Other  ranches  woke  up,  rubbed 
their  eyes,  and  looked  with  new  dissatis¬ 
faction  upon  the  long-horns. 

As  a  consequence,  one  day  a  sunburned, 
capable,  silk-kerchiefed,  nonchalant  youth, 
garnished  with  revolvers,  and  attended  by 
three  Mexican  vaqueros,  alighted  at  the  No- 
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and  there  is  a  veil.  But  this  much  you  shall 
learn: 

At  midnight  Santa  slipped  softly  out  of 
the  ranch-house,  clothed  in  something  dark 
and  plain.  She  paused  for  a  moment  under 
the  live-oak  trees.  The  prairies  were  some¬ 
what  dim,  and  the  moonlight  was  pale  orange, 
diluted  with  particles  of  an  impalpable,  flying 
mist.  But  the  mock-bird  whistled  on  every 
bough  of  vantage;  leagues  of  flowerets  scented 
the  air;  and  a  kindergarten  of  little  shadowy 
rabbits  leaped  and  played  in  an  open  space 
near  by.  Santa  turned  her  face  to  the  south¬ 
east  and  threw  three  kisses  thitherward;  for 
there  was  none  to  see. 

Then  she  sped  silently  to  the  blacksmith- 
shop,  flfty  yards  away;  and  what  she  did 
there  can  only  be  surmised.  But  the  forge 
glowed  red;  and  there  was  a  faint  hammer¬ 
ing  such  as  Cupid  might  make  when  he  shar¬ 
pens  his  arrow-points. 

Later  she  came  forth  with  a  queer-shaped, 
handled  thing  in  one  hand,  and  a  portable 
furnace,  such  as  are  seen  in  branding-camps, 
in  the  other.  To  the  corral  where  the  Sussex 
cattle  were  penned  she  sped  with  these  things 
swiftly  in  the  moonlight. 

She  opened  the  gate  and  slipped  inside 
the  corral.  The  Sussex  cattle  were  mostly 
a  dark  red.  But  among  this  bunch  was  one 
that  was  milky  white — notable  among  the 
others. 

And  now  Santa  shook  from  a  shoulder 
something  that  we  had  not  seen  before — a 
rope-lasso.  She  freed  the  loop  of  it,  coiling 
the  length  in  her  left  hand,  and  plunged  into 
the  thick  of  the  cattle. 

The  white  cow  w'as  her  object.  She  swimg 
the  lasso,  which  caught  one  horn  and  slipped 
off.  The  next  throw  encircled  the  forefeet 
and  the  animal  fell  heavily.  Santa  made  for 
it  like  a  panther;  but  it  scrambled  up  and 
dashed  against  her,  knocking  her  over  like  a 
blade  of  grass. 

Again  she  made  the  cast,  while  the  aroused 
cattle  milled  around  the  four  sides  of  the 
corral  in  a  plunging  mass.  This  throw  was 
fair;  the  white  cow  came  to  earth  again; 
and  before  it  could  rise  Santa  had  made  the 
lasso  fast  around  a  post  of  the  corral  with 
a  swift  and  simple  knot,  and  had  leaped  upon 
the  cow  again  with  the  rawhide  hobbles. 

In  one  minute  the  feet  of  the  animal  were 
tied  (no  record-breaking  deed)  and  Santa 
leaned  against  the  corral  for  the  same  space 
of  time,  panting  and  lax. 

And  then  she  ran  swiftly  to  her  furnace  at 


the  gate  and  brought  the  branding-iron, 
queerly-shaped  and  white-hot. 

The  bellow  of  the  outraged  white  cow’, 
as  the  iron  was  applied,  should  have  stirred 
the  slumbering  auricular  nerves  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  near-by  subjects  of  the  No- 
palito,  but  it  did  not.  And  it  was  amid  the 
deepest  nocturnal  silence  that  Santa  ran  like 
a  lapwing  back  to  the  ranch-house  and  there 
fell  upon  a  cot  and  sobbed — sobbed  as  though 
queens  had  hearts  as  simple  ranchmen’s 
wives  have,  and  as  though  she  would  gladly 
make  kings  of  prince-consorts,  should  they 
ride  back  again  from  over  the  hills  and  far 
away. 

On  the  morning  the  capable,  revolvered 
youth  and  his  vaqueros  set  forth,  driving 
the  bunch  of  Essex  cattle  across  the  prairies 
to  the  Rancho  Seco.  Ninety  miles  it  was;  a 
six  days’  journey,  grazing  and  watering  the 
animals  on  the  way. 

The  beasts  arrived  at  Rancho  Seco  one 
evening  at  dusk;  and  were  received  and 
counted  by  the  foreman  of  the  ranch. 

The  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock  a  horse¬ 
man  loped  up  out  of  the  brush  to  the  No- 
palito  ranch-house.  He  dismounted  stifily, 
and  strode,  with  whizzing  spurs,  to  the  house. 
His  horse  gave  a  great  sigh  and  swayed, 
foam-streaked,  with  down-drooping  head 
and  closed  eyes. 

But  waste  not  your  pity  upon  Belshazzar, 
the  flea-bitten  sorrel.  To-day,  in  Nopalito 
horse-pasture  he  survives,  pampered,  beloved, 
unridden,  cherished  record-holder  of  long¬ 
distance  rides. 

The  horseman  stumbled  into  the  house. 
Two  arms  fell  around  his  neck,  and  some¬ 
one  cried  out  in  the  voice  of  woman  and 
queen  alike:  “Webb — oh,  Webb!’’ 

“  I  was  a  skunk,”  said  Webb  Yeager. 

“  Hush,”  said  Santa.  “Did  you  see  it  ?” 

“  I  saw  it,”  said  Webb. 

What  they  meant  God  knows;  and  you 
shall  know,  if  you  rightly  read  the  primer 
of  events. 

“  Be  the  cattle-queen,”  said  Webb;  “and 
overlook  it,  if  you  can.  I  was  a  mangy, 
sheep-stealing  coyote.” 

“  Hush!  ”  said  Santa  again,  laying  her  An¬ 
gers  upon  his  mouth.  “  There’s  no  queen 
here.  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  lam  Santa 
Yeager,  First  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber. 
Come  here.” 

She  dragged  him  from  the  gallery  into  the 
room  to  the  right.  There  stood  a  cradle 
writh  an  infant  in  it — a  red,  ribald,  unintelli- 
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gible,  babbling,  beautiful  infant,  sputtering 
at  life  in  an  unseemly  manner. 

“There’s  no  queen  on  this  ranch,”  said 
Santa  again.  “Look  at  the  king.  He’s 
got  your  eyes,  Webb.  Down  on  your  knees 
and  look  at  his  Highness.” 

But  jingling  rowels  sounded  on  the  gallery, 
and  Bud  Turner  stumbled  there  again  with 
the  same  query  that  he  had  brought,  lacking 
a  few  days,  a  year  ago. 

“Morning.  Them  beeves  is  just  turned 
out  on  the  trail.  Shall  I  drive  ’em  to  Bar¬ 
ber’s,  or - ” 

He  saw  Webb  and  stopped,  open- 
mouthed. 

“Ba-ba-ba-ba-ba-ba !”  shrieked  the  king 


in  his  cradle,  beating  the  air  with  his 
fists. 

“You  hear  your  boss.  Bud,”  said  Webb 
Yeager,  with  a  broad  grin — just  as  he  had 
said  a  year  ago. 

And  that  is  all,  except  that  when  old  man 
Quinn,  owner  of  the  Rancho  Seco,  went  out 
to  look  over  the  herd  of  Sussex  cattle  that  he 
had  bought  from  the  Nopalito  ranch,  he 
asked  his  new  manager: 

“What’s  theNopalito  ranch  brand, Wilson?” 

“X  Bar  Y,”  said  Wilson. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  Quinn.  “But  look 
at  that  white  heifer  there;  she’s  got  another 
brand — a  heart  with  a  cross  inside  of  it. 
What  brand  is  that?” 
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Said  a  hard-headed  business  man:  “1 
have  found  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  build¬ 
ing  up  my  business.  I  have  always  tried  to 
be  on  the  square.  In  the  main,  I  believe  I 
have  succeeded,  but  as  I  look  back  over  the 
twenty-five  odd  years  of  my  business  life  I 
find  myself  taking  less  satisfaction  in  the 
clever  things  I  have  done  and  more  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  kindly  ones.  I  feel  that  I  can 
best  round  out  my  years  by  devoting  more 
time  and  more  money  to  my  fellows.  I  only 
wish  I  had  begun  to  do  so  sooner.” 

Mr.  Eugene  Wood,  in  the  May  and  June 
numbers,  showed  how  consumption  carries 
off  160,000  people  every  year  in  this  country, 
causing  an  annual  loss  of  a  billion  and  a 
third  of  dollars  and  untold  misery.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  waste  and  woe  are  needless. 
We  believe  that  the  public-spirited  physi¬ 
cians  and  lawyers,  backed  by  the  hard- 
headed  business  men,  can  in  ten  years 
practically  stamp  out  consumption  as  small¬ 


pox  was  stamped  out.  Are  there  not  others 
that  would  like  to  do  what  Dr.  Ennis  is 
proposing  to  do  in  the  following  correspond¬ 
ence?  Or  the  equivalent? 

Narcoossee,  Osceola  Co.,  Fla. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  several  farms  and  a  fairly  nice 
home  here  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest  of  pines. 
The  village  is  half  a  mile  distant.  We  have  daily 
mail,  a  go^  store,  and  quite  a  nice  Episcopal  church. 
Society  is  hospitable  and  cultured.  One  of  my 
places  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  beautiful  lakes 
of  clear,  good  water.  Climate  is  ideal  and  we  have 
no  malarious  diseases.  No  cases  have  ever  origi¬ 
nated  here.  I  will  give  tenting  privileges  free  to  a 
dozen  consumptives  if  they  will  come,  al^  the  use  of 
a  good  library  and  about  all  the  magazines,  and  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  local  papers. 

My  home  place  in  the  village  has  forty  acres,  nearly 
all  lawn  or  forest,  has  private  water-works,  and 
in  fact  all  modem  improvements.  I  will  give  tenting 
privileges  on  my  lawn,  among  the  pines,  to  any  cul¬ 
tured,  moral  man  or  woman,  and  use  of  bath  if 
desired.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  Mexico  and  all 
territory  west  and  southwest  of  Kansas  City  to  the 
Pacific,  and  believe  no  section  equal  to  this  for  throat 
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or  pulmonary  complaints.  I  don’t  wish  one  dime  of 
any  invalid’s  money,  but  do  want  to  save  any  I  can 
from  death. 

I  can  give  you  highest  references  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  or  Florida.  You  may  know 
some  case  I  can  help. 

Truly  yours, 

John  E.  Ennis. 

August  2,  1904. 

Dr.  John  E.  Ennis,  Narcoossee,  Fla. 

My  dear  Sir:  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  corre¬ 
spondence  about  consumption.  One  physician  in 
the  Pecos  Valley,  N.  M.,  suggests  that  the  entire 
valley  be  given  up  to  a  great  national  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosb.  We  have  had  many 
other  suggestions  as  to  organizing  societies,  sanitaria, 
etc.  Your  suggestion  that  we  organize  a  national 
society  has  also  been  made  before. 

The  part  of  your  letter  which  appeals  to  us  most  is 
your  generous  offer  to  provide  space  for  actual  suffer¬ 
ers.  We  are  disposed  to  make  use  of  this,  and  in  line 
with  your  suggestion  write  now  for  references.  Of 
course,  as  you  say,  we  could  not  afford  to  suggest  that 
p>eople  accept  your  hospitality  without  knowing  more 
definitely  about  it. 

We  have  been  so  busy  with  a  growing  magazine 
that  we  have  not  had  time  to  give  to  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  a  national  movement,  but  such  an 
organization  is  bound  to  come  and  is  bound  to  do 
untold  good.  Cordially  yours. 

The  Ridcwav-Thayer  Coup.tNY. 

.\ugust  II,  1904. 

Hon.  C.  a.  Carson,  State  Senator, 

Kisimee,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  John  Ennis,  of  Narcoossee,  Fla.,  has  . 
been  in  correspondence  with  us,  offering  to  take  care 
of  people  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

It  is  a  magnificent  offer  which  he  makes  and  we 
should  like  to  give  it  publicity  in  our  magazine  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  pur  suffering  readers.  Naturally, 
we  wish  to  know  just  who  Mr.  Ennis  is  before  any 
of  our  readers  avail  themselves  of  his  offer.  He  has 
given  your  name  as  a  reference.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  write  a  few  words  as  to  his  personal  and 
financial  responsibilities. 

Cordially  yours, 

.  The  Ridgway-Thayer  Company. 

I  have  found  him  ptersonally  and  financially  reli¬ 
able  and  prompt  in  all  his  dealings.  He  has  not 
large  means,  but  seems  careful  and  maintains  a  good 
loc^  credit.  C.  .A.  Carson. 

August  13,  1904. 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  Ennis  was  my  nextKloor  neighbor 
in  Chicago  for  nearly  six  years.  I  deem  him  most 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  may  be  trusted  to  fulfil  all  promises. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  .Agnew  Johnston,  D.D. 

September  13,  1904. 
Mr.  John  E.  Ennis,  Narcoossee,  Fla. 

My  dear  Sir:  We  have  heard  from  four  of  the  seven 
references  to  whom  we  wrote  and  are  ready  to  go 
ahead  with  the  matter  whenever  you  are  ready.  Our 
plan  was  to  mention  the  matter  in  our  department  of 


Straight  Talk  and  also  in  our  department.  With 
Everybody’s  Publishers,  explaining  your  facilities  and 
what  you  propose  to  do — saying  t^t  only  so  many 
could  be  taken  care  of  this  year,  and  giving  the  people 
who  wish  to  go  down  instructions  as  to  how  to  make, 
their  applications  for  the  privilege.  We  might  have 
them  write  to  us  for  a  blank  on  which  we  would  have 
the  requirements  filled  out.  We  would  suggest.that 
each  one  should  be  recommended  by  a  physician  in 
good  standing  and  should  give  local  references  and  a 
somewhat  extended  history  of  the  case.  Our  idea 
would  be  to  have  people  from  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  in  different  stages  of  the  disease.  If  you 
have  thought  the  matter  over  fully,  will  you  kindly 
write  us  as  to  your  ideas  about  how  it  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  just  what  you  are  prepared  to  offer.  Be¬ 
fore  going  ahead,  we  will  write  you  again,  so  that  our 
understanding  may  be  complete. 

W’e  hopte  this  experiment  may  be  so  successful  that 
other  big-hearted  men  may  be  pleased  to  take  up  the 
work  with  you  and  us.  Coixlially  yours. 

The  Ridgway-Thayer  Company. 


Narcoossee,  Fla.,  September  16, 1904. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  a  little  despondent  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  Labor  is  scarce  here,  so  much  so  that 
work  is  left  undone.  Not  hearing  from  you,  I  feared 
you  had  lost  interest  in  the  experiment.  However, 
the  sun  shines  sweetly  this  morning  and  I  am  more 
optimistic  than  ever.  Accidentally,  I  found  a  gang 
of  five  good  men  and  they  have  done  wonders  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  grounds,  la>'ing  water-pipes,  etc. 

By  Monday  or  T uesday  next  I  shall  have  all  in  con¬ 
dition  for  any  who  wish  the  open-air  cure.  Your  en¬ 
couraging  letter  has  removed  every  tendency  to  de¬ 
pression. 

I  St — Every  applicant  should  bring  testimonials  as 
to  character  so  as  to  secure  social  recognition  from 
my  family,  the  citizens  of  the  village,  and  the  associ¬ 
ated  guests.  Under  no  circumstances  would  profan¬ 
ity  or  vulgarisms  be  (lermitted. 

2d — A  diagnosis  of  case,  with  all  the  important 
features  of  the  case,  from  a  reputable  ph>’sician  would 
prove  of  good  service.  This  I  regard  as  important. 

3d — Tent  should  be  purchased  in  New  York  and 
shipped,  via  Clyde  Line,  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  departure.  This  will  enable  me  to  have  it 
'  up  and  in  order  for  use. 

4th — The  tents  generally  used  for  one  person  arc 
7x9,  4-feet  wall,  i2-ounce  duck,  with  fly.  I  think, 
however,  for  extensive  use  in  our  climate,  9x12  would 
be  better.  One  or  two  windows  and  one  ventilator 
should  be  with  each  tent.  Prices  on  tents  may  be 
had  from  John  Boyle  &  Company,  10  Reade  Street, 
New  York,  or  George  B.  Caipentcr  &  Company,  200 
South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  should  cost 
about  S15.  A  small  table,  lamp,  and  cot  may  be 
had  here;  also  lumber  for  floors. 

5th — I  own  a  rather  fine  cottage  near  the  camp  and 
as  it  is  furnished  can  give  room  to  any  delicate  person 
who  would  object  to  tent  life.  A  trained  nurse  will 
arrive  here  October  3d  from  Chicago,  and  her  ser¬ 
vices  may  be  had  if  desired.  This  cottage  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  wide  ptorches,  one  of  which  will  be 
allotted  the  tenters  for  use  in  rainy  weather. 

6th — Should  any  tenter  object  to  cooking,  I  will 
see  that  he  has  dainty,  nutritious  meals  served  in  his 
tent.  For  those  who  wish  to  cook,  we  will  secure  and 
deliver  all  their  supplies. 

7th — The  treatment  in  general  will  consist  simply 
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in  administering  every  moment,  day  and  night,  our 
pure  ozone  air,  made  extra  pleasing  by  passing 
through  a  pine  forest,  which  absorbs  the  moisture 
and  from  which  it  obtains  a  slight  balsamic  odor, 
quite  grateful  to  anyone  with  weak  lungs;  nutritive 
food,  parpen  of  at  least  six  times  per  diem;  moder¬ 
ate  exercise;  freedom  from  care;  all  amusements  not 
fatiguing,  and  as  much  optimistic  society  as  the  coun¬ 
try  affords.  Of  course,  we  shall  have  excursions  to 
our  many  lakes,  the  Shaker  Colony,  turpentine 
farms,  etc. 

It  would  do  me  great  injury  and  cause  me  years  of 
sorrow  to  have  any  misunderstanding  as  to  my  prop¬ 
osition,  and  as  the  fact  is  clearly  known  that  invalids 
are  often  highly  nervous  and  exacting,  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  having  a  complete  statement  made  as  to 
what  we  are  expected  to  do.  First  of  all,  we  wish 
them  to  know  we  arc  not  millionaires  or  even  wealthy 
people,  doing  this  as  a  means  for  obtaining  shady 
gains;  that  we  live  simple  lives,  only  extravagant  in 
books  and  literary  matter;  that  we  own  no  gorgeous 
home,  only  a  few  cottages  adorned  with  trees  and 
plants;  that  from  extensive  travel  and  close  observa¬ 
tion,  after  a  residence  here  of  eight  years,  we  believe 
that  the  climate  has  features  that  adapt  it  better  than 
any  other  section  visited  to  people  suffering  from 
pulmonary  diseases;  that  our  time  and  experience  as 
well  as  the  social  features  of  our  family  will  be  given 
gladly  to  any  guest  having  proper  credentials. 

It  b  perhaps  best  to  enumerate  once  more  what  we 
can  offer  as  entirely  free  of  expanse: 

1st — Grounds  cleared  of  unsightly  objects  in  a  pine 
forest  one  half  mile  from  railroad  depot.  Post  Office, 
and  store.  Water  placed  in  camp. 

ad — To  convey  all  necessary  items  daily  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  camp. 

3d — A  liberal  supply  of  fruit. 

4th — Use  of  library,  magazines,  and  papers. 

5th — For  convenience  of  tenters  in  rainy  weather, 
a  sheltered  porch,  and  pleasant  writing-room. 

6th — Close  watch  and  advice  as  to  diet,  exercise, 
etc. 

If  I  have  omitted  anything  given  in  former  letter 
you  may  put  it  in.  I  firmly  believe  with  your  aid  we 
may  be  able  to  save  some  lives  thb  next  season.  We 
shall  have  room  for  no  more  than  twelve  people  this 
year.  If  the  e.xperimcnt  is  successful,  we  will  arrange 
another  year  for  fully  one  hundred,  and  in  due  time 
organize  a  plant,  a  credit  to  Everybody’s,  my  State, 
and  even  the  nation.  I  have  the  land,  the  inclination, 
and  I  believe  the  capacity.  What’s  to  hinder? 

Cordblly  yours, 

John  E.  Ennis. 

In  taking  your  precautions  against  tuber¬ 
culosis,  it  is  just  as  well  for  you  to  proceed 
upon  the  theory  that  consumption  is  con¬ 
tagious.  If  it  is  not  contagious,  you  have 
your  labor  for  your  pains,  but  if  it  is  con¬ 
tagious,  and  you  fail  to  take  the  proper  pre¬ 
cautions,  you  may  lose  your  life. 

Arcot,  Tenn.,  August  11, 1Q04. 

Gentlemen:  I  appreciate  your  motives  in  excluding 
quack  nostrums  from  your  advertbing  columns,  but 
from  hard  experience  in  the  same  line  I  fear  you  will 
be  unable  to  accomplish  more  than  receiring  the  re¬ 
wards  of  a  good  conscience.  So  long  as  the  medical 


fraternity  teaches  that  disease  b  to  be  met,  controlled, 
and  cur^  by  drugs,  just  that  long  will  the  laity  grasp 
at  every  absurd  cure  that  they  hear  of;  and  these 
ghoub  would  reach  them  with  their  false  claims 
even  if  the  entire  press  of  the  nation  were  to  refuse 
their  advertisements. 

I  enjoyed  the  article  on  consumption,  and  if  a  copy 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  family  it  would 
probably  do  good.  1  have  advocated  the  open-air 
treatment  of  thb  disease  for  thirty  years,  having  my¬ 
self  recovered  from  it  by  that  method,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  its  contagious  nature.  However,  the  pre¬ 
cautions  advocated  do  no  harm  unless  carried  to  cer¬ 
tain  extremes. 

I  shall  add  your  publication  to  my  magazine-list 
next  year  and  in  the  meantime  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  T.  McColgan,  M.D. 

August  15,  1904. 

Dr.  J.  T.  McColgan, 

Arcot,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sir:  We  appreebte  your  cordial  letter  regard¬ 
ing  our  magazine  and  the  attitude  we  have  taken  on 
quack  medicines. 

You  say  you  do  not  believe  consumption  to  be  con¬ 
tagious.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  idea  as  to  how 
the  disease  is  spread  and  your  methods  of  preventing 
it  ?  Cordially  yours. 

The  Ridgway-Thayer  Company. 

Arcot,  Tenn.,  August  25, 1904. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  15th  instant  at  hand 
and  contents  noted.  To  fully  answer  your  question 
would  require  more  time  than  you  have  to  devote  to 
the  matter  and  more  than  I  at  the  present  busy  season 
have  to  give  it,  so  I  can  only  throw  out  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  as  food  for  thought. 

The  theory  of  contagion  b  based  upon  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  tubercular  bacillus,  and  b  more  of  a 
theological  conception  than  a  biological  one.  It  b  a 
mbtake  that  the  evolvement  of  life-cells  ceased  upon 
thb  planet  untold  years  ago.  It  b  still  in  progress, 
but  these  lower  forms  are  almost  as  yet  beyond  our 
means  of  observation.  Tubercles  have  often  been 
found  with  no  bacilli  in  them.  Bacilli  are  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  tubercle  rather  than  its 
cause.  Tubercles  are  a  product  of  imperfect  com¬ 
bustion  of  waste  albuminoid  substances,  and  thb 
imperfect  combustion  b  the  basb  of  that  want  of  as¬ 
similation  which  precedes  the  def>osition  of  tubercles 
in  every  case  of  consumption.  No  one  advocates 
the  doctrine  that  consumption  b  din*ctly  contagious, 
for  there  arc  too  many  exposures  without  contract¬ 
ing  the  disease  for  thb  to  be  tenable,  but  of  late 
years  it  is  claimed  that  the  sputum  becomes  desic¬ 
cated  and  dried  and  the  bacillus  floats  on  “airy 
wings’’  in  search  of  a  victim.  Thb,  to  say  the  least, 
b  far-fetched.  When  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  once 
becomes  dried  that  is  the  end  of  its  life  principle. 

“How  b  consumption  spread?’’  Simply  by  un¬ 
sanitary  environment,  over-crowded  rooms,  close 
buildings,  sedentary  habits,  and  bad  food,  with  too 
little  water.  You  might  add  to  thb  the  worry  of 
our  latter-day,  too-strenuous  lives.  I  live  and  have 
always  lived  near  what  b  known  as  the  Cumberland 
Plateau.  Thb  table-land  was  settled  long  before  the 
valleys,  but  as  it  b  unfit  for  com  and  wheat  culture, 
hunting  and  grazing  were  the  only  occuptations  of  the 
inhabitants  for  seventy-five  years  or  more.  They  lived 
in  open  cabins,  with  loose  dapboard  roofs  and  spent 
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most  of  their  time  out-of-doors  hunting  or  herding. 
In  1868  the  State  geologist  spent  nearly  a  year  survey¬ 
ing  the  mineral  resources  of  this  region,  and  he  re¬ 
ported  that  consumption  was  completely  unknown  to 
this  people.  Shortly  after  this  mines  were  opened  in 
various  parts,  saw-mills  began  to  cut  the  pine  forests, 
emigrants  began  to  flock  here  and  build  civilized 
houses,  and  consumption  made  its  appearance,  and 
is  just  as  prevalent  now  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

“  My  method  of  preventing  it  ?”  More  air — sleep 
in  open  air,  take  re^ar  exercise  out-of-doors.  Drink 
freely  of  pure  water  and  give  the  doctor  and  patent- 
medicine  vendor  a  wide  berth.  Ci\Tlized  people 
drink  too  little  water  to  dilute  the  digestive  fluids 
properly  and  keep  the  blood-serum  fluid  enough  so 
that  the  red  corpu^es  can  cany'  a  sufficient  amount 
of  oxygen  through  the  minute  capillaries  to  oxidize 
the  waste  parts  of  the  body-cells.  Then  this  faulty, 
retrograde  metamorphosis  causes  faulty  nutrition, 
and  this  Ls  the  basis  of  not  only  consumption,  but  all 
human  ailments.  Air,  water,  and  food  are  the  great 
life  essentials.  The  first  is  most  important,  the 
second  next  and  the  third  last.  So-called  civiliza¬ 
tion  attempts  to  reverse  this  order  and  pays  the 
penalty  in  shortened  lives,  sickness,  and  suflering. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  T.  Mck^OLGAN,  M.D. 

September  12,  1904. 

Mr.  Eugene  Wood. 

Dear  M  r.  Wood:  We  should  like  to  have  a  short 
answer  to  this  to  put  in  our  Straight  Talk  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Cordially  yours. 

The  Ridgway-Thayer  Company. 

Gentlemen:  Dr.  McColgan’s  letter,  which  you  for¬ 
ward  me  with  the  request  that  I  write  a  brief  reply  to 
it,  shows  that  he  is  one  of  the  numerous  class  who 
get  the  right  answer  to  the  sum,  but  cipher  by  an 
entirely  wrong  method.  Plenty  of  fresh  air,  pure 
water,  good  food,  and  prop>er  exercise  will  prevent 
and  cure  consumption — and  pretty  nearly  any  other 
disease.  So  far,  so  good. 

But  the  rest  of  his  letter  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
might  profitably  subscribe  to  one  of  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  m^ical  journals,  if  he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  a  book  on  Tuberculosis,  published 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  He  might  learn 
from  them  that  instead  of  no  one’s  advocating  the 
theory  that  consumption  is  directly  communicable,  no 
one  of  consequence  now  advocates  any  other  theory. 
If,  however.  Dr.  McColgan  can  adduce,  say,  1,000 
observ’ations  and  experiments,  conducted  so  carefully 
as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  error,  and  allowing  of 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  consumption  is  NOT 
communicable  from  one  human  being  to  another, 
then,  although  the  observations  and  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  just  as  carefully  far  outnumber  his  thousaiul, 
he  will  receive  due  consideration  for  his  hypothesis 
that  it  is  the  cart  which  shoves  the  horse.  As  it  is 
now,  there  are  far  too  many  facts  against  his  specu¬ 
lation. 

He  says  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  “  are  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  tubercle,  rather  than  its 
cause.”  He  might  as  well  say  that  the  lactic  bacteria 
are  a  product  of  sour  milk  rather  than  its  cause. 
“  ^V’hen  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  becomes  dried,  that  is 
ffie  end  of  its  life  principle.”  So  a  dried  bacterium 
is  a  dead  bacterium,  eh  ?  Very  interesting — if  true. 


Professor  H.  W.  Conn  is  considered  a  good  authority 
on  the  subject.  On  page  256  of  “Bacteria,  Yeast 
and  Molds”  (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  1903)  he 
says:  “Bacteria  spores  may  withstand  a  dry  heat  of 
2^  degrees  for  some  hours,  but  they  cannot  with¬ 
stand  a  moist  heat  of  steam  that  is  much  above  boil¬ 
ing.”  Tubercular  bacilli  are  not  sporulating,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  but  that  they  may  be  dried,  powdei^,  and 
scattered  in  the  air,  and  yet  retain  their  virility  has 
been  too  often  demonstrated  to  be  called  into  ques¬ 
tion.  The  nasal  contents  of  persons  attending 
crowded  places  of  assemblage  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  tubercle  bacilli.  How  else  did  they  get  there  if 
the  sputum  containing  them  has  not  b^n  dried, 
powdered,  and  set  afloat  in  the  air?  Plant  them  in 
a  suitable  broth  or  jelly  and  they  will  grow  and  mul¬ 
tiply.  Inject  them  into  the  circulatory  system  of  a 
guinea-pig  and  they  will  set  up  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  McColgan  may  try  this  experiment :  Take 
some  fresh  mffic.  Put  it  into  a  clean  bottle.  It  will 
sour  in  a  few  hours.  What  makes  it  sour?  The 
air?  Take  some  of  the  same  milk  at  the  same  time. 
Sterilize  it  by  boiling  to  kill  the  bacilli  already  in  it. 
Plug  the  mouth  of  t^  bottle  with  a  loose  ple^et  of 
cotton-wool.  The  milk  will  keep  sweet  indefimtely, 
though  the  air  percolates  through  the  cotton,  for  where 
there  are  no  bacteria  there  can  be  no  putrefaction  or 
decay.  Take  out  the  pledget  and  let  t^  dusty  air  get 
in,  the  air  on  which  are  borne  the  germs  which  he  says 
cannot  survive  drying,  and  the  milk  will  soon  sour. 
The  cotton-wool  strains  out  the  lactic  bacteria. 

Dr.  McColgan,  for  the  advantage  of  his  patients, 
if  not  for  his  own,  should  endeavor  to  get  into  this 
present  century.  Eugene  Wood. 

A* 

CONFUSION  IN  TERMS 

The  following  statements  are  quoted  from  a  letter, 
signed  Jno.  L.  Tomlinson,  which  appeared  in  the 
Straight  Talk  department  of  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  September. 

Referring  to  consumption,  he  said:  “But  there  is 
danger  of  laying  too  g^at  stress  upon  its  contagious 
character,”  and  “  It  is  passible  for  one,  by  pursuing 
a  wrong  course  of  living,  to  contract  consumption 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  tuberculous.” 

On  March  24,  1882,  before  the  Physiological 
Society  of  Berlin,  Koch  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  t^re  is  but  one  cause  of  tuberculosis,  viz.,  the 
bacillus  which  bears  his  name.  He  took  these 
bacilli  from  tuberculous  lesions,  isolated  them,  culti¬ 
vated  (grew)  them  artificially,  away  from  any  animal 
body,  on  sterilized  media  (soils  free  from  all  other 
linng  germs),  and  then  produced  the  disease  (tuber¬ 
culosis)  in  previously  healthy  animals  by  inoculating 
them  with  the  cultures  thus  artificially  grown.  He 
thus  established  what  has  since  b^n  juiown  as 
Koch’s  law,  with  which  all  bacteriologists  must  con¬ 
form  who  claim  that  any  special  bacterium  is  the 
cause  of  any  specific  disease. 

That  consumption  is  a  dangerous,  communicable 
disease  may  be  inferred,  (i)  from  the  large  number 
of  young,  preWously  healthy  physicians  (just  gradu¬ 
ated)  who  become  tuberculous  while  serving  interne- 
ships  in  hospitals  at  which  tuberculous  cases  are 
treated.  (2)  From  the  frequency  with  which  consump¬ 
tion  runs  through  a  family,  carrying  off  one  member 
after  another,  and  (3)  from  the  fact  that  conservative 
life  insurance  companies  decline  to  accept  as  a  risk 
anyone,  however  healthy,  in  whose  household  a 
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death  from  consumption  has  occurred  during  the 
twelve  months  just  passed. 

That  the  resistance  of  our  blood,  and  fixed  tissue 
cells,  to  unfriendly  bacteria  protects  us,  none  can 
question;  that  certain  conditions  of  life  increase,  and 
other  conditions  diminish,  cellular  resistance  is  like¬ 
wise  true.  Nevertheless,  however  sli^t  the  resist¬ 
ance,  however  unhygienic  the  life,  no  one  can  become 
tuberculous  except  through  contact  with  tubercle 
bacilli.  R.  L. 

Watseka,  III. 

BE  WARNED  BY  YOUR  NOSE 

The  highly  favorable  results  of  the  open-air  treat¬ 
ment  of  consumption  have  demonstrated  beyond 
doubt  that  for  the  disease  pure  air  is  a  curative  agent 
of  first  importance.  This  has  proven  true  in  localities 
where  the  air  is  considered  bad.  As  over  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  patients  are  cured,  in  the  first  stage, 
by  this  means,  and  the  supplementary  treatment — 
the  assimilation  of  large  quantities  of  food,  for  exam¬ 
ple — made  possible  by  tlK  corrected  mode  of  life,  it 
shows  that  at  least  this  proportion  have  developed 
the  disease  from  lack  of  out-door  air.  Astounding 
fact,  when  we  consider  the  munber  who  annually  per¬ 
ish  with  the  means  of  prevention  within  their  reach! 

Notice  the  air  in  most  assembly  halls.  The  odor 
is  usually  very  perceptible  upon  entering,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  the  sense  of  smell  becomes  dulled  and 
then  the  danger-signal  is  gone.  One  need  not  go  into 
public  places  to  find  persons  breathing  devitalized 
air.  It  can  probably  be  smelled  in  your  next  neigh¬ 
bor’s  or  cvenin  your  own  house. 

No  one  could  be  induced  except  by  direst  necessity 
to  take  food  or  water  with  the  same  relative  degree  of 
contamination  as  that  which  is  present  in  the  air  of 
living-rooms  when,  upon  entering  from  out-doors, 
an  odor  can  be  detectM.  Yet  it  is  the  exception,  es¬ 
pecially  in  winter,  not  to  find  this  evidence  of  filthiness 
in  varying  proportions. 

The  constant  taking  back  into  the  system  of  the 
waste  matters  thrown  out  in  the  breath  b  inevitably 
followed  by  a  lowered  vitality.  The  entire  body, 
probably  the  lining  of  the  air-p>assages  first,  suf¬ 
fers  for  want  of  pure  air  until  it  offers  the  required 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  the  germ  of  tuberculosis, 
which  is  now  the  only  thing  needful  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  disease. 

Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  Louis  F.  High. 

RIGHT  HABITS  AND  HEALTH 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  is 
quite  right  in  what  he  says  in  the  August  number 
concerning  tuberculosis  (consumption).  This  dis¬ 
ease,  like  all  diseases,  is  due,  indirectly,  of  course, 
to  lack  0f  resistance,  lack  of  vigor  or  strength ;  and 
anything,  whether  in  the  way  of  habits  of  living,  of 
conduct  or  of  thinking,  that  depresses  the  system 
and  lessens  the  strength  (that  is,  the  resisting  power) 
renders  the  system  susceptible,  and  predisposed  to 
disease  of  every  form. 

Germs  are  everywhere ;  few  are  bad  (disease-pro¬ 
ducing),  most  are  indifferent,  and  many  are  good — 
that  is,  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  life’s  proc¬ 
esses.  We  drink  them  in  water,  breathe  them  in  the 
air,  and  cannot  escape  them.  But  we  can  render  the 
disease-germs  harmless,  or  ward  them  off,  by  keep¬ 


ing  the  general  health  and  strength  up  to  par.  This 
may  be  done  by  right  “habits,”  but  this  is  a  large 
word  and  may  cover  a  multitude  of  things.  We  must 
obey  the  laws  of  health,  that  is,  the  laws  of  nature — 
known  to  the  religious  man  as  the  laws  of  God. 
Man’s  perfection  of  either  body  or  mind  consists  in 
his  exact  and  loving  obedience  to  all  these  laws.  And 
right  habits  are  nothing  more  than  the  regular  and 
systematic  observance  of  these  laws.  If  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  perfection  of  health,  beauty  of  form,  of  features, 
of  soul — this  is  the  only  way,  the  “royal  road.” 

What  wonder  is  it  that  harmful  germs  prey  on  the 
system  already  reduced  by  wrong-doing  or  bad  hab¬ 
its  ?  It  is  their  proper  work — to  remove  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  such  as  disregard  these  salutary 
laws  of  God.  So  nature  punishes  the  disobedient, 
just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rewards  the  obedient. 

I  say  “punishes,”  but  that  is  not  the  right  word. 
We  reap  what  we  sow,  and  simply  suffer  the  ill  (or 
good)  results  of  causes  that  we  ourselves  put  in  op¬ 
eration.  So  man  often  plays  the  part  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Selwyn  a.  Russell,  M.D. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  on  tuberculosis  (consumption)  believe 
that  it  is  a  contagious  disease.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  doubt  that  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  and  legislatures  are  within  their  rights 
in  passing  measures  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  may  be  in  danger  of  contracting 
the  disease  and  for  the  care  of  those  who 
have  already  contracted  it.  The  Health 
Board  of  New  York  City  has  done  much  in 
this  direction.  Rhode  Island  has  established 
a  sanitarium  to  be  conducted  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  Other  States  and  cities  are 
working  along  similar  lines.  The  people  as 
a  whole  are  waking  up  to  the  awful  ravages 
of  the  Great  White  Plague,  What  a  splen¬ 
did  thing  it  would  be  if  a  great  national  or¬ 
ganization  could  be  built  up  of  a  million 
members  scattered  all  over  the  country,  each 
member  contributing  a  dollar  a  year  to  the 
general  cause'.  Think  of  what  a  power  a 
million  dollars  would  be  In  the  fight  against 
consumption.  The  organization  could  em¬ 
ploy  the  best  medical,  bacteriological,  sani¬ 
tary,  and  chemical  experts  in  the  world.  It 
could  engage  eminent  counsel  who  would 
draft  laws  for  municipal  governments  and 
legislatures  and  who  would  prosecute  the 
fake  consumption  cures  which  prey  upon  the 
people.  The  members  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  could  organize  local  societies 
to  work  with  boards  of  health  to  make  sure 
that  the  stricken  in  their  midst  were  taking 
the  proper  precautions  to  care  for  themselves 
and  safeguard  the  community.  What  do 
you  think? 


The  Prodigal  Son 

By  HALL  CAINE 

Author  of  ••  The  Manxman,'*  “  The  Christian,”  ”  The  Eternal  City,”  etc. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED 

Miffnus,  son  of  the  Governor-General  of  Iceland,  becomes  engaged  to  Thora,  elder  daughter  of  the  Factor  of 
that  island.  Shortly  after,  Oscar,  the  younger  brother  of  Magnus  and  a  musician,  returns  from  a  six-years’  sojourn 
in  England.  He  and  Thora,  who  has  only  consented  to  marry  Magnus  for  family  reasons,  are  at  once  attracted 
to  one  another.  Magnus  discovers  their  attachment  and  determines  to  sacrihce  himself.  Accordingly,  after  obtain¬ 
ing  a  pnimise  from  Oscar  always  to  consider  Thora’s  happiness  as  his  first  object  in  life,  he  jilts  the  girl  at  the 
public  betrothal.  Oscar  offers  himself  in  his  brother’s  place  and  is  accepted. 

Thora  has  a  younger  sister,  Helga,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  Denmark.  She  is  sent  for  to  assist  in  the  wed¬ 
ding  preparations.  Krilliantly  musical,  she  is  a  more  sympathetic  companion  for  Oscar  than  Thora.  A  passionate 
love  between  the  two  develops ;  but  fear  of  Magnus  and  conscientious  scruples  induce  Oscar  to  car^  out  his 
contract  with  Thora.  Helga,  however,  on  Thora’s  request,  accompanies  the  married  couple  on  a  six-months’ 
tour  through  Europe,  and  by  degrees  usurps  the  young  wife’s  place  with  her  husband. 

The  day  before  the  birth  of  Thora’s  daughter  a  quarrel  taikes  place  between  the  sisters,  as  the  result  of  which 
Thora  becomes  delirious  and  threatens  to  kill  herself  and  child.  Helga  persuades  Oscar  that  his  wife  is  dangerously 
insane,  and  the  child  is  taken  to  the  Factor’s  and  put  in  Helga’s  charge,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  Magnus 
and  the  pleadings  of  Thora. 

Three  days  later,  when  the  whole  family  happens  to  be  absent,  Thora  escapes,  makes  her  way  to  the 
Factor's  house,  steals  back  her  child,  and  returns  home,  tp  die.  Overcome  with  remorse,  Oscar  lays  all  the  musical 
compositions,  which  he  believed  were  to  make  him  famous,  in  his  wife’s  grave. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  day  a  note  which  Oscar  had  forg^  while  in  Europe,  to  obtain  money  for 
Helga,  falls  due.  Magnus  and  the  Factor  both  insist  that  the  young  man  shall  suffer  the  results  of  his  crime,  but 
his  father  meets  the  note,  though  to  do  so  he  has  to  mortgage  his  entire  property. 

Oscar  leaves  Iceland,  and  lives  for  some  time  in  g^t  poverty  in  London.  Later  he  is  joined  there  by  Helga, 
who  becomes  a  successful  opera  singer.  During  a  visit  to  .Monte  Carlo,  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  extrava¬ 
gant  Helga,  Oscar  gives  an  order  that  the  grave  of  his  wife  shall  be  opened,  and  the  musical  compositions,  buried 
there,  sold.  Later,  with  the  connivance  of  the  manager  of  the  Casino,  he  cheats  at  the  tables ;  his  fraud  is  discov¬ 
ered,  and  in  order  to  hush  the  matter  up,  his  suicide  is  announced  and  accepted  as  a  fact  alike  in  Europe  and  Iceland. 

Overwhelmed  ^  the  position  to  which  his  weakness  has  brought  him,  Oscar  determines  to  lead  a  new  life 
under  the  name  of  Cfhristian  Christiansson.  Ten  years  later  he  has  made  this  name  famous  throughout  the  world 
as  that  of  the  greatest  of  modem  opera  writers.  During  this  time  he  has  entirely  concealed  his  identity,  but  at  the 
end  of  it  he  determines  to  revisit  Iceland  and  reveal  himself  to  his  family. 

Arriving  in  Iceland,  he  learns  from  the  Factor,  who  fails  to  recognize  him,  that  his  father  is  dead,  and  that 
Ma^us,  Anna,  his  mother,  and  his  own  young  daughter,  Elin,  are  living  in  great  poverty  on  a  farm  at  Thing- 
vellir,  which  is  to  be  sold  immediately  for  overdue  interest.  To  pay  this  off  and  reestablish  in  life  those  he  has 
ruined,  seems  to  him  a  heaven-ordained  opportunity  for  atonement.  The  present  instalment  opens  with  Christian 
Christiansson’s  departure,  despite  the  inclement  weather,  to  attend  the  Sheriff’s  sale  at  Thingvellir. 


CHAPTER  VII 

AS  Christian  Christiansson  rode  towards 
Thingvellir  his  heart  was  high ;  the  sea 
might  break  on  the  black  beach  with  a  mo¬ 
notonous  moan,  but  his  whole  being  sang 
a  song  of  j'oy.  A  wild  activity  of  thoughts, 
imagination,  feelings,  and  impulses  possessed 
him,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  returned 
to  Iceland  he  was  entirely  happy. 

God  had  permitted  him  to  come  home  in 
time  to  save  his  people  from  being  houseless 
and  homeless.  He  had  sinned  and  he  had 


suffered,  but  the  sacred  duty  of  atonement 
was  not  to  be  denied  him!  The  Inn-farm 
which  had  been  mortgaged  to  save  him  from 
the  grip  of  the  law  was  to  be  given  back  un¬ 
burdened  to  his  brother!  Two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  were  in  his  breast-pocket 
and  they  were  to  buy  the  old  place  at  the 
auction  to-morrow  morning! 

As  he  cantered  up  the  road  that  led  out  of 
the  tow'n  his  soul  careered  like  a  leaf  in 
autumn  under  a  bottom  wind  of  hope  and 
joy.  He  saw  himself  arriving  at  the  farm  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  meeting  his 
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mother  and  Magnus  and  his  daughter  Elin. 
He  heard  himself  saying:  “  Mother,  don’t  you 
know  me?  I  am  Oscar,  and  I  have  come 
back  to  make  amends.”  And  next  day, 
when  the  auction  would  be  over,  the  Sheriff 
gone,  and  everybody  crying  for  happiness,  he 
saw  himself  taking  Elin  between  his  knees — 
Elin  with  the  eyes  of  Thora,  yet  with  his  own 
face  looking  at  him  as  in  a  glass — and  saying: 
“You  are  to  come  with  me  now,  my  dearest, 
and  if  you  have  gone  short  of  anything  as  a 
child,  I  will  make  it  up  to  you  as  a  woman!” 

The  pony-boy  who  accompanied  him 
caught  the  contagion  of  his  high  spirits,  and 
as  they  cantered  along  he  sang  snatches  of 
the  Elf  song: 

Dance  by  night  and  dance  by  day, 

Life  and  time  will  pass  away  ; 

Love  alone  will  last  alway. 

He  was  a  tall  lad  of  eighteen  who  must  have 
resembled  his  mother,  for  he  had  the  pink  and 
white  face  of  a  girl.  They  had  passed  the 
hot  springs  and  the  Ellida  River  and  risen  to 
the  heights  of  the  first  hill  on  their  journey  be¬ 
fore  the  sunshine  of  the  boy’s  spirits  began  to 
be  overcast.  Then  as  they  rested  their  ponies 
and  tightened  the  girths,  he  said  in  a  fright¬ 
ened  whisper: 

“ Do  you  hear  it,  sir?” 

“Hear  what?”  said  Christian  Christians- 
son. 

“The  Peak,”  said  the  boy,  pointing  to  a 
rock  of  rugged  outline  that  stood  on  the  top¬ 
most  line  of  the  mountain  to  their  right,  with 
a  dark  cloud,  that  was  like  a  great  monster  of 
the  air  poised  above  it. 

“  What  about  it,  my  boy  ?  ” 

“  The  storm  and  the  peak  are  friends,  sir, 
for  they  always  talk  together  before  the  wind 
comes  down.  When  people  hear  them  talk¬ 
ing  they  tremble,  because  they  know  the 
storm  is  coming.  ” 

“  Let  us  get  on  then,”  said  Christian  Chris- 
tiansson. 

They  were  on  the  edge  of  the  Moss  Fell 
Heath  when  the  snow  began  to  fall.  It  fell 
at  first  in  big  fiakes  like  dead  butterflies,  for 
there  was  yet  no  wind  on  the  ground  although 
the  clouds  were  still  scurrying  across  the  sky 
and  the  noise  overhead  was  deafening. 

Christian  Christiansson  remembered  what 
he  had  often  heard,  that  of  all  the  miseries 
of  life  the  worst  was  to  be  caught  in  a  snow¬ 
storm  on  this  desolate  moor,  and  for  one 
moment  he  asked  himself  if  he  ought  not  to 
go  back  to  Middale  and  wait  there  until  the 


storm  had  passed.  But  at  the  next  instant 
he  told  himself  that  the  devilish  powers  which 
had  dogged  his  steps  since  he  landed  in  Ice¬ 
land  were  trying  to  keep  him  back  from  the 
good  work  he  meant  to  do,  so  he  must  go  on 
in  any  case. 

“You’re  not  afraid,  my  lad  ?” 

“  Not  to  say  afraid,  ”  faltered  the  boy. 

“  Let  us  gallop  then.  ” 

The  sense  of  desolation  was  appalling  and 
a  voice  seemed  to  say:  “Go  back  while  there  is 
time  to  do  so.  ”  But  again  Christian  Chris¬ 
tiansson  thought  of  his  mother,  of  Magnus, 
of  Elin,  and  of  the  auction  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  urged  his  horse  through  the  deep¬ 
ening  snow. 

They  had  not  gone  much  farther  when  the 
wind  came  down  and  hurled  itself  in  their 
faces.  The  snow-flakes  were  pelted  and  slung 
at  them  like  splinters  of  flint.  It  seemed  as 
if  every  flake  would  cut  through  their  skin. 
Then  the  cold  became  intense.  Ice  gathered 
over  their  eyes  and  mouths,  and  at  every  other 
minute  they  had  to  stop  to  break  it  away. 

Finally  the  darkness  descended  upon  them, 
the  deadly,  implacable  darkness  of  the  wind 
and  snow.  A  wild  torrent  of  whirling  snow¬ 
flakes  swept  over  the  moor  and  concealed 
them  from  each  other.  It  became  so  dark 
that  they  could  only  see  a  few  fathoms  on 
either  side  and  they  had  to  cry  out  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  order  to  keep  together. 

They  were  now  in  the  mighty  grip  of  the 
storm  and  could  no  longer  think  of  going 
back.  The  wind  hissed  and  howled  and 
wept;  the  snow  pelted  and  cut.  There  was 
no  shelter  of  rock  or  tree  or  bush  on  any  side; 
there  was  nothing  about  or  above  them  but 
the  wide  wilderness  and  the  thickening  dark¬ 
ness. 

Christian  Christiansson  was  sorry  for  the 
boy,  but  thus  far  his  own  spirits  had  risen 
with  every  fresh  phase  of  the  tempest.  He 
had  a  sense  of  fighting  a  fierce  duel  with  the 
elements.  At  the  other  end  of  his  journey 
were  his  mother  and  Magnus  and  Elin,  and 
if  he  could  reach  them  before  morning  he 
would  be  able  to  succor  and  save  them.  It 
was  a  race,  for  the  lives  of  his  nearest  and 
dearest,  against  the  wildest  wantonness  of 
elemental  powers.  Nature  herself,  with  more 
than  her  usual  heartlessness  toward  man,  was 
at  devilish  war  with  his  effort  to  save  his 
people.  But  he  would  conquer  her!  Let  it 
snow  or  blow  or  hail  or  thunder  he  would 
reach  home  in  time  for  the  auction! 

The  horses  were  the  first  to  fail.  The 
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horse  that  Christian  Christiansson  rode  was 
a  strong  mare  of  mature  age,  but  the  boy’s 
horse  was  a  young  one,  newly  broken,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  suffocating  in  the  snow  and  the 
tvind.  After  a  time  it  turned  its  head  from 
the  storm  and  refused  to  go  fonvard,  and  then 
the  boy  had  to  alight  and  walk  in  front  of  it 
and  tug  it  along  by  the  bridle.  In  a  little 
while  it  stopped  altogether  and  slid  down  on 
its  side  and  could  with  difficulty  be  raised  to 
its  feet  again. 

“He’s  only  four  and  this  is  his  first  journey,” 
said  the  boy,  in  a  whimi)ering  tone,  as  he  laid 
the  lash  on  the  pony. 

Then  the  boy  himself  began  to  give  in. 
He  wore  bag  gloves  (with  two  thumbs  but  no 
fingers)  and  in  tugging  at  the  bridle  he  lost 
one  of  them.  As  a  consequence  his  bare 
hand  got  frost-bitten,  and  was  soon  quite 
powerless.  In  walking  before  the  horse  his 
clothes  had  frozen  stiff,  and  he  was  hardly 
able  to  put  one  foot  before  another.  His 
voice  became  weaker  and  his  speech  more 
broken,  and  when  his  companion  called  back 
to  him  he  could  scarcely  send  forward  his 
reply.  At  last  in  a  faint  voice  he  cried: 

“Come  and  fetch  me,  sir — I  have  no  strength 
left.” 

A  little  later  he  became  delirious,  talked 
of  his  mother,  and  tried  to  strip  off  his  clothes 
as  if  he  were  going  to  bed. 

Christian  Christiansson  e.xperienced  deep 
anguish  of  mind  at  the  thought  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  he  had  inflicted  u|>on  the  lad,  but  he 
lifted  him  to  the  saddle  with  his  back  to  the 
horse’s  head,  and  comforted  him  as  well  as  he 
could  in  his  awful  situation. 

“  Courage,  my  boy,  courage!  The  House 
of  Rest  cannot  be  far  off.  We’ll  shelter  there. 
The  storm  will  pass.  ” 

A  vision  of  the  little  house  of  basaltic 
rocks,  which  he  had  entered  with  Helga, 
had  been  floating  through  his  mind  like  a 
dream  of  the  Calenture.  How  long  it  took 
him  to  get  there  and  with  w’hat  .desperate  ex¬ 
ertions,  he  never  knew,  but  walking  in  front 
of  the  young  horse  and  leading  the  mare 
beside  him,  he  reached  the  little  house  at 
last. 

After  doing  what  he  could  for  the  boy, 
Christian  Christiansson  threw  himself  upon 
the  wooden  platform  prepared  for  travellers 
and  listened  to  the  storm  outside.  The  wind 
was  howUng  and  hissing  around  the  comers 
of  the  house,  and  he  had  the  sense  of  the 
snow  becoming  deeper  and  deeper  about  it. 
If  the  storm  continued  the  little  place 


might  be  buried  before  long,  and  then  it 
would  be  diflScult  or  impossible  to  cut  a  way 
out. 

His  heart  fell  low.  He  began  to  feel  ap¬ 
palled  by  the  awrfulness  of  his  position.  The 
devilish  elements  were  beating  him.  He  was 
only  half-way  on  his  journey,  and  if  he  could 
not  make  the  rest  of  it  before  morning  his 
mother  and  Magnus  and  little  Elin  would 
be  homeless.  Yet  the  storm  showed  no 
sign  of  abating;  the  horses  were  spent,  the 
boy  was  done,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
go  on. 

Suddenly  a  new'  thought  came  to  him,  and 
he  raised  himself  and  cried: 

“  My  boy,  my  boy,  do  you  know  the  road 
from  Borg  to  Thingvellir  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  boy’s  drowsy  voice  in 
the  darkness. 

“  What  sort  of  road  is  it  ?  ” 

“.Awdul,  sir.” 

“  Worse  than  this  ?  ” 

“  Ten  times  worse — over  the  Hengel  Moun¬ 
tain  and  past  the  boiling  pits,  sir.” 

“Thank  God!”  said  Christian  Christians- 
.son,  and  he  lay  down  again  with  content, 
telling  himself  that  the  same  storm  that  was 
keeping  him  back  must  keep  back  the  Sheriff, 
and  therefore  there  could  be  no  auction  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

.  The  storm  still  hissed  and  howled  and 
wept  in  the  wild  wilderness  outside,  but  the 
temp)est  had  now  lost  its  terrors.  The  boy 
and  the  young  horse  had  fallen  asleep  and 
were  breathing  hearily,  the  mare  was  munch¬ 
ing  the  last  of  the  hay,  and  Christian  Chris¬ 
tiansson,  with  his  heart  at  ease  and  a  sense 
of  safety,  had  settled  himself  for  the  night 
and  was  dropping  off  into  unconsciousness, 
w’hen  there  came  a  dull  thud  on  the  roof  of 
the  little  house. 

He  started  up  and  listened,  and  again  he 
heard  the  thud-thud  over  his  head.  The 
mare  also  heard  the  strange  sounds,  and  ceas¬ 
ing  to  eat,  she  came  across  to  him,  as  if  in  fear, 
and  laid  her  head  upx)n  his  legs.  It  was  not 
at  first  that  he  realized  that  the  sounds  were 
human  footsteps  and  that  somebody  was 
walking  on  the  roof,  but  as  soon  as  he  did 
so  he  cried  out  to  know  who  was  there,  and  a 
voice  that  was  like  a  voice  out  of  a  grave, 
answered:  “  Let  me  in. ” 

He  removed  the  saddles  with  w’hich  he  had 
barricaded  the  door  and  op>ened  it.  There 
wras  then  another  doorway  of  the  snow  that 
had  fallen  since  he  enten»l,  but  in  a  little 
wrhile  he  had  cut  it  away  with  the  spade  that 
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hung  on  the  wall  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
next  moment  a  man  crossed  the  threshold — 
a  man  and  a  horse. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

“Oh,  God!  What  a  night,”  said  the 
stranger.  He  seemed  to  be  scared  and  awe¬ 
stricken  by  the  uproar  he  had  come  out  of. 

When  Christian  Christiansson  had  closed 
and  barricaded  the  door  afresh,  the  darkness 
seemed  denser  than  ever. 

“Have  you  any  matches?”  he  asked. 

“  No — yes — that  is  to  say,  I’m  afraid  they’re 
damp,”  said  the  stranger.  He  struck  one 
and  it  spluttered  out. 

“Take  care  then.  A  boy  is  lying  asleep  on 
the  floor.  Bring  your  horse  this  way.” 

“Thanks'  HovV  lucky  I  heard  you!  I 
had  lost  the  road  and  was  wondering  what 
hollow  ground  I  was  walking  on  when  you 
shouted  from  below.  It  nearly  frightened  my 
life  out.” 

It  was  a  young  voice;  the  stranger  was 
clearly  a  young  man,  probably  a  young 
farmer.  They  talketl  together  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  neither  being  able  to  see  the  other’s  face. 

“Who  are  you,  my  lad?”  asked  Christian 
Christiansson. 

“  I  am  Eric  Arnasson.  I  come  from  Thing- 
vellir.  Who  are  you,  sir?” 

“I  am  a  traveller  and  I’m  on  my  way 
there  ?” 

“  Going  to  the  sale,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I’ve  just  come  from  the  house  you 
are  going  to.  ” 

“  Are  you  a  farm-servant  at  the  Inn-farm  ?  ” 

“Used  to  be,  but  the  servants  are  all  gone 
now.  I  was  the  last  to  leave,  sir.  ” 

“Where  are  Gudrun  and  Jon  Vidalin?” 

“Farming  Korastead  these  ten  years,  sir.” 

“And  Asher?” 

“  He  has  gone,  too.  We  thinned  down  fast 
when  the  master  got  into  trouble.  I  was  with 
him  from  the  time  I  was  a  little  chap,  but  he 
paid  me  off  this  afternoon.  ” 

“  \Miere’s  old  Maria  ?  ” 

“  Dead  long  ago.  ” 

“  Is  there  nob^y  left  then  ?” 

“  Nobody  but  the  master  and  his  old  mother 
and  his  young  daughter.  ” 

“Daughter?” 

“Well,  ever}'body  calls  her  so,  but  she’s 
only  his  niece.  It’s  not  the  master’s  fault  if 
misfortune  has  overtaken  him,”  went  on  the 


boy.  “  He  has  the  strength  of  Samson  and 
has  done  the  work  of  six  men,  but  he’s 
broken  now.  He  has  lost  his  religion,  and 
when  a  man  loses  that,  he  loses  everything. 
People  are  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  him. 
He  looks  like  a  man  with  no  luck,  and  he  is 
always  beating  his  arms  about  him,  and 
driving  away  the  good  spirits  that  walk  by  a 
man’s  side.” 

“  And  what  do  people  say  is  the  cause  of 
the  change  in  him  ?  ” 

“  The  bank  and  bad  times  and  a  bad 
brother.  His  brother  is  dead,  and  the  old 
mistress  has  made  a  saint  of  him,  but  she 
doesn’t  mention  his  name  before  Magnus,  or 
he  gets  up  and  goes  out  of  the  house.” 

“  Does  he  hate  him  so  much  then  ?  ” 

“  There  was  a  time  when,  I  believe  in  my 
heart,  he  would  have  killed  him.” 

Christian  Christiansson  shuddered.  The 
hope  with  which  he  had  begun  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  of  a  joyful  reunion  at  the  end  of  it,  was 
gone  now.  The  intensity  of  Magnus’s  feel¬ 
ing  made  it  impossible  that  he  should  reveal 
himself  to  his  people;  not  till  the  sale 
should  be  over,  and  the  Sheriff  gone,  and  he 
had  smoothed  the  way  and  made  sure  of  his 
welcome,  at  all  events. 

“Is  there  nobody  else  in  the  house  to¬ 
night?” 

“  Not  a  soul  that  I  know  of.  And  they  will 
not  be  there  another  night.  I  suppose.  ” 

“  But  the  sale  cannot  take  place  to-morrow, 
my  lad.  The  Sheriff  will  never  be  able  to  get 
there  to-day.  He  has  to  come  from  Borg  and 
the  road  over  the  mountain  is  even  wilder 
than  this.” 

“  The  Sheriff  is  there  now,  sir.  ” 

“Now?” 

“I  left  him  in  the  kitchen  when  I  came 
away,  making  a  list  of  the  house  property, 
and  he  was  to  sleep  at  the  parsonage.  ” 

Christian  Christiansson’s  hair  seemed  to 
rise  from  his  head.  There  was  no  escape 
from  the  terrible  journey.  He  must  go  on  in 
spite  of  the  storm.  His  limbs  felt  like  lead, 
and  when  he  tried  to  move  them  he  could  only- 
do  so  with  a  tremendous  effort.  But  he  shook 
off  his  torpor  and  began  to  saddle  his  mare. 

“What  do  you  think  is  the  time,  my  lad?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  and  my  watch  has  stopped. 
And  then  I  have  no  light  either.  It  must  be 
seven  o’clock  at  least.  But  y  ou’re  not  think¬ 
ing  of  going  on  to-night,  sir?” 

“I  must.” 

“You’ll  never  get  to  Thingvellir,  sir.  It 
was  bad  enough  for  me  with  my  back  to  the 
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storm,  but  it  will  be  ten  times  worse  for  you 
with  your  face  to  it.  You’ll  be  lost.  Your 
friends  will  see  no  more  of  you.  ” 

“Good-night!  Take  the  boy  back  to 
Reykjavik  in  the  morning.  ” 

Out  on  the  snow-field  again  Christian 
Christiansson  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  a 
headlong  impulse  to  get  on.  The  saddle  was 
damp,  and  he  had  a  sensation  of  riding  in  cold 
water;  the  snow  was  deeper  than  before,  and 
sometimes  his  horse  stumbled  up  to  its  saddle- 
girths;  the  darkness  was  now  the  darkness  of 
night  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
follow  the  line  of  the  beacons;  the  wind  hurled 
itself  against  his  body;  the  snow  slung  itself 
against  his  face,  but  still  he  strained  along. 
When  at  last  he  caught  his  first  sight  of  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  Inn-farm,  his  heart 
seemed  to  stand  still  and  his  breath  to  be  ar¬ 
rested.  His  mother,  his  brother  and  his 
little  daughter  were  there,  and  he  had  been 
ten  years  preparing  to  join  them,  but  now 
that  he  was  so  near,  he  could  hardly  bring 
himself  to  go  on. 

Would  his  mother  recognize  him — she  who 
had  read  his  features  first  and  known  him 
from  the  cradle  up?  He  was  afraid  she 
would,  and  then  in  the  tumult  of  his  tossing 
heart,  he  was  afraid  she  would  not.  Nobody 
in  Iceland  had  known  him  hitherto,  and  now 
he  was  aware  that  he  was  less  like  himself’ 
than  ever,  for  he  felt  that  his  lips  were 
swelled  and  his  eyes  bloodshot  with  the  heavy 
labor  of  that  awful  day. 

He  had  crunched  through  the  broken  ice 
of  the  river  below  the  bridge  and  reached  the 
silent  snow  of  the  pathway  to  the  farm,  when 
the  door  opened  and  two  men  came  out  of 
the  house.  “The  Sheriff  and  the  Pastor,”  he 
thought.  He  drew  rein  and  they  did  not  hear 
him,  but  when  they  had  taken  the  path  to  the 
parsonage,  the  dogs  inside  began  to  bark  and 
howl. 

The  palpitation  of  his  heart  was  almost 
choking  him,  and  it  would  have  taken  little  to 
make  him  turn  about  and  fly.  How  long  he 
stoixl  there — whether  five  minutes  or  ten — 
he  never  rightly  knew.  A  hundred  thoughts, 
more  wild  than  the  whirling  snow’,  were  toss¬ 
ing  before  his  brain.  But  thinking  at  length 
that  Almighty  God,  who  had  brought  him 
through  the  perils  of  that  fearful  day — defeat¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  the  devil  and  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  driving  him  before  His  mighty 
will  as  before  a  greater  hurricane — could  not 
have  led  him  there  at  last  to  any  end  except 
a  good  one,  he  urged  his  horse  to  the  foot 


of  the  steps  and  raised  his  whip  to  the 
window. 

CHAPTER  IX 

M.\gnvs  Stephenson  had  indeed  lost  his 
religion.  For  fifteen  years  he  had  believed 
w’ith  all  the  strength  of  his  soul  that  every¬ 
body  in  this  life  was  treated  according  to 
his  deserts;  that  if  you  did  right  you  were 
rewarded  sooner  or  later,  and  if  you  did 
wrong  you  were  punished.  But  experience 
of  the  world  had,  little  by  little  and  year  by 
year,  inflicted  uf)on  his  profound  faith  in  the 
rule  of  conscience  the  most  inexplicable  con¬ 
tradictions.  The  man  who  lived  a  good  life 
was  not  being  rewarded,  and  the  man  who  lived 
an  evil  one  was  not  being  punished.  What, 
then,  was  there  left  to  believe?  That  there 
was  no  God  in  the  universe  at  all,  or  that 
if  there  were  a  God,  He  did  nothing! 

Magnus  Stephenson  had  tried  to  do  what 
was  right.  He  had  taken  up  the  burdens 
which  others  had  laid  down,  and  struggled 
on  with  a  strong  heart.  For  fifteen  years  he 
had  labored  like  a  slave,  and  though  his 
arrears  of  debt  had  been  constantly  accumu¬ 
lating  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  end  was  coming  on.  The 
mortgage  was  monstrous,  the  interest  was  ex¬ 
orbitant,  and  the  bank  would  not  come  to  see 
that  more  than  he  got  out  of  the  land  and 
stock  it  was  impossible  for  man  to  make! 

But  the  deed  of  e.xecution  had  been  served 
on  him  at  length,  the  advertisements  of  the 
.sale  had  been  published,  and  the  two  pre¬ 
liminary  auctions  had  been  held.  Then,  as 
if  in  a  moment,  the  man’s  religion  had  dis¬ 
appeared  and  his  soul  had  sent  up  that  sub¬ 
lime  if  blasphemous  cr\’,  which  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world  has  borne  to  heaven 
the  lamentation  and  the  protest  of  humanity 
against  the  misery  of  man:  “I  have  obeyed 
your  laws;  I  have  lived  a  g(X)d  life;  I  have 
assisted  the  poor  and  helped  the  oppres.sed; 
I  have  shared  my  bread  with  the  orphan  and 
•  protected  the  widow — what  have  You  done 
for  me?” 

In  the  grim  silence  which  follows  that 
ghastly  question  it  is  more  than  a  man’s 
religion  that  disappears,  and  Magnus  Steph¬ 
enson’s  belief  in  right  and  wrong,  his  faith 
in  justice,  in  conscience  and  in  virtue  had 
gone  down  together,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
fierce  convulsions  of  his  animal  nature. 

From  the  moment  the  Sheriff  arrived  to 
make  the  inventory,  he  had  done  nothing 
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but  sit  in  the  hall  and  drink.  He  sat  there 
all  day  long,  with  his  coarse  snow-stockings 
over  his  bwts,  his  sullen  face  to  the  stove, 
his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers-pockets,  his 
broad  forehead  heavily  wrinkled  under  the 
rough  stubble  of  his  iron-gray  hair,  his  mas¬ 
sive  jaw  resting  on  his  breast,  and  his  mighty 
loins  making  the  chair  creak  as  he  moved. 

At  intervals  during  the  day  his  mother 
tried  to  comfort  him. 

“Don’t  be  too  down-hearted,  Magnus,” 
said  Anna.  “The  stars  shine  when  it  is  dark, 
you  know.” 

“Isn’t  it  dark  enough  yet  ?”  said  Magnus, 
and  he  laughed  bitterly  and  drank  again. 

At  intervals  Elin  came  to  him  also.  She 
was  a  tall  girl  now,  nearly  si.xteen  years  of 
age,  with  a  whisper  of  womanhood  in  her 
face  and  form,  but  coming  in  her  short  blue 
skirt  and  buckled  shoes,  she  would  slide  into 
a  seat  on  Magnus’s  knee  and,  slipping  one 
arm  about  his  neck,  put  the  other  hand  on 
his  hot  forehead. 

“But  there,  there!  That  will  do.  Go  to 
your  grandmother.  I’m  tired,”  he  would 
'say. 

Early  in  the  day  he  had  been  tormented  . 
by  thoughts  of  the  travellers,  who  might 
come  from  a  distance  to  stay  overnight  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  auction,  and  in  his 
mind’s  eye  he  saw  the  Inn-farm  full  of  them, 
with  their  indifferent  talk  and  heartless 
laughter,  and  himself  in  his  impotent  rage 
itching  with  a  desire  to  fling  them  into  the 
road.  But  when  the  storm  broke  his  fears 
on  that  head  were  appeased,  and  while  the 
wind  and  snow  wailed  and  wept  about  the 
house  he  sat  for  long  hours  alone  in  a  gloomy 
and  tragic  peace. 

Except  the  Sheriff,  the  only  person  who 
visited  the  house  that  day  was  the  Pastor; 
and  he  came  as  late  as  ten  at  night  to  take 
the  Sheriff  back  to  lodge  with  him.  By  that 
time  all  that  was  left  of  the  broken  house¬ 
hold  had  gathered  in  the  hall,  where  Magnus 
still  sat  before  the  stove,  while  the  Sheriff, 
with  Anna  and  Elin,  stood  by  the  dresser, 
making  an  end  of  the  inventory. 

“Ugh!  What  a  night!”  said  the  Pastor, 
stamping  the  snow  off  his  stockings.  “You’re 
not  likely  to  be  brought  out  of  b^  by  travel¬ 
lers  on  a  night  like  this — that’s  some  conso¬ 
lation,  isn’t  it?” 

He  was  a  garrulous  old  man,  with  a  shallow 
heart  and  a  shallow  head,  who  chewed  the 
end  of  his  humdrum  livelihood  with  content 
on  his  stipend  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 


“So  this  is  to  be  your  last  night  in  the  old 
home,  Anna!  What  a  pity!  Well,”  tapping 
his  snuff-box,  “naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother’s  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return 
thither!  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!” 

Magnus  moved  his  chair  impatiently  and 
made  contemptuous  noises  in  his  throat. 

“I’ve  known  the  old  house  through  all  its 
days  of  joy  and  sorrow  for  five  and  forty 
years,  Anna.  Ever  since  your  poor  father 
that’s  dead — I  buried  him  myself,  God  rest 
his  soul!” 

“God  rest  his  soul!”  said  Anna. 

“Ever  since  the  day  he  gave  you  aw’ay  as 
a  bride.  And  a  nervous,  blushing,  tender¬ 
hearted  little  bride  you  were,  too!” 

Again  Magnus  shuffled  in  his  chair  and 
made  noises  in  his  throat. 

“I  remember  it  so  well  because  it  was 
the  same  year  that  your  father’s  big  barn 
was  burnt  down,  and  his  cousin  Jorgen  w'as 
found  dead  in  the  Chasm.  What  a  sensa¬ 
tion  that  made !  What  inquiries !  What 
examining  of  witne.sses!  Your  predecessor 
had  something  on  his  hands  in  those  days. 
Sheriff.” 

The  Sheriff  muttered  some  commonplace, 
and  Magnus  kicked  at  the  smouldering  wood 
in  the  stove. 

“Suspicion  actually  fell  upon  your  father, 
you  remember,  and  because  he  had  been 
drinking  and  was  such  an  ungovernable  man 
when  he  was  drunk - ” 

“Oh,  for  the  Lord’s  sake  let’s  have  done 
with  this,”  cried  Magnus. 

“Magnus  Stcphensen,”  protested  the  Pas¬ 
tor,  “  if  we  are  in  trouble  let  us  behave  like 
God’s  rational  creatures - ” 

“Rational  hell!”  growled  Magnus,  where¬ 
upon  the  Sheriff,  to  avoid  further  friction, 
closed  his  book  with  a  bang,  saying  he  was 
finished  and  ready  to  go. 

Magnus  sat  quiet  while  the  Sheriff — a 
sharp-featured  man  with  the  eyes  of  a  ferret 
— put  on  his  snow-shoes  and  cloak,  and  then 
with  a  tremor  in  his  voice  and  a  sombre  fire 
in  his  eyes  he  turned  and  said: 

“Is  it  all  over,  sir?  ” 

“Yes,  it  was  a  long  job,  but  I’ve  finished 
at  last,”  said  the  Sheriff. 

“I  mean,”  said  Magnus,  “is  it  certain  that 
the  auction  must  take  place?” 

“Quite  certain.  There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  of  it  that  I  know  of.” 

“Look  here,  sir,”  said  Magnus,  heaving 
up  to  his  feet.  “A  Sheriff  can  do  a  good 
deal  if  he  cares  to  use  his  influence.  Give 
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me  another  chance,  and  you  shall  have 
everything  I  owe.  I’ve  had  five  bad  years 
in  succession — no  wonder  I  fell  into  arrears. 
Last  spring  I  lost  forty  lambs  in  a  single 
night,  and  ne.xt  morning  two  heifers  and  a 
calf.  The  floods  came  in  the  autumn,  too, 
and  half  my  hay  was  swept  into  the  lake. 
But  weather  like  that  can’t  last  forever.  We 
are  sure  to  have  a  run  of  good  years  next. 
Give  me  four  years  more,  sir — and  you  shall 
see  what  I  can  do.” 

“The  thing  is  past  praying  for,”  said  the 
Sheriff. 

“Don’t  .say  that,  sir.  Listen!  My  peo¬ 
ple  have  farmed  this  place  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  a  man  doesn’t  like  to  be 
the  one  to  lose  it.  My  own  flesh  and  blood 
are  in  the  land,  too — the  strength  of  my  mus¬ 
cles  and  the  sweat  of  my  loins.  Give  me 
three  years  more,  sir — just  three.” 

“Impossible!”  said  the  Sheriff. 

“Sheriff,  come  this  way,”  said  Magnus, 
drawing  the  man  aside  by  the  arm  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  the  women  might 
not  hear.  “I  don’t  care  a  straw  about  my¬ 
self — I’ll  get  along  somehow,  and  if  I  don’t 
it  doesn’t  matter — but  there’s  the  child.  She 
ought  to  inherit  the  farm,  and  she’s  an  or¬ 
phan,  but  she’ll  get  nothing.  Give  me  a 
chance  for  the  child’s  sake.  Sheriff.  Don’t 
be  hard  on  me.  Sell  up  half  my  stock  to 
pay  part  of  the  interest  and  let  me  have  two 
years  more — only  two.” 

“You  know  quite  well  that  the  mortgage 
is  on  the  loose  property  as  well  as  the  land,” 
said  the  Sheriff.  “How  can  I  throw  away 
the  security?  As  for  the  girl  she’s  young 
and  strong,  let  her  go  into  .service.” 

Magnus  bit  his  lip  in  an  effort  to  control 
himself,  and  then  he  said;  “You  are  quite 
right,  sir;  the  girl  and  I  can  take  care  of 
ourselves,  but  there’s  the  old  mother.  She 
was  born  in  this  house  and  she  exj)ected  to 
die  here.  I  shouldn’t  so  much  mind  if  she 
were  gone,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  she’s 
not  well  now,  sir.  Give  me  one  year  more. 
Sheriff — one  single  year.” 

“It’s  no  use  wasting  words,”  said  the  Sher¬ 
iff.  “Matters  have  gone  too  far.  The  only 
thing  I  can  do  now  is - ” 

“What,  sir?  ” 

“If  you  can  pay  me  the  whole  of  the  inter¬ 
est  before  nine  o’clock  to-morrow  morning,  I 
can  stop  the  sale  on  my  own  responsibility.” 

“Eight  thousand  crowns,”  said  Magnus, 
raising  his  voice  to  a  crj’  of  derision.  “You 
ask  me  to  find  you  eight  thousand  crowns 


before  nine  o’clock  to-morrow  morning? 
You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  find  you  the 
moon!” 

“Then  let  us  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 
The  bank  has  been  very  patient,  very  in¬ 
dulgent - ” 

“The  bank!”  cried  Magnus,  in  the  wild 
defiance  of  his  despair.  “Has  the  bank  got 
a  mother?  Has  the  bank  got  a  child ?  No! 
The  bank  is  a  great,  grinding  monster  with¬ 
out  bowels  of  compassion  for  anybody.  God 
damn  the  bank  and  ail  its  fools  and  flunk¬ 
ies!” 

“Magnus  Stephenson,”  said  the  Pastor, 
raising  his  little  fat  hand,  “I  will  ask  you  to 
remember  that  a  clerg\’man  is  in  your  com¬ 
pany,  and  if  you  take  God’s  name  in 
vain - ” 

“Take  God’s  name  in  vain.  You  do  that 
often  enough — you  do  it  every  Sunday.” 

“I’ll  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you, 
Magnus  Stephenson,  for  I  know  you  are  now 
deeply  tainted  with  scepticism,  and  since  you 
ceased  to  come  to  church - ” 

“Church!  You  pray  to  God  in  your 
churches  and  what  does  He  do  for  you? 
.What  does  He  do  for  anyone?  What  has 
He  done  for  me? 

“If  God  is  on  the  earth,  let  Him  do  some¬ 
thing.  Here’s  His  chance.  You  call  the 
})oor  His  people,  don’t  you?  Well,  I’ve 
fed  and  sheltered  His  people  for  fifteen  years, 
and  now  I  want  feeding  and  sheltering  my¬ 
self.  I  want  eight  thousand  crowns  before 
nine  o’clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  if  God 
can  do  anything  in  the  world,  let  Him  find 
me  the  money  and  save  my  mother  and  my 
child  from  .stan-ation.  But  He  can’t  do  it! 
He  can  do  nothing!” 

“Magnus  Stephenson,”  said  the  little 
clergyman,  raising  his  little  fat  hand  again, 
“when  you  come  to  stand  before  the  great 
white  throne  God  will  have  something  to 
forgive  you.” 

“Pastor  John,  when  I  come  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  great  white  throne  I  shall  have 
something  to  forgive  God  it  seems  to  me.” 

“Blasphemy !  Blasphemy !”  cried  the  Pas¬ 
tor,  and  as  he  followed  the  Sheriff  out  of  the 
house  Magnus  sent  a  ringing  laugh  of  con¬ 
tempt  after  him  into  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

The  strangers  being  gone  and  the  little 
family  alone,  Elin,  who  had  been  standing 
by  the  dresser,  went  over  to  Magnus  and 
slid  into  her  seat  on  his  knee  and  said:  “You 
must  not  think  about  me.  Uncle  Magnus. 
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\\’here\er  you  have  to  go  I  will  go  too,  and 
what  is  good  enough  for  you  is  good  enough 
for  Elin.  And  then  who  knows  what  may 
happen  before  the  Sheriff  comes  back  in  the 
morning?  This  is  New  Year’s  Eve,  you 
know.  All  good  things  come  at  New  Year — 
miracles  come  at  New  Year,  Uncle.” 

But  the  sweet  buoyancy  of  her  girlish 
spirits,  which  had  been  the  sunshine  of  his 
life  for  so  many  years,  was  failing  him  at 
last,  and  putting  her  aside  with  petulant  ex¬ 
pressions  he  got  up  and  went  out  at  the  back. 

Then  Anna,  who  had  been  sitting  in  si¬ 
lence  by  the  table,  took  the  Bible  and  three 
hymn-books  from  the  corner  cupboard  and 
rang  the  bell  for  prayers. 

“I  wonder  why  I  did  that?”  she  said.‘  T 
forgot  that  Eric  was  gone.  I  hope  he  found 
shelter  somewhere,  [)oor  boy — I  should  pity 
a  dog  that  had  to  lx*  out  of  doors  on  a  night 
like  this.” 

.\nd  then  Elin  in  default  of  Magnus,  read 
the  lesson  which  .\nna  had  marked  for  her. 
It  was  the  P.salm  beginning;  “The  Lord  is 
my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.”  .\nd  when 
the  short  chai)ter  was  finished  the  two  women 
stood  up  and  sang  a  hymn — Elin  in  the  sil¬ 
very  treble  of  youth  and  .\nna  in  the  husky 
tones  of  age,  they  two  only  in  the  lonely 
house  among  the  solitary  hills,  with  nothing 
about  them  but  the  darkness  and  the  snow — 
nothing  but  that  and  the  immeasurable  wings 
of  God. 

Happy  the  man  whose  tender  care 
Relieves  the  poor  distressed; 

When  he’s  by  troubles  compassed  round 
The  Lord  will  give  him  rest. 

Anna  sat  down  when  the  hymn  was  ended, 
but  Elin  continued  to  stand  by  the  table, 
and  closing  her  eyes,  with  her  sweet  face  up¬ 
lifted,  she  said  a  little  prayer  for  herself. 

“Oh,  Father,”  she  said,  “bless  Uncle 
Magnus,  so  that  he  may  fear  no  evil.  Show 
me  how  to  help  him,  so  that  I  may  not  be  a 
burden  and  a  care.  Dear  Jesus,  send  the 
miracle  that  will  save  Uncle  Magnus  and 
grandma  and  me.  It  will  be  such  a  little 
thing  to  you,  but  such  a  great,  great  thing 
to  us,  and  we  shall  all  be  .so  happy  and 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever.  For 
Christ’s  sake,  Amen.” 

Then  she  opened  her  sweet  eyes  and 
said:  “I’m  sure  He  will,  grandma,”  and 
kissing  Anna,  she  said  “Good-night”  in  a 
cheer)-  voice  and  went  off  to  bed. 

Prayers  being  over,  Magnus  returned  to 


the  hall  and  began  to  rake  out  the  stove  for 
the  night.  The  clouds  hung  heavier  on 
him  than  ever,  and  thinking  to  banish  them 
Anna  talked  of  Elin. 

“She  grows  more  and  more  like  her  mother, 
and  sometimes  I  think  it  can  only  be  a  dream 
that  our  dear  Thora  is  dead.  If  you  had 
heard  her  prajnng  for  the  miracle,  it  would 
have  filled  your  heart  brimful.  She  has 
gone  to  bed  quite  certain  that  the  miracle 
will  come  before  morning.” 

“It  would  have  to  be  a  miracle  to  help  us 
now,  mother,”  said  Magnus.  “And  mira¬ 
cles  don’t  happen — except  such  of  them  as  we 
make  for  ourselves.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Magnus?”  said 
.Anna,  lighting  the  candles. 

“I  mean — if  I  had  to  live  my  life  over 
again,  I  shouldn't  try  to  do  what  is  right, 
mother.” 

“You  wouldn’t  do  what  is  wrong,  would 
you  ?” 

“There  is  no  wrong  and  no  right,  mother; 
there  is  only  what  is  best;  if  I  had  to  be¬ 
gin  over  again,  I  should  do  what  was  best — 
best  for  myself  and  for  the  people  about  me.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you  are  saying, 
Magnus.  There  are  moments  when  it  might 
seem  to  be  best  to  rob,  even  to  kill - ” 

“.And  why  not?”  said  Alagnus — he  was 
bolting  the  door.  “If  a  man  came  to  this 
house  to-night  with  eight  thousand  crowns 
in  his  pocket,  do  you  think  I  should  hesitate 
to  take  them  ?” 

“Mv  son,  vou  don’t  mean  it.” 

“Ido!” 

“You  are  driven  to  despair,  Magnus,  and 
a  despairing  man’s  words  belong  to  the  wind- 
If  I  thought  you  meant  it,  I  should  die — I 
should  die  this  very  minute.” 

She  was  crying,  and  there  was  silence  for 
a  moment,  and  then  Magnus  said: 

“Never  mind,  mother.  It  doesn’t  matter 
whether  I  meant  it  or  not,  the  temptation  isn’t 
likely  to  come  to  me.  Give  me  the  candle 
and  let  us  go  to  bed.” 

“You  have  borne  a  terrible  burden,  Mag¬ 
nus,  and  if  I  could  only  have  helped  you  to 
bear  it - ” 

“You  have,  mother.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  you  and  Elin,  I  should  have  gone  to  the 
devil  ten  years  ago.” 

“Your  father  knew  he  had  robbed  you  of 
your  inheritance,  and  perhaps  that  helped 
to  kill  him  in  the  end.” 

“It  wasn’t  father’s  fault  altogether.  He 
tried  to  do  what  was  right,  too.  But  the 
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poor  wretch  who  comes  after  the  prodigal 
gleans  in  a  barren  field,  you  know.” 

With  their  candles  in  hand  they  were  turn¬ 
ing  to  go — .\nna  to  the  badstofa  above  and 
Magnus  to  the  guest-room  off  the  hall — 
when  the  two  dogs,  who  were  left  by  the 
hearth,  began  to  bark  and  growl. 

“There’s  somebody  coming,”  said  Mag¬ 
nus. 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  sharp  knock 
at  the  window — as  with  the  metal  end  of  a 
riding-whip — and  a  tremulous,  high-pitched 
voice  without,  making  the  customary  Ice¬ 
landic  salutation:  “God  be  with  you!” 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  sur¬ 
prise,  while  backward  thoughts  galloped 
through  their  minds,  and  then  Magnus, 
forgetting  to  give  the  customary  reply, 
walked  back  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 

There  was  the  dull  sound  of  heavy  feet 
on  the  outside  steps,  and  at  the  next  moment 


a  man  stood  on  the  threshold.  He  seemed 
to  be  an  old  man,  for  his  eyebrows,  beard, 
and  mu.stache,  and  as  much  as  could  be 
seen  of  his  hair  under  the  peaked  hood  of 
his  ulster  were  white  with  snow.  One  mo¬ 
ment  he  stood  there  as  if  breathless  after 
his  journey,  looking  from  Magnus  to  the 
mother  and  from  the  mother  to  Magnus. 
Then  he  said,  in  the  same  tremulous  voice 
as  before: 

‘Can  1  have  a  bed  here  to-night,  and 
shelter  for  my  horse?” 

It  seemed  to  .\nna  that  he  sp>oke  to  her, 
but  instead  of  answering  immediately  she 
looked  across  at  Magnus  with  helpless  eyes 
that  were  full  of  inexpressible  fears.  Magnus 
looked  back  at  his  mother  and  hesitated  for 
an  instant,  while  he  held  the  door  open  with 
his  hand.  Then: 

“Come  in,  sir,”  he  said,  and  the  stranger 
stepped  into  the  house. 


PART  VI 


CHAPTER  I 

“''T^HE  little  mare  is  hot — she’ll  want  a  rub 

1.  down  and  a  rest  before  you  give  her 
a  feed.” 

“  I’ll  see  to  that,  sir,”  said  Magnus,  and  he 
went  out  and  pulled  the  door  after  him. 

Christian  Chrisliansson  had  taken  two  paces 
into  the  hall,  and  he  was  standing  there  like  a 
man  who  was  dazed.  His  heart  was  thump¬ 
ing  against  his  ribs  and  his  pulse  was  beating 
violently,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  fall  if  he 
took  another  step  forward.  So  often  had  he 
pictured  himself  in  that  place  that  he  could 
not  at  first  lielieve  in  the  reality.  Coming  out 
of  the  darkness,  the  light  of  the  candles  daz¬ 
zled  him,  but  he  looked  round  the  room,  try¬ 
ing  to  remember.  In  one  glance  he  took  in 
everything — the  old  portraits  on  the  wall,  the 
old  Bornholm  clock  in  the  corner,  the  stove 
and  the  arm-chair  in  front  of  it — and,  fresh 
from  the  warm  comfort  of  Government  House 
the  Inn-farm  seemed  bare  and  bleak.  This 
sent  a  chill  pang  of  remorse  to  his  mind,  and 
the  pain  of  conscience  increased  when  he 
looked  at  his  mother. 

Her  hair  was  white  that  had  once  been  dark, 
and  her  face  which  had  been  full  of  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  love  and  the  beauty  of  happiness  was 
scored  deep  with  lines  of  suffering.  His  heart 
yearned  over  her,  and  notwith.standing  his  de¬ 


termination  not  to  reveal  his  identity  until 
morning,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  re¬ 
strain  himself  from  saying,  as  well  as  he  could 
for  the  emotion  that  was  mastering  him: 
“  Mother,  don’t  you  know  me  ?  I  am  Oscar,” 
and  then  throwing  his  arms  about  her  dear 
neck  as  he  had  always  meant  to  do. 

Meantime  .\nna,  who  had  recovered  her 
self-control,  and  was  lighting  the  lamp  that 
swung  from  the  ceiling,  glanced  across  at  the 
new-comer  and  thought:  “  He’s  nearly  frozen 
stiff,  and  no  wonder.”  With  that  thought 
she  bustled  about  to  rekindle  the  stove,  and 
calle<l  on  him  to  remove  his  snow-covered 
clothing. 

She  stood  by  him  while  he  threw  off  his 
ulster  and  shook  the  snow  from  his  hair  and 
l)eard,  emerging  a  younger  and  stronger  man; 
but  she  only  thought :  “  stranger,  I  suppose. 
Why  does  he  travel  in  this  weather?”  And 
then  she  remembered  the  auction  on  the 
morrow.  That  probably  explained  his  pres¬ 
ence. 

When  he  had  pulled  off  his  riding-boots,  she 
brought  him  a  pair  of  Magnus’s  slipj^ers  and 
said: 

“Sit  up  and  warm  yourself,  sir.  My  son 
raked  out  the  fire,  but  these  sticks  will  burn 
presently.  You  are  here  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  auction  I  .suppose?” 

“Yes,  connected  with  the  auction.” 
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“You’ll  be  hungrj’  after  your  long  ride 
— what  can  I  give  you  to  eat?” 

“  Anything  at  all — anjthing  you  have 
ready.” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  have  nothing  ready — that  is 
to  say,  nothing  that  is  good  enough  for  the 
like  of  you,  sir.” 

.\s  soon  as  he  could  find  his  voice  after  that, 
he  said:  “Don’t  you  always  keep  smoked 
mutton  in  an  Iceland  house?” 

“  Well,  yes,  if  that  will  do,  sir.” 

“  I  should  like  it  above  all  things.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence  and  he 
thought  his  mother  was  looking  at  him  again. 
“Then  perhaps  you’are  an  Icelander,”  she  said. 
“Yes,  I’m  an  Icelander,”  he  answered. 

Wild  impulse  to  reveal  himself  to  his 
mother  was  nearly  sweeping  down  his  fears, 
for  he  was  choking  with  a  sense  of  duplic¬ 
ity,  and  his  conscience  was  fighting  in  con¬ 
trary'  ways,  but  after  a  moment  his  prudence 
conquer^  and  he  said  no  more. 

“  Well,  it’s  lucky  you  found  us  up,  sir.  We 
were  on  the  point  of  going  to  bed.” 

“  I  suppose  the  other  members  of  your  fam¬ 
ily  are  gone  already?” 

“There’s  only  one  besides  what  you’ve 
seen — my  granddaughter,  and  she  had  just 
gone  off  as  you  came  in,  sir.” 

He  looked  at  her  again  as  she  was  crossing 
in  front  of  him,  and  saw  that  she  was  wearing 
the  brooch  which  he  gave  her  when  he  came 
back  from  O.xford.  That  sent  all  the  blood 
to  his  head  again,  and  he  was  saying,  before 
he  was  aware  of  it: 

“  Do  you  know,  landlady,  I’ve  slept  in  this 
house  before?” 

“  It  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago  then — 
I  don’t  remember  you.” 

“  It  is  a  long  time  ago.  That,”  pointing  to 
the  portrait  of  Anna  on  the  wall,  “that  is  a 
portrait  of  yourself,  isn’t  it?” 

“  It  used  to  be,  but  I  was  younger  when  it 
was  like  me,  sir.” 

A  sudden  softening  came  into  his  voice  as 
he  replied:  “It  was  exactly  like  you  when  I 
saw  you  last,  landlady.” 

“Then  you’ve  not  been  here  for  ten  years 
at  least,  sir.” 

“Quite  ten  years,”  he  answered.  “.\nd 
that,”  pointing  to  the  portrait  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  “is  a  portrait  of  your  husband.” 

“  It  must  be  more  than  ten  years  since  you 
were  here,  sir,  for  my  husband  is  more  than 
twelve  years  in  his  grave.” 

“It  is  more  than  ten  years.  In  fact,  it  is 
sixteen  years — nearly  sixteen.” 


She  looked  fixedly  at  him  for  a  moment  and 
something  in  her  memorj'  seemed  to  stir,  for- 
her  bosom  heaved  perceptibly,  but  she  only 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh:  “We’ve  seen  trouble 
since  you  travelled  in  these  parts  before,  sir.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  I’ve  heard  of  it — I  heard  of  it  in 
Reykjavik.  You  had  a  son — ^ — ” 

“  That  was  my  son  who  opened  the  door  to 
you.” 

“  But  you  had  another  son — a  younger  son.” 
“Yes,  but — we  never  talk  of  him  now,  sir.” 
“Whose  portrait  is  that  in  your  brooch, 
landlady  ?  ” 

“  It’s  his — he  is  dead.” 

“Died  in  disgrace,  didn’t  he?” 

“Who  knows  that,  sir?  Man  sees  the 
deed,  they  say,  but  God  the  circumstance.” 

“They  say  hard  things  of  iTim  in  Reyk¬ 
javik,  though.  They  say  he  robbed  his  fa¬ 
ther  of  every  penny  when  he  went  away,  and 
never  sent  anything  home  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  child.” 

“It  needs  no  skill  to  wound  the  defence¬ 
less,”  said  Anna,  bridling  up.  “The  father 
robbed  himself  to  save  his  son,  if  you  want  to 
know  the  truth,  and  as  for  never  sending  any¬ 
thing  home  for  the  child,  the  poor  boy  had 
nothing  to  send,  for  he  was  poor  himself,  sir.” 
“So  you  found  that  out,  did  you?” 

“After  he  was  dead  we  did — one  of  his 
father’s  English  friends  wrote  to  tell  us  so. 
And  all  the  time  he  had  been  writing  letters  to 
me  to  say  how  busy  he  was  and  how  well  he 
was  succeeding — just  to  keep  up  my  heart 
and  save  me  from  fretting.” 

The  mother’s  lingering  fondness  for  her 
prodigal  was  rising  in  her  eyes  and  breaking 
in  her  voice,  and  she  was  trying  to  turn  away, 
but  he  could  not  let  her  go. 

“What  a  pity  his  father  didn’t  live  long 
enough  to  hear  that!  It  would  have  softened 
his  heart  toward  him,  perhaps.” 

“It  didn’t  need  softening,  sir — not  at  the 
end  at  all  events.” 

“His  father  forgave  him,  did  he?” 

“He  died  thinking  his  son  had  become  a 
great  man  and  justified  all  his  hopes  and 
atoned  for  everj’thing.  It  was  only  a  delu¬ 
sion,  sir,  but  it  made  him  verj'  happy.” 
“Your  son  was  a  musician,  wasn’t  he?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  and  from  the  time  he  was  a  child 
he  used  to  scribble  things  and  call  them  his 
compositions.  The  pieces  of  paper  always 
disappeared,  and  I  never  knew  what  had 
become  of  them;  but  when  his  father  was 
lying  dead  I  found  out  where  they  were.” 
“And  where  were  thev?” 
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“  In  his  poor  father’s  hands.” 

Christian  Christiansson  had  gone  on  and 
on,  while  the  hot  blood  throbbed  in  his  brain, 
struggling  between  the  desire  to  reveal  him¬ 
self  and  the  fear  of  doing  so;  but  he  was 
drawn  up  at  last  by  a  stifling  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  and  before  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  he  was  saying: 

“  The  man  who  could  do  wTong  to  a  father 
who  loved  him  like  that  must  have  been  a 
scoundrel — a  bad-hearted  scoundrel,  and  he 
deserved  anything  that  happened  to  him.” 

“He  was.  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,”  said 
.\nna.  “  He  may  have  done  wrong — I’m  not 
♦lefending  him — but  a  better-hearth  boy  was 
never  born  into  the  world.  Everj’body  loved 
him,  and  he  loved  everybody,  and  as  for 
me - ” 

Christian  Christiansson  recovered  himself 
at  the  sound  of  Anna’s  faltering  words. 
“God  bless  her!”  he  thought,  and  his  heart 
danced  to  a  new  song,  but  he  only  said,  with  a 
I)erceptible  lowering  of  his  voice :  “  I  beg  your 
pardon!  Naturally  his  mother  cannot  think 
■SO,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve  heard  a  good 
word  for  him  since  I  came  to  Iceland.” 

“  I  hadn’t  meant  to  sj)eak  of  him  at  all,  sir. 
I  never  do  when  my  other  son  is  near — 
Hush!  He  is  coming  back.” 

But  the  noise  which  they  heard  behind 
them  was  that  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  a 
l)edroom,  not  kitchen,  door,  and  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  light  footstep  of  a  girl,  where- 
u|X)n  Anna  said: 

“Elin!  I  thought  you  were  in  bed  and 
asleep,  my  child.” 

“  I  was,  but  I  awakened  and  heard  you  had 
a  visitor,  so  I  got  up  to  help,  grandma.” 

Christian  Christiansson  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  The  silvery  voice  at  his  back 
seemed  to  come  to  him  from  across  a  wide 
abyss — for  it  was  a  familiar  voice,  but  vague 
as  with  the  mist  of  dreams  and  dim  as  with 
the  clouds  of  night. 

“This  is  my  granddaughter,  sir,”  said 
■Anna.  And  then  Christian  Christiansson 
turned  and  saw  her— m  young  girl  as  tall  as  a 
woman,  with  fair  complexion,  a  soft,  smiling 
face  and  beautiful  blue  eyes.  She  wore  a 
laced  bcKlice,  a  turned-down  collar,  a  hufa,  a 
tassel  and  plaited  hair,  and  looked  like  the 
living  picture  of  what  her  mother  had  been 
when  he  came  from  college. 

It  was  his  daughter,  his  little  Elin,  whom 
he  had  travelled  so  far  to  see,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  all  the  cruel  years  had  rolled  back  in 
a  moment,  and  it  was  Thora  returned  to  life. 


CHAPTER  II 

“Well,  now  that  you  are  here  you  had 
lietter  lay  the  table,”  said  Anna. 

“Yes,  grandma,”  said  the  girl. 

“  Put  on  the  smoked  mutton  and  the  Rulli- 
pilsa  and  the  Rikling  while  I  get  to  the  elt- 
house  to  make  coffee.” 

“  Yes,  grandma.” 

“Make  yourself  at  home.  Sir — my  grand¬ 
daughter  will  wait  on  you.” 

“I  will,”  he  tried  to  say,  but  his  voice 
would  scarcely  come. 

Anna  being  gone,  he  sat  for  some  moments 
looking  at  Elin  while  she  tripped  from  dres.ser 
to  table,  and  in  and  out  of  the  pantrj’,  spread¬ 
ing  the  cloth  and  laying  the  plates  and  the 
fo^.  The  girl  was  so  simple,  so  natural,  so 
free  from  self-consciousness  that  she  seemed 
to  be  hardly  aw'are  of  his  presence,  for  .she 
hummed  to  herself  softly  as  if  some  song-bird 
in  her  breast  could  not  be  kept  quite  still.  His 
heart  swelled  and  throbbed  as  his  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  her  about,  and  when  she  left  the  room 
the  light  seemed  to  fail  in  it,  and  when  she 
came  back  the  air  seemed  to  become  warm. 
In  the  dizzy  happiness  of  that  hour  he  felt  as 
if  he  had  lost  a  daughter  in  ever)’  one  of  the 
fifteen  years  he  had  lived  without  her,  and 
now  she  was  so  near,  so  close,  his  hands 
burned  and  itched  to  hold  her.  He  wanted 
to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  say:  “My  child! 
My  child!  Doesn’t  something  tell  you  who 
I  am  ?  I  am  your  father,  and  I  have  wanted 
you  so  much  and  thought  of  you  so  often,  and 
now  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  and  we  shall 
never  be  parted  again!”  But  between  fear 
of  frightening  her  and  dread  of  disclosing 
himself,  all  he  could  do  was  to  conquer  the 
fluttering  in  his  throat  and  say: 

“Your  name  is  Elin,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Ye.s,  sir,”  said  the  girl. 

“  What  a  beautiful  name  it  is,  too — Eleen ! 
Your  father  chose  it.  didn’t  he?” 

“  I  have  never  heard  that,  sir.  Did  grand¬ 
mother  say  so  ?  ” 

“Grandmother  and  I,”  he  stammered, 
“have  l)een  talking  of  your  father.  You 
don’t  remember  him?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir — he  died  when  I  was  quite 
little.” 

“  What  a  loss  that  must  have  been  to  you, 
my  child!” 

“I  can’t  say  that,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  “be¬ 
cause,  you  see,  my  uncle  Magnus  has  been 
i  1st  the  same  as  a  father  to  me  all  my  life,  and 
I  have  never  known  any  difference.” 
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“What  a  loss  to  your  father  himself  then! 
How  happy  you  would  have  made  him  and 
how  proud  he  would  have  been  of  you!” 

“I  can’t  say  that  either,”  said  the  girl 
again,  “  because  he  lived  five  years  after  I  was 
bom  and  it  seems  he  never  took  any  notice  of 
me.” 

“  Did  grandmother  tell  you  so?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir.  Indeed,  no!  Nor  Uncle 
Magnus  neither.  But  everybody  knows  all 
about  my  father,  and  even  the  girls  at  school 
knew  that.” 

\  feeling  of  mortal  shame  came  over  him 
and  the  warm  pulsing  place  in  his  breast  grew 
still  and  cold. 

“  So  vou  are  not  sorrv  vour  father  is  dead, 
Elin?”' 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  right  to  say  that,  sir.” 

“.\t  all  events  you  feel  no  love  for  him?” 

“  I  never  knew  him — you  can’t  love  some¬ 
body  you  never  knew,  can  you  ?  Perhaps  if 
he  had  lived  longer  and  returned  home  I 
might  have  come  to  love  him.  But  I  don’t 
see  how  I  could,  if  what  people  say  about  him 
is  true.” 

“  What  do  they  say,  my  child  ?” 

“They  say  he  was  unkind  to  my  mother 
and  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  she 
died  so  early.” 

“Then  you  never  wish  you  could  have  seen 
and  known  your  father  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  ?  If  he  wasn’t  good  to  my 
poor  mother,  why  should  I  think  he  would 
have  Ijeen  good  to  me  ?  But  see,  your  supper 
is  ready.  Grandma  will  bring  the  coffee 
presently,  but  won’t  you  begin  with  the  meat, 
sir?” 

He  sat  down  to  the  table,  but  his  hunger 
was  gone.  For  a  moment  he  almosf  wished 
himself  back  in  the  black  night  from  which 
he  had  come.  The  girl’s  simple  words  had 
been  ringing  the  death-knell  of  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  He  had  left  her  all  these  years  to  the 
keeping  and  care  of  others — could  he  exjject 
to  come  back  now  and  find  the  affection  he 
had  forfeited?  .\h,  no!  He  had  come  too 
late — too  late! 

At  this  same  moment  Magnus  returned 
to  the  house  and  said :  “  The  little  mare*was 
nearly  done,  sir,  but  I’ve  rublied  her  down 
and  given  her  hay,  and  she  shall  have  a  mash 
before  I  go  to  bed.” 

“Let  us  have  a  bottle  of  wine  first,”  said 
Christian  Christiansson,  and  a  few’  minutes 
later  Elin  was  carrying  away  the  dishes  to 
wash  them,  Anna  was  going  into  Magnus’s 
bedroom  to  make  it  ready  for  the  guest,  and 


the  two  brothers  were  sitting  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  table  with  the  wine  betw’een  them! 


CHAPTER  III 

They  were  less  like  each  other  now  than 
ever  before — the  elder  with  his  matted,  black 
beard,  his  strong  features,  and  the  vertical  lines 
in  his  low’  brow  beneath  the  upright  stubble 
of  his  iron-gray  hair;  the  younger  with  his 
luminous,  brown  eyes  and  delicate  face,  his 
full,  round  forehead,  and  his  thin,  silken,  light 
hair  brushed  back  to  the  crow’n. 

Christian  Christiansson  was  quivering  to 
the  core  at  this  first  encounter  w'ith  the  brother 
whom  he  had  w’ronged  and  ruined,  but  he 
tried  to  bear  himself  bravely  and  to  see  how 
safe  it  would  be  to  reveal  his  identity  when  the 
time  came  to  do  so. 

“  It’s  good  of  you  to  give  up  your  room  to 
me,”  he  began. 

“That’s  nothing — nothing  at  all,”  said 
Magnus. 

“  .\nd  perhaps  you  ought  to  know  why  I’m 
here  to-night.” 

“  Please  yourself,  sir — please  yourself.” 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  then,  I’m  here  to 
attend  the  auction  to-morrow  morning.  I 
only  heard  of  it  in  Reykjavik  yesterday, 
having  arrived  by  the  I.aura  the  day  be¬ 
fore.” 

“So  that  w’as  the  business  that  brought 
you,  sir?” 

“  It  was.  I’ve  been  abroad  for  fifteen  years 
and  I’ve  made  some  money,  and  now  I’ve 
come  home  to  invest  it.  So  knowing  this  was 
a  good  old  farm - ” 

“  None  better  in  Iceland,  sir,  if  it  only  had 
a  chance,  and  if  you  can  afford  to  buy  it  out 
and  out - ” 

“  I  think  I  can — I’ve  money  enough  in  my 
pocket  at  this  moment  to  buy  the  place  to¬ 
morrow  and  leave  some  for  something  else. 
I’m  sorry  for  you,  though,  and  if  it’s  painful 
to  hear  me  talk  like  this - ” 

Magnus,  who  had  been  rolling  in  his  chair 
like  a  man  whose  mind  as  well  as  his  body 
was  uneasy,  began  to  laugh  immoderately. 
“Not  at  all,  sir!  Not  at  all!”  he  said,  filling 
his  glass.  “  It’s  pleasant  to  hear  of  anybody 
having  more  money  than  he  w’ants.  For  my 
part,  I’ve  never  had  enough  to  pay  my  debts, 
sir.  For  si.xteen  years  I’ve  been  ploughing 
the  w’aves,  and  now,”  raising  his  glass  and 
draining  it,  “I’m  reaping  the  breakers!” 

Christian  Christian.s.son  trembled  to  his 
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very  heart  at  the  sound  of  Magnus’s  laughter 
— the  bitter  laughter  of  reliellion  and  despair, 
but  he  tried  to  cover  up  his  fear  and  to  carry  it 
off  with  a  cheery  tone. 

“  Don’t  be  too  depressed,”  he  said.  “  No¬ 
body  knows  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
him.  It’s  a  pretty  dark  night  to-night,  but 
all  the  same  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Besides,  there’s  always  a  sunny  side  to 
misfortune  if  we’ll  only  allow  ourselves  to  see  it. 
Life  is  sweet,  my  friend,  whatever  happens.” 

“You  think  it  is,  sir?” 

“  I  know  it  is,  so  why  should  we  sit  down 
on  our  little  handful  of  thorns?” 

“  Because  some  of  us  have  nothing  else  to 
.sit  upon,”  said  Magnus,  and  he  laughed 
again — the  same  cold,  quaking  laughter. 

Christian  Christiansson  shuddered,  but 
struggled  on.  “  You  think  you’ve  failed,  but 
I  know  some  that  have  succeeded  who 
would  be  glad  to  change  places  with  you  any 
minute.  They’ve  got  their  gold  or  their  fame, 
or  both,  pouring  down  on  them  like  an  av¬ 
alanche  and  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nobody  to 
share  it  with — so  it  is  only  so  much  dead-sea 
fruit  l)eing  piled  on  their  backs.  You  are  not 
like  that.  Even  if  you  have  to  lose  your  land, 
you’ve  got  your  health,  and  a  good  character, 
and  a  clean  conscience,  and  your  dear  ones 
left  to  you,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“ That’s  why!”  said  Magnus.  “  You  don’t 
suppose  I’m  thinking  of  myself,  do  you  ?  It’s 
just  because  I’ve  got  my  dear  ones  left  to  me 
that  this  accursed  ill-luck  is  so  hard  to  bear. 
What’s  it  to  me  to  have  my  houses  full  of 
lambs,  if  the  floods  have  come  and  they  are 
floating  on  the  lake?  You  talk  like  a  man 
who  has  never  known  misfortune,  sir.” 

Christian  Christiansson  felt  dizzy.  “  Per¬ 
haps  I  haven’t — perhaps  I  have,”  he  said  in 
a  faint  voice,  “but  I’ve  known  despair,  and 
I  know  that  no  man  can  live  by  that.  We 
can  only  live  by  hope — not  what  is,  but  what 
is  to  be — and  if  we  cannot  believe  when  the 
clouds  are  dark  that  the  world  is  ruled  in 
righteousness - ” 

“And  is  it  ?  ”  said  Magnus.  “  Does  the  bad 
man  suffer  in  this  world?  Do  his  sheep  die 
of  the  rot  and  his  cattle  tumble  over  the 
rocks,  or  do  they  increase  faster  than  any¬ 
body  else’s?  No,  sir,”  he  said,  turning  away 
in  his  seat,  “if  you’re  a  rascal  ready  to  rob 
your  own  father,  the  chances  are  you’ll  pros¬ 
per  in  this  world,  but  if  you’re  an  honest  man 
tiying  to  do  good  to  ever)’body,  as  likely  as 
not  you’ll  do  no  good  to  yourself  or  to  any- 
IkkIv  about  you.” 


The  dizziness  which  had  seized  Christian 
Christiansson  was  increasing  everj’  moment, 
but  he  was  able  to  answer: 

“I  cannot  dispute  with  you.  You’ve  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  I  have,  and  no  doubt  your 
present  troubles  are  the  legacy  that  was  left 
to  you  by  the  prodigal  brother  your  mother 
was  talking  about.” 

Magnus’s  manner  changed  instantly  at  the 
mention  of  his  mother.  “She  was  talking 
about  him  again,  was  she?”  he  said. 

“  Does  she  often  talk  of  him  then?” 

“Too  often,  and  she  seems  to  think  of 
nothing  else.  He  was  the  foundation  she  built 
her  house  upon,  poor  soul,  and  it  fell,  but 
she  holds  to  him  all  the  same.” 

“God  bless  her!”  said  Christian  Christians¬ 
son  involuntarily. 

“God  bless  all  women,  I  say.  They’re 
always  on  the  side  of  the  sinners  and  the 
sufferers.” 

“  They’ll  get  their  compensation  some¬ 
where — they  must,”  said  Christian  Christians¬ 
son — he  was  thinking  of  to-morrow  morning. 

“I  see  no  sign  of  it  in  this  case,”  said 
Magnus.  “  She  was  the  best  mother  to  him 
a  man  ever  had,  and  he  knew  it,  but  he 
repaid  her  with  neglect  and  contempt.” 

“  Contempt?” 

“What  else  would  you  call  it?  He  lived 
five  years  abroad  and  wrote  to  her  only  once 
in  all  that  time.  Yet  every  night  she  used 
to  stand  outside  the  door  until  the  post 
passed,  winter  and  summer,  dry  or  fine, 
waiting  for  the  letter  that  never  came.” 

Christian  Christiansson  felt  as  if  his  very’ 
soul  were  shrivelling  up  with  shame. 

“She  forgave  him  for  that,  though,  and 
when  he  died — you  know  how  he  died, 
everybody  knows  it — she  thought  that  all  he 
had  been  trying  to  do  when  he  fell  into  that 
foul  dishonor  was  to  get  money  enough  to 
come  back  home  and  make  amends.” 

“She  thought  that,  did  she?” 

“  She  still  thinks  it.” 

Christian  Christiansson  had  a  sense  of 
hysterical  oppression  at  his  heart.  Again  he 
wanted  to  tell  all,  and  he  dare  not.  “  But  if 
it  had  been  true,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  say  it 
was,  but  if  it  had  been — if  your  brother  had 
really  been  trying  for  years  to  make  money 
solely  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  debts  he  had 
left  behind  him — if  he  had  come  home  with 
his  fortune  in  his  hands - ” 

Magnus’s  dark  face  darkened  ominously, 
and  bringing  his  great  fist  down  on  to  the 
table  he  said:  “There  would  have  been  a 
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curse  on  ever)’  coin  of  it,  and  I  should  have 
flung  it  in  his  face.” 

Christian  Christiansson  did  not  ask  him 
why.  He  knew’  too  well  what  Magnus  meant. 
In  an  instant,  by  such  a  flash  of  the  lightning 
of  the  mind  as  must  come  to  the  guilty  soul 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  past  of  his  life 
lay  open  before  him,  and  the  most  awful  fact 
of  it  stood  out  with  naked  \’ividness — the 
desecration  of  his  wife’s  grave. 

It  was  impossible  to  plead  that  this  had 
only  been  the  act  of  a  moment;  that  he  had 
repented  it  a  thousand  times  with  bitter 
tears;  that  he  had  derived  no  profit  or  ad¬ 
vantage  from  it,  and  had  endured  for  ten 
years  its  fearful  penalty  in  the  death  of  his 
identity,  .\gain  and  again  he  had  soothed 
himself  with  such  excuses,  but  he  could  not 
cheat  his  conscience  now.  Why  was  he 
Christian  Christiansson?  How  had  it  come 
to  pass  that  he  had  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  his  pocket  and  that  his  works  were 
known  all  over  the  world  ? 

All  the  miserable  sophistry  and  false  rea¬ 
soning  which  had  made  him  what  he  was, 
the  owmer  of  fame  and  fortune,  had  been 
riddled  through  and  through  by  Magnus’s  ter¬ 
rible  words.  .411  the  mocking  vanity  which 
had  lured  him  onward  to  that  hour  with 
promises  of  the  great  surprise,  the  great 
dinoiiement,  when  he  should  say:  “See,  I 
am  here;  I  have  justified  my  expectations,” 
lay  stark  and  dead  and  cold. 

No,  he  could  not  reveal  himself  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  even  after  the  sale.  He  could  not  reveal 
himself  at  all.  Having  once  become  Christian 
Christiansson,  he  could  never  again  be  known 
as  Oscar  Stephensen.  Thus  did  the  dead 
punish  him;  and  the  desecration  of  his  wife’s 
grave  had  but  rendered  the  vow  he  made  to 
himself  {lerpetual  and  registered  the  oath  he 
made  to  her  in  heaven. 

Forgetting  his  penance,  his  mission  and  his 
duty,  he  had  been  dreaming  of  buying  happi¬ 
ness  with  money — the  money  he  was  to  pay  for 
rescuing  his  family  from  the  danger  to  which 
his  own  misdeeds  had  brought  them.  But 
happiness  was  not  to  be  bought,  and  he  must 
think  of  another  way.  He  must  leave  the 
house  as  he  had  come  to  it,  not  only  without 
revealing  himself  to  his  mother  and  brother 
but  also  without  his  child.  It  would  be  the 
bitterest  moment  of  his  life,  but  he  must  meet 
it  and  go  on. 

He  rose,  and  murmuring  an  excuse  followed 
Elin  to  where  she  was  still  washing  dishes  in 
an  outer  room. 


“Can  you  give  me  pen  and  ink  and  a  sheet 
of  w’riting-paper  ?  ”  he  asked  her. 

She  brought  them  instantly,  and  he  sat  at 
the  table  and  wrote  a  line  or  two.  Then  he 
took  out  his  pocket-book,  opened  it,  put  the 
paper  inside  of  it  and  closed  it  up  again. 

“Elin,  will  you  do  me  a  great  favor?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir,”  said  the  girl. 

“  It  is  late,  and  I’ve  had  a  long  day,  and  I 
may  not  be  up  when  the  auction  begins  in  the 
morning — will  you  take  this  pocket-book  and 
give  it  to  the  Sheriff  the  moment  he  arrives?” 

“With  pleasure,  sir.” 

“You  will  not  open  it  or  show  it  to  anybody 
else,  but  you  will  carry  it  to  your  room  at  once 
and  put  it  under  your  pillow,  and  to-morrow 
morning  you  will  be  up  early  and  give  it  to 
the  Sheriff  before  he  begins  the  sale — will  you 
do  this  for  me,  my  dear?” 

“Indeed  I  will,  sir.” 

“Thank  you!  And  now  you  must  go  to 
bed.  Good-by,  my  child!” 

“But  I’ll  see  you  in  the  morning,  sir?” 

“Who  can  say?  We  may  both  have  other 
things  to  think  about  by  that  time,  so  we  had 
better  say  good-by  to  each  other  now.” 

“  Good-by,  sir!” 

“  Good-by,  little  girl,  and  God  bless  you!” 

The  girl  turned  to  leave  the  room  and 
then  stopped  and  looked  back  at  him.  Her 
eyes  were  full — she  knew  not  why.  Nature 
was  saying  something  to  her — she  knew  not 
what. 

He  was  looking  after  her  with  all  his  hun¬ 
gry  soul  in  his  quivering  face,  and  when  .she 
turned  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her. 

“Elin!”  he  whispered,  and  she  came  back 
to  him,  and  he  folded  her  to  his  heart  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  lips. 
.•\h,  sweet,  soft,  warm  lips,  he  felt  them  to 
the  last! 

.4  mist  floated  before  his  eyes;  he  heard 
footsteps  going  away  from  him;  he  heard  a 
door  open  and  close,  and  then — his  child  was 
gone. 


Christian  Christiansson  was  alone.  He 
felt  that  he  had  come  to  the  lees  of  his  life, 
and  saw  nothing  but  a  blank  where  he 
might  crawl  to  die.  Could  he  go  back  to 
Reykjavik?  That  was  impossible,  for  the 
Governor  and  his  people  would  be  preparing 
their  banquet  in  honor  of  his  visit  and  to  go 
through  such  rejoicings  would  be  a  scorching 
martyrdom  at  which  the  devil  himself  would 
laugh.  Could  he  return  to  England  and  re- 
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sume  his  old  life  as  the  unknown  composer? 
That  was  impossible  also,  for  he  could  never 
write  as  he  had  written  before,  because  the 
old  impulse  was  gone,  the  old  fire  was  burnt 
out,  the  life  that  had  inspired  him  was  dead, 
and  l)ecause  the  foundations  of  his  fame  were 
broken  up  by  the  new  consciousness  that  he 
had  no  right  to  it,  by  the  sense  that  his  career 
and  all  that  had  come  of  it  had  l)een  built 
on  the  desecration  of  his  wife’s  grave,  and  by 
the  certainty  that  his  success  had  been  paid 
for  as  by  the  sweat  of  his  verj’  soul. 

What  then  was  before  him?  Old  age? 
What  was  old  age  without  friends,  without 
children,  without  love,  without  resiKJCt,  and 
with  memory — that  last  joy  of  a  man’s  de¬ 
clining  days — like  a  poisoned  river  running 
through  a  wasted  land  ? 

“Was  there  nothing  before  him  then? 
Yes,  there  was  one  thing — one  only — and  as 
he  sat  in  the  room  alone  with  his  head  over 
his  hands  on  the  table,  he  had  the  trembling, 
thrilling,  palpitating  sense  of  su|)ernatural 
wings  hovering  alxtve  him,  and  of  an  awful 
voice  that  seemed  to  say:  “The  Wages  of 
Sin  is  Death!” 

At  that  moment  he  became  aware  of  other 
voices — more  human  and  homely  voices — 
murmuring  about  him,  and  one  of  them 
said:  “ He  has  fallen  asleep,  pot)r  gentleman,” 
and  another:  “  He  has  drunk  too  much,  |)er- 
haps.”  Then  a  hand  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  somelxxly  cried  in  his  ear: 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  go  to  l>ed,  sir?” 

It  was  his  mother,  with  Magnus  Inshind 
her,  and  looking  at  both  he  could  see  that 
they  supposed  he  was  intoxicated.  In  the 
wild  lalxiring  of  heart  and  brain  it  suited 
him  that  they  should  continue  to  think  so, 
and  indeed  the  strain  of  nerve  had  been  so 
hard  that  when  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  staggered 
and  reeled  like  a  drunken  man. 

“Heigho!  What’s  this?”  he  laughed. 
“Your  brennie-vin  must  be  pretty  heady, 
landlady.  But  no  matter!  If  will  be  a  good 
night-cap  and  make  me  sleep  the  sounder. 
I’m  tired,  very  tired,  but  I’m  going  to  have 
a  long  sleep  at  last — a  long,  long  sleep  at  last.” 

“  But  to-morrow  will  be  New  Year’s  Day,” 
said  Anna.  “The  bells  ring  at  daybreak  and 
the  Sheriff  will  be  here  soon  after,  for  the 
storm  has  ceased.  You’ll  have  to  be  stirring 
early  if  you  want  to  be  ready  for  the  auc¬ 
tion.” 

“  Why  so  I  shall — I  had  forgotten  all  about 
it — and  I  may  tell  you  I  mean  to  buy  the 
,  farm  whatever  happens.  I  have  the  money 


for  it  in  my  pocket-b<x)k.  It’s  my  secret, 
landlady,  but  I  don’t  mind  telling  you.  I 
want  the  farm  for  my  mother.” 

“Your  mother?” 

“That’s  so!  She  was  bom  in  these  parts, 
and  the  poor  old  thing  would  like  to  end  her 
days  here.” 

“  So  she  tells  you  to  buy  up  my  farmstead  ?  ” 

“Not  she!  She  doesn’t  know  anything 
about  it.  That’s  to  be  my  surprise.  I’ve 
not  been  a  good  son,  but  when  I  go  away 
never  to  come  back  again,  I  want  to  feel  that 
the  dear  old  soul  is  happy  and  comfortable 
and  has  a  roof  to  cover  her.” 

He  laughed,  with  the  same  sense  as  before 
of  an  hysterical  oppression  of  the  heart,  and 
then  turned  to  Magnus  and  said : 

“Sorry  to  buy  your  house  over  your  head, 
but  business  is  business,  you  know,  and  any¬ 
body  is  at  liberty  to  bid  who  has  money  to 
pay.” 

Magnus  moved  aside  with  a  contemptuous 
expression. 

“  Don’t  look  so  glum,  my  man.  You  think 
you’ve  been  badly  treated  and  perhaps  you 
have,  but  you’re  the  luckiest  man  in  Iceland 
if  you  ask  me.  You  think  because  you’ve 
done  well  you  ought  to  be  rewarded,  but  what 
right  have  poor  wretches  like  us  to  expect  re¬ 
ward  in  this  world?  You  think  because  a 
man  is  rich  he  is  to  lie  envied,  but  what’s 
the  use  of  having  your  pocket  full  if  your 
heart  is  empty?  .\nd  you  think  becau.se 
Death  kills  the  innocent  and  the  happy  it 
is  a  cruel  monster,  but  there  are  worse  things 
than  Death,  and  Life  is  one  of  them  when 
you’ve  nobody  to  care  whether  you  live  or  die. 
Then  cheer  up,  old  fellow!  You’ve  got  your 
health  and  your  good  name,  and  your  mother 
and  that  sweet  girl  to  love  and  to  love  you, 
so  what  the  devil  have  you  got  to  complain 
of?  Nothing  at  all!” 

Sajnng  this  with  a  mixture  of  real  emotion 
and  make-believe,  a  touch  of  the  boy  came 
back  to  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  put  his 
arm  across  his  brother’s  shoulder  as  he  used 
to  do  in  the  old  days,  but  Magnus  shuddered 
and  shrank  away. 

“  Your  candle  is  burning  in  the  bedroom, 
sir,”  said  Anna  coldly. 

And  then  he  saw  that  his  mother  also 
looked  black  at  him,  as  one  who  had  come 
to  turn  them  out  of  house  and  home,  and  as 
one  who  could  laugh  at  their  condition  and 
have  no  thought  except  for  himself.  And 
thinking  that  this  was  the  last  he  would  sec 
of  her;  that  it  was  so  different  from  the  part- 
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ing  he  had  exp)ected;  that  all  hope  of  pardon 
and  reconciliation  was  lost;  that  his  mother 
would  never  hear  that  lingering  faith  in  her 
prodigal  had  been  justified  and  never  know 
that  he  had  been  and  gone,  he  had  as  much 
as  he  could  do  not  to  break  down  and  betray 
himself  even  at  the  end. 

But  gathering  up  his  clothes  which  had 
been  diying  by  the  stove,  he  turned  toward 
the  bedroom,  saying  with  another  laugh — a 
laugh  that  went  to  Anna’s  heart  like  iron: 

“Don’t  look  so  downhearted,  landlady. 
When  things  are  at  their  worst  they  can’t 
move  without  they  mend.  You’ve  had  your 
troubles,  but  you  shall  drink  my  health  under 
my  mother’s  roof-tree  to-morrow  morning. 
Good-night!” 

.\nd  then  he  staggered  and  reeled  into  the 
guest-room. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  stranger  being  gone,  mother  and  son 
looked  into  each  other’s  faces.  Then  they 
spoke  in  whisjiers. 

“Did  you  hear  him?”  said  .\nna. 

“.\bout  his  mother’s  roof-tree?”  asked 
Magnus. 

“  .\bout  the  auction  —  about  everything. 
The  man  can  have  no  feeling — no  pitv.” 

“None.” 

“  ‘  Business  is  business,’  he  said,  when  he 
talked  of  buying  the  place  over  our  heads. 
.\nd  when  he  spoke  of  his  mother  ending  her 
days  here  he  never  once  thought  of  me.” 

“  The  money  for  it  in  his  pocket-book 
now,”  she  went  on.  “  If  he  would  only  lend 
us  enough  to  satisfy  the  Sheriff  in  the 
morning!”  she  added  wistfully. 

“  It’s  so  likely  that  a  man  will  help  us  to 
keep  the  farm  when  he  has  come  to  buy  it 
for  himself?” 

“It’s  hard,  though,  cruelly  hard,  to  be 
turned  out  of  house  and  home  by  the  first 
person  who  comes  along  with  money.” 

“That’s  what  I  was  thinking,”  said  Mag¬ 
nus. 

Down  to  this  moment  .\nna  had  only  been 
tiying  to  sympathize  with  Magnus’s  mood, 
but  now  something  in  his  tone  made  her  sus¬ 
pect  that  she  was  awakening  a  devil,  and 
she  looked  at  him  in  terror. 

He  took  up  the  bottle  and  drank ;  he  drank 
out  of  the  neck ;  and  there  was  a  new  devil  in 
every  drop.  His  eyes  began  to  gleam  with 
a  feverish  lustre  and  .\nna  trembled.  She 


remembered  that  Magnus  had  not  taken  any 
strong  drink,  until  to-day,  since  the  day  of 
Thora’s  funeral,  and  then  she  thought  of  her 
father,  and  a  sensation  of  extreme  cold  crept 
over  her. 

“  Let  us  not  talk  of  it  any  more,”  she  said, 
and  she  tried  to  put  the  bottle  away,  but 
Magnus  held  on  to  it. 

Mother  and  son  looked  at  each  other 
again,  and  then  .\nna  went  over  to  the 
stranger’s  door  and  listened. 

“Has  he  locked  it?”  asked  Magnus. 

“No,  I’m  afraid — No,  no,  he  has  not.” 

“  What  is  he  doing?” 

“The  candle  is  out — he  must  be  in  bed 
already.” 

“Then,”  said  Magnus,  “he  has  thrown 
himself  down  without  undressing  and  the 
pocket-book  is  on  him  still.” 

“Magnus,  what  are  you  thinking  of?”  said 
.'\nna — her  teeth  were  chattering. 

“Would  it  be  so  very  wicked?” 

“What?” 

“To  take  as  much  as  would  satisfy  the 
Sheriff  in  the  morning?” 

“Magnus!  I  didn’t  mean  that.” 

“He  would  never  miss  it — never  know  it 
was  gone — and  it  would  enable  us  to  keep 
the  farm  and  so  save  us  from  starvation.” 

“Oh,  dear!  What  have  I  done?” 

“He’s  a  prodigal  himself  it  seems.  Very 
well,  let  prodigal  pay  for  prodigal.” 

She  could  not  breathe  freely — she  could 
only  look  at  Magnus  in  speechless  suspense. 
He  took  up  the  bottle  again  and  gulped  down 
the  last  of  the  liquor. 

“  He  has  drunk  a  good  deal — he  will  sleep 
heavily — and  he  won’t  awake  until  the  auc¬ 
tion  is  over.” 

“  Let  us  go  to  bed,”  said  Anna. 

“Go  yourself,”  he  growled,  for  the  furies 
that  march  in  the  brain  of  the  drunken  man 
had  mastered  him. 

“Magnus,”  said  .\nna,  “if  you  will  not  go 
to  bed,  I  shall  stay  up  all  night  with  you.” 

Then  the  devil  that  had  changed  Magnus 
into  a  cunning,  savage  bea.st  .showed  him 
what  he  had  to  do. 

“  \’ery  well,  let  us  go  to  bed,”  he  replied. 

He  bolted  the  outer  door  again  and  raked 
out  the  stove  while  his  mother  extinguished 
the  lamp  and  relit  the  candles.  She  thought 
the  evil  impulse  that  had  come  to  him  had 
been  conquered,  and  she  talked  of  other  mat¬ 
ters. 

“I’ve  made  up  Eric’s  bed  for  you,  and 
you'll  find  eveiything  comfortable,”  she  said. 
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As  they  passed  Eiin’s  door  she  opened  it 
gently  and  held  her  head  aside  to  listen.  The 
sound  of  soft  and  measured  breathing  came 
out  to  them  for  a  moment  and  then  the  door 
was  closed  again. 

“Poor  child!  She  laid  her  head  on  her 
pillow  full  of  faith  in  the  miracle  that  is 
to  happen  before  to-morrow  morning.  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven!” 

They  parted  at  the  door  of  the  badstofa, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterward  the  little  house 
lay  silent  and  dark  in  the  arms  of  the  hills 
and  on  the  breast  of  the  snow,  but  the  wings 
of  Death  hung  over  it. 


Magnus  did  not  go  to  bed.  He  threw 
himself  on  the  eider-down  and  went  through 
a  fierce  fight  with  God  as  represented  by 
God’s  vicar,  his  conscience.  A  vision  of  the 
pocket-book  in  the  stranger’s  pocket  danced 
liefore  his  dark  heart,  and  he  told  him¬ 
self  that  come  what  would,  he  must  take 
enough  of  the  stranger’s  money  to  pay  the 
interest  in  the  morning.  If  he  did  not  do 
so,  the  man  would  buy  the  farmstead,  and 
Elin  and  his  mdther  would  be  turned 
adrift. 

On  this  thought  came  compunctions.  To 
take  the  man’s  money  would  be  to  steal,  and 
Magnus  had  never  stolen.  But  faith  being 
already  gone,  morality  followed,  and  he  wres¬ 
tled  with  his  conscience  and  overcame  it. 
What  he  was  going  to  do  was  what  men  did 
every  day,  only  they  called  it  business,  and 
they  did  it  to  wrong  the  right,  whereas  he 
would  do  it  to  right  the  wrong.  Magnus 
marshalled  his  reasons  and  justihed  himself. 
Here  was  a  man  so  rich  that  he  would  not 
know  to-morrow  morning  that  he  had  lost 
what  was  sufficient  to  make  his  dear  ones 
happy.  That  man  was  going  to  expose  them 
to  poverty  and  destitution.  Surely  it  was 
right,  it  was  necessary,  it  was  his  duty  to  pre¬ 
vent  him. 

In  the  mad  tangle  of  his  disordered  brain 
he  saw  everything  that  had  happened  that 
day  in  a  sinister  light,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
Fate  had  thrown  the  man  into  his  hands.  He 
might  have  gone  to  lodge  at  the  Parsonage — 
he  had  come  there!  He  might  have  concealed 
the  purpose  of  his  coming — he  had  revealed 
it!  He  might  have  said  nothing  of  the  pocket- 
book — he  had  referred  to  it  with  childlike 
simplicity!  Surely  this  was  the  way  out  of  his 
difficulties  which  Destiny  had  marked  out  for 
him,  and  not  to  take  it  would  be  to  cover  him¬ 


self  with  self-reproaches  when  his  dear  ones 
came  down  to  want. 

Hanng  persuaded  himself  that  he  could 
not  help  but  take  as  much  of  the  stranger’s 
money  as  was  necessarj'  to  pay  the  interest, 
he  began  to  ask  why  he  should  take  so  little. 
If  the  pocket-book  in  the  man’s  breast-pocket 
contained  enough  to  pay  for  the  farm  and 
still  have  something  left,  why  not  take  enough 
to  buy  the  farm  out  and  out  ?  That  would 
enable  him  to  leave  to  Elin  the  inheritance 
which  he  had  lost  through  his  brother’s 
extravagance  and  crime.  This  man  was 
about  to  take  it  away  from  her — he  must 
not  and  he  should  not  do  so! 

Stage  by  stage  he  pushed  back  the  bulwarks 
of  conscience  until  he  came  to  ask  himself 
why  he  should  not  take  all.  His  mind  was 
clogged  and  numb  by  this  time,  but  he  knew 
well  what  that  meant.  It  meant  taking  the 
stranger’s  life.  There  was  at  first  an  indescrib¬ 
able  horror  in  the  thought  of  killing  a  human 
being,  but  after  a  moment  it  passed  away. 
This  man  alone  stood  between  his  dear  ones 
and  shelter — why  shouldn’t  he?  This  man 
threatened  to  take  their  lives  by  exposing 
them  to  star\-ation — why  shouldn’t  he  take 
his  life  instead  ? 

A  momentary  qualm  came  with  the  thought 
that  he  would  be  attacking  one  who  had 
trusted  himself  to  the  hospitality  of  his  house, 
a  defenceless  man  in  his  sleep.  But  he 
thought  of  the  stranger’s  heartless  laughter, 
his  callousness  to  their  condition,  and  re¬ 
called  what  he  had  said  of  his  mother,  and 
pictured  her  sitting  there  surrounded  by  every 
comfort,  while  his  own  mother,  born  in  that 
place,  was  turned  out  to  perish,  and  then  his 
gorge  rose  again  and  his  heart  knew  no  pity. 

He  began  to  ask  himself  how  it  could  be 
done.  It  could  be  done  quite  easily.  Nobody 
except  themselves  had  seen  the  man ;  nobody 
else  would  ever  know  that  he  had  been  to 
their  house.  He  could  tell  his  mother  and 
Elin  that  the  stranger  had  gone  away  in  the 
early  morning.  They  would  believe  him,  and 
even  if  they  did  not,  they  would  hold  their 
tongues,  for  his  interest  would  be  their  interest 
and  all  he  would  do  would  be  done  for  them. 

A  new  and  awful  light  illumined  his  gloomy 
mind  and  he  saw  himself  doing  everything. 
No  other  eye  would  see,  no  other  ear  would 
hear.  It  was  freezing  hard  to-night,  and  if 
it  was  found  in  the  drowning-pool  when  the 
ice  melted,  the  stoiy  would  be  that  the  stranger 
had  lost  his  way  in  the  snow-storm  and. 
stumbled  over  the  rocks. 
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Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  de¬ 
feat  this  world’s  judgment,  the  tortured  man 
in  the  toils  of  his  temptation  began  to  think 
of  the  judgment  of  the  next.  But  fear  of  that 
vanished  in  a  moment.  Nothing  was  known 
in  the  other  world  of  what  took  place  in  this 
one,  and  God  interfered  but  little  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men! 

.\t  the  thought  of  God  a  singing  noise  came 
into  his  ears,  like  water  in  the  ears  of  a  drown¬ 
ing  man.  It  was  his  conscience  going  down 
after  its  last  gasp,  for  he  was  telling  himself 
that  murder  though  it  might  be,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  God’s  law,  God  had  done  nothing 
for  Ititn,  and  therefore  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  do  anything  for  God;  He  had  been  a  good 
man  all  his  life,  yet  God  had  left  him  in  the 
lurch.  God  and  the  world  were  letting  his 
mother  and  Elin  perish,  therefore  he  must 
fight  the  world — and  God! 

In  the  last  convulsion  of  his  human  nature 
he  remembered  that  once  before  the  impulse 
to  kill  had  come  to  him  and  that  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  the  tortures  of  the  damned  whenever 
afterward  he  had  thought  of  it.  But  that 
was  different,  that  was  in  the  whirlwind  of 
outraged  passion,  and  if  he  had  carried  out 
his  threat  it  would  have  been  the  worst  of 
crimes,  the  unpardonable  sin,  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost — a  brother’s  murder!  A 
thousand  times  he  had  thanked  God  that 
Oscar  had  not  lived  to  come  home,  but  how 
strange  were  the  ways  of  Fate — another  man, 
another  heartless  prodigal,  had  come  there, 
and  if  his  dear  ones  were  to  be  saved  from 
starvation  and  the  consequences  of  Oscar’s 
crimes,  he  knew  what  he  had  to  do! 

“  Let  prodigal  pay  for  prodigal,”  he  thought 
again,  and  then  leapt  up  from  the  bed. 

His  brute  nature,  goaded  on  by  the  flatter¬ 
ing  devil  of  drink,  had  conquered  his  con¬ 
science,  yet  his  knees  knocked  together  as  he 
went  on  tiptoe  by  his  mother’s  room,  and 
when  he  came  to  Elin’s  door  he  could  hardly 
breathe.  Their  pure  souls  were  sleeping  in 
the  protecting  atmosphere  of  prayer;  and 
when  he  asked  himself  what  he  was  to  say 
in  the  morning  if  they  wanted  to  know  where 
he  had  got  the  money,  his  mind  was  so  clogged 
and  numb  that  he  could  find  no  answer. 

But  this  thought,  with  the  vision  that  came 
after  it  of  how  his  mother  and  Elin  would  look 
at  him  with  searching  and  suspecting  glances 
— of  how  when  all  would  be  over  and  he 
hop)ed  to  be  at  rest  he  would  find  them  sitting 
together  in  silence,  staring  at  nothing — nearly 
broke  down  the  brute  in  him,  and  his  whole 


body  was  shaken  by  a  kind  of  tearless  sob. 
Nevertheless,  the  flash  of  human  light  on  his 
dark  heart  only  made  the  blackness  more 
profound,  and  after  a  moment  he  went  on 
with  his  preparations. 

When  he  stepp)ed  on  tiptoe  into  the  hall  the 
two  sheep-dogs  which  had  been  sleeping  got 
up  and  stretched  themselves  and  yawned, 
and  lest  they  should  make  a  noise  he  took 
them  out  and  locked  them  up  in  a  shed. 
After  that  he  went  over  to  the  stable,  which 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  dwelling,  and 
saddled  and  bridled  the  stranger’s  mare  and 
then,  with  a  sharp  cut  of  his  whip  he  sent 
her  galloping  and  whinnying  into  the  dark¬ 
ness.  A  breath  of  icy  wind  was  coming  down 
the  valley  as  if  day  were  stirring  in  its  morn¬ 
ing  sleep,  and  a  faint  pink  and  white  light  in 
the  eastern  sky,  with  a  glint  on  the  w'estem 
glaciers,  seemed  to  say  that  the  dawn  was 
near,  but  the  drink  was  in  Magnus’s  eyes 
and  he  could  not  see  clearly. 

The  snow  had  not  fallen  since  the  traveller 
arrived  and,  returning  to  the  front  of  the  farm¬ 
stead,  Magnus  made  backward  tracks  from 
the  porch  to  the  river,  partly  in  order  to 
obliterate  the  stranger’s  footsteps,  and  partly 
to  conceal  his  own  when  he  should  come  out 
again,  carrying  a  heavy  burden.  The  man 
was  gone  by  this  time,  and  Magnus  was  like 
a  night-bird  hovering  about  his  own  house 
and  thinking  of  his  prey. 

When  he  returned  to  the  hall  there  was  no 
sound  there  except  that  of  the  a.shes  slipping 
in  the  stove,  and  of  the  clock  ticking  in  the 
darkness  the  deliberate  seconds.  He  took  off 
his  boots,  leaving  on  his  snow-.stockings  only, 
and  then  he  picked  up  a  large  cushion  from 
the  arm-chair  and  stepped  to  the  stranger’s 
door  and  listened. 

But  heaven  as  well  as  hell  is  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  as  long  as  life  is  to  live,  and  the 
tearless  sob  came  back  to  Magnus  and  shook 
his  whole  Ixxly,  as  he  thought  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  awful  pity  of  the  thing  he  had  to 
do.  Yet  telling  himself  again  that  God  did 
nothing  in  this  world,  and  .saying  once  more, 
“Let  prodigal  pay  for  prodigal,”  he  turned 
the  handle  and  opened  the  door. 

Then  he  stepped  softly  into  the  guest-room 
and  bolted  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  V 

.Anna,  at  that  moment,  awoke  with  the 
clearest  consciousness  of  Oscar’s  voice,  cry- 
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ing:  “Mother!  Mother!  Mother!”  She 
thought  it  must  have  been  the  stranger  calling 
in  his  sleep,  for  the  china  ornaments  on  her 
dressing-table  seemed  to  ring,  but  when  she 
listened  there  was  no  other  sound. 

Then  the  memory  of  Magnus’s  tempta¬ 
tion  came  rolling  back  on  her  like  a  thunder¬ 
cloud  over  a  clear  sky,  and  she  got  up  to  go 
to  her  son’s  room  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
in  bed. 

Magnus  had  not  been  to  bed! 

With  candle  in  hand,  and  still  in  her  night¬ 
dress,  Anna  hurried  to  the  hall,  crying  in  a 
whisper  of  only  half-realized  apprehension; 
“  Magnus!  Magnus! ” 

There  was  no  reply. 

She  listened  at  the  stranger’s  door  and 
thought  she  heard  a  movement  inside  the 
room,  but  she  dare  not  enter  or  knock. 

“  Magnus!  Magnus!”  she  whispered  again, 
but  no  answer  came  back  to  her.  She  heard 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  that  seemed  to  be 
running  round  and  round  the  house,  and  her 
llesh  began  to  creep,  for  that  sound  in  the 
night  was  like  the  cry  of  a  disembodied  soul. 
Then  there  came  the  deadened  noise  of  dogs 
barking,  and  she  knew  they  were  their  own 
dogs  and  that  they  must  have  been  shut  up  in 
an  out-house.  This  started  a  new  thought, 
and  she  ran  to  the  outer  door  to  see  if  it  had 
been  oj)ened. 

The  d«x)r  was  unlx)lted. 

She  was  about  to  open  it  and  cry  again 
when  she  heard  a  noise  behind  her.  It  came 
from  the  stranger’s  room,  and  putting  her 
ear  to  it  she  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of 
sobs.  Someone  inside  was  sobbing.  , 

She  knew  the  low,  stifled  voice.  It  was 
Magnus.  He  was  on  his  knees  or  prostrate 
on  the  floor,  and  he  was  sobbing  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  At  that  Anna  boldly 
tried  to  open  the  door,  but  found  it  fastened 
on  the  inside. 

“Magnus!  Magnus!”  she  whispered,  but 
he  did  not  answer. 

She  was  now  sure  that  the  awful  thing  she 
had  thought  of  had  come  to  pass.  Her  sus- 
l)ense  had  deepened  to  fear,  but  pity  and  love 
conquered  every- other  feeling,  and  going  down 
on  her  knees  in  her  night-dress,  she  whispered 
through  the  key-hole: 

“Magnus!  Magnus!  Open  the  door.  It 
is  only  mother!  It  yvas  all  my  fault,  dear! 
Let  me  come  in!” 

But  the  smothered  sobbing  inside  con¬ 
tinued,  and  no  other  sound  came  back  to  her. 
Then  in  the  silence  of  all  else  she  heard  the 


sound  of  sleigh-bells  outside.  At  first  she 
thought  this  must  be  a  ringing  in  her  ears,  but 
the  bells  grew  louder  and  came  nearer,  and 
then  the  dogs  in  the  out-house  barked  again. 

Fear  deepened  to  terror,  the  necessity  for 
concealment  flashed  upon  her,  and  she 
knocked  at  the  bedroom  door  and  cried  in 
the  same  affrighted  whisper: 

“  Magnus,  there  is  someone  coming!  Wait 
till  he  has  gone!  Don’t  stir!  Don’t  come 
out!  Only  tell  me  you  hear  me!” 

The  sobbing  ceased,  but  Magnus  did  not 
speak.  Meantime  the  sleigh-bells  came  near¬ 
er  and  nearer,  with  the  cracking  of  a  whip, 
the  yvhoop  of  a  driver,  and  the  hiss  of  run¬ 
ners  in  the  soft  snow. 

“Magnus!  Magnus!”  cried  Anna  loudly 
in  a  last  effort,  but  she  was  stopped  by  the 
near  shout  of  someone  outside — “Helloa! 
Helloa  there!” — and  she  rose  to  her  feet  with 
an  intention  of  bolting  the  outer  door. 

Before  she  could  do  so  there  was  a  metallic 
knock  on  the  window-pane,  a  voice  ciying: 
“God  be  with  you!”  and  footsteps  ringing 
on  the  outer  steps.  Then  Anna  turned  about 
and  fled  back  to  her  bedroom. 

While  she  dressed  she  heard  the  outer  door 
thrown  open  and  the  sound  of  many  j)ersons 
trooping  into  the  hall.  They  yvere  very  bright 
and  happy,  for  they  laughed  merrily  and 
talked  all  together  and  the  house  yvas  full  of 
noise. 

When  she  came  out  of  the  badstova  she 
met  the  post-boy  on  his  way  to  the  elt  house 
to  boil  yvater  to  give  his  ponies  a  hot  drink, 
and  on  returning  to  the  hall  she  found  the 
door  and  the  shutters  of  the  windoyv  open, 
the  daylight  streaming  in,  and  the  postman 
himself  there  yvith  several  passengers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Factor,  who  was  muffled  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  Margret  Neilsen,  yvho  was  un¬ 
rolling  herself  from  the  folds  of  a  yvhite  bear¬ 
skin. 

“Helloa!”  cried  ever)'body,  and  the  post¬ 
man  said;  “  Here  we  are  at  last,  you  see!  We 
couldn’t  come  yesterday  by  reason  of  the 
snoyv-storm,  but  the  Factor  actually  got  me 
to  start  away  as  soon  as  it  stopped  at  eleven 
o’clock  last  night — eleven!” 

Anna  was  s(>eechless  and  ghastly  white,  and 
the  Factor  said:  “We  seem  to  have  startled 
her  out  of  her  senses,  for  she  looks  as  if  she 
had  seen  a  ghost.  But  where’s  Magnus?” 

“  Magnus  ?  Oh — somewhere  about,”  said 
.Anna. 

“.And  how’s  my  precious  Elin?”  said  Aunt 
Margret. 
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“She’s  not  up  yet,”  said  Anna. 

“Then  I’ll  go  and  waken  her.  Which  is 
her  room — this  one?”  said  Aunt  Margret, 
making  for  the  guest-room. 

“No,  no,”  said  Anna,  intercepting  her  and 
standing  back  to  the  guest-room  door.  “  That 
one,”  and  Aunt  Margret  went  into  Elin’s  bed¬ 
room. 

“And  now,”  said  the  Factor,  with  winks 
all  round  him,  “what  about  the  other  one?” 

.\nna  looked  at  the  Factor  in  mute  terror. 

“  The  new-comer,  you  know  ?  Not  stirring 
yet,  I  suppose?” 

“  New-comer  ?  ” 

“Well,  guest,  friend,  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  him.” 

“  What  friend  ?  ” 

“Why,  the  friend  who  came  last  night,  of 
course.” 

Anna,  who  had  never  lied  in  her  life, 
wanted  to  lie  now,  but  she  could  not’ do  so. 
“  I  don’t  understand  you.  Factor,”  she  said 
faintly. 

“Well!”  said  the  Factor,  and  then,  as  if 
by  an  afterthought,  “  I  suppose  he  wouldn’t 
wish  to  startle  you,  having  b^n  so  long  away 
and  thought  to  be  dead.  But  don’t  you 
know  yet  who  he  is?” 

Anna  trembled  and  said:  “Of  whom  are 
you  speaking,  Oscar  Neilsen?” 

“Of  the  tall,  fair  man  with  the  pointed 
beard  who  came  to  lodge  at  your  house  la.st 
night.” 

.\nna  was  now  speechless  with  terror,  and 
the  company,  misunderstanding  her  silence, 
became  suddenly  verj’  grave.  “Can  it  be 
possible  that  he  has  lost  his  way  in  the  snow¬ 
storm  ?”  said  one.  “  But  he  knew  every  inch 
of  the  way  and  could  find  his  way  blindfold,” 
said  another.  “Such  a  night  though,”  said 
a  third.  “  He  got  as  far  as  the  House  of  Rest.” 
“  But  the  boy  there  said  he  would  never  see 
the  end  of  his  journey.” 

“W'ell,  this  is  serious,”  said  the  Factor. 
“  The  Minister  wanted  him  to  stay  at  Govern¬ 
ment  House  overnight,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
so  anxious  to  see  you  after  his  long  ab¬ 
sence - ” 

“To  see  me?”  said  .\nna. 

“  Naturally,  after  his  long  absence.  Strange, 
very  strange!  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
no  traveller  came  here  last  night?” 

A  vague  shadow  of  the  Factor’s  meaning 
had  flashe<l  upon  Anna’s  mind  and  the  terror 
of  a  moment  ago  had  deepened  to  horror. 
What  had  Magnus  done  in  the  blindnc.ss  of 
his  passion  and  despair?  But  even  then  the 


desire  to  save  her  son  was  above  all  other 
emotions,  and  she  was  about  to  deny  all 
knowledge  of  the  traveller,  when  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her  was  opened  and  a  voice  over  her 
shoulder  said: 

“Yes,  a  traveller  did  come  here  late  last 
night,  but  he  went  away  again  in  the  early 
morning.” 

It  was  Magnus,  and  when  Anna  turned  to 
look  at  him  she  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief, 
for  she  knew  he  was  telling  the  truth.  His 
face,  since  she  saw  it  last,  had  undergone  a 
mysterious  and  miraculous  change.  The 
gloomy  arrogance  of  despair  had  gone,  some¬ 
thing  had  carried  light  into  the  darkness  of 
his  soul,  and  he  looked  like  a  man  who  had 
come  as  from  the  immediate  presence  of  his 
God.  In  his  eyes  was  a  great  softening,  for 
the  thought  of  the  awful  moment  only  just 
passed,  when  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes, 
and  his  naked  soul  stood  face  to  face  with 
its  Maker.  The  moment  when,  with  mur¬ 
der  in  his  mind  and  a  spirit  at  war  with  God, 
he  had  entered  the  stranger’s  bedroom,  and 
bolted  the  door  behind  him,  and  then  found 
that  his  victim  had  been  snatched  out  of  his 
hands,  and  heard  a  fearful  voice  which 
seemed  to  say:  “Stop  or  the  voice  of  thy 
brother’s  blood  will  cry  unto  all  from  the 
ground.” 

“But  this  is  stranger  than  ever,”  said  the 
Factor.  “It  was  known  that  he  had  taken 
a  large  sum  of  money  out  of  the  bank,  and 
everj’body  supposed  that  he  meant  to  buy  in 
this  place  at  the  auction.” 

“Yes,”  said  Aunt  Margret,  coming  out  of 
Elin’s  l)edroom,  “  to  give  to  his  old  mother.” 

And  then  Elin’s  soft  voice  was  heard  to  say : 
“  Has  the  Sheriff  come  yet?” 

“Who  is  asking  for  the  Sheriff?”  said  the 
Sheriff  himself,  coming  forward  at  that  mo¬ 
ment. 

“The  gentleman  gave  me  this  pocket-book 
last  night  and  told  me  to  deliver  it  to  you  be¬ 
fore  the  auction  began  this  morning.” 

“  It’s  not  for  me  though,”  s;iid  the  Sheriff, 
who  had  taken  the  j)ocket-bix)k  to  the  table 
and  opened  it  and  was  reading  the  writing 
on  the  sheet  of  pa^jer  which  fell  out  first: 
“For  Elin — Oscar’s  daughter — from  Chris¬ 
tian  Christiansson !  ” 

“A  present  for  Elin  perhaps,”  said  the 
Factor. 

thousand-crown  note!”  cried  the  Sher¬ 
iff. 

The  gayety  of  the  company  was  breaking 
into  loud  congratulations,  when  the  Sheriff, 
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who  was  still  opening  the  folds  of  the  pocket- 
book,  said :  “  Wait!  There’s  more  than  that — 
much  morel  One — two — three — fifty  thou¬ 
sand — another — and  another — and — ”  then 
the  rapid  rustling  of  bank-notes,  followed  by 
the  delighted  cry:  “Two  hundred  thousand 
crowns!’’ 

“The  very  sum  he  took  out  of  the  bank!” 
said  the  Factor. 

“Kiss  me,  my  precious!”  cried  Aunt  Mar- 
gret. 

“Me,  too,  granddaughter!”  cried  the  Fac¬ 
tor. 

Anna  looked  stunned  and  Magnus  like  one 
who  wished  the  earth  to  swallow  him.  But  the 
Factor  rattled  along  with  shouts  and  laughter: 

“Now  I  understand  everything.  He  has 
given  the  money  to  the  girl,  but  left  it  to  her 
friends  and  relations  to  advise  her  as  to  what 
she  is  to  do  with  it.” 

Elin’s  blue  eyes  being  still  full  of  bewilder¬ 
ment,  the  Factor  kissed  her  again  and  said: 
“Now  who  do  you  think  has  left  you  this 
great  fortune,  little  one?” 

“  Christian  Christiansson  ?”  asked  the  girl. 
“The  great  Christian  Christiansson.” 

“Certainly!  But  don’t  you  know  who 
Christian  Christiansson  is?  No?  You 
neither,  Anna?” 

.\nna  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the 
discovery.  “  Who  ? ”  she  said,  but  rather  with 
her  lips  than  with  her  voice. 

“  Why,  Oscar  Stephensen — your  son  Oscar, 
who  isn’t  dead  at  all,  and  has  come  back  and 
made  amends  to  ever}’body!  I  always  knew 
there  was  good  stuff  in  my  godson!” 

The  truth  burst  on  Anna  in  a  whirlwind  of 
joy — joy  that  her  son  was  alive,  that  he  had 
come  home  and  justified  her  faith  in  him, 
joy,  too,  though  with  a  twinge  of  pain  in  it, 
that  he  had  gone  away  again,  and  that  further 
trouble  with  Magnus  was  averted.  A  prayer 
gushed  from  her  heart  and  she  wanted  to  go 
down  on  her  knees. 

“  My  son!  ”  she  said  in  a  breathless  whisper. 

“My  father!”  said  Elin,  with  a  tenderness 
the  word  had  never  had  for  her  before. 

The  company  w’ere  now  cackling  and  crow¬ 
ing  again,  but  the  tw’o  women — the  old  one 
and  the  young  one — looked  round  for  Mag¬ 
nus.  He  was  standing  at  the  back,  his  strong 
face  all  broken  up  and  melted.  It  was  not  at 
this  moment  that  the  truth  had  first  burst  on 
him.  That  had  come  like  a  blinding  blow  of 
light  the  instant  he  had  entered  the  guest¬ 
room  and  realized  that  God  did  something 
after  all  in  this  world  of  his  children. 


“Mother — Elin!”  he  cried,  and  he  opened 
his  arms  to  them. 

“It’s  the  miracle,  isn’t  it?”  said  the  girl. 
It  was  the  miracle  indeed. 


CHAPTER  VI 

On  the  east  of  the  plain  and  the  lake  of 
ThingveUir  there  is  a  pass  going  over  the 
mountain  of  Hengel  to  the  little  trading  sta¬ 
tion  of  Eyrarbakki.  It  wands  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  geysers  and  mineral  springs  which  seem 
to  be  always  smoking  against  the  bare  side  of 
the  fell.  They  are  little  pools  of  simmering 
water  in  the  crusted  yellow  earth,  some  of 
them  white  and  sparkling  as  a  star,  some 
round  and  deep  blue  as  a  woman’s  eye,  some 
oval  and  blood-red  like  the  living  heart  of 
some  mammoth  animal. 

You  walk  warily  on  the  pass  between,  for 
the  earth  is  hot  and  thin  under  your  feet, 
and  sometimes  it  throbs  like  the  lid  of  a 
boiling  kettle,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  smoth¬ 
ered  roar  beneath  you  as  of  mighty  battles 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  then  the  pools 
begin  to  boil,  and  send  up  spouts  of  foaming 
water  and  tongues  of  liquid  flame,  and  the 
air  is  full  of  sulphurous  vapor. 

An  awful,  evil,  and  devilish  place,  looking 
like  a  caldron  over  a  circle  of  hellish  fire; 
but  higher  up  the  pass  the  snow  lies  white 
and  calm  and  crisp,  and  higher  still  are  the 
glistening  glaciers,  and  there,  where  the  moun¬ 
tain  quakes  in  its  volcanic  throes,  the  av¬ 
alanche  comes  down  in  winter  so  suddenly 
that  no  man  can  hear  or  see  it,  for  it  is  loud 
as  the  crack  of  doom  and  swift  as  the  shaft  of 
death. 

At  daybreak  that  day  Christian  Christians¬ 
son  was  crossing  this  path  on  his  way  to 
Eyrarbakki,  intending  to  take  ship  to  Nor¬ 
way.  Although  it  was  only  two  hours  since 
he  had  pushed  open  the  guest-room  window 
and  left  the  Inn-Farm,  he  was  already  a 
stronger  and  braver  man.  Then  he  had 
thought  of  nothing  but  ending  everj’thing, 
and  the  shadow  of  self-destruction  had  float^ 
l)efore  him,  but  now  he  saw  clearly  that  until 
God  ordained  that  he  should  die  it  was  his 
duty  to  live.  As  he  had  sinned  so  he  should 
suffer.  He  must  pay  his  penalty  to  its  last 
pang,  its  uttermost  moment.  His  penalty  was 
to  live  on  without  the  love  he  had  forfeited, 
the  happiness  he  had  lost  the  right  to  claim. 
It  was  hard,  but  it  was  just  and  he  must  face 
the  end  without  flincUng.  Welcome  life, 
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then,  as  l»)n}»  as  it  lasted!  Welcome  death 
when  it  was  «lone! 

After  he  had  passe*!  through  the  heat  and 
smoke  and  come  out  on  the  clear  lif'hts  l>eyond, 
he  |>ause<l  to  look  back.  The  world  around 
was  all  white  and  stark  under  the  snow  of 
last  night’s  storm,  but  a  crimson  shaft  from 
the  sun  which  had  not  yet  risen  was  crossing 
the  topmost  peaks,  and  the  lowlands  were  still 
sleeping  in  a  veil  of  mist.  He  thought  he 
could  hear  the  ringing  of  the  church-l)ell,  and 
that  sweet  human  st)und  came  winging  its 
way  up  to  him  through  the  vapt)r  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  pits  as  the  singing  of  a  star  might  rise 
through  the  clouds  of  the  workls  to  the  ears 
of  the  souls  in  heaven. 

Presently  the  sun  stnMle  u|)  and  the  mist 
fell  back,  and  then  he  saw  in  the  valley  far 
below  the  little  church  itself  and  the  home  be 
had  left  l)chind  him.  He  had  left  happiness 
there,  and  love,  and  warm  comfort,  for  that 
was  his  reparation  to  the  dear  ones  he  had 
injured,  and  now  for  his  atonement  to  God 
he  was  going  out  alone,  stripped'  of  every¬ 
thing  and  unknown  to  anyone. 

It  was  as  much  as  he  could  bear  to  think 
of  that,  but  he  smiled  to  himself  sadly  while 
he  pictured  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the  happy 
scene  when  the  girl  would  come  out  with 
the  pocket-book  and  the  auction  would  be 
stopped.  He  thought,  too,  of  his  mother  in 
church,  with  a  soul  full  of  gratitude,  and  saw 
Elin  w’ith  a  ray  of  sunlight  from  the  lead- 
lighted  window  on  the  heart-breaking  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  smile.  It  was  not  thus  that  he 
had  exjwcted  to  leave  them  when  for  ten 
years  he  had  worked  by  the  sweat  of  body 
and  spirit  that  he  might  come  back  and  be 
forgiven.  But  it  was  not  in  this  world  that 
the  prodigal  could  be  taken  back;  not  here 
that  any  earthly  father  could  run  to  meet 
him  and  throw  his  arms  about  his  neck. 
What  he  had  sown  he  must  reap,  and  not 
all  his  penitence  and  tears  could  undo  what 
he  had  done. 

It  was  long  before  he  could  take  his  last  look 
at  the  home  he  was  leaving  forever,  and 
when  at  length  he  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
went  on  he  had  to  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought  that  Thora  would  be  f)leased  with 
him  for  giving  up  their  child  to  Magnus.  Her 
voice  from  the  other  world  seemed  to  come 
to  him  and  say:  “Well  done!  Poor,  brave, 
wounded  heart,  Gcxl’s  angels  rejoice  over 
you!”  But  it  was  hard  to  find  .solace  in 
heavenly  cheer  while  his  blcMHl  ran  warm  and 
yearned  for  human  conij^any. 


Before  he  was  aware  of  it  he  was  at  the 
fo*>t  of  the  glaciers,  tho.se  flat  lone  homes  of 
Nature  never  tOKlden  by  the  knit  of  man  nor 
animal,  where  no  bird  .sings  and  no  flower 
grows,  where  only  the  wind  moans  over  mo¬ 
tionless  billows  of  ice  and  the  sun  rises  in 
a  blank  barrenness  on  chasms  of  the  frozen 
deep.  Looking  back  from  this  place  he  could 
see  nothing  of  the  valley  and  the  houses  of 
men,  nor  of  anything  but  a  wide  circle  of 
mountain-peaks,  all  silent  and  white,  in  which 
he  was  the  only  living  thing.  .\nd  then  the 
feeling  of  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
humanity  amid  these  grand  but  grim  sur¬ 
roundings  elevated  his  senses  and  affecteil 
him  like  music,  like  comixising,  with  a  sort 
of  ecstasy  that  was  partly  rapture  and  |>artly 
pain. 

In  this  ecstasy  of  emotion  he  asked  him¬ 
self  if  his  life  had  been  wastcxl,  if  happiness 
was  gone  from  him  forever,  if,  because  he  hail 
sinned,  there  w’as  nothing  before  him  now 
but  renunciation  and  suffering.  And  then  the 
teaching  of  his  childhood  came  back  to  him 
\vith  a  new  and  sublime  significance,  and  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  lesson  of  life  and  the 
meaning  of  death.  The  lesson  of  life  was 
Duty — to  do  right  without  expectation  of  re¬ 
ward  or  fear  of  punishment — and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  death  was  to  bring  to  the  sinful,  peni¬ 
tent  soul  the  pardon  the  world  could  not  give. 

Then  thank  God  for  life,  but  thank  God 
for  death  also!  Whatever  a  man’s  sin  Nature 
could  not  forget  it,  and  the  laws  of  life  could 
not  forgive,  but  the  mercy  of  God  was  without 
measure  of  guilt  and  the  gates  of  heaven  were 
wide! 

By  this  time  he  was  in  that  mood  in  which 
a  man  of  his  temperament  finds  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  real  from  the  imaginary,  in 
which  he  hears  the  sounds  of  Nature  and 
mistakes  them  for  voices  from  the  other 
world.  He  had  wandered  without  knowing 
it  from  the  path  of  the  pass,  which  was  marked 
by  stones  standing  upright  out  of  the  snow, 
when  the  volcanic  fire  in  the  womb  of  the 
mountain  began  to  shake  it  with  mighty 
throbs,  and  then  suddenly  the  awful  stillness 
was  broken  by  a  crash  and  a  re.sounding 
rumVjle  as  of  echoing  thunder  coming  down 
from  the  snow-capped  heights. 

O.scar  Stephenson  Hid  not  see  nor  hear  nor 
feel  anything.  He  was  only  con.scious  of  a 
burst  of  heavenly  music;  of  a  sense  of  ten 
thousand  angels  .singing  an  anthem,  a  tri¬ 
umphant  jMean  of  prai.se  that  grew  louder  ami 
louder  every  moment;  a  .s«*nst*  of  blinding 
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light  and  of  travelling  at  terrific  velocity  into 
the  realms  of  the  sun;  a  sense  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  of  the  life  of  the  world  being  over, 
its  busy  throngs  gone,  its  pageants  finished, 
its  honors,  distinctions,  castes,  gold,  wealth, 
and  fame  passed  into  nothingness;  a  sense  of 
being  outside  the  great  Judgment  Hall  with 
an  infinite  multitude  of  kings  and  beggars, 
good  men  and  bad,  the  guilty  and  the  in¬ 
nocent,  and  of  kneeling  there  among  the 
meanest  and  most  ashamed;  a  sense  of  a 
spirit  stooping  to  him  and  taking  his  hand 
and  saying  “Come,”  of  looking  up  into  her 
face  and  seeing  it  was  Thora,  and  of  his 
breath  coming  so  fast  and  short  that  he  could 


scarcely  breathe;  a  sense  of  stumbling  along 
with  his  head  down  and  the  spirit  leading 
him  forw’ard  and  singing  as  they  ascended; 
a  sense  of  an  overwhelming  Presence  some¬ 
where  in  front  of  him,  of  the  music  dying 
down  and  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
then  of  an  awful  hush  and  of  a  blessed, 
blessed  Voice  which  said: 

“For  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is 

AUVE  AGAIN,  WAS  LOST  AND  IS  FOUND.” 


A  moment  aftenvard  there  was  no  one  on 
Hengel  mountain — the  great  lone  home  of 
Nature  was  calm  and  white  and  silent. 


WILD-APPLE  blooms  and  a  blue,  blue  sky, 
A  flock  of  wild  geese  trailing  high; 

The  rustle  of  South  breeze,  violet-sweet. 

Caressing  the  grass  with  her  wayward  feet. 

The  sweet,  low  call  of  a  mother-bird. 

Soft  as  the  breath  of  an  unsaid  word; 

The  curious  gaze  of  a  wild  squirrel,  shy. 
Glimpsing  adown  from  his  perch  on  high. 

A  brooklet,  chanting  her  gleaming  beads. 

With  swift-flung  reproof  at  the  dancing  reeds; 

A  lone  bee,  drunken  with  sweets  of  toil. 

Heavy  and  struggling,  weighed  to  the  soil. 

The  dart  of  a  swallow,  the  glancing  shine 
Of  a  dew-drop,  ambient,  amethystine. 

In  the  silvery  sheen  of  a  cobweb  caught; 

All  these  and  more,  has  my  dreaming  wrought. 

Th^  Frost  King’s  reign  has  no  terrors  for  me. 
For  my  dreams  in  a  moment  can  set  me  free, 
A-wandering  ever,  through  shade  or  shine. 

Within  the  bounds  of  a  land  divine. 


(S)\  WitK  the  Procession  /® 


Happcninss  of  the  month— etort—,  personalities,  compact  epitomes  of  events  that  are  makinc  history. 


THE  PEACE  CONGRESS 

While  it  is  probable  enough  that  philan¬ 
thropists  will  cry  Peace!  Peace!  and  there 
will  be  no  universal  peace  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  yet  it  is  evident  that  peace  and  not 
war  has  become  the  normal  condition  of  the 
world.  From  universal  free  fighting  to  spo¬ 
radic  war;  that  has  been  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  movements  for  international  ar¬ 
bitration  become  more  general,  continuous, 
and  serious.  They  attract  wider  interest; 
and  the  immense  expense  of  war  makes  Gov¬ 
ernments  better  inclined  toward  peace.  The 
Thirteenth  International  Peace  Congress,  heUl 
at  Boston  last  fall,  was  received  with  respect. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to 
deride  peace  societies.  Religious  hatreds 
have  been  at  least  as  ferocious  as  inter¬ 
national  hatreds.  At  the  Boston  Congress, 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants  of  many 
denominations  attended  a  prayer-meeting. 
More  toleration,  more  of  the  spirit  of  peace 
prevails,  and  the  world  is  gradually  becoming 
conscious  of  its  unity.  The  work  is  slow, 
but  it  advances.  The  wish  for  peace  widens. 
It  will  grow.  It  does  grow.  The  dreamer  of 
universal  peace  will  be  justified  some  day. 


“THE  GIRL  FARMER  OF  LAPEER” 

Maud  Stratton,  of  Lapeer,  Mich.,  is  a 
pretty,  brown-eyed,  brown-haired  girl  of 
nineteen,  full  of  talent,  popular  in  society. 
She  “runs”  a  200-acre  farm.  Works  on  it 
ten  hours  a  day,  besides  keeping  the  hired 
men  to  their  tasks.  Wears,  among  other 
things,  a  big  sun-hat  and  blue-jeans  over¬ 
alls.  No  hired  man  can  beat  her  at  speed¬ 
ing  the  plough.  Her  mowing-machine  sets 
the  pace  for  the  others.  She  hoes,  rakes, 
pitches,  thrashes,  milks,  digs  potatoes,  builds 
fences,  saws  wood.  This  last  occupation  is 
conceded  to  be  the  hardest  work  in  the  world. 
She  drives  her  own  “stuff”  to  market.  She 
“builds”  as  good  a  load  of  hay  as  any  man 


in  Michigan  can  “build. ”  She  is  more  than 
a  fair  weather-prophet.  She  rides  bareback. 
She  “breaks”  wild  colts.  But,  alas!  she  says 
that  she’ll  “never  marry  a  farmer.”  For 
“there’s  too  much  work  in  that  sort  of  life.” 
The  resolutions  of  a  young  woman  of  nine¬ 
teen  are  subject  to  revision.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  decent  and  doable  which  the  young 
woman  of  to-day  can’t  do  ? 


CHICAGO’S  UNDERGROUND  FREIGHT 
TUNNEL 

The  New  York  Subway  has  been  adver¬ 
tised  and  celebrated  copiously.  Everybody 
knows  about  it.  Meanwhile  scarcely  a  word 
has  been  said  about  a  great  and  original 
Chicago  enterprise,  an  underground  system 
of  freight  transportation.  New  York  sends 
passengers  out  of  the  air  and  sun  into  crN'pts. 
Chicago  hopes  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the 
streets  by  carrying  freight,  coal,  and  ashes  in 
tunnels,  twenty-five  feet  under  the  ground. 
The  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  will  be  able  to 
handle  50,000  tons  of  freight  a  day  on  and 
after  January  1,  1905.  Factories  and  stores 
along  the  “loop”  are  being  built  with  sub¬ 
basements  on  a  level  with  the  tunnels.  These 
sub-basements  will  be  used  as  freight-yards 
and  shipping-rooms.  The  freight-cars  are  of 
steel  and  iron.  The  third-rail  system  is  em¬ 
ployed.  So  quietly  has  the  work  been  car¬ 
ried  on  that  few  persons  had  heard  of  this 
subway  before  twelve  miles  of  it  had  been 
built.  For  more  than  three  years  a  thousand 
men  were  at  work  on  the  excavations,  yet  the 
immense  mass  of  material  was  taken  away 
without  choking  traffic  or  even  adding  per¬ 
ceptibly  to  street  congestion.  The  Illinois 
Tunnel  Company  has  spent  some  ten  millions 
on  its  idea.  The  projectors  expect  to  handle 
a  good  deal  of  the  enormous  freight  tonnage 
of  Chicago.  They  expect  to  haul  a  good  share 
of  the  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  burnt 
within  the  “  loop,”  and  hauled  by  team.  They 
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expect  to  carry  a  great  deal  of  ashes  and 
rubbish.  The  experiment  will  be  watched 
eagerly  by  other  “  congested  ”  cities. 


WHY  DOES  THE  CURVED  BALL 
CURVE  ? 

A  STATUE  would  have  been  built  long  ago 
of  the  deep-revolving,  scientific  pitcher  who 
was  the  first  to  pitch  a  curved  or  “curve” 
ball,  but  like  the  invention  and  first  use  of 
anajsthetics,  the  honor  of  the  discovery  is 
claimed  by  many.  For  the  present,  star-eyed 
Science  must  content  herself  with  explaining 
how  and  why  the  base-ball  curve  curv’es. 
The  pitcher  gives  the  ball  a  “twist,”  pitches 
a  “twister.”  But  how  does  the  twist  make  the 
curve  ?  Throw  a  ball  in  any  direction,  and  it 
would  go  on  in  a  straight  line  forever,  if  our 
old  friend,  gravitation,  would  take  a  holiday. 
Everj’body  knows  that.  Some  force  of  re¬ 
sistance  must  come  in  when  a  ball  leaves  its 
natural  straight  path  and  takes  to  curving. 
The  Scientific  American  tells  us  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  causes  the  curve.  The  atmosphere, 
an  elastic,  compressible  gas,  acts  as  a  “con¬ 
tinuous  air-cushion”  on  the  ball,  which  leaves 
the  pitcher’s  hand  with  a  “  rapid,  rotary  mo¬ 
tion.”  The  friction  or  resistance  of  this  con¬ 
tinuous  cushion  changes  the  course  of  the  ball 
in  the  direction  given  by  the  rotary  motion. 
Thus,  a  right-handed  pitcher  gives  the  ball 
“a  rapid,  centrifugal,  rotary  motion”  to  the 
left,  and  the  ball  goes  to  the  left  because  the 
atmosphere  is  compressed  into  an  elastic 
cushion  right  ahead  of  the  ball,  by  the  rapid 
forward  and  rotary  motion,  and  the  friction, 
very  strong  in  front  of  the  ball,  guides  it  in  the 
direction  it  is  turning.  Let  us  remember  this 
wisdom  when  the  “  diamond  ”  blooms  again, 
next  spring. 

TRUSTING  MILLINERS 

The  published  balance-sheet  of  a  London 
millinery  establishment  shows  unpaid  debts 
of  $150,000.  The  more  fashionable  a  milli¬ 
nery  shop,  the  larger  and  longer  its  credit-list. 
Indeed,  although  Americans  learn  rapidly, 
comparatively  few  of  them  have  master^  the 
art  of  living  on  credit  to  the  extent  that  it 
prevails  in  England.  Some  English  sociolo- 
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gist  wonders  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
the  combined  debts  due  to  the  London  mil¬ 
liner  would  amount  to.  Perhaps  we  need  not 
worry  about  those  milliners.  They  are  sure 
to  raise  their  prices  high  enough  to  make 
good  all  the  credit  they  give  and  the  “bad 
debts”  they  allow  to  be  contracted.  A  nobler 
question  rises  in  the  mind  and  cries  for  an¬ 
swer:  What  bold  mathematician  will  tell  us 
the  annual  hat-bill  of  feminine  America?  At 
present,  married  men  can  only  compare  notes 
on  the  sly  and  darkly  estimate  an  enormous 
total.  ’Tis  well  spent,  though,  whatever  it  be. 

PRIVATE  CAR  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  Juliana 
Dekol,  “Queen  of  California,”  travell^  from 
Denver  to  the  World’s  Fair  Cream  and 
Butter  Makers’  Convention  in  her  own 
•‘sumptuously  appointed  private  car”  on  the 
kock  Island  Limited.  Nothing  is  too  gfxxl 
for  a  cow  whose  “record”  is  “five  times  her 
weight  in  milk  in  one  hundred  days.”  Own¬ 
ers  of  private  cars,  please  notice. 

VAGARIES  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE 

From  near  El  Paso  to  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico, 
the  Rio  Grande  is  the  boundary  or  division 
line  between  the  United  States  arid  Mexico. 
Its  north  shore  is  American.  Its  south  shore 
is  Mexican.  The  atlases  put  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  on  the  northern  side.  The  citizens  of 
Brownsville  woke  up  the  other  day  to  find 
that  the  capricious  river,  taking  advantage  of 
a  flood,  had  poured  itself  into  a  long  disused 
channel  and  was  flowing  to  the  north  of 
Brownsville.  A  feeble  little  stream  occupies 
the  old  bed  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  but 
the  river  flows  on  the  north  side  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  and  10,000  Brownsvil- 
lians  and  600,000  acres  of  good  Lone  Star 
land  are  separated  from  Texas.  The  people 
of  Cameron  County,  of  which  Brownsville  is 
the  county-seat,  now  take  the  ferry,  instead 
of  driving  or  riding,  to  their  county  capital. 
What  one  flood  has  done,  another  flood  may 
undo.  The  boundary  may  be  rectified  and 
Brownsville  restored  to  Texas.  These  little 
eccentricities  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  not  new 
nor  uncommon.  Last  year,  at  Hidalgo,  above 
Brownsville,  the  flood  transferred  a  big  tract 
of  Mexican  land  to  the  United  States.  Fort¬ 
unately,  there  is  an  International  Water 
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Boundary  Commission  to  correct  the  vagaries 
of  the  river.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande  was 
drained  suddenly  for  sixty  miles  below  and 
ninety  miles  above  El  Paso.  The  water  had 
sunk  into  a  chasm. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  GOD 

The  name  of  Lhasa,  the  famous  d’hibetan 
capital  and  holy  city,  means  “Country  of 
God.”  The  Rev.  Kkai  Kawaguchi,  who 
lived  there  for  almost  a  year,  1901-02,  de¬ 
scribes  the  architecture  of  Lhasa  as  like  that 
of  the  rest  of  'I'hibet:  houses  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  lighted  from  the  top  by  glassless  sky¬ 
lights,  unplaned  timbers  and  boards,  earth 
floors,  the  ceiling  covered  with  white  cloth. 
The  people  sleep  and  receive  their  guests  on 
a  carpet  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  U'he  flat 
roofs  of  the  castle-shaped,  stone  temples  are 
covered  with  a  sort  of  cement.  “God’s 
country,”  so  often  used  by  Americans  as  an 
affectionate  phrase  for  their  native  or  home 
state,  seems  sarcastic  when  applied  to  Lhasa, 
a  filthy  town,  like  all  Oriental  towns.  The 
Thibetan  is  no  cleaner  than  the  Chinese. 
Noodles  are  the  chief  article  sold  in  tlve  res¬ 
taurants.  The  one  ostensible  purpose  in  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lhasa  is  to  be  like 
Buddha.  According  to  this  Japanese,  who 
is  probably  prejudiced,  they  seem  to  be 
mild,  but  are  really  cmel.  We  can’t  believe 
that  a  people  nourished  by  noodles  can  be 
cmel. 


THE  LONGEST  PIPE  LINE 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  notoriously 
long  arms.  They  are  now  pumping  oil  from 
Indian  Territory  to  New  Jersey  through  “the 
longest  pipe  line  in  the  world,”  another  super¬ 
lative  triumph.  The  National  Transit  Com¬ 
pany,  a  branch  of  the  world -shadowing  Stand¬ 
ard,  lays  this  pipe  at  the  cost  of  some  baga¬ 
telle  of  millions.  From  Red  Fork,  among 
the  Creeks,  the  line  goes  on,  burrowing  under 
the  Osages  and  Cherokees,  up  the  Chanute, 
in  Kansas,  and  then  through  Kansas  City  and 
Whiting,  Ind.,  to  Bayonne.  It  takes  20,000 
barrels  to  fill  the  line  enough  to  bring  the 


oil  to  the  Standard’s  Kansas  City  refinery. 
Early  in  1904,  the  price  of  Indian  Territory 
and  Kansas  oil  was  reduced  because  the 
storage  tanks  at  Caney,  Kan.,  were  full,  and 
the  company  “  did  not  wish  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction.”  The  capacity  of  the  Caney  tanks 
has  been  raised  from  250,000  to  750,000 
barrels,  and  will  soon  be  raised  to  1 ,000,000. 
The  price  w’as  allowed  to  go  up  when  the  new 
line  w’as  opened.  The  Standard  has  such  a 
judicious,  grandmotherly  w’ay  of  regulating 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ! 


COOKING  AND  DIVORCE 

Talking  on  domestic  science  to  the  Par¬ 
ents’  Club  of  the  Normal  Practice  School  of 
Chicago,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Evans  said: 

“Bad  cooking  and  ignorance  of  household 
matters  generally  cause  most  of  the  divorces.” 

We  know  better  than  to  rush  into  these 
tickli.sh  matters.  We  content  ourselves  with 
repeating  what  seems  rather  a  hard  saying. 

TAX  RECEIPTS  OF  THIRST  AND 
SMOKE 

In  1903,  the  revenue  of  the  United  States 
from  the  tax  on  spirits  was  $131,000,000,  from 
the  beer-tax  $47, 000, 000 — a  total  of  $178,000.- 
000.  State  and  local  revenues  from  liquor 
and  beer  licenses  amount  to  a  large  sum  be¬ 
sides.  The  revenue  of  Great  Britain  from 
excise  and  custom  taxes  on  intoxicants  aver¬ 
ages  about  $163,000,000.  France  collects 
$100,000,000  a  year  from  the  ta.\es  on  spirits, 
beer,  wine,  and  so  forth,  custom  duties  not 
included.  Thirsty  little  Holland  and  tem¬ 
perate  Italy  get  about  $20,000,000  froni  these 
taxes.  The  Russian  Government  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  official 
estimate  of  the  revenue  from  this  source  for 
1904  was  $358,000,000,  an  appalling  sum. 
“  I  will  not  smoke,  I  will  not  chew,”  said  little 
Robbie  Reed.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  will  and  do.  In  the  fiscal  year  clos¬ 
ing  June  30,  1904,  the  United  States  had  a 
revenue  of  $20,122,415.59  from  the  tax 
on  6,707,471,863  cigars;  from  the  tax  on 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  $19,719,- 
042.61.  Some  of  us  have  imagined  that  snu^« 
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taking  was  on  the  wane.  Yet  in  1903,  20,- 
157,580  pounds  of  this  titillator  were  made  in 
the  United  States,  actually  an  increa.se  of 
more  than  1,300,000  pounds  over  the  figures 
for  1902.  In  spite  of  anti-cigarette  leagues 
and  legislation,  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
more  of  cigarettes  were  made.  But  even  then 
there  are  some  eight  hundred  thousand  less 
than  were  made  ten  years  ago.  More  chew¬ 
ing  and  smoking  tobacco,  more  cigarettes, 
more  .snuff;  78,918,670  fewer  cigars.  Such 
is  the  smoke  record. 

30 

TOO  MUCH  PROGRESS 

The  City  Council  of  Venice  has  voted  to 
buy  several  electric  launches  to  be  used  on  the 
canals.  The  City  Council  of  Venice  ought 
to  be  dumped  into  the  canals.  The  gondola 
should  reign  unchallenged  in  Venice,  where, 
as  in  Florence,  every  “modern  improve¬ 
ment”  is  an  anachronism  and  an  imperti¬ 
nence.  Florence  has  been  much  spoiled  and 
despoiled.  Venice  has  lost  the  Campanile  and 
gained  the  electric  launch. 


THE  GODDESS  FROM  THE  MACHINE 

Singing  for  phonograph  seems  to  be  as 
high-paid  musical  exercise  as  there  is.  A 
phonograph  company  has  offered  a  prima 
donna,  who  sings  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  this  winter,  $14,000  for  four  songs. 
That  is,  $6,000  as  soon  as  the  songs  are  sung 
and  $2,000  a  year  for  four  years  as  a  reward 
for  not  singing  into  any  other  machine.  Great 
and  many  are  the  means  of  income  of  a  god¬ 
dess  of  grand  opera.  She  could  live  splen¬ 
didly  on  what  she  can  get  for  using  a  pill,  a 
perfume,  a  piano,  or  a  phonograph. 

30 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA 

Lord  Radstock,  an  English  nobleman 
who  has  been  in  India  a  number  of  times 
in  behalf  of  missionary  work  there,  is  much 
encouraged  by  the  result  of  his  observations 
during  a  visit  this  year.  He  insists  that  the 
disposition  of  some  critics  to  look  upon  the 
labors  of  the  Christian  missionaries  in  India 


as  essentially  a  failure  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts.  He  quotes  the  census  reports  as  show¬ 
ing  that  the  number  of  Indian  Christians  has 
increased  as  much  as  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
in  some  cases  even  fifty,  per  cent,  in  the  last 
ten  years.  He  finds  much  interest  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  some  of  the  Hindoos.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  Lord  Radstock’s  critics 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Hindoos — 
there  are  200,000,000  of  them  in  India — are 
prevented  by  their  notions  of  caste  from 
appreciating  the  Christian  doctrine  that  all 
souls  are  equal  before  God.  Is  Christ,  asso¬ 
ciating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  intellectual  Hindoo  ? 

30 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  HUSBANDS 

Salaams  and  all  honorable  salutation  to 
the  women  of  the  Paola  Social  Society  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.  This  is  a  club  to  define  and 
guard  the  rights  of  women  whose  husbands 
belong  to  clubs  and  for  the  reduction  of  said 
husbands  to  humbleness  and  their  proper 
dimensions.  These  admirable  women  are 
going  to  “unionize”  their  households,  form 
certain  rules  and  regulations  which  their 
husbands  must  obey,  and  teach  men  to  know 
their  place.  Men  may  still  be  permitted  to 
fix  the  hours  at  which  meals  shall  be  served, 
but  they  must  be  on  hand  at  the  designated 
time.  No  deviation  from  schedule  time. 
The  unionists  mean  to  have  shorter  hours  and 
more  leisure.  We  have  no  doubt  that  ulti¬ 
mately  they  will  force  their  husbands  to  re¬ 
sign  from  their  clubs;  at  least,  they  will  not 
allow  them  to  have  a  latch-key,  except  during 
good  behavior. 

30 

TRENT  WATERWAY 

Without  any  noises  Canada  has  made  re¬ 
markable  progress  in  the  last  ten  years  on 
a  continuous  waterway  from  Georgian  Bay  to 
Lake  Ontario.  The  distance  is  203  miles, 
over  165  of  which  steamers  already  ply.  The 
completion  of  only  three  miles  more  of  canal 
will  throw  open  this  whole  wonderful  system, 
called  the  Trent  Waterway.  It  runs  from 
Midland,  on  Georgian  Bay,  through  Lake 
Simcoe,  the  Kawartha  Lakes,  Otonabee 
River,  and  Trent  River,  to  Quinte  Bay,  an 
arm  of  Lake  Ontario.  Unparalleled  in  North 
America,  and  unequalled  by  similar  construc¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  is  the  Hydraulic  Lift  Lock, 
at  Peterborough,  Ont.,  a  single  automatic 
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lock,  described  as  “doing  the  work  of  five 
ordinary  locks,”  and  overcoming  a  fall  of 
sixty-five  feet.  The  Trent  Waterway  is 
built  for  8oo-ton  barges,  each  holding  25,000 
bushels.  They  will  be  towed  in  fours  by 
steam  barges.  They  will  load  at  Midland 
from  big  lake  “freighters,”  and  are  expected  to 
make  the  passage  to  Montreal  in  seven  days. 
There  their  cargoes  will  be  loaded  direct  on 
ocean  steamers.  Canada  has  spent  five  mill¬ 
ions  and  expects  to  spend  five  millions  more 
on  the  Waterway,  an  absurdly  small  sum  for 
a  route  which  will  make  the  distance  from 
the  Great  I.akes  to  Liverpool,  via  the  Trent 
Waterway  and  Montreal,  seven  hundred 
miles  less  than  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  New 
York.  The  difficulties  of  fog  and  winter 
navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  have  to  be 
considered,  but  the  Americans  will  have  to 
stir  their  stumps.  Canada  is  making  an 
enormous  and  an  intelligent  effort  to  be  the 
cheapest  carrier  of  the  export  grain  of  the 
Northwest. 

Since  good  old  Noah  put  ofT  in  his  ark,  O, 

Ne’er  realm  was  so  happy  as  that  of  King  Darco. 
Sure,  it  ought  to  be  free  from  all  care  and  all 

cark,  O; 

No  policemen  has  it,  no  laws,  and  no  taxes. 

Which  is  why  I  axes: 

Was  e’er  realm  so  happy  as  that  of  King  Darco? 

Some  French  officers  on  a  map-making 
journey  have  discovered,  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Tunisia,  a  tiny  archipelago  of  four 
islands  inhabited  by  some  eighty  fisherfolk 
and  ruled  by  King  Darco,  the  wisest  of  sov¬ 
ereigns  past  or  present.  The  subjects  live  in 
caves,  just  as  the  New  Yorker  will  have  to 
do  some  time.  There  are  no  laws,  no  taxes, 
no  policemen.  That  must  be  the  real  Ely¬ 
sium  and  Isles  of  the  Blest. 

A* 

CURING  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE 

At  the  fifty-fifth  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Professor  Ayres,  of  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  is  said 
to  have  “startled  the  convention  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  believed  that  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease,  in  the  early  stages,  at  least,  was  curable.” 
His  treatment  consists  in  the  injection  of 
drugs  directly  into  the  kidneys.  According 
to  the  newspaper  accounts,  he  has  cured 
forty-three  cases,  and  out  of  ninety-three 
which  he  has  treated  only  one  “failed  entirely 
to  respond.”  It  is  said  by  many  that  in  the 


early  stages — rather  an  indefinite  phrase — of 
Bright’s  disease,  a  patient  can  cure  himself 
by  a  rigid  devotion  to  buttermilk.  We  have 
known  at  least  one  man,  a  very  brilliant  man, 
who  found  this  simple  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease.  After  three  months  of  nothing  but 
buttermilk,  he  said  that  he  preferred  to  die, 
and  he  died. 


OUR  NEXT-DOOR  NEIGHBOR  AMONG 
THE  FIXED  STARS 

The  astronomers  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
in  California,  have  determined  by  the  spec¬ 
troscope  the  distance  from  the  earth  of  Alpha 
Centauri,  A  of  the  Man-Horse,  the  fi.xed  star 
nearest  to  this  tight  little  planet.  The  spec¬ 
troscope  corroborates  the  telescope.  So  in¬ 
credibly  distant  is  this  nearest  fixed  star,  that 
light,  with  its  speed  of  186,000  miles  a  second, 
takes  four  years  and  a  quarter  to  come  from 
Alpha  Centauri  to  human  eyes.  Can  anybody 
think  of  this  outpost  of  the  unljounded  world 
of  worlds  without  awe  and  humility  and  a 
kind  of  terror?  Man,  petty  man! 

A* 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  AUSTRALIA 

The  rivalry  between  Melbourne  and  Syd¬ 
ney  prevented  the  choice  of  either  of  them  as 
the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
It  was  decided  to  look  for  a  capital  in  “the 
bush,”  and  Dalgety,  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Snowy  River,  near  the  border  of  Victoria 
and  in  the  southeast  angle  of  New  South 
Wales,  is  to  be  the  happy  site  of  Australian 
official  architecture  and  the  head-centre  of 
Australian  politics.  A  very  modest  village  is 
Dalgety  at  present,  consisting  of  a  few  weather¬ 
worn  houses  and  a  population  of  a  hundred; 
not  big  enough  to  have  postal  delivery.  The 
Cinderella  of  capitals!  The  snows  of  Mount 
Kosciusko,  forty  miles  away,  yield  Snowy 
River  a  steadier  water-supply  than  most  Aus¬ 
tralian  streams  enjoy.  The  region  is  fertile. 
Dalgety  is  on  plains  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  nights  will  be  cool,  even 
in  the  dry  season.  The  nearest  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  Cooma,  is  thirty  miles  distant.  Eden, 
a  port  of  call  for  coast  steamers  from  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  is  Dalgety’s  outlet  to  the  sea. 
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The  Australians  have  the  o|)jK»rtunity  to  do 
for  Dalgety  what  L’F^nfant  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  done  for  Washington,  likewise  a 
fiat  capital,  now  far  the  most  beautiful  and 
agreeable  of  American  cities,  and  destined  to 
be  greatly  more  beautiful,  unless  false  econ¬ 
omy  and  bungling  politicians  interfere  with 
its  development. 


SOME  INTERESTING  WORKS  PRODUCED 
IN  ENGLAND 

Although  New  York,  the  hub  of  .America  s 
musical  universe,  offers  nothing  whatever  of 
interest  to  the  music-lover  between  .\pril  and 
November,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  cap¬ 
itals  of  Europe — particularly  with  England. 
For  in  London  during  the  late  .spring,  summer, 
and  early  autumn,  one  may  hea  the  premises 
of  important  new'  ojieras,  tone-|X)ems,  an<l 
symphonies;  while  in  the  provinces  that  fa¬ 
vorite  diversion  of  the  artistic  Britisher — the 
musical  festival — flourishes  like  the  green  bay- 
tree.  For  example,  within  recent  months 
London  has  witnessed  the  first  production 
upon  English  soil  of  Massenet’s  opera,  “  Hero- 
diade”;  and  in  the  concert-halls  of  the  British 
metropolis,  and  at  various  out-of-town  fes¬ 
tivals,  have  been  heard  important  novelties 
by  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  Sir  Hubert  Parr>',  Gran- 
v’lle  Bantock,  Arthur  Her\’ey,  Edward  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Cyril  Scott  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  popular  young  actor  of  that  name). 

Massenet’s  biblical  drama 

Concerning  Massenet’s  “Herodiade”  there 
is  an  interesting  tale.  The  work  was  written 
during  Massenet’s  salad  days,  and  so  is  a 
novelty  only  in  respect  of  its  English  produc¬ 
tion.  When  it  was  proposed  to  give  it  in  Lon¬ 
don,  that  remarkable  functionary,  the  British 
censor,  protested.  This  individual,  it  appears, 
took  exception  to  the  opera  on  the  ground 
that  it  dealt  with  biblical  personages — John 
the  Baptist,  Herod,  Herodias,  Salome,  and 
the  High  Priest.  Therefore  (although  orato¬ 
rios  introducing  biblical  characters — and 
even,  in  the  case  of  Elgar’s  “The  Apostle,” 
the  Saviour  himself — are  freely  sanctioned), 
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the  gentleman  who  represents  the  censorship 
insisted  that  the  production  of  Massenet’s 
o|)era,  in  its  original  form,  would  be  an  offence 
against  public  morals  and  religious  propriety; 
and  it  was  necessar>’,  in  order  to  present  the 
work  at  Covent  Garden,  to  make  radical 
alterations  in  its  text.  The  title  of  the  opera 
was  accordingly  changed  to  “  Salome  ” ;  Herod 
l)ecame  “Moriame,  King  of  Ethiopia”; 
Herodias  was  transformed  into  “  Hesatoade  ” ; 
John  the  Baptist  became  “Jean”:  thus  in¬ 
geniously  masked,  the  opera  was  performed, 
British  religiosity  was  placated,  and  the  pro¬ 
prieties  triumphantly  defended.  The  libretb* 
of  the  new  “Salome”  departs  widely  from 
the  scriptural  original,  but  is, still  recogniz¬ 
able  as  the  ancient  and  tragic  tale  of  the 
prophet,  the  king,  and  the  tempieramental 
dancing-girl.  The  music  with  which  Mas¬ 
senet  has  invested  this  altered  fabric  of  bib¬ 
lical  ?tor>'  and  interpolated  legend  is  in  his 
usual  manner.  Massenet  has  been  called  by 
some  “Mile.  Wagner,”  and  he  betrays  his 
dejiendence  upon  the  giant  of  Baireuth  by 
a  ce.'tain  striving  after  effects  of  tragedy 
which  liecome,  in  the  issue,  politely  melo- 
dramat’e.  But  M.  Massenet  is  indisputablv 
a  clever  and  able  musician ;  and  in  “  Salome  ” 
there  are  numerous  evidences  of  his  refined 
and  practised  artistry — even  if  one  cannot 
conc^e  to  him  the  possession  of  powerful 
individuality  and  high  imaginative  force. 


ELGAR’S  “dream  CHILDREN” 

A  new  piece  for  orchestra  by  Mr.  Elgar, 
“Dream  Children,”  was  given  recently  in 
London  under  Henrj’  Wood’s  direction.  The 
austerely  mystical  compo.ser  of  “The  Dream 
of  Gerontius”  and  “The  Apostles”  appiears 
to  have  bent  his  fancy  toward  lighter  and 
more  amiably  gracious  themes.  “Dream 
Children  ”  was  inspired  by  an  essay  of  Charles 
Lamb’s,  and  discloses  Elgar  in  an  unfamiliar 
mood.  The  score  is  not  procurable  here: 
but  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  and  accomplished  of  English  crit¬ 
ics,  has  given  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  quality  of 
Elgar’s  new  work.  In  this  music,  writes  Mr. 
Blackburn  in  a  poetic  and  appreciative  anal¬ 
ysis,  “Elgar  delves  into  the  finest  things  of 
childhood.  .  .  .  Such  a  great  musician  as 
he  may  well  dream  of  those  children  who 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  toward 
whom  he  beckons  to  come  over  the  sea  of 
silence — who  never  come,  but  who  allow  him 
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to  dream  of  the  mystery  of  that  which  is  some¬ 
times  forever  denied,  but  which  is  at  all 
times  the  inspiration  of  highest  thought.” 

AN  ORATORIO  BY  AN  ENGLISH  ACADEMIC 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  a  distinguished  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  eider  school  of  British  music- 
makers,  enters  the  field  of  current  creative 
activity  with  a  new  oratorio  of  conventional 
mould:  “The  Love  that  Casteth  out  Fear.” 
Sir  Hubert  is,  as  we  all  know,  an  uncom¬ 
promising  Academic — such  mcxlerns  as  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss  and  Claude  Debussy  would  be, 
we  imagine,  anathema  to  him.  But  he  has 
knowletlge,  skill,  constructive  technique,  in 
abundance,  and  his  new  oratorio  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  importance  as  representing,  with  a  dig¬ 
nity  and  a  beauty  of  its  own,  the  school  which 
Mendelssohn  estab‘lishe<l  in  British  musical 
art.  An  innovation  worthy  of  remark  in 
“The  Love  that  Casteth  out  Fear”  is  an 
invisible  semi-chorus,  which  chants  the  words 
of  the  L«)rd. 

TWO  WORKS  FROM  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

A  new  “rhapstxly”  for  chorus  and  orches¬ 
tra,  by  Granville  Bantock,  was  given  its  first 
hearing  at  the  Gloucester  Festival.  It  is 
called  “The  Time  Spirit” — though  how  the 
title  a])plies  is  not  clear,  so  far  as  the  general 
public  has  been  informed.  Mr.  Bantock  be¬ 
longs  wholly  to  the  younger  school  of  British 
composers — the  school  which  depends  u{x)n 
Strauss  and  Wagner  for  a  large  share  of  its 
inspiration.  His  new  rhapsody  is  vivid  and 
graphic,  although  the  utterance  which  one 
hears  in  it  is  not  so  evidently  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Bantock  as  of  those  more  eminent  mas¬ 
ters  whom  we  have  indicated.  Mr.  Bantock 
is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  capacities  and 
potentialities  of  the  modern  orchestra,  and  he 
makes  the  most  of  the  material  which  his 
inspiration  affords  him. 

A  work  in  the  same  class  is  Arthur  Hervey’s 
“In  the  East,”  a  tone-poem  for  orchestra 
produced  at  the  Cardiff  Festival.  Mr.  Hervey 
— a  modern,  like  his  brother  composer,  Mr. 
Bantock — is  more  brilliant  in  technical  skill 
and  of  more  distinguished  imagination.  In 
his  musical  apostrophe  to  the  East,  he  has 
caught  with  peculiar  felicity  the  essential  color 
and  atmosphere  of  the  Orient,  and  has  ex¬ 
pressed  them  in  an  order  of  tone-poetiy  that 
produces  an  instant  and  irresistible  impres¬ 
sion  of  eloquence  and  picturesqueness. 


A  <0  Rff^iT 


MR.  BLA.SHFIELD’.S  NEW  DECORATIONS 

Decorative  art,  so  long  neglected  in  this 
country,  is  at  present  enjoying  unwonted  vogue, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  increasing  numljer  of  splen¬ 
did  public  buildings  in  the  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  interest  which  attaches  to  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  Herter’s  decorative  compositions  for  the 
new  National  Park  Bank  building  in  this  city  is 
more  than  duplicated  by  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield’s  mural  decorations  for 
the  new  State  Capjtol  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Blashfield’s  work  fulfils  the  strictest  require¬ 
ments  of  mural  painting;  he  is  not  a  plein- 
airist  nor  a  faddist  of  any  description,  but  a 
bom  mural  painter.  The  two  lunettes,  which 
he  is  at  present  completing  in  the  galleries  of 
the  American  Fine  Arts  Society,  are  remark¬ 
able  for  subdued  beauty  of  color  and  formal 
grace  of  distribution  and  arrangement.  The 
first  lunette  represents  the  discoverers  and  cixil- 
izers  of  the  State  led  to  the  sources  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  shows  the  Manitou,  or  Great 
Spirit,  seated  under  a  pine-tree  in  the  centre  of 
the  composition.  In  the  companion  lunette  is 
symbolized  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  guise 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  riding  on  a 
float  of  sheaves  drawn  by  a  pair  of  white  o.xen. 
The  attendant  figures  and  subsidiar}-  groups 
are  in  each  case  happily  distributed,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  both  lunettes  is  harmonious  and  yet 
appropriately  varied.  There  are  always  in 
Mr.  Blashfield’s  art  subtle  and  exquisite  echoes 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  these  two  lunettes 
are  no  e.xception.  They  embody  a  deeper 
and  yet  more  gracious  beauty  than  the  work 
of  many  of  his  colleagues,  and  for  nobility  and 
a  certain  delicate,  suave  rejxjse  they  have  no 
parallel  in  contemporar)'  mural  decoration. 

NEW  YORK’S  LATIN  QUARTER 

There  is  every  reason  to  predict  that  New 
York  will  shortly  boast  a  Latin  Quarter  of 
its  own — less  picturesquely  frivolous  than  that 
of  Paris,  but  suflSciently  characteristic  to  war¬ 
rant  the  name.  The  attempt  to  localize  art- 
endeavor  has  often  been  tried  before — in 
West  Tenth  Street,  in  Washington  Square,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Carnegie  Studios,  and  else¬ 
where,  but  has  always  met  with  indifferent 
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success.  The  recently  formed  Artists’  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  studios  in  East  Thirty-fourth 
Street  seems,  however,  to  pt)ssess  elements  of 
permanency.  Here  at  last  is  a  nucleus  which 
may  develop  into  something  not  only  divert¬ 
ing  but  beneficial.  The  leading  spirits  in  the 
movement  are  for  the  most  part  ex-students 
of  the  real  Quarter,  and  among  them  are  sev¬ 
eral  one-time  pupik  of  Bouguereau,  G^rome, 
Constant,  and  other  j)rominent  French  paint¬ 
ers.  Mr.  T.  Dart  Walker  is  the  business 
manager  of  the  Association  and  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Goode  is  its  secretary,  and  between  them  they 
have  done  much  to  place  matters  on  a  firm 
footing.  The  living-rooms  and  studios  of  the 
Association  are  well  lighted  and  workman¬ 
like,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will  be  more 
elaborately  furnished.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Artists’  Association  to  give  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  illustrations  both  for  magazines 
and  books,  and  admirable  facilities  in  the 
way  of  costumes  and  models  are  provided. 
During  the  autumn  and  winter  there  will  be 
weekly  exhibitions  and  receptions  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the  artists  and 
the  public  in  closer  touch  with  each  other. 
It  sounds  a  trifle  matter  of  fact  perhaps,  but 
who  would  care  to  believe  that  Bohemia 
was  entirely  of  the  past,  or  that  Musette 
would  never  smile  again? 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  LAST? 

Scientists  and  artists  the  world  over  are 
vastly  interested  in  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Koenig,  the  celebrated  German  investigator, 
who  claims  to  have  solved  the  problem  of 
color  photography.  In  a  paper  recently  read 
before  a  congress  of  scientists  assembled  at 
Breslau,  the  doctor,  while  declining  to  divulge 
the  secrets  of  his  process,  declared  that  it  was 
so  simple  that  an  amateur  could  employ  it 
with  successful  results.  Each  object  pho¬ 
tographed  in  this  manner  is  said  to  retain  its 
original  shades,  the  very  hair  and  complexion 
of  the  sitter  corresponding  faithfully  to  na¬ 
ture’s  tints.  The  process  is  inexpensive,  and 
prints  in  full  color  can  be  obtained  in  less 
than  a  minute  after  the  negative  is  taken. 
If  Dr.  Koenig  has  not  been  carried  away 
by  premature  enthusiasm,  and  if  his  claims 
can  really  be  substantiated,  he  w’ill  rank 
among  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  scientists, 
and  will  have  solved  a  problem  which  has 
baffled  his  colleagues  for  half  a  century. 
It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  influence  such 
a  di.scovery  would  have  on  painting,  but  it 
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would  unquestionably  lx?  far-reaching.  The 
ordinarv’  monochrome  photograph  has  done 
much  toward  correcting  hitherto  false  im¬ 
pressions;  the  photograph  in  colors  would  of 
course  do  proportionately  more. 


New  lxx)ks  are  plentiful  just  now.  In  the 
last  few  weeks  .some  fifty  volumes  of  fiction 
have  appeared,  and  as  many  more  are  prom¬ 
ised  us  before  Chri.stmas. 

A  publi.shing  hou.se  recently  calculated  that 
al)out  1,300  novels  by  unknown  writers  were 
submitt^  to  them  annually,  and  that  out  of 
lliis  great  numlier  they  found  that  an  average 
of  seven  proved  available;  that  for  every 
lxK)k  which  they  accepte<l,  they  refused  in 
the  neighborhcKxl  of  1 86.  The  hundred  nov¬ 
els  published  this  season  imply  therefore 
i8,6cx}  others  which  have  been  turned  down. 
Such  figures  give  one  the  feeling  that  quite 
half  the  world  must  employ  its  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  fiction. 

The  fact  is,  novel-writing  is  really  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a  universal  accomplishment. 
For  women  esjiecially  it  seems  to  be  taking 
the  place  of  piano-playing  and  sketching. 
For  the  idle  it  is  advis^  as  an  occupation; 
for  the  clever,  as  the  method  by  which  the 
widest  recognition  of  talent  is  most  easily 
obtainable;  for  those  of  many  experiences, 
as  the  medium  for  expressing  their  views  on 
life  and  society.  Special  gifts  are  no  longer 
recognized  as  necessar)'  to  the  production  of — 
not  a  masterpiece,  but  a  saleable  book.  .\ 
certain  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  some  education,  and  a  typewriter  are 
equipment  sufficient  with  which  to  storm  the 
citadel  of  literature. 

The  result  is  the  novels  with  which  the 
market  has  for  the  last  few  years  been 
flooded.  Novels  of  which  a  pleasant  medi¬ 
ocrity  is  the  most  salient  feature.  Of  the 
books  with  which  the  writer’s  table  is  at 
present  loaded,  not  one  can  he  whole-heart¬ 
edly  commend,  nor  one  conscientiously  con¬ 
demn.  Readable  in  its  different  way  is  each 
of  them,  but  absolutely  unimportant.  In 
not  one  instance  has  an  author  something 
vital  to  say;  never  once  has  he  waited  for  the 
red-hot  moment  when  utterance  becomes  not 
voluntary  but  inevitable. 
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Six  female  Madigans  were  truly  an  afflic¬ 
tion  too  great  for  any  father  to  bear  with 
equanimity,  and  we  fully  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Madigan’s  hopeless  and  ill-tempered  sur¬ 
render  before  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 
We  only  wonder  that  he  did  not  more  often 
issue  from  the  seclusion  of  his  library  on 
punitory  expeditions,  and  we  commend  the 
comparative  infrequence  with  which  he  ap¬ 
plies  the  term  “ox”  to  any  of  his  offspring — 
that  term  being  his  final  expression  of  repro¬ 
bation  and  disgust.  With  the  same  liveliness 
which  has  made  “In  the  Bishop’s  Carriage” 
one  of  the  l)est-selling  books  of  the  year, 
Miriam  Michelson  tells  of  the  adventures  and 
misdeeds  of  the  young  Madigans.  She  does 
more  than  that.  In  her  descriptions  of  this 
clever  and  strongly  individual  family,  she 
strikes  a  new  note  in  the  child  psychology 
so  {X)pular  in  fiction  to-day — a  note  charac¬ 
terized  by  its  delightful  lack  of  sentimentality. 

There  is  nothing  agreeable  in  Mr.  Robert 
Herrick’s  new  novel,  “The  Common  Lot.” 
It  is  the  story  of  ordinary  business  men  and 
of  ordinary  business  comp)etitioa  in  Chicago. 
The  hero  is  an  architect,  who,  in  his  desire 
for  wealth,  enters  into  partnership  with  a 
dishonest  building  contractor.  One  result  is 
a  family  hotel  so  badly  put  together  that  its 
complete  destruction  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives  follow  the  outbreak  of  a  fire.  Strangely 
applicable  to  the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire  seem 
many  of  Mr.  Herrick’s  revelations  of  building 
methods,  but  the  book  had  already  begun  its 
course  as  a  serial  before  the  occurrence  of 
that  disaster.  The  novel  is  a  strong  one  and 
marked  by  a  convincing  realism. 

Realistic  also  in  its  commonplaceness  is  a 
novel  by  Brand  Whitlock,  suggestively  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Happy  .Average.”  It  is  the  story 
of  an  ambitious  young  man  in  a  small  West¬ 
ern  town,  of  his  exodus  to  Chicago,  of  his 
mediocre  success  there,  and  of  his  marriage 
to  the  girl  to  whom  he  has  been  for  many  years 
engaged.  Mr.  Whitlock  is  successful  in  inter¬ 
esting  one  in  the  character  of  his  very  ordinary 
young  hero,  and  contrives  to  invest  with  a 
certain  suggestion  of  romance  his  very  dull 
doings.  When  the  best  is  said  for  it,  how¬ 
ever,  “The  Happy  Average”  is  dreary  read¬ 
ing. 

Charming,  as  they  came  out  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  were  the 


stories  which  now  appear  in  book  form  under 
the  title,  “A  Box  of  Matches.”  Very  tedious, 
however,  do  these  stories  of  amiable  flirtation 
and  gentlemanly  athleticism  become  when 
read  in  rapid  succession.  In  each  one  the 
plot  is  virtually  the  same — the  marrj’ing  of  a 
charming  girl  to  a  delightful,  wealthy,  and  en¬ 
tirely  suitable  young  man.  The  only  differ¬ 
entiation  in  the  stories  lies  in  the  variation 
of  the  muscular  stunt  by  which  this  happy 
conclusion  is  brought  about.  “A  Box  of 
Matches”  is  but  one  further  pnK)f  of  a  fact 
of  which  all  publishers  are  fully  aware;  that 
successful  magazine  fiction  rarely  possesses 
those  qualities  essential  to  the  make-up  of  a 
readable  book. 

Whoever  opens  “The  Gray  World,”  by 
Evelyn  Underhill,  with  the  idea  of  reading 
a  novel,  in  the  usual  sense,  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  a  soul  biography,  the  story  of 
a  child  who  dies  and  slips  into  a  gray  nothing¬ 
ness  peopled  with  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
lived  wholly  material  lives,  and  to  whom  death 
leaves  only  utter  loneliness  and  a  longing  to 
regain  their  lost  earthly  happiness.  Rein¬ 
carnated,  the  boy  lives  in  two  worlds,  the 
seen  and  the  unseen,  trying  in  vain  to  attain 
satisfaction  for  the  spiritual  nature  in  friend¬ 
ship,  love,  worship.  He  finds  at  last  a  way 
to  the  beautiful  reality  behind  the  gray  world 
through  isolation — “in  living  beautifully,  la¬ 
boriously,  and  austerely;  in  the  air,  with  the 
light  and  color  to  remind  one  of  the  hidden 
beauty  behind.” 

The  book  is  a  sermon  on  the  text  of  the 
“dimming  of  the  soul’s  eye”  by  the  things 
of  sense.  It  is  the  subordination  of  the  story 
to  this  idea  that  saves  the  conception  of  the 
abnormal  child  from  being  morbid  or  fan¬ 
tastic.  Its  importance,  too,  so  far  outweighs 
the  author’s  individual  theories  that  one  does 
not  feel  inclined  to  criticise  her  final  con¬ 
clusions  as  impracticable.  The  book  is  sug¬ 
gestive  and  stimulating,  no  small  part  of  its 
effectiveness  depending  on  the  author’s  fresh¬ 
ness  of  expression  and  keen,  epigrammatic 
comment. 

A* 

Marie  Corelli,  in  her  new  novel,  “God’s 
Good  Man,”  is  less  vituperative  and  less 
ambitious  than  in  her  recent  works.  There 
is  no  effort  made  to  destroy  an  ancient  faith, 
nor  to  reveal  a  new  one.  A  few  flings  at 
Miss  Corelli’s  old  enemy,  the  “smart  set,” 
are  of  course  inevitable.  The  story  is  a  pas- 
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toral  tale  dcalin}'  with  the  htves  «»f  a  ret  tor 
<»f  an  itlyilic  English  village  and  the  lady  of 
the  manor— a  charming  girl  t)f  twenty-seven, 
with  a  child-like  face  and  an  exotic  taste  in 
costume.  We  hear  of  her  riding  to  hounds 
in  “a  violet-velvet  habit,  three-cornered  hat, 
and  a  tiny,  rt)se-fastened  bodice,  which  was 
turned  back  with  embroidered  gold  rei'ers.” 
To  appear  in  such  unusual  garb  was  surely 
to  court  disaster,  and  one  is  hardly  suqirised 
that  the  day’s  hunting  ended  in  an  accident 
which  cripple*!  the  heroine. 

In  an  author’s  note  Miss  C'orelli  refers  to 
“God’s  G*kkI  Man”  as  “a  humble  love- 
stoiy,  for  which  no  man  will  In.*  the  wiser  and 
no  woman  the  worse.”  That  some  men  and 
women  who  read  will  be  the  sjulder  there 
can  be  no  question;  but  there  is  a  large  pub¬ 
lic  to  whom  this  author’s  prolix  dissertations 
afford  an  intellectual  treat  not  to  Ik.*  obtained 
in  the  pages  of  any  other  writer. 

To  the  lovers  of  “F)mmy  Lou,”  George 
Madden  Martin’s  novel,  “The  House  of  Ful¬ 
filment,”  must  prove  disap|X)inting.  A  study 
in  the  opposing  characteristics  of  the  Southern 
and  the  New  England  temjieraments,  the  plot 
is  too  clearly  constructed  as  an  exposition  of 
the  writer’s  thesis  to  jxissess  either  spontane¬ 
ity  or  conviction.  Some  of  the  scenes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  admirable.  Take,  f*»r  instance,  the 
following,  in  which  the  author  successfully 
conveys  the  charm  by  which  the  young  South¬ 
ern  bride  maintains  her  sway  over  her  self- 
controlled  Vermont  husband: 

Later,  as  the  dishes  were  being  uncovered,  she 
appeared,  her  unst(x;kinged  little  feet  thrust  into 
pretty  French  slippers,  and  her  cambric  night-gown 
by  no  means  concealed  by  a  negligie,  all  lace  and 
ribbons,  hastily  caught  together.  Yet  she  was  pretty, 
pretty  like  a  lovely  and  naughty  child. 

Nor  did  the  embarrassment  of  Harriet,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  servants,  or  her  husband’s  cold  pre¬ 
occupation  with  his  breakfast  disturb  Molly,  who 
trailed  along  with  apparent  unconcern  until,  reach¬ 
ing  his  elbow,  she  threw  a  wicked  glance  at  Harriet, 
then  kissed  him  on  that  spot  on  his  head  which, 
but  for  a  few  carefully  dis[K>sed  strands,  must  have 
been  termed  bald. 

At  the  thing,  absurd  as  it  was,  there  swept  over 
Harriet  the  hot  shrinking  of  one  made  cons:,ou;i  of 
sex  for  the  first  time.  With  throboing  at  throat 
and  ears,  she  gazed  into  her  piate,  her  feeiing,  oddly 
enough,  centring  in  keen  revuiuon  against  her 
brother. 

But  Molly  was  dragging  a  chair  to  his  elbow. 
“What’s  the  fricassee  made  of,  Alexander?" 

Her  husband  vouching  her  no  reply,  she  slipped 
an  arm  about  his  neck,  and,  leaning  over,  drew  his 
fork  to  her  mouth  and  tasted  the  morsel  thereon. 

Then  she  turned  her  head  sideways  to  regard  him. 


“Don’t  frown  it  bark,  Alec,  the  smile  1  mean.  I 
adore  you  when  you  don’t  want  to  and  have  to  let 
it  lonie.  .\t  knowledge  now,  this  Is  the  way  to 
breakfa.st.” 

.And  Harriet,  who  had  lat-n  le<l  to  regard  playful- 
nc'ss  as  little  less  than  vice,  was  conscious  of  Molly 
trying  to  force  a  ripe  fig  between  Alexander’s  lips, 
repressed,  thin  lips  upon  which  softening  sat  as  if 
afraid  of  itself  and  her. 

.And  then  the  triumph  of  her  laugh  as,  his  arms 
suddenly  around  her,  he  grasped  her,  lifted,  enfolded 
her  for  a  moment,  then  as  fiercely  put  her  from 
him  and  went  out,  leaving  Harriet  sick,  shaken,  at 
this  sight  of  human  )>assion  seen  for  the  first  time. 

A* 

III  “The  Transgression  tif  .Xndrew  Vane” 
the  late  Guy  Welmorc  Carryl  draws  a  picture 
for  us  of  the  life  of  the  .\mcrican  colony  in 
Paris,  and  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
French  capital  is  a  vcr>'  batl  place  indeed  for 
the  tmlinary  younfr  man.  If  one  overhniks 
tlie  extreme  and  melcKlramatic  improbability 
of  the  plot,  the  book  is  distinctly  readable, 
and  the  author  maintains  throughout  a  certain 
smartness  of  utterance  that  is  successful  in 
giving  an  illusion  of  brilliancy  to  the  dialogue. 

A* 

OTHKR  BOOKS 

“The  Pur.suit  of  Phyllis.”  (J.H.  Bacon.) 
A  pleasant  story  of  travel  and  of  love. 

“Helen  .Alliston,”  by  the  author  of  “Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Children.”  .^n  English  novel  of  some 
merit,  marred,  however,  by  the  undue  impor¬ 
tance  given  to  a  family  of  impossible  children. 

“Players  and  Vagabonds.”  (Viola  Rose- 
boro.)  Stories  of  the  stage  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est. 

“The  Revelation  of  Herself.”  (Mary  Far¬ 
ley  Sanborn.)  A  series  of  letters  to  an  ab¬ 
sent  lover,  in  which  is  revealed  the  change 
wrought  in  a  woman’s  character  by  a  strong 
passion.  An  ambitious,  rather  than  a  suc- 
ce.ssful,  effort. 

“Beverley  of  Graustark.”  (George  Barr 
McCutcheon.)  Further  adventures  in  the 
imaginary  kingdom  of  Graustark,  character¬ 
ized  by  the  same  qualities  which  insured  the 
success  of  the  first  voiuine. 

“The  I.«ve  of  Azalea.”  (Onoto  Watanna.) 
\  jiretty,  pathetic,  unconvincing  Japanese 
love-.story,  attractively  bound  ami  illu.strated. 

“The  Marvellous  Land  of  Gz.”  (L.  Frank 
Baum.)  A  sequel  to  the  “Wizanl  of  Oz,” 
and  as  interesting  as  the  latter  to  children. 
Lavishly  and  cleverly  illustrate*!  by  J*>hn  R. 
Neill.  , 


With  “Everybody’s”  Publishers 

EFORE  we  arranged  with  Mr.  Lawson  for  the  series  of  articles  on  “Frenzied 
Finance”  in  Everybody’s  Magazine,  we  had  engaged  a  very  able  writer,  a 
man  familiar  with  the  insurance  business,  to  prepare  an  article  for  our  readers 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  how  the  life  insurance  companies  are  able 
to  take  their  policy-holders’  money  and  so  invest,  manage,  and  husband  it  that 
the  policy-holder  has  protection  during  his  lifetime,  yet  his  beneficiary  at  his  death  receives 
back  all  the  money  he  has  paid  in,  with  interest  in  addition,  while  at  the  same  time  the  com¬ 
panies  must  every  year  pay  out  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
policy-holders  who  have  died  after  they  had  paid  in  but  a  few  premiums  and  long  before  their 
policies  had  matured. 

While  we  caused  this  article  to  be  prepared  in  the  interests  of  our  readers,  the  idea  was 
inspired  by  our  great  respect  for  a  business  which  had  grown  so  enormously  and  which  seemec 
to  be  so  ably  conducted.  No  one  will  question  the  statement  that  the  insurance  companies 
have  been  a  tremendous  factor  for  good.  Credit  for  having  prevented  an  immense  amount 
of  suffering  must  be  given  them  in  generous  measure.  Consider  the  thousands  of  men, 
improvident  during  their  lives,  living  up  to  the  last  penny  of  their  income,  whom  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  frightened,  or  driven,  or  cajoled,  or  shamed,  or  reasoned  into  making 
provision  for  their  families  after  their  death.  When  we  tell  you  that  we  felt  all  this,  and  more, 
you  will  understand  what  a  positive  shock  it  was  to  us  when  Mr.  Lawson  began  his  attacks 
upon  the  insurance  companies. 

In  its  conception  life  insurance  is  a  magnificent  institution.  Think  of  the  thousands 
who  die  every  year  in  measurable  comfort,  knowing  that  their  families  will  be  looked  after 
by  the  insurance  companies.  Then  think  of  the  suffering  which  would  have  followed  if  these 
men  had  not  provided  for  their  families  through  the  insurance  companies  and  of  the  added 
agony  they  would  have  felt  in  dying  in  the  knowledge  that  those  dependent  upon  them  must 
want  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  you  will  begin  to  realize,  if  you  have  not  already,  what  it 
means  to  attack  the  life  insurance  companies.  We  wish  right  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  appreciate  the  vast  difference  between  “Standard  Oil ”  and  life  insurance,  and  if  we  believed 
for  one  moment  that  by  publishing  what  Mr.  Lawson  has  to  say  about  the  management  of 
these  great  corporations  we  were  putting  in  jeopardy  a  single  penny  of  the  policy-holder’s 
money,  or  one  drop  of  his  comfort,  or  his  family’s  comfort,  or  if  we  thought  that  these  criti¬ 
cisms  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  noble  institution  of  life  insurance  itself  in  which  we 
so  thoroughly  believe,  we  should  have  refused  to  print  a  line  on  the  subject  even  though  our 
refusal  would  forfeit  our  right  to  the  remainder  of  the  series  on  “Frenzied  Finance.”  We 
make  this  statement  with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  it  means.  We  should  have  ri.sked  a 
break  with  Mr.  Lawson  and  taken  the  consequences  if  he  had  not  given  us  unqualified  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  feels  exactly  as  we  do,  and  had  the  soundest  reasons  for  the  course  he  is  pursuing. 
Mr.  Lawson  protests  with  all  the  fire  and  vehemence  of  which  he  is  capable  that  he  has  no 
thought  but  for  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders,  that  the  evils  which  he  intends  to  point  out 
are  full  of  menace,  that  by  directing  attention  to  them  now  and  forcing  a  change  he  will  save 
millions  for  the  policy-holders  and  their  families  from  untold  misery,  and  that  unless  the  evils 
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in  question  are  corrected  ver>’  soon  there  will  be  precipitated  the  gravest  calamity  that  has 
ever  l>efallen  this  countiy-. 

We  have  gone  over  every  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lawson,  fully  realizing  our  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  have  gone  most  carefully  through  the  mass  of  data  from  which  he  has  drawn  his 
facts.  We  ask  all  policy-holders  to  be  the  judges:  let  them  read  the  statements  and  go  on  their 
way  as  ij  they  had  not  read  them  until  the  case  is  complete  and  each  side  has  had  a  hearing. 

We  propose  formally  to  invite  the  insurance  companies  to  reply  to  Mr.  Lawson,  and  we 
shall  give  them  as  many  pages  in  as  prominent  a  position  for  their  defences  as  Mr.  Lawson 
has  used  in  his  attacks,  and  more  if  they  require  more.  We  honor  and  esteem  most  highly 
many  of  the  men  connected  with  our  great  insurance  companies.  It  would  be  to  our  lasting 
shame  to  hinder  them,  or  to  discredit  them,  or  to  reflect  in  the  slightest  upon  their  honorable 
careers.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  this  subject.  If  Everybody’s  Magazine 
can  have  a  part  in  righting  what  seems  to  be  a  great  wrong,  it  will  begin  to  be  worthy  of  its 
name,  and  whatever  responsibility  may  be  incurred  in  facing  and  forcing  the  issue  we  shall 
cheerfully  shoulder,  knowing  that  in  doing  so  we  are  having  a  part  in  averting  a  crisis  which 
would  bring  untold  misery  to  millions  of  people. 


THE  REAL  REASON 

More  than  a  million  people  are  now  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Lawson’s  articles  who  did  not  read 
his  “foreword”  in  the  July  issue.  The  rea- 
st)ns  that  actuated  Mr.  Lawson  in  writing  this 
tremendous  exposi  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
vast  amount  of  speculation.  Mr.  Lawson 
stated  his  motives  in  his  first  article,  which 
these  readers  have  not  seen.  To  give  them  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  his  story,  we  reprint 
two  paragraphs  from  his  “foreword”  in  the 
July  issue: 

My  motives  for  writing  “Frenzied 
Finance”  are  manifold:  I  have  unwitt¬ 
ingly  been  made  the  instrument  by 
whi:h  thousands  upon  thousands  of  in¬ 
vestors  have  been  plundered.  I  wish 
them  to  know  my  position  as  to  the  past 
that  they  may  acquit  me  of  intentional 
wrongdoing ;  as  to  the  present  that  they 
may  know  I  am  using  all  my  powers  to 
right  the  wrongs  that  have  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  as  to  the  future  that  they  may 
see  how  I  propose  to  compel  restitution. 

My  desire  in  writing  “Frenzied  Fi¬ 
nance,”  while  tinged  perhaps  with  hatred 
for  and  revenge  against  the  “  system  ” 
as  a  whole  and  some  of  its  votaries,  is 
more  truly  pervaded  with  a  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
educate  the  public  to  realize  the  evils  of 
which  such  affairs  as  the  Amalgamated 
are  the  direct  result,  is  to  expose  before 
them  the  brutal  facts  as  to  the  conception, 
birth,  and  nursery-breeding  of  this  the 
foremost  of  all  unsavory  offsprings  of  the 


“system.”  Thus  they  may  learn  that 
it  is  within  their  power  to  destroy  the 
brood  already  in  existence  and  render 
impossible  the  creation  of  their  like. 

A* 

YOU  DO  CARE 

We  have  been  running  a  series  of  articles 
in  Everybody’s  Magazine  on  the  inhuman¬ 
ities — man’s  inhumanity  and  woman’s  inhu¬ 
manity — destructive  articles  we  might  call 
them,  articles  dealing  with  every-day  imper¬ 
fections,  small  faults  perhaps,  but  which, 
when  taken  in  the  mass,  add  greatly  to  the 
sum  of  the  world’s  unhappiness.  We  have 
been  criticised  for  running  these  articles. 
Many  people  hold  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  point  out  the  weaknesses  in  human 
nature,  that  it  is  a  grave  error  to  admit  that 
there  are  mi.sery  and  suffering  in  the  world. 
They  believe  that  the  way  to  make  men  better 
is  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  good. 
They  argue  that  it  makes  people  miserable  to 
talk  al)out  misery.  They  would  have  us  go 
through  the  world  preaching  and  scattering 
sunshine. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  of  those  who 
hold  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  suffering  is 
good  for  a  man.  It  keeps  him  from  forgetting 
that  he  is  a  man,  to  paraphrase  David  Harum. 
To  occasionally  point  out  to  him  the  contrast 
of  what  he  is  with  what  he  was  meant  to  be 
is  not  a  di.scouragement,  but  rather  an  incen¬ 
tive,  if  it  is  done  in  the  right  way;  but  the 
work  must  not  1)C  entirely  destructive. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  our  reatl- 
ers  in  this  number  a  constructive  article  by 
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Henry  van  Dyke,  preacher,  educator,  human¬ 
itarian,  man  of  letters.  How  would  you  an¬ 
swer  the  question:  “Is  the  World  Growing 
Better?”  You  will  admit  that  the  question 
is  pertinent.  You  will  admit  we  are  all  vitally 
concerned  in  the  answer.  The  average  man 
has  a  very  limited  vision.  Few  men  can  see 
.beyond  the  city  or  state  in  which  they  live. 
With  what  intuition,  with  what  knowledge, 
with  what  vision  must  the  man  be  endowed, 
whose  mind  can  grasp  the  world-tendencies 
so  clearly  that  he  can  answer  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  readers  the  question;  “  Is  the  World 
Growing  Better?”  Henry  van  Dyke  is  one 
of  the  very  few  men  in  all  the  world  who 
would  not  be  •presuming  in  answering  this  ‘ 
question.  You  will  be  interested,  you  will  be 
instructed,  you  will  be  greatly  encouraged  by 
reading  his  article.  We  think  so  much  of  it 
that  we  esteemed  it  a  pri\’ilegc  to  pay  twenty 
cents  for  each  word  of  it. 

“WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME?” 

We  have  received  several  letters  stating 
that  the  picture  which  was  printed  in  the 
November  number  as  that  of  Holcombe  Ward, 
the  champion  tennis-player,  was  really  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Lwnard  Ware,  another  tennis  expert, 
and  suggesting  that  we  rectify  the  error.  _  We 
haven’t  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  W'ard’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but  we  felt  positive  that  our  friendly 
critics  were  mistaken,  as  we  applied  direct 
to  Mr.  Ward  for  his  picture  and  were  by  him 
referred  to  his  own  particular  photographer, 
who  supplied  the  likene.ss  we  printed  of  Mr. 
Ward.  The  photographer  wrote  to  us,  saying 
that  he  had  forwarded  a  picture  of  Mr.  W’ard, 
and  then  telegraphed,  asking,  if  we  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Ward.  Later  he 
billed  it  to  .us  as  a  picture  of  Mr.  W’ard.  We 
applied  to  Mr.  Ward,  who  wrote  us  as  follows: 
“The  proof  of  the  photograph  you  sent  me 
is  an  excellent  likeness  of  my  friend,  Leonard 
E.  Ware.  Such  is  fame.  Sincerely  yours.” 
Mr.  Ward  ought  to  know.  We  accept  his  de¬ 
cision  and  tender  our  regrets  to  him,  to  Mr. 
Ware,  and  to  our  readers. 


-QUADRUPLED  CIRCULATION; 

QUINTUPLED  CASH  RECEIPTS; 

RATES  ONLY  DOUBLED 

We  have  already  explained  to  you  how  the 
body  of  the  magazine  goes  to  press  before  the 
advertising  forms,  so  that  in  this  department 
we  are  not  able  to  talk  about  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  current  number  except  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way.  You  may  be  interested  to  learn 
something  about  the  advertising  we  ran  in 
our  November  number.  In  many  ways  it  was 
remarkable.  We  ran  182  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  had  orders  for  fourteen  pages  addi¬ 
tional  which  we  could  not  carry  simply  be¬ 
cause- we  did  not  have  the  machinery  to  han¬ 
dle  it.  When  you  remember  that  some  of  our 
conipetitors  are  running  many  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  we  would  not  accept,  adver¬ 
tising  w'hich  would  “give  its  boots”  to  get 
into  our  magazine,  you  will  begin  to  get  a 
little  idea  of  the  landslide  toward  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine.  When  you  consider  that 
advertising  rates  are  usually  based  upon  a 
dollar  per  page  per  thousand  of  circulation, 
you  will  begin  to  get  at  the  nature  of  the  land¬ 
slide.  Our  edition  for  November  was  600, 
000.  .4t  a  dollar  per  page  per  thousand,  our 
rate  would  have  been  on  the  usual  basis  $600 
a  page.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  $300, 
so  that  the  advertiser  was  practically  getting 
300,000  circulation  for  nothing. 

.Another  interesting  thing  about  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number  is  that  while  we  had  quadrupled 
our  circulation  since  taking  the  magazine, 
growing  from  150,000  to  600,000,  and  while 
we  had  quintupled  our  cash  receipts  from 
advertising,  from  $9,700  to  $48,200,  we  had 
only  doubled  our  advertising  rates,  thereby 
giving  the  advertiser  a  price  for  advertising 
never  before  equalled.  It  is  timely  here  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  the  advertisers 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  we  have  offered  them.  While  our  adver¬ 
tising  rate  has  been  again  increased  with  this 
issue,  advertisers  will  continue  to  have,  on 
account  of  our  rapidly  increasing  circulation, 
a  much  lower  price  than  the  market  rate. 


“The  Chapters  That  Have  Gk)ne  Before” 

The  publication  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  by  Mr.  Lawson  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  continued  demand.  These  articles  were  begun  in  the  July  number, 
but  this  and  subsequent  numbers  are  now  entirely  out  of  print.  The  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  but  if  one  dollar  is  sent  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  Everybody’s  Magazine,  and  you  include  a  request  for  “The  Chapters  that  have  gone 
Before,”  it  will  be  sent  to  you  free. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  YOUR  FRIEND 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  got  up  an  at¬ 
tractive  announcement  printed  on  a  fine 
Bristol  card,  which  we  offered  to  mail  to  any 
of  your  friends  or  relatives  to  whom  you 
might  wish  to  send  the  magazine  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift. 

We  offered  to  address  and  mail  the  cards  so 
that  they  would  be  received  on  Christmas 
Day. 

Last  year’s  cards  were  so  much  in  demand 
that  this  year  we  thought  you  might  appre¬ 
ciate  something  that  would  carry  more  of  the 
Christmas  spirit. 

So  we  have  had  a  card  especially  designetl 
to  go  with  your  gift,  beautifully  print^  in 
colors  and  conveying  in  the  full  •  a  joyous 
Christmas  greeting.  In  addition  to  the  de¬ 
sign  in  colors  tjie  card  will  bear  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  your  gift  to  your  friend  as  printed 
below. 

If  you  will  mention  at  the  time,  we  will  also 
send  “The  Chapters  that  have  gone  before” 
of  “Frenzied  Finance,”  by  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  which  we  have  had  reprinted  in  a 
book,  magazine  size,  -with  pap)er  covers. 
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We  would  ask  you  to  write  the  name  and 
address  to  which  you  wish  the  magazine  sent 
very  plainly.  If  you  wish  to  subscribe  for  a 
number  of  your  friends,  please  be  careful 
that  all  the  names  and  addresses  plainly  writ¬ 
ten  are  enclosed  in  the  letter  in  which  you  send 
the  money,  so  that  your  friend  will  surely  get 
your  card  on  Christmas  Day  announcing  your 
gift. 

We  haven’t  tried  to  reprint  the  design  on 
the  card,  as  black  and  white  would  give  only 
a  faint  impre^’on  of  its  beauties  in  colors,  but 
we  think  your  friend  will  take  almost  as  much 
pleasure  in  getting  if  as  we  did  in  getting  it  up 
and  telling  you  about  it. 

In  s|Mte  of  the  fact  that  the  readers  of 
Everybody’s  Magazine  have  grown  into 
such  an  enormous  family  during  the  last  year, 
we  like  to  feel  the  sense  of  kinship  that  comes 
of  hopes  and  aims  in  common,  and  plans  and 
successes  shared  together. 

We  shall  expect  the  pleasure  of  your  com¬ 
pany  for  another  twelve  months,  during  which 
we  venture  to  predict  that  you  will  find  month 
by  month  that  Everybody’s  Magazine, 
while  perhaps  to  some  a  luxury,  is  rapidly 
becoming  even  more  a  necessity. 
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At  this  CHnstmas  time  it  will  }>ay  everyone  who  reads  this  Christmas  number  of  Everybody’s 
to  scrutinize  the  advertising  pages  with  careful  interest.  Here  are  the  Christmas  shops  brought 
to  your  own  homes.  The  best  jewelers  of  the  country  are  here  with  their  offerings ;  so  are 
many  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  who  present  articles  esf)ecially  suitable  for  Christmas  gills, 
und  others  desirable  all  the  year  through. 

Sit  down  and  answer  all  the  advertisements  that  interest  you  and  see  what  will  come  of  it. 
You  cStn  feel  safe  that  you  will  get  just  what  the  advertisement  states.  But  in  writing  be  sure 
that  you  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine. 

We  present  these  advertising  pages  to  our  readers  with  as  much  pride  and  pleasure  as  we 
make  its  literary  offerings.  It  is  this  excellent  company  of  high-grade  advertisers  who  make 
|H>ssible  this  Christmas  number. 
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Ostermoor  Mattress . tJ 

Standard  Poroelain  Baths . IS 

HosseheM  Supgllo* 

Eolophane  Glass  Ca . 107 

trorr  Soap . S 

Macbeth  Chimney* . IS 

Pearllne . M 

Tabard  Inn  Coffee  Maker . n 

Victor  Sanitary  M(g.  Oo. . IS 

Insnranc*  snS  Financial 

Am.  Beal  Estate  Ca . 14an 

Cltlsens'  Barings  and  Trust  Oa  ...  197 
Greater  New  York  Home  Co.  ....  197 
Industrial  Sarlngs  ft  Loan  Oa  ...  197 

Kleybolte,  Rudolph,  ft  Ca . 119 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co . 9 

Ostrander,  W.  M. . US 

Pennsylranla  Soap  Oo . 1481 

Perrin,  Bmlllen . IS 

Pierce.  Ed. . 1* 

Prudential  Insurance  Oo . 31 

Southern  Mutual  Investment  Oa  .  .  197 


Jasralry  and  Sllvarwars 

Bastlan  Bros.,  Badge* . 10 

Boylston  Diamond  Co . IS 

Darts,  Geo.  W.,  ft  Ca . IS 

Dueber-Hampden  Watch . 40 

Ooodnow  ft  Jenks . IS 

Hewes  ft  Potter . 100 

Holmes  ft  Edwards  Silver  Co.  .  .  .IS 

Ideal  Mrg.Oa . I48b 

Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  .  .  .  .  9d  cover 

Kendrick's,  Wm.,  Sons . 101 

Loftls  Bros,  ft  Oo. . 60 

Meriden  Britannia  Oa,  1847  Roger*  .  33 

Pleiik,  JohnC . 149b 

Spaulding  ft  Oa . 10 ) 

Tiffany  ft  Oo . S 

Walker-Bdmund  Oa . 101 

Wallace,  &,  ft  Sons  Mfg.  Co . 101 

MIscallanaaus 

AllHon  Co. . 149 

Amusement  Supply  Co . IS 

Auto-Salesman . 119 

Briggs  Optical  Co. . 148b 

Central  Supply  Ca . IS 

Cornell  Incubator  Co . IS 

Dandy  Shiner  Co. . I8S 

Davis,  Charles  R. . 118 

Ditwin,  Oliver,  Oa . *7 

Edson  Mfg.  Ca . IS 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap . 148d 

Flavell . 1<  6 

Gillespie,  L.  W.,  ft  Oa . IS 

Globe  Iron  Works . IS 

Grouse,  C.  E.,  ft  Co. . IS 

Guaranty  Plate  Works . 184 

Harbach  ft  Oo . 16 

Kane-Pranklln  Advertising  Oo.  ...  IS 

Meta  ft  Schloerb . 140 

M.  ft  M.  Portable  House* . IIY 

Paris  Fashion  Oa . IS 

Philo  Burt  Mfg.  Oo . 149 

Pond's  Extract . IS 

Prairie  State  Inc.  Co . IS 

Rex  Buggy  Shield  Co . IS 

Rookwood  Kennels . 106 

ASymmeiro . 116 

Thayer  ft  Chandler,  I^rograpby  .  .  137 

“  TrImpI  ”  Umbrella  Frame  ....  Ill 

Vapo-Creaolene . IS 

Yabe  School  of  Jiu-Jitsu  .  .  .  S 


Hgvslttas 

Consolidated  Novelty  Oo . 149 

Consolidated  Purse  Mte.  ai.  .  .  .  .  116 

Gilchrist  Oa . 149b 

Hoosier  Novelty  Oa  . 148p 

Lesher,  Whitman  ft  Oa . IS 

Ohio  Electric  Work* . IS 

Scribnei%  J.  W.,  ft  Oo . IS 

Shafer,  F.  L.,  Co. . 116 

SIstersvIlle  Novelty  Oa . 149a 

Strothers  Novelty  Oa . 118 

Washbume's  Fameners . IW 

OAc*  Supflisa 

.American  Lead  Pencil  Oa . 116 

Calculagnipb . IS 

Climax  Pencil  Sharpener . lOt 

Conklin's  Self-Filling  Pen . IS 

Dans,  Felix  F.,  Duplicator  Oo.  ...  IS 

Felt  ft  Tarrant  Oa . 131 

Fenton  Label  Oo . IS 

Hampshire  Paper  Ca . 57 

Kelsey  Press . ■  .  16 

Laughlln  Fountain  Pen . 6 

Lawton  Simplex  Printer . lit 

Locke  Adder . IM 

Memindex,  Howard  L.  Wilson  ...  84 

National  Blank  Book  Oo.  .63 

Parker  Fountain  Pen . IS 

Perry  Time  Stamp  Oa . 118 

Post  Fountain  Pen . M 

Rapid  Computer  Ca . I48e 

Schaaf  Pen  Oa  . 131 

Standard  Fountain  Pen  Co . IM 

Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  8d  cover 

Wirt,  Paul  E.,  Fountain  Pen  ....  141 
Woolson's  Economy  Expense  Book  .  113 


*  raok 

Rftlirgadt  and  Staamahips 

Barileu  Tour* . lit 

Clark's  Cruise . I49r 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan . lit) 

Michigan  Central . 144 

New  York  and  Porto  Rico  S.  S.  Oo.  .  145 

Norfolk  and  Western  Ry . 148a 

Paine,  Dr.  Howard  8.  1M> 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route  ....  144 

Sante  Fe  Railway . 58 

Seaboard  Air  Line . 148k 

Southern  Paclflc . 144 

Trans-Continental  Freight  Ca  ...  IS 


Skas* 

All  America  Shoe . IS 

Crosse  tt  Shoe . 1490 

Everstick  Invisible  Rubber,  The  .  .  IM 

Florahelm  Shoe  Co . 149e 

Foster  Rubber  Heel . Ill 

Merit  Shoes . .  .  146 

Regal  Shoes . 41 

**  Tred-AIr  "  Cushion  Heel . 115 

Twaddell,  J.  P.,  University  Shoe  .  .  I4U 

United  Fast  Color  Eyelet  Co . IM 


Sporting  fiootf* 

Barney  ft  Berry  Skates . 117 

DaUy  Air  RMe . 149c 

King  Air  Rifle . 188 

Smalley  Motor  Oa . HI 

Whitely  Exerciser  Oo. . 148 


Piftfloi  and  Musical  Instruments 

Angelus . 157 

Oeclllan  Plano  Player . 46 

Chlckerlng  ft  Sons . 45 

Cornish  Co.  .  .  •■ . 67 

Edison  Phonograph . 54 

Everett  Plano . 55 

Hardman  Plano . 44 

Jewett  Pianos . 138 

l^on  ft  Healy . Uhl 

Pnono-Consonator'.  Lewi*  Mfg.  Co.  .  149d 

Regina . 56 

Sean,  Roebuck  ft  Oo. . 1U5-1M 

Talkophone . 47 

Vemey  Pipe  Organ . IM 

Victor  Talking  Machine  ....  46-47 

Wing  Plano . I49h 

Zon-o-Pbone . 149p 


Publlshsrs 

.Amateur  Eulertaiuer . 89 

Art  Interchange . 149J 

Beacon  Lights  of  History . 95 

Bookkeeper  Publishing  Co . *46 

Burnett,  Jack . 96 

Century  Dictionary  and  Atlas  ...  '93 

Christian  Herald . 13 

Conklin's  W rltlng  Desk  Book  .  .  .  '4U 

Delineator,  The . 149g 

Empire  Pub.  Ca . 16 

Everybody's  Magaslne . 5 

Four  Track  New* . 8U-13* 

How  to  Illustrate . M 

Huebsch,  R  W . 14 

Leslie's  Monthly . 149f 

Library  Classic* . 19 

McCall  Co . »» 

Maken  of  History . M 

Mark  Twain's  Work* . 15 

MerHlI  ft  Baker . 7-«-S 

Mining  Herald . 148 

National  Theatrictd  Exchange  .  .  .  IM 

New  International  Eacyclopwdla  .  .  81 

New  ItM  Webster . 90 

New  Science  Library . It 

North  Ameiican  Miner . lit 

Ogllvie,  G.  W.,  ft  Ca . II 

Penn  Publishing  Ca . 96 

Physical  Culture  Publishing  Ca  .  .  16 

Pioneer  Publishing  Ca . 16 

Prodigal  Son,  D.  Appleton  ft  Ca  .  .  17 

Review  of  Reviews  Vo . 1481 

Rossiter,  Will,  Songs . 96 

Saturday  Evening  I\Mt . 115 

Selentiflc  American . 61 

Siegel  Cooper  Ca . 149n 

System . 113 

Tabard  Inn  LIbnuy  . 18 

World's  Best  Poetry . 97 


Tollst  Artlclss 

Calox  Tooth  Powder . 118 

Gage  Hair  Tonic . 136 

Hood's  Tooth  Powder  and  Soap  .  .  .180 

Ivory  Soap . 38 

Lablache  Face  Powder . 180 

Larkin  Soaps . 69 

Mennen'*  Toilet  Powder . I'.s 

KuMfoani . ad  cover 

Splm  Soap . 163 

Talcum  Puff . 180 

Walcy'a  Dewdrop . 118 

White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap  ....  180 
William*'  Shaving  Stick . 64 


Typswritsrs 

.American  Typewriter  Co . lit 

Chicago  W  rltlng  Machine  Co.  ...  104 

Elllott-Flsber  Co . IM 

Fay-SholesCo . 106 

Oliver  Typewriter . 117 

Rockwell-Bames  Co. . 14'9p 

Smith-Premier  Typewriter  .  .  .  .  IM 


Vthlclss 

Studebaker  Bros. . 80 


Wsaring  Apgsrtl 

Atlas  Clothing  Mfg.  Co . 146 

BiUI  Bearing  Garters . 149r 

Chicago  M.  O.  ft  Mil.  Co . 188 

Cooper's  Underwear . 108 

Corliss,  Coon  ft  Ca,  Collar*  ....  147 

Oorticelll  Silk . !S7 

Deerskin  Glove  Ca . 184 

Exchange  Llotbing  Ca . 106 

Frost  King  (  hamol*  Vest* . I4t 

Hofmelster  Mill* . I4U 

Linen  Thread  Ca . 137 

McFarlan  Mill* . 188 

McGee  Bros.  Ca . 108 

Magnu*  Brother*  ft  Ca . M 

"  Merode  ”  Underwear,  Lord  ft  Taylor.  IM 

National  Cloak  ft  Suit  Ca . 35 

•Onelta”  Underwear . 137 

President  Suspenders . 83 

Price,  Ed.  V.,  ft  Co.,  Merchant  Tailors  48 

Protection  Chamois  Vest . 130 

Reversible  Collar  Ca . 141 

Shawknit  Hosiery  . 68 

Thacher  Jlsstnetlc  Shield  Co . 138 
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by  Thomas  W.  Lawson  of  Boston 

have  been  printed  in  a  pamphlet, 

and  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
Twenty-five  Cents.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

The  publication  of  these  chapters  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  demand  for  the  earlier  installments  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  astonishing: 
revelations.  These  articles  were  begun  in  the  July  (1904)  Number  of 

hut  this  and  subsequent  numbers  of  the  magazine  are  now  entirely  out  of 
print.  The  pamphlet  contains  all  the  chapters  from  July  to  Nov.  inclusive. 

Send  One  Dollar  and  we  will  send  you  Everybody’s  Magazine 
for  one  year,  and  mail  you  immediately  postpaid,  and  without 
extra  charge,  “The  Chapters  that  have  gone  before,”  No.  1. 

IMPORTANT — The  request  for  “  The  Chapters  that  have  zone  before" 
must  be  sent  with  the  subscription  and  addressed  to  Department  F, 

THE  RIDGWAT-THATER  COMPAIfT.  PnblUhers.  31  Unioa  Sqflsre.  New  York  City 

Matfaxine  Wants  Canwassers.  Write  for  Terms 


r.  EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 


LAUQHLIN 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Qumnnteed  Finest  Ormde  14k,  j ' 

SOLID  GOLD  PEN  iV 


Sent  on  Approval 

To  rospoasible  j^pie  ^ 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  THESE 
TVO  POPULAR  STYLES 
FOR  ONLY 


M>ostp*id  to  any  addreaa  ^ 
(By  registered  mail  8  cents  extra) 

Holder  b  made  of  finest  quality 
hard  rubber,  in  four  simple  parts, 
fitted  with  very  highest  grade,  large 
sue  14k.  gold  pen,  any  flexibiUty 
dt^rcd-ink-feedingdevice  perfect. 

You  may  try  tb  pen  a  week) 
if  you  do  not  find  it  as  represented, 
a  ktter  value  than  you  can  secure 
for  three  times  the  price  in  any 
other  make,  if  not  entirely  satisfac* 
tory  In  every  remet,  return  it,  and 
we  will  send  you  $i.io  for 
it,  the  extra  lo  cents  being 
for  your  trouble  in  writing 
ns  and  to  show  our  conn- 
deuce  in  the  hanghlin  Pen 
—KNot  one  customer  in  5,000  has 
asked  lot  his  money  bark.) 

Either  style  — Gold 
Mounted,  including  a  handsome 
extra  fine  leather  case  for  preseo* 
tation  purposes,  $1.50  extra. 

GRAND  SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  an  investment  of  $3.^o  we 
send  you  a  Fountain  t  en  outfit 
including  richly  gold  mounted 
fountain  pen  and  extra  fine 
leather  case,  that  you  cannot 
duplicate  elsewhere  for  $io.oo 
— and  refund  your  monty  if  you 
are  not  enthusiastic  with  your 
purchase. 

Isy  this  '•  Everybody's >»  down 
and  write  ftOW 

Safety  Pocket  Pen  Holder  sent  free 
of  charge  with  each  pen 


i 
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Mala  BaOAaf.  ATMarlamtaleatTechaolaiy 


PREPARATION 


FOR  COLLEGE 


by  mail 


Instnictionsinder  the  direction  of  the  reeuler 
teachers  in  a  resident  eneineering  ooUege. 

Lessons  prepared  especially  for  home  study  by 
teachers  of  acknowledsed  standing. 

The  full  College  t*repewatory  Course  cov¬ 
er*  the  entrance  reguirement*  of  tuck  a  college  a* 
ARMOUR  INSTITUTE 
OGV,  and  students  tatitfadorily  completing  tkie 
eouroe  are  admitted  lo  the  college  of  engineering  of 
that  inelilution  without  further  examination  in  the 
eub/ecte  taken. 

An  uniuual  opportunity  for  young  men  of  limited 
meane  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  an  engineering 
college  without  leaving  home  or  interfering  with 
their  regular  work. 

Parents  wfahlng  to  keep  tbelr  children 
at  borne  as  lengaa  poaaibie  before  sending  tben 
to  oollcxe  will  find  tbeae  om 
Tbere  la  no  breaking  of  home  ties,  and  the 
stndcnt  not  only  has  many  of  the  advantages  of 
a  private  tutor  but  alao  the  ayaipatby  and  cn 
oouragement  of  bis  parents. 

This  is  an  exoellent  opportunity  for  teachere  and 
others  to  take  up  engineering  studies  in  their  own 
homes  and  at  their  own  convenience  under  the 
guidance  of  resident  school  teachers. 

Instruction  is  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  members  of  the  faculty  of  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Instruction  is  also  offered  in  Electrical,  Me* 
chankal.  Steani,  Sanitary,  and  Civil  Engineer 
Ing ;  Architecture,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Teleg 
raphy.  Telephony,  and  the  nMnutacture  of 
Textiles  (Spinning,  Weaving,  and  JCnIttIng). 

200-page  illustrated  bulletin,  giring  full  infor 
mation  as  to  courses,  teachers,  methods  of  study, 
etc.,  may  be  bad  upon  requeet. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

At 

Annonr  Institute  of  Technology 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  n.  S.  A. 
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742  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich,  Mention  Everybody’s 

Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


$150  in  Catsh 

To  Everyone  Who  Nn.mes  the  Ten 
Most  Pop\ilak.r  Books 

UNTIL  January  Slst  next  (1905)  we  shall  break  the  sets  of  our  new  Librarj'  of  the 
World’s  Famous  Books  and  sell  you  any  volume  or  volumes  you  choose.  There  are 
20  volumes  in  the  set.  Which  10  volumes  out  of  the  20  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  popular? 

Everyone  who  predicts  before  Dec.  13th  which  ten  books  we  shall  sell 
Vjefore  midnight  of  Jan.  Slst  in  larger  numbers  than  any  of  the  other  ten — in  other  words, 
who  name  the  ten  most  popular  ones — will  receive  $150  in  cash.  It  is  not  neces> 
sary  to  name  the  ten  in  the  order  in  which  they  sell,  simply 
name  the  ten  -that  sell  more  than  any  of  the  other  ten. 

Everyone  who  predicts  correctly  after  Dec.  15th  and  before  Jan.  Ist, 
will  receive  $100  in  cash. 

The  date  that  governs  the  amount  of  these  prizes  will  be  the  date  you  mail  your  predictions,  as 
shown  by  the  postmark  on  the  envelope. 

We  believe  we  shall  secure  more  friends  and  more  publicity  for  the  Library  in  this  way  than  by  spend¬ 
ing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising. 

We  plan  to  add  to  this  Library  from  time  to  time,  and  expect  to  do  a  larger  annual  business  with  it 
tlian  has  ever  been  done  with  any  one  set  of  books.  So  much  to  explmn  why  we  can  afford  to  pay  these 
large  prizes,  although  we  do  not  hope  to  make  any  profit  on  the  present  sale. 

These  a.re  the  Twenty  Volumes 

f.  Tali  of  Two  Citus  6.  Jan*  Eyre  II.  Vanity  Fair  16.  Romola  x 

2.  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  7.  John  Halifax  12.  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  17.  Irving’s  Sketch  Book 

3.  First  Violin  8.  Lorna  Doone  13.  Last  of  the  Mohicans  18.  Enurson’s  Essays 

4.  Hypatia  9.  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  14.  Prince  of  the  House  of  David  19.  Thelma 

5.  Ivanhoe  10.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  15.  Robinson  Crusoe  20.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

These  twenty  volumes  represent  a  wide  range  of  taste,  but  each  one  is  unquestionably  among  the 
leaders  of  its  cl^.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  these  twenty  books  will  never  lack  a  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  in  any  company.  This  prize  offer  will  secure  many  new  readers  for  these  standa-d  works, 
which  should  bo  in  every  home  where  the  English  language  is  read  and  spoken.  Hon.  William  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  writes: 

Dbar  Mb.  Mkrbili.— (  aiu  Rlad  you  are  Koing  to  iDtitMiiu-e  -i  library  of  .sueh  good  bouka  iutoeacb 
fiuuily  of  our  laud. 

Tliere  are  books  which  furnish  keys  to  our  ex|ierieaee  and  which  explain  to  us  great  historical  epochs 
and  the  growth  of  important  nationU  ideas— the  birth  of  new  conTlctions  which  by  and  by  cause  resolu-  .  - 
Uons,  political,  industrial  and  educational.  You  hare  books  in  your  selection  that  are  eminent  examples 
ol  sereral  types.  You  will  deserre  well  of  your  country  if  you  can  persuade  the  people  to  buy  and  md  ' 
such  books  Youn  truly,  WILLI.tM  T.  UARRI.1 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  writes: 

**!  am  much  interested  in  your  plan.  The  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  carried  out  before.  Your 
list  seems  to  me  a  rery  good  one,  and  while,  of  eourse,  I  think  I  could  improre  it  perhaps,  I  am  sure  that 
If  you  can  circulate  these  hooks  as  you  propose,  it  will  be  a  great  adrantage  to  us  all.” 

Truly  your^  KDWARD  E.  HALE. 

The  Washington  Post,  of  Washiiigtou,  D.  C.,  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
vtill  decide  who  are  the  successful  contestants  and  to  what  prize  each  one  is  entitled. 


How  the  Prizes  Will  Be  Aweerded 

The  entire  reputation  of  our  concern,  with  more  than  a  million  dollars  capital  and  eleven  years 
of  successful  bmk  publishing,  is  pledged  to  the  fair  and  square  awarding  and  payment  of 
these  prizes.  No  one  in  any  way  connected  with  our  establishment  or  with  The  Washington  Post,  will 
be  allowed  to  compete.  Each  prediction  will  be  numbered,  dated  and  registered  in  a  manner  that 
will  prevent  mistake  or  fraud.  The  correctness  of  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  will  be  certified  to  by 
Gunn,  Richards  A  Co.,  the  well-known  firm  of  expert  accountants  and  business  engineers,  of  43  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  And  a  statement  of  the  result  will  be  published  in  the  leading  newspapers.  For 

tCOSTlHUBD  os  !f EXT  PAOB.I 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


$150  to  Everyone  Who  Names  the  Ten  Most  Popular  Books 


convenience  of  the  Judro  of  the  contest,  and  to  prevent  any  possible  confusion  with  the  rest  of  our 
business,  this  contest  will  be  conducted  entirely  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Address  all  inquiries  and 
pr<  dictions  to  Worid’s  Famous  Books  Contest,  care  The  'Washington  Post, 'Wash¬ 
ington,  1>.  C. 


Use  Your  Owr\  BroLins  ek.f\d  Consult  Your  Friends 


Look  over  the  Us  carefuUy  and  make  tiy  jour  laiud  which 
ten  volumes  you  would  chouse  for  yourself  if  you  could  have  ten 
of  the  twenty,  and  ouly  ten.  If  you  have  average  taste  in  books 
you  won’t  be  Car  out  of  the  way  in  naming  the  ten. 

Many  learned  and  bookiim  people,  among  them  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  have  published  Usts  of  what  they  considered  the 
world's  best  hundred  books,  and  some  of  the  magazines  have 
published  articles  regarding  the  world’s  best  books.  Look  up 
and  see  how  the  twentv  mentioned  here  are  rated  in  such  lists. 

Consult  your  local  book  dealer,  and  find  out  which  ten  be 


thinks  wiU  aeU  the  best— which  be  has  sold  the  must  oC 

Consult  the  Librarian  of  any  library  to  which  you  hare 
acoess. 

Ask  public  and  high  school  teachers  and  protesors  which 
ten  are  the  best. 

Then  make  your  prediction.  Tlie  more  intelligence  you 
put  into  making  your  predictions  the  greater  your  prospect 
of  Bucoeas. 

But  do  this  quickly — »t  once — you  must  deter¬ 
mine  quickly  to  secure  one  of  the  larser  prises. 


Who  Mecy  Predict.  Limit  Qls  to  Time  et-nd  Number 

The  price  of  each  volume  is  SI. 00.  Each  book  is  good,  honest  value  for  the  dollar.  For  each  volume 
you  buy  you  are  entitled  to  make  one  prediction — that  is,  name  the  ten  volumes  which  you  think  will 
prove  most  popular — will  sell  better  than  the  other  ten.  You  m^  buy  any  number  of  volumes  up  to 
twenty  and  make  as  many  different  predictions  as  you  buy  books.  But  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  make 
more  than  twenty  predictions. 


Your  Money  Bn.ck  if  You  Wish 

Any  time  within  one  week  after  you  receive  your  books  (one  or  more)  you  may  return  any  or  all  of 
them  and  we  will  return  your  money — SI  for  each  book  delivered  to  us  in  as  good  condition  as  you  received 
it.  We  wouldn’t  make  this  offer  if  the  books  were  not  of/  ri^ht,  would  we7  This  return  privilege  applies 
to  books  bought  by  mail  before  Jan.  15th.  Books  ordered  alter  Jan.  15th  will  not  be  returnable,  because 
any  withdrawals  after  that  would  complicate  awarding  the  prizes. 


Those  Who  Answer  Before  Dec. 

Act  promptly,  because  the  larger  prizes  go  to  those  who  send 
in  the  correct  list  early;  but  send  in  your  list,  even  if  you  do 
not  learn  of  this  offer  until  the  last  days  of  December.  Even 
the  smallest  prize  (ilOO)  is  worth  having  for  nothi^— and  it 
really  costs  you  uothiug,  because  for  every  dollar  you  invert  you 
receive  fiill  value  in  books. 

Each  volume  is  carefully  printed  from  good  readable  type 
on  unusually  expensive  and  handsome  laid  pimr,  very  white, 
with  ample  margins.  There  are  appropriate  niU-page  illustra¬ 
tions,  an  average  of  6%  to  the  volume.  The  books  are  oonsider- 
ablv  larger  than  the  popular  novel  size  and  are  bound  in 
ribbed  sUk  vellum,  hand.<M>me  and  durable,  with  gilt  tops  and 
an  ornamental  back  design  stamped  in  gold.  Tmj  wiu  be  a 
credit  to  your  library  shelves— a  happy  medium  between 

We  believe  we  shall  secure  more  publicity  for  the 
thousand  dollars  in  advertising.  We  expect  to  do  a 
done  with  any  one  set  of  books. 


15  Win  Most,  Skill  Being  LquclI 

sumptuous  de  luxe  volumes  too  rich  and  delicide  to  be  handled 
and  read,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ordinary  doth  book  with 
all  the  attractiveness  squeued  out  of  it  for  the  sake  of  cheap¬ 
ening  the  price. 

Each  book  is  full  value  for  a  dollar,  and  we  guarantee  that 
this  price  will  never  be  reduced  or  cut.  Not  a  volume  of  this 
e^tion  will  ever  be  sold  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  The  entire 
oMect  of  this  plan  would  Im  defeated  if  you  were  not  pleased 
with  the  books  you  buy.  We  cannot  hope  to  make  ai^  profit 
out  of  this  initial  sale.  Our  profits  must  come  out  of  future 
sales  in  completing  the  set  of  which  you  buy  a  volume  or  more 
now,  and  in  selling  sets  to  your  neighbors  or  Mends  who  will 
learn  of  our  library  by  seeing  your  books.  Thus,  as  you  must 
see,  our  success  oepends  on  your  complete  satisfaction 
with  every  book  you  buy. 

Library  in  this  way  than  by  spending  one  hundred 
larger  business  with  these  books  than  has  ever  been 


Ar\  Idea.]  Christmas  Gift 

Can  you  conceive  of  a  more  appropriate  Christmas  gift  than  tliese  bookaT  They  are  ever  welcome 
companions  of  the  old  and  the  young.  You  can  give  away  the  book  and  keep  for  yourself  this  most 
unusual  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the  prizes. 


Simpson  Crawford  Company,  New  York. 
Siege],  Cooper  (SL  Co.,  -  -  Chicago. 

Jordan,  Marsh  (SL  Co.,  -  -  Boston. 


These  three  stores  will  sell  these  books  during  the  contest.  Your  right  to  predict  will  be  the  same 
whether  you  buy  by  mail  from  Washington,  or  at  any  of  these  stores.  At  the  stores  you  can  examin- 
the  books  before  buying.  These  store  sales  will  be  counted,  of  course,  in  the  totals. 


Our  R-esponsibility 

If  you  wish  to  make  sure  of  our  financial  responsibility  and  business  reputation,  consult  Dun  or 
Bradstreet,  or  ask  some  business  ac<^uaintance  to  “  look  up  ”  Merrill  &  Baker,  Publishers,  New  York 
City.  You  may  be  sure  this  magazine  would  not  publish  this  advertisement,  nor  would  such  firms  as 

(CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAOE.) 
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$150  to  Everyone  Who  Names  the  Ten  Most  Popular  Books 

Simpeon  Crawford  Co.,  New  York,  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  Boston, 
cooperate  in  selling  these  books,  u^ess  they  were  confident  that  we  would  do  exactly  as  we  promise. 

Address  all  mail  reipirdinK  the  contest  to:  World’s  Famous  Books  Contest,  care 
The  Vyashlu|(ton  Post,  ashiugton,  i>.  C. 

MERRILL  &  BAKER,  Publishers,  New  York  City 


$150  May  Be  Yours  by  Following  These  Simple  Directions 


The  Sale  cloaea  January  Slat,  190S.  Predictions  mailed  before 
Dec.  IS,  if  correct,  win  $160;  if  mailed  before  Jan.  1,  the  prize 
is  $100.  For  conTenience  and  accuracy,  in  making  the  award, 
each  prediction  muat  be  made  by  number  (nut  by  title),  and 
on  a  uri  ‘led  blank.  The  designating  number  of  each  Tolume 
ia  printed  Juat  before  ila  title  in  the  above  list.  Below  is  a 
blank  order  form  and  prediction  blank.  Any  number  of  pre¬ 
dictions  up  to  $0  may  be  made  on  one  blank.  Each  column  up 
and  down  the  page  is  oae  prediction — you  muat  make  an  A 
zeroes  each  number  you  wish  to  leave  out.  Leave  exactly  ten 


numbers  not  crossed  with  an  X.  These  ten  NOT  crossed  r^ 
present  your  prediction.  If  you  order  more  than  one  volume^ 
make  as  many  predictions  as  you  buy  volumes  by  using  the 
same  number  of  columns. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  one  or  more  of  the  books  now  and  not 
predict  till  later,  use  the  order  form  only.  A  voucher  and 
prediction  blank  will  be  sent  you  with  whatever  books  you 
order.  Then  you  can  predict  whenever  you  make  up  your 
mind— but  remember  the  first  to  predict  correctly  receive  the 
larger  prizes. 


Further  particulars  about  the  hooks  or  the  prize  plan  sent  on  request. 
ORDER  BLANK 


'  Send  for  blank  if  you  prefer  not  to  cut  this  out. 

WORLD’S  FAMOUS  BOOKS  CXINTEST,  care  Tub  Washinotox  Post,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Enclosed  please  find . dollars.  Send  me  tbe . volumes  NOT  crossed  off,  as  follows: 

1  2  S  4  6  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  aO 

Cro$$  out  uiitk  an  %aU  volumes  not  ordered.  The  list  on  the  first  page  of  this  advertisement  shows  tohat  books  each 
number  stands  for. 


Name . . . - . - . City  or  Town... . . . . . 

Evb,.— Dec. 

Street  and  Number . . . . . . . —State . 

Make  one  prediction  for  each  volume  you  buy — use  one  column  for  each  prediction,  beginning  with  the  left  hand 
Mlumn.  Cross  out  with  an  %  all  but  ten  number*  in  as.  manu  columns  as  you  order  volumes.  7%e  ten  numbers  not 
eromed  in  each  column  are  the  ten  you  select  as  the  most  popular.  The  list  on  the  first  page  of  this  advertxsement  shows 
what  book  each  numbci  stands  for. 
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Utt  as  many  columns  as  you  make  predictions.  The  10  numbers  not  crossed  out  in  each  of  as  many  columns  as  I  buy  books 
lepieaeot  my  predictions  of  the  10  most  popular  books  during  the  sale  ending  January  Slst,  1905. 


tlosne . . . . . . . -City  or  Toten 


Street  and  Number .  . - .  . . . State . . . . . 

Vvit,.— Dec.  Send  for  blauJk  if  yon  prefer  not  to  cut  thie  ouL 

If  you  prefer  to  buy  books  now  and  piedict  later  fill  la  Um  order  form  only.  See  directions  above. 
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Make  Your  Leisure  Count 

WE  te.irli  Short. 
hand,  Book- 

in  ■ 

Month. 

be  done 

cannot  soine- 
tllillft  — 

but  irMerltattracts, 
if 

I'usiness 

inethodsapMal.and 

to 

thorouKhl>  niepare 

.  tlie  best 

ness  the 

Knvernnient,  I  can 
convince  yon  mat  »  ••  liave  tlie  best  Courses.  The  Most 
Coinplete.  S>ni|>le,  practical.  We  sell  onlv  tuition,  the 
priHinct  of  the  l>^l  minds  in  the  commercial  held.  We 
fuinisli  supplies  and  use  ol  KemiiiKton.  Smith  Premier, 
or  any  other  $ioo  typewriter  in  your  home. 

Write  me  to-day  —  telling  me  the  course  llwt 
interests.  You  will  not  be  offererl  any  •’catchy” 
scheme  to  induce  you  to  buy,  but  will  be  pleased  with 
Illy  booklet. 

Every  Kraduale  is  now  in  a  liiith-salaried  |>osition, 
and  a  place  is  waiting  for  you  wlieir  equipped. 

Morton  MacCormsc. 

MacCORMAC  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dcf  L  9 — 4<^4M  East  hM  Street,  Chicago 
"  The  one  fitat  school  teachiac  the  Commetdal  Branches  by  mail  ” 


“  >l.Ulv!iJCt;g 

I  |■P?T^'‘'■  » 

•  .y  ArTf^r^yj 


lioh.itl  I're.tt  faith  in  the 
wers  uf  the  vouiikf  iiiait.  and  the 
lowiiijf  extract  front  one  <>f  his 
letters  showx  how  lie  urisctl  them  to 


CLASS  PINS  OR  BADGES 


I  For  any  Colle««,  School,  ClaM 

Club.  Socioty  or  Lodge. 
Direct  from  Factory  to  Wearer. 

.  _ -  s  We  make  to  onler  G«M,  Gold*PUt«d, 

8llvrr.Silr«r.inaWd  Hb*  Hultiait  or  Mrd. 
also#  all  dforripUooa.  Kllht*r  two 

atyUoillual rated  la  u*o  _  ^ 

ortwooolora  oaaBMl,  aaj  MUn  or  hfurMlC  m( 
w%on  ihaa  ahowa. 

silver  Plate.  $1  doz.  Sample,  10c  ASKf^^C 
Ster. Silver,  12.50  doz.  Sample,25c. 

Fw*— t4MfO  Catalofoo,  IllMtratiair  haadroda 
etaniciii.  SatUlactioa  auaranleed. 

Collal^  Baitoos  and  Kiitboa  Battspo  at  low 
price*.  Special  tlaalfM  aad  aoUmalea  fraa. 

Baatten  Bros.  ai  V  S.  Av,  Rocheater,  N.Y. 


" Hob}  to  Secure 
Jl  Good  "Position” 

This  booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  If  you  will  state  your 
oocuptiUun,  income,  nae,  and  kind  of  poeition  ueslred.  I'he 
BuaueMlons  in  tbUi  booklet  may  be  the  lurnina  point  in  your 
career.  Itooets  notbinc  to  set  Itand  It  may  be  worth  tbouaauds 
of  dollare  to  you. 

National  Information  Bureau  47-S5  May  Bldg.  Waahiagton,  D.  C. 

Government  Positions 

^  25,566  Appointments 

lune  )ts  1903.  liacclicnt  opiMirtnniiiex  fur  yuuiii;  iKiuple.  Thtmsauds  of 
ih<>>c  whom  we  hare  prepared  UY  MAIL  for  the  examiaatiot&s  have  l>een 
apiMMiitcd.  Our  Civil  Service  Catalogue  coataias  letters  front  hundretisof 
l^rersuti’v  in  the  GovernuieitC  service  who  state  that  they  owe  their  positioas 
to  uur  course  of  traiiiini;:  also  contains  questions  recently  used  by  the 
(tuvenunent.  dates  of  examinations,  salaries  paid,  etc.  These  are  sent 
tree  ou  request. 

t'OlarMHIAN  R'OKKEMIMIMRENrE  COMdEGE 
*d*d3>'i.T  i*a.  Avr.,  rt.  E.,  Wnahinaton,  D.  C. 


ana  int>rc  honored  »iaiiuH  m  me 
than  he  could  hope  to  attain  without  them.'* 

The  Lawyer  of  to-day  is  the  liKht-hand  to  every  great  business  under¬ 
taking.  In  poiitic'v  anti  statesiiiaiiship  the  l.awyer  stands  pre-emiiieni.  | 
He  is  credited  with  judgment  and  discretion,  and  his  advice  controls  in  all 
important  matters,  livery  cowiiiercial  enterprise  ot  any  importance  has  its  | 
salaried  legal  adviser.  There  is  a  great  dein.iiid  for  >oung  men  with  a 
knowledge  of  l.aw.  Any  wan  can  j 

LEARN  LAW  AT  HOME 

bythe  aid  of  our  llome  I.mw  ^eliool  ^erlrn*  which  requiresa  tewkours* 
study  occasionally.  The  lloaie  Imw  prefiaresfor  the  Bar  • 

in  any  state:  Theory  aad  Practice  combined.  Approved  by  Bench.  Bar.and 
thousands  of  successful  students.  Write  for  booklet  of  testiuiouials,  de> 
scriptivc  matter,  and  special  offer  to  the  readers  of  **  Everybody’s  **—rrN/ 
/'ret.  Address 

FREDERICK  J.  IVRAK  E  A.  CO.,  Ml-Sll  R.  ■•4l«nn  Bl.,  4  HICAfiO 


PHARMACY  BY  MAIL 

Complete  course.  Equal  to  resident  college.  Guaranteed  to  make 
you  registered  Pharmacist  in  any  State.  Special  $$  proposition. 
IVtails  free.  Ask  to.dav. 

NATIONAL  COkRESPONDENCe  5CHOOLS 

tt  Pmn«}lvanln  Mrerl  InOnnapBlIi,  V.  8.  A. 

Washington  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Lmcated  wiiliiii  the  Nationkl  Capital;  park  of  to  acres; 
llmroUKli  coiiises;  wholesome  ixfliieiKe.  A  few  vacancies 
secoml  half  vear ;  good  time  to  enter  ;  inaugural  season. 

K.  VKMa'kK.  Pr««.,  M  aad  T  Ms.,  1..  WaahiairtuB,  D. 


SELL 

SHORT 

STORIES 


STORY-WRITINQ  AND  JOURNALISM 

Taught  hy,. rwnil .  shyit  stories. and  Ixiok.waau- 
scripts  critic iseri  and  revised:  also  placird  on  com¬ 
mission send  for'free  booklet.  ’’WRITING  FOR 
PROFIT;”  tells  how.  Established  1895. 

TMK  X4TI0SAL  PRKBN  AHMM  lATIOH 

8V  TW  BnMwtn  IndlnMpoHs,  lad. 


TELEeRnpHy 


Circular  free.  Wonderful 
automatic  leaober.  5  styles. 
$2  up.  OYLNIftRAPII 
CO..  Dept.  B,  3ff  Cart. 
laadt  Ht.,  New  Vark. 
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The  Thomas  Jefferson  Bible 

The  Story  ot  the  Crucifixion  as  Compiled  by  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  His  Unique  Bible 


How  the  Great  Statesman  Arranged  a  Connected  Narrative  of  the 
Divine  Tragedy  by  Clippings  from  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  . 

'  Thomas  Jefferson's  Bible,  in  which  he’ compiled  the  story  of  the 
Crucifixion  of  clippings  from  the  New  Testament,  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  Government  as  a  memento  of  the  great  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  was  an  indefatigably  zealous  student  of  the  Bible,  and  was 
infinitely  more  conversant  with  it  than  the  bulk  of  professed 
Christians.  The  framing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  reveals 
a  strongly  religious  mind. 

The  story,  as  told  in  the  Jefferson  Bible  by  means  of  clippings 
from  the  four  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  begins 
with  the  27ih  chapter- of  Matthew,- the  13th  verse,  after  Jesus  had 
been  brought  before  Pilate.  This  verse  is  as  follows  :  "  Then  said 
Pilate  unto  Him,  ‘  Hearest  Thou  not  how  many  things  they  witnesseth 
against  Thee?'”  The  narrative  then  continues. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Wonderful  indeed  was  the  genius  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 

exercised  a  more  potent  and  permanent  influence  upon  his  own  and 
succeeding  generations  than  any  other  contemporary  American.  Henry  Watterson  describes  him 
as  the  “one  clear  figure  in  our  early  history  ”  He  asked,  when  his  end  was  approaching,  that  he  might 
be  remembered  by  posterity  simply  as  the  “  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  Statute 
of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  and  the  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.” 

His  religious  belief  has  been  questioned,  and  yet  he  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  contributing  regularly  to  its  support  and  serving  as  a  member  of  its  vestry.  He 
himself  wrote  :  "  I  am  a  Christian  in  the  only  sense  Christ  wished  anyone  to  be — sincerely  attached  to 
His  doctrines  in  preference  to  all  others.” 

Jefferson  was  from  early  life  a  close  student  of  the  Bible.  It  was  of  the  Bible  that  he  wrote  :  “  There 
never  was  a  more  pure  or  sublime  system  of  morality  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  Evangelists.”  His 
further  interest  in  the  New  Testament  is  clearly  shown  by  the  copy  above  referred  to  of  the  so-called 
"Jefferson  Bible,”  now  preserved  with  so  much  care  in  the  National  Museum  in  Washington.  This  is  a 
little  leather-bound  volume  resembling  in  appearance  an  old  account  book,  and  on  its  pages  may  be  read 
the  life  of  Christ,  prepared  by  arranging  chronologically  all  of  the  verses 
from  the  four  gospels  that  pertain  to  the  career  of  our  Lord,  omitting, 
however,  “  every  verse  or  paragraph  that  to  his  mind  was  a.-nbiguous  or 
controversial,  every  statement  of  fact  that  would  not  have  been  admitted 
as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  all  duplications  in  the  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Christ.” 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  “Jefferson  Bible,”  but  it  was  not 
until  very  recently,  when  Congress  ordered  an  edition  for  free  distribution 
printed  in  fac-simile  by  a  new  engraving  process,  that  reproduced  as  by  ' 
photography  the  exact  pages  of  the  original  text,  that  the  public  generally 
could  ever  hope  to  see,  much  less  own,  a  copy  of  it.  This  work  is  now 
completed  and  can  only  be  obtained  without  cost  by  applying  to  members 
of  Congress,  each  of  whom  will  have  copies  of  this  precious  volume  to 
distribute  to  constituents.  Those  who  write  at  once  to  the  Congressman 
representing  their  district,  or  the  United  States  Senator  from  their  State, 
will  naturally  be  more  likely  to  secure  a  copy  than  those  who  put  it  off. 

George  W.  Ogilvie,  Publisher,  181  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  inserts  this 
advertisement  (at  a  cost  of  $400.00)  to  draw  the  public's  attention  to  the 
Jefferson  Bible,  because  he  knows  that  it  is  a  matter  of  general  interest,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  he  wishes  each  reader  of  this  page  to  read  his 
^ other  advertisement,  headed  “  The  New  1904  Webster,”  on  page  20  of  this 

m  a  o-a  9  \  nm  **  leflcrson  Bible.**  reproduced 

•o***”®*  •  .  by  the  United  States Govemmeot 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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ROYAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

THRLL  LIBRARY  CLASSICS 


SENT  TO  YOV  ON  APPROVAL.  An  Vnu*u«Ll  Opport^jnity  to  Soouro  Hnjidooino  Library  Editions 


SUPERB 


AUTHOKIZED 


I  100  BOTLSTON  STIEET 

riea'f  mention  F.verybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  adverlisera. 


BOSTON,  HASS. 


ALEXANDRE  DVNAS  (15  vols.)  BVLWER  LYTTON  (is  voU.) 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL  (Easy  Monthly  Paymonts),  BO  p 

A  UHRARY  IN  ITSELF  OF  THREE  GREAT  1  V,.! 

mORS  OF  ROMANCE,  EACH  SET  COMI-LETE,  .  /  KCfUiaf  mce,  PCf  VOI. 

'riiE  voluinesareall  nniform  in  size,  a  trifle  larger  than  the  ordinary  izmo.tlius  allowing 
•  ample  margin,  and  printed  on  a  speeiul  grade  of  |>a|>er  manufactured  expressly  for 
these  sets.  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  anti  the  volumes  average  about  400  pages. 

The  books  are  btiund  in  the  Best  HaK-Leather,  with  ornamental  gold  stamping. 
Sides  of  English  conled  cloth,  gold  to(>s,  and  silk  bands.  A  different  shade  ol  leither 
was  selected  for  each  set,  the  cloth  harmonizing  with  the  leather,  thus  giving  each  set 
its  individuality.  Every  volume  has  either  a  photogravure  or  a  sieel-pful*  frontispiece, 
and  throughout  the  text  are  insertetl  excellent  reproductions  in  line  or  half-tone,  after 
originals  by  famous  artists.  IVe  guarantee  these  books  to  be  exactly  as  represented, 
and  if  upon  examination  thev  do  not  meet  expectations  they  can  l>e  relurnetl  wilhin 
five  days  from  their  receipt  At  Our  Expense. 

We  are  closing  out  our  stock  of  these  beautiful  editions  at  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  from  the  former 
price.  Compare  onr  offer  with  that  of  other  publishers,  considering  paper,  type,  illustrations,  bindings, 
etc.,  and  yeti  wHI  SmI  one  nrlee  rannot  be  Snpllonied.  Sign  and  reiara  la  aa  tna  Canpan  appaails,  eraaamg 
the  aeU  jan  da  net  wish.  IMt  Tlll»  NOW.  Only  a  IlmUrd  aamber  af  acta. 


Till  »  NOW.  Oaly  a  llmitrd  aamber  ef  eeta. 


A.  WESSELS  COMPANY.  43-45  East  19th  St..  New  York 


VICTOR.  HUGO  (to  vols.) 

•r  cent.  REDUCTION 

;  Clearance  Price,  $1  per  Vol. 

KeMil  No  Moaej— Ton  Take  No  BUk 
^NSPEiCTioN  Coupon 

A  WESSELS  CO. 

43-45  Hist  i9Ch  Sl,  New  York. 
Geutlemca  i  I  Accept  your  tpeclAl  offer 
to  EVBRYBODY'S  reAden,  And  wish 

{Duidaa) 

Hugo  >0  I  Agree 
Bulwer) 


to  exAinine  the  hooks,  end.  if  they  prove 
SAtisfActory.  to  retAin  And  pay  for  them  on 
terms  of  monthly  pAviiieiiU.  If  books  are 
not  sAtisfActory  I  will  hold  subject  to  your 
order. 


Name  . - 

Address . 2. 


VOLUMES 


EDITIONS 


BROWN’S 


Famous  Pictures 


Keprodurt'oii  of  famous 
paiiiliiigs  hyoid  anil  iiKKlern 
masters,  z.zoo  subjects  in 
Black  and  While  or  Sepia. 
Size,  sX  X  8. 


sv:  I 


The  Best 


120  FOR  11.00. 


Lp  To 
Date 
and 

.  Reliable 

^  - 

WEBSTEKS 


Gift 


for 


Christmas 

dictionaI?? 


One  Cent  Each. 


Our  new  48-page  catalog, 
with  i/xx>sniafl  illustrations 
and  two  sample  pictures, 
sent  for  z-ceiit  stamp. 

GEO.  P.  BKOWN  4  CO. 

IlEVEUl.Y,  IMAH8. 


INTERNATIONAL 


'  Includes  In  the  New  Edition 

25.000  NErW  WORDS.  E,tc. 

New  Gazetteer  of  the  World 
New  Biographical  Dictionary 

Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2360  Qumrto  Pagas.  5000  lllustrationa. 

New  Plates.  Rich  Bindings. 

GET  THE  BEST 


FREE  **A,Taat  In  Pronunciation 

tive  and  entertaining.  Also  illustrated  pamphlet. 

G.  6  C.  MEuRRIAM  CO., 

PublUher*.  Springfield,  Meee..  U.  S.  A 


BABY’S  RECORD 


A  dainty  volume,  5^  z  8  inches,  with  place 
for  baby’s  photo,  birth  record,  parentage, 
dcKription  of  birthday,  weight  at  different 
ages,  gifts,  first  smile,  first  tooth,  first  outing, 
and  other  interesting  data  which  will  be  of 
priceless  value.  A  Time  ZgsM  Preseat. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  Price,  50c. 
Send  6c  for  postage,  please. 


WOOD-AUEN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Published  52  Tluies  a  year  (lacladiac  Oar  IS-toter-aad-Oold  Beauty  Caleadar),  SI.50  a  Year.  Louis  Ktoysch. 


Mt  bauf  thp  ffiotior  to  Attttoun» 


That  ve  have  Secured  aa  Special  Contribotora  daring  the  Coming 
Year,  Among  Othera,  these  Distinguished  and  Popular  Writers : 

inn.  drnttrr  (Ulrttrlanh 


In  order  to  Induce  You  to  Afford  The  Christian  Herald  in  Opportunity  to  Demonstnte  Its  Many  Excellent  Quilttles, 
we  will,  on  Receipt  of  ONLY  $2.00,  Send  You  this  Queen  of  American  Weeklies  FREE  to  Jan.  1.  1905, 

then  Weekly  for  One  Year,  and  Mardaret  E.  Sangster's  Beautiful  Presenta¬ 
tion  Book,  Entitled  ’‘Good  Manners  for  All  Occasions,”  Conaistinc  of  400 
Larte  Paies,  Richly  Illustrated,  and  Exquisitely  Bound  in  Olive  Cloth  with  Gold, 
Cream  and  Red  Side  Stamp  and  Gold  Top.  A  Superb  Christmas  Gift. 

Good  manners  f«r  an  Occasions 


This  Volume  is  the  One  and  the  Only  Authority  on  Matters  of  Etiquette  and 
Good  Manners  of  to-day.  It  embraces  Every  Phase  of  Social  Life,  and  brinfs  Good 
Form  within  Easy  Reach  of  the  Humblest  Home,  it  tells  all  about  Etiquette  of  the 
Family,  Etiquette  of  Correspondence,  Etiquette  of  Travel,  Etiquette  of  Introductions, 
Etiquette  of  Courtship,  Etiquette  of  Ueddints;  Good  Manners  in  Hospitality,  in 
Receptions,  in  House  Parties,  in  Entertainments,  in  Dinners,  in  Luncheons; 
Etiquette  of  the  Visitint  Card,  Mourning  Customs  and  Funeral  Etiquette;  Good 
Manners  in  Chnrch,  Good  Manners  in  Dress,  Good  Manners  for  Men,  Good 
Manners  for  Women,  Good  Manners  for  Children.  No  matter  how  intricate  the 
problems  of  Good  Manners  that  may  be  presented,  Mrs.  Sangster’s  Book  solves 
them  insuntly  and  correctly.  Manuscript  Completed  November  9. 1904. 

Ottr  is-Color-aiiJ-flold  Calendar  Tree 


In  addition  to  All  of  the  Above,  we  will  send  Our  Magnificent 
Drop>Leaf  Beauty  Calendar,  the  Finest  Ever  Issued,  Measuring 
300  Square  Inches,  and  Superbly  Lithographed  in  15  Colors  and  Gold,  with  No  Advertising  Natter. 
]9^Remember,  please,  The  Christian  Herald  Every  Week  from  Date,  to  Jan.  1. 1906,  “Good  Man> 
ners  for  All  Occasions.”  and  the  Marvelous  Beauty  Calendar,  All  for  ONI-Y  $2.00,  Charges  Prepaid. 
For  The  Christian  Herald  and  Calendar  only.  Send  ONLY  $1.50.  The  Christian  Herald  Makes 
Sunday,  the  Happiest  and  Brightest  Day  of  the  Week.  Money  Refunded  if  Too  Late,  or  not  pleased. 


The  Christian  Herald,  370-380  Bible  House,  New  York 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Rev.  Egerton  R.  Young,  D.D. 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


r^cjibC  nieniion  J'vcrybody  t 


WHAT  HAVE  r  nHaOTTEHf  ' 

HUEBSOH’S  YEAR  BOOK  Atr  lOOB, 

f  'a  diary^ho  wins  day,  date,  number  of  days  past  and  to  oonie,  with  ample 'Rpave  for  writing ;  coiitiitna  Postal 
'*  iiiQprmaUon'abd  calendan  for.  tliree  years.  -The  Year  Baek  sives  taxing  your  memory;  all  that  you  jibre  to 
do  and  baye  dune  may  be  contained  between  Its  covers;  as  a  reminder  for  the  .future  and  for  refereuce  as.  to 
.*.the  past  It  Is  Indispensable.  Tou  are  buying  Christmas  gifts  now.  What  ran  be  more  appropriate  than  a 
'  Year  llaak  which  will  remind  the  recipient  of  you  865  timee  a  year?  It  Is  mitable  for  men,  women,  gnd 
>.  chlQren'ln  every' avenue  of  activity.  To  give  the  gift  a  personal  touch  you  may  have  your  fiiend’k  aabie 
'  stamped  In  .gold  on  the  cover  for  IS  cents.  -  i 


-•  Mo.  31— Fer  the  Pocket.  3  days  to  a  page,  ruled;  Ing  paper^bbon 

„  *  ^reen  cloth cbvers,  stamped  neatly;  yellow  paper;  No.  36.— A  Floe  f« 

round  comers,  green  edges;  sIseSH  x  5K;  13  pages  leather  covers,  sli 
of  excellent  information.  Postpud,  edges;  primrose  li 

No.  38— For  >lBo’a  Desk.  1  day  to  a  page;  red  ribbon nookmark 
cloth  covers,  neatly  stamped  In  black;  yellow  writ-  No.  35.— Same  as  Nc 

A  substantial  reduction  to  purchasers  of  six  or  more  books. 

If  none  of  these  meets  your  requirements  send  for  circular  describing 
the  ten  styles  (SOc.  to  tAm  with  commendations  of  <•  rover  Clevrlono 
and  other  dlstlngnlshed  users  of  Year  Books.  Any  stationer  can  procure 
liuebscli’s  Yrar  Book  for  you  If  be  doesn’t  carry  It  In  stock. 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  1139  Tract  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Ing  paperMibbon  bookmark;  sise  6x8.  Postpald73c 
No.  36.— A  noe  f.in  Hook.  1  day  to  a  page;  red 
leather  covers,  stamped  In  gold;  round  comers,  gilt 


Published  Moral  Edflcatioa 

By  Edward  Howard  Qrlggs 
380  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top 
postpaid,  I M 
An  Ideal  gift  for  thoughtful 
parents  or  teachers 


STAY  AT  HOME  IVHILE  YOU 

STUDY 

Medicine 

Pharmacy*"^ 

Nursing 

A  thoroughly  practical  series  of  instruction  papers, 
carefully  prepared  by  physicians  of  wide  experience 
(graduates  of  Harvard  University),  form  the  basis 
of  our  work.  Young  men  and  women  who  desire 
to  enter  a  wider  field  of  knowledge  and  skill  can 
take  up  this  system  of  HOME  STUDY  and  become 
efficient  in  a  reasonably  short  time. 

Lucrative  positions  are  open  everywhere  in  these 
professions.  Whv  not  fit  yourself? 

Send  for  our  Annual  Announcement,  I9M-S.  in¬ 
cluding' a  specimen  first  lesson  and  diagram  plate 

Boston  Correspondence  School  of 
Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Nursing 

146  Maasarhasetts  Aveane  •  Bostoa,  NaxaarhasetU 


LEARN  TO  DANCE 


IN  THE  PRIVACY  OP 
TOUR  OWN  HOME 

I  have  lust  fi«hli»h.;d  y  sew  book* 
k  let  eaiitlcd**  Society  DaaciaK.'* which 
folly  dcocribet  my  c^)  nghiM  coune 
of  iRStnictioB  by  mail. 

«  I  want  to  Mod  this  book  to  every 
maa.  wooian.  aod  child,  who  is  either  a 
Iteetuner  or  desires  to  improve  io  the  an 
of  danciog. 

I  poaitively  guarantee  to  teach  sue* 
cssaiiilly  or  refuad  the  small  tuitioa  fee 

Sprcial  Shnrt  Coorae  Cover¬ 
ing  any  Dance  Deuired 

I  Write  for  the  book  now. 

i  SIEGEL  SCHOOL  OF  DANCING 

t  Fa  AUK  sioaKi,  a  h  a  if  D.,  rvapMiw^ 

MS  Uada  SL.  Scraatsa.  Pa..  0.  A. 


OVERNiEKTPOSmOKS 

More  than  16,AM  appotntmenla  made  last 
year.  ChanoeabatSertnanever.  Ibunaands 
we  prepared  liave  been  appomted.  Itteb- 
Uahediass.  WoTkconOdential.  Nopolitlral 
lnlliien<-e  needed,  t'ommuo  school  education 
snffleient.  Poll  partlcnlars  free  cunceming 
poaiUons,  salaries,  esamlimtlona  (held  m 
every  State),  sample  qneatkins,  etc. 

National  Corratpondeaca  Institalt. 

47-7o  7(1  W(!g..WashliMjtoo,D.C. 
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THE  RIVERDALE  EDITION  OF 


MARK  TWAIN’S  WORKS 


IN  22  DE  LUXE  VOLUMES 


with  photogravure  illustrations  by  Smedley,  de  Thulstrup,  Frost,  Newell,  Clinedinst,  Opper, 
Kemble,  and  others. 

The  reasons  for  owning  a  complete  set  of  Mark  Twain  are  unusually  strong.  Many  authors  do 
not  maintain  the  high  standard  they  occasionally  reach,  and  their  “complete  works”  are  apt  to 
contain  “  much  chaff,  little  wheat.”  An  eciition  of  Mark  Twain  is  all  gold.  Every'book  is’ worth 
while.  Every  book  is  .an  entity*  that  may  be  read  with  unalloyed  pleasure  from  first  chapter  to 
last.  ALL  of  ihese  books  can  be  found  in  uniform  style  and  binding  only  in  the  Riverdale  Edition 
which  we  control  .  ;  •  . 

Originally  it  consisted  of  625  numbered  and  registered  sets,  of  which  we  now  have  but  35  / 

left.  To  each  of  the  first  35  people  from  whom  we  receive  the  attached  coupon  one  of  these  - y 
sets  will  be  -  •  -  X 

SENT  FREE  FOR  INSPECTION  X 

^  *  •  -  ,  X  Every 

This  exhausts  the  edition  and  is  your  last  opportunity— perhaps  for  many  years— to  get  a  / 
complete  set  of  Mark  Twain.  ..  ....  /  Siegel 

Books  are  always  appropriate  gifts  at  Christmas  time,  and  there  ate  no  books  which  will  X  CoODCr  Co 
give  more  pleasure  to  young  reader  or  old  than  those  written  by  Mark  Twain.  '  X 

By  acting  promptly  yott  can  have  a  set  sent  to  your  home  tor  inspection  without  risk  or  X 
expense,  and  pay  for  it  on  easy  terms  if  you  decide  to  purchase.  X  f®*,  *“• 

Tear  off,  fill  in,  and  mail  to  us  the  attached  coupon.  We  will  forward  the  books  X  the 

transportation  prepaid.'  After  taking  five  days  to  look  them  over,  if  you  deckle  they're  /  RirenUieEditianof  Muk 
not  worth  keeptng-^r  giving  to  some  loved  one-^-send  them  back.  We  pay  return  X  toV'lf'agiee’'to 
carri^."  You  are  under  no  obligation  whatever.  Better  “do  it  now.”  -  We’ll  X  within  Cve  days  of  metpt' of 
gel  about  four  tinies  as'many  orders  as  we  have  lets.  -  •  X  books  and  thereat,  for 

'  /la  months.  If  not  satisfartory  I 

*  Owr  books  are  sold  only  by  correapondencc  and  In  our  /  am  to  adnsc  you  withia  fise  days  of 

dterc,  and  yon  mny  bo  nsanrsd  that  no  agenta  will  X  receipt  of  books  and  hold  the  ^sub- 

botber  yon  on  onr  account  under  any  drcuamUncM  /•  Jrbi:.’’?:iId‘m£of 

SIEGEL  COOPER  COMPANY  _  “ 

SIXTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  /  -  ‘  ‘ 


^  Scud  me  for  in* 
X  »pect»i»s  prepnid,  a 
OuOms  X  comrlcie  set  of  the 
ey're  X  RiverdaUeEditionofMark 
.;L  X  Twain's  Works.  Iftattsfnc- 
*•“  X  tory  I  agree  to  pay  ITi.oo 
U  ^  X  within  ive  dnys  of  receipt  of 
X^  books  and  $4-<x>  thereafter,  for 
ta  months.  If  not  satisfartory  1 
am  to  advise  you  within  five  days  of 
X  /  receipt  of  books  and  hold  the  ^  sub* 
^  •  ject  to  jrour  order.  Until  the  fiul  priM 
has  been  paid  title  of  books  will  remaiu 
« with  you. 


*1.  \ 

i),€. 


The  Only  Nark  Twain 

'/V  ThU  it  your  tart  opportunity  to  recure  the  COM~ 

•PLEiTE,  WO'R.K.S  of  .America’ r  "Oeteran  humorist 
^  -  and  reprerentathle  man  of  teitet-r 

~^C  t  d  'HERE  is  only  one  Mark  Twain.  America  has  produced  many  writers  of 
-Hjlgj  distinction,  but  none  who  has  mirrored  the  national  life — the  national 

■  A  sense  of  humor — the  national  hatred  of  cant  and  pretense — the  national 

-.  jA  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things — as  has  this  clean,  manly,  whole-souled, 
.\  f  many-sided  American. 

V  i  Twain’s  books  are  the  leaven  of  pure  entertainment  that  relieves  the 

'  •  dullness  of  our  libraries.  Ask  the  schoolboy,  hanging  spiellbound  over  the  doings 

'  of  “  the  gang  ”  in  “  Tom  Sawyer,”  what  he  thinks  of  Mark  Twain  ;  ask  the  man 

woman  of  cultivated  taste  who  finds  a  quiet  delight  in  the  pages  of  “Joan  of  Arc” 
— a  piece  of  literature  that  will  remain  a  classic  as  long  as  the  English  language 
endures  ;  ask  anyone  who  has  read  any  of  Mark  Twain’s  books.  Have  you  other 
books  in  your  library  that  you  think  as  much  of? 

There  is  only  one  Mark  Twain — and  there  is  only  one  Complete  Edition  of  Mark  Twain’s  writings — 
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tMwk<  (koraachlT.  PaalttMia  nenrad.  F.atlre  CMt(wl«(tuhj 
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Dollars 
A  YEAR 


is  not  an  unusual  salary  for  an  elec* 
trician — many  earn  much  more.  Be¬ 
ginners  earn  more  than  in  any  other 
profession.  We  can  teach  any  man 
electricity.  Have  proved  it.  We  can 
qualify  you  for  a  good  position  before 
you  r^ize  it.  Write  and  ask  how. 

Just  think  I  We  offer  to  show  you 
frM  of  charBs  how  yon  can  positively 
earn  a  good  salary  and  make  a  place 
in  the  world  for  yourself.  Isn’t  it 
worth  asking  about.  Write  to-day 
and  know  to-morrow  how  to  become 
an  electrician. 

Ask  for  free  Electrical  Booklet. 

latcrMtioMlCorrcspoadeace  Sekoola 
Box  isss  Seranloa.  Pa. 


Eeleotio 

SHORTNAND 

by  MaN 

BabodlM  ta*  beat  la  all  tjatems.  Caa  be  mastered  la  leas 
ttma  thaa  aar  otber  ataaoard  arstem.  Special  advaatases 


to  tboaa  wbo  wish  to  take  a  eorrespoDdaobe  coarse.  WAte 
to-dar  for  oar  booklet,  **  Opportanitjr,**  aad  complete  lafor- 
Biatloo  seat  free.  Aodraas  Shortbaad  Department, 

SCOTT.  POKSBAN  ft  COMPANY,  i7MU  Wakaah  Ataaat,  Chlc^ 


arstem.  Special  advani 


I  P  A  n  11  TELEBRAPHY 
I  P  B  K  N  B00KKEEPIN6 

kkflllll  OR  SHORTHAAD 

BY  MAIL~~Ar  YOUR  OWR  HOME 

Aajrooc  cm  leani  ll  easily  is  a  lev  weeks.  We  ate  aaable  %a  SMply 
tke  defuaad  for  telefrsph  eparstocs.  bookkeepers,  aad  steaomaaers 
lie  ckarse  fbr  ieltlea  eaiii  p4»UUe«  la  aeeered.  Write  fo. 

puticuUn.  aiCHItiAN  Bl'SlNEM  1N8TIT1JTE 
SM  laatltata  BalMiac,  Ealamasoa,  Mlek 


Send  for  this 


Print  your  own  cards,  circulars,  ftc.  Press  ft: 
Small  newspaper  press  ftia  Money  saver.  Prln 
for  others,  ^  proSts.  TypesetUng  easy,  prlnte. 
rules  sent.  Write  to  makers  for  catalog,  presses 
type,  paper,  ftc.  TUB  niK  CO.,  sbubbi,  cobs 

■OTION  PICTURE  ■ACHIMES  ARC  nUiS 

PreStakle  Beslacm-emall  Oetlay 
_  t'alalecae  Free— It  Esplalas  FaUy 

irr^  UNTERNt  NMinD 

liilal  .ii'J  HABBACH  ft  CO..  809  Fllhsrt  St.,  Plllladolplils.Pt 

P  A  V  A  I  TV  P  A  T  n  Musical  Composilious.  Wc 
aWlAIdl  1  lAllr  arrange  and  popularize. 

O'*  ==  PIONEER.  PVB.  CO. 

SONG  ■  POEMS  .u 


BV  —mi  CoRiplete  course.  AdRiissioR  to  Be 
®  ^uAranteed.  Ueads  to  degree.  Fu' 

credit  Eirea  by  our  own  aad  other  Icadta^  reaidei 
law  coilegea.  Our  special  $$  pn^»ositioo  is  the  be* 
ever  »ade.  Write  lor  it  to-day. 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

tt  PMMayNaakft  tadtaBSMUa,  C.  8.  A. 


ALIFORNIA  FOR  10^ 


Empire  Pub.  Go.,  71  Timet 


|\^DRNW/(V’M0NEY 


ILtmtATOB  All  CAmOffl'^TC  BAEI  W  to  tiee  s  week;  our  { 
free  booklet  trtls  bow  we  teech  Ulustrating  by  mall. 

THB  lATIOItL  PRESS  ASSOTIATIOI,  SI  Ths>  RaMwIa,  iBdUuapolls.  let. 


A  MARVELOUS  DISCOVERY 

BDWB  to  the  world.l>eBlnnlnB  In  the  January  Issns  of  PhyMaalOaltaswiiiaBSiln.s.Awund«rfBl  method  for. MraaftUi 
.■  rwRa^  anlnt  tbs  vital  &BanirHsart.Uinga.BUiina^.liitiMt1iwa.  Kjdneym.ehi.  ^o«  a  Mra^of  eierelsefc  but  • 


iry  iasns  of  PhyMaal  Oaltwa  maftsiine.  Awonderfnl  mstbod  fw  atrmftb 
>.Btoinach.l5testlnfa.^ane^ete.  Hotaserteaof  exerciser  hot  a  Mml 
ondarfully  nsefnl  to  either  man  or  woman.  Invalid  or  athlete.  All  pW 
tmettenal  disorder  of  the  vital  onans.  Strenotben  Uieae  orsansandu^ 
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YOU 


will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Hall  Caine’s  great 

novel  “THE  PRODIGAL  SON.” 


of  which  the.  conclusion  is  in  this 
magazine,  was  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York,  in  book  form  on 
November  15th.  Everybody  is  reading  the 
book.  So  should  you.  The  first  editions 
were  225,000  copies.  It  appeared  on  the 
same  day  in  nine  different  languages — 
English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Russian, 
Finnish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish. 
There  were  183,000  copies  printed  in 
English  alone.  This  is  absolutely  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of  fiction. 

Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Christmas  Gift  Offers 


We  are  making  two  remarkable  offers 
to  Christmas  book  and  magazine  buyers. 
For  |1.50  we  will  send  to  you  (or  to  any 
friend  to  whom  you  may  wish  to  present 
the  gift)  an  absolutely  new  book,  and  we 
will  deliver  it  prepaid  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  differ  from  ordi¬ 
nary  books  in  this  way.  It  will  be  in  an 
attractive  Tabard  Inn  case  and  will  be  * 
exchangeable  forever  at  any  of  the  2,000 

.  .r  L  I  Tabard  Inn  Library  exchange  stations  in 

A  Tabard  laa  Baak  laa  ** 

Tabard  laa  Clath  Casa  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 

fee  for  exchanging  the  book  will  be  only 
five  cents.  You  can  make  your  first  selec¬ 
tion  from  any  book  given  in  the  list  accompanying  this  adver¬ 
tisement  ;  but  should  the  list  not  contain  the  very  book  you 
want,  select  any  book  published  provided  the  filing  price  is  not 
more  than  $1.50. 

By  adding  $1.75  to  the  above  amount,  making  your  total 
payment  $3.25,  you  can  secure,  in  addition  to  your  Tabard  Inn 
Book,  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Booklovers  Magazine,  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  which  is 

_ _ $3.00  a  year  or  25  cents  a  single  copy. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  newest  magazine 
success.  The  December  number  contains 
160  pages  of  magazine  matter.  There  are 
eight  beautiful  color  plates,  twelve  illus¬ 
trations  in  sepia  tint  and  over  fifty  pages 
of  illustrations  of  the  special  articles  and 
stories.  We  will  make  you  a  present  of 
the  December  number  (if  you  mention 
this  advertisement  when  sending  in  your 
■  order) ,  and  in  addition  give  you  a  fully- 
paid  subscription  for  1905.  The  regular 
price  of  The  Tabard  Inn  service  and 
magazine  is  $4.50;  our  special  Christmas  combination  price  is 
$3.25.  You  may  make  two  separate  gifts  of  the  offer  if  you 
wish.  We  will  enclose  your  card  and  Christmas  greetings  with 
the  book  or  magazine.  You  can  get  no  better  Christmas  gifts 
for  the  money.  Send  remittance  by  check  or  money  order  to 


BOOMOVERS 


Home  Office 


THE  TABARD  INN  LBRJVRY 

ffice  1030  Chestnut  Street  PhBaddphU 


Special 
Christmas 
Book  List 
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This  is 

Vhe  New  Science  Library 


We  call  it  the  “New”  Science  Library  because  it  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  summary  of  the  amazing  i)rogress  Science  has  made  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  It  consists  of  sixteen  volumes,  written  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  idea  of  providing  the  average  reader  with  a  well- 
rounded  Library  containing  just  the  knowledge  of  modern  science 
he  demands — and  requires,  if  he  exi)ects  to  be  well  informed. 

It  is  a  set  of  books  to  be  read  and  enjoyed,  for  the  great 

I  authors  who  wrote  it  were  too  close  to  nature  to  be  dull, 
and  too  big  and  human  to  be  narrow. 

A  Liberal  Education 

This  Library  contains  the  best  work  of  Spencer,  Darwin,, 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  their  discipl^.  They  taught  the 
world  new  conceptions,  larger  ideals,  and  a  system  of 
Science  founded  on  logic  and  facts.  The  New  Science 
Library  is  the  corner-stone  of  a  modern  liberal  education. 
Read  it,  and  be  abreast  of  the  times. 

A  Modem  Book  of  Wonders. 

It  will  tell  you  the  wonderful  story  of  the  earth’s  history  as' 
geology  teaches  it ;  what  the  light  of  the  far-away  star  means: 
to  the  astronomer;  how  the  phonograph  was  invented;  exactly 
how  man  is  related  to  the  anthropoid  ape;  what  Herbert 
Spencer's  system  of  philosophy  is;  how  liquid  air  is  made  and 
used;  how  electricity  makes  the  trolley-car  go;  and  a  thousand 
interesting  things  you  have  always  wanted  to  know.  To  the 
man  who  thinks — whatever  his  business,  profession,  or  trade 
may  be — this  Library  is  invaluable  because  it  puts  him  in 
touch  with  the  greatest  and  most  original  thinkers  of  modern 
times,  and  gives  him  a  fund  of  valuable  information  he  cannot 
obtain  elsewhere.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  as  entertaining  as  a  library  of 
romance.  Your  collection  of  books  is  not  complete  without  it. 

WE  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU  OUR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Public  Opinion  has  obtained  exclusive  control  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  New  Science  Library,  which  will  be 
distributed  for  advertising  purix>ses  at  half-price  and 
on  the  Individual  Payment  Plan,  by  means  of 
which  the  purchaser  arranges  the  payments,  to 
suit  himself.  We  cannot  begin  to  des< 
all  the  worthy  features  of  this  Library 
this  limited  space,  because  it  touches 
_ iqwn  too  many  points  of  interest. 


Public 
Opinion 
New  York 


Please  send  to  address 
below,  without  cost  to  me, 
your  handsome  specimen- 
pai^e  book  of  Tlie  Hew  Helenee 
W  Ubrary,  wi.h  particulars  of  your 
Introductory  Offer  and  ludiTidual 
Payment  Plan. 


Name. 


Public  Opinion  Company 

44'6o  East  23d  Street,  New  York  { 


Street 
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THE  NEW  1904  WEBSTER 


This  is  the  oniy  complete  Webster’s  Dictionary 
issued  since  Webster’s  international 
made  its  appearance  in  1890, 
FOURTEEN  YEARS  AQO 

Webster’s  Imperial  Dictionary 

THE  LATEST  AUTHENTIC  WEBSTER- 
SUPERSEOINQ  ALL  OTHERS 

NEW  PLATES  TbouMnd.  ol  New  words  UP*T0>DATE 


Reset  from  new  type,  re-editcd  throagbout,  printed  from  new 

plates.  A  sincle  page  in  this  book  (1089)  defintrs  36  words  not  found 
III  Webster's  l»teniational  Dictionary;  another  paxe  (1177) defines  23 
such  words.  You  need  the  latest  and  best.  This  is  it. 

RADIUM,  the  various  RAYS,  TRUSTS,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all 
other  modern  words,  also  old  words  with  modern  meanings,  are 
properly  defined  in  their  alph^ibetic  order.  No  supplement  to  this 
latest  Webster.  None  is  needed. 

Webster's  International,  published  in  1890,  contains  1,681  pages 
from  A  to  Z,  and  retails  for  f  10.00. 

Webster's  Imperial  Dictionary  contains  1,9.>8  pages 
from  A  to  Z.  I^bllshed  August  8,  IVOI. 

Bound  In  Full  Law  Sheep.  Thumb-Indexed  Without  Extra 
Charge 

Size.  8X  X  11^  inches,  4)4  inches  thick.  Weight,  14  pounds. 

You  Need  It— Order  To-day. 


6E0. 1.  OGILYIE,  Publisher, 


181  Monroe 
Street, 


Chicago,  III. 


CONKLIN’S  WRITING  DESK  BOOK 

HELPS  ALL  WHO  WRITE;  CONTAINS  355  PAGES,  AND  IS  BOUND  IN  LEATHER 

HAVE  I  USED  THE  RIGHT  WORD? — Consult  15,000  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.  Page  191. 
HAVE  I  SPELLED  IT  CORRECTLY?— Consult  50,000  Words  Difficult  to  Spell.  Page  277. 
SHALL  I  USE  A  CAPITAL  LETTER? — Consult  How  to  Use  Capital  Letters.  Page  ii. 

IS  THE  SENTENCE  GRAMMATICAL? — Consult  Rules  of  Grammar.  Pages  20  and  24. 

IS  IT  PROPERLY  CONSTRUCTED? — Consult  Rules  of  Construction.  Page  32. 

HAVE  I  PUNCTUATED  IT  CORRECTLY? — Consult  How  to  Punctuate  Correctly.  Page  ii. 

IS  IT  CORRECT  IN  STYLE? — Consult  Rules  of  Style  and  Composition.  Pages  33  and  72. 

This  volume  also  contains  Forms  of  Address ;  Slips  of  the  Tongue  and  Pen  :  Abbreviations  in  Common  Use ;  A  Dictionary 
of  Quotations,  and  much  other  matter  of  great  value.  BOUND  IN  LEATHER.  35S  PAQE5.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
by  (he  publisher. 


OTHER  50-CENT  BOOKS  WORTH  HAVING 

Any  of  which,  hound  in  leather,  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publisher 


Hill's  Vest  Pocket  Webster  Dictionary. 

Hill's  German-Eiiglish  and  English-German  Dictionary. 
Hill's  Freiich-English  and  English-French  Dictionary. 
Hill's  Spatiish- English  and  English-Spanish  Dictionary 
and  Self-Instructor. 

Hill's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary, 

Hill’s  Italian-Eiiglish  and  English-Italian  Dictionary. 
Hill's  Vest  Pocket  Hoyle. 

Hill's  Rules  of  Order. 


Conklin’s  Argument  Settler. 

Conklin's  Civil  and  Business  Law. 

Conklin's  The  Way  to  Think  and  How  to  Remember. 
Conklin's  Familiar  Quotations. 

Conklin's  500  Ways  to  Make  Money. 

Conklin's  Synonyms  and  Antotiyms. 

Conklin’t  Rapid  Commercial  Ca'culator. 

Ogilvie’s  Concise  Allas  and  Gaa.'Ueer  of  the  World. 
Thimm’s  French  Self  Taught. 

Thirani’s  German  Self  Taught. 


BEO.  I.  06ILVIE  ft  CO.,  Publishers, 


181  Mofirc 
StrMi, 


Chicago,  III. 
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Bring  the  Public  Library  Home 

Huw  often  yoti  read  or  hear  something  about  which  you  want  fuller  information.  If  you  have  no 
encyclopzdia,  or  if  you  have  an  unsatisfactory  one  published  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  you 
plan  to  look  up  the  subject  at  the  library. 

Out  the  public  library  is  not  next  door  to  you,  and  you  can’t  make  a  trip  there  immediately.  You 
l>ostpone  going,  and  the  usual  result  is  that  you  never  carry  out  your  good  intentions. 

The  right  way — the  only  profitable  and  satisfying  way — out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  bring  the  public 
library  into  your  own  home  by  getting 


THE  NEW 


E<iitors-ln>Chief : 

DANIEL  COIT  OILMAN,  LL.D. 

President  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1876-1002),  President  of  Carnegie  Institution. 

HARRY  THURSTON  PECK,  Ph.U.,  L.H.D.  FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A. 

Professor  in  Columbia  University  Late  Professor  in  New  York  University. 

Then  you  can  get  what  you  want  at  the  time  you  want  it — while  your  interest  on  any  subject  is 
aroused.  You  must  have  it  at  hand  if  you  would  get  the  best  results  from  your  reading. 

The  New  International  Encyclopedia  is  pre-eminently  a  work  for  all  members  of  the  family,  for 
it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  wife  as  well  as  the 
husband,  to  the  boys  and  girls  iu  school  as  well  as  their  elders.  . 

Every  topic  that  could  by  any  possible  chance  be  of  interest  to  the  reader,  professional  or 
business  man,  or  to  the  student,  is  included;  moreover,  it  is  entirely  new.  \Yith  it,  no  other 
reference  book  is  necessary.  It  is  to-day,  by  its  completeness,  its  newness,  its  accu- 
racy,  the  only  work  in  the  English  language  entitled  to  the  name  encyclopetdia. 

CHRISTMAS  IS  COMINQI  The  New  International  will  make  a  most 
delightful  and  acceptable  Christmas  present  for  the  entire  family.  Write  DODD, 

tO'day  for  our  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER— It  should  interest  you.  MEAD  &  CO 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  this  work  for  yourself  before  buying,  write 
us.  If  you  would  know  more  about  it,  (ill  in  and  send  us  the  attached  ***^  * 

coupon  and  we  will  send  you  a  handsomely  printed  80-page  book  .  Pleas*  seiid,  without  cos 

of  description,  with  sample  pages,  illustrations,  testimonials,  and  describing  THE  NEW  IN- 

outline  description  of  the  whole  17  volumes  of  this  great  work —  TERNATIONAL  ENCYCLO- 

a  book  that  tells  truly  why  the  compilation  and  publication  of  rolor^llur^tlSn'^^ 

such  a  great  work  was  undertaken  and  why  The  New  in*  information  regarding  easy-payment  plan 

temational  Encyclopedia  has  become  the  recognized 

standard  encyclopaedia  for  American  people.  . 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Publishers  . 

372  PHth  Avcuuc,  New  York  City. 


niiary 


State, 

No.  36-Evcrybody’t 
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$2,352  GIVEN  AWAY 

The  Christinas  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime 

We  are  going  to  give  away,  absolutely  free  of  cost,  $2,352  worth  of  books.  As  one  who 
reads  you  will  be  interested  in  this  offer.  Read  carefully,  for  this  is  a  rare  opportunity, 
and  one  that  will  not  soon  occur  again,  in  taking  stock  we  find  on  hand  a  few  sets  of  the 

Makers  of  History 

32  magnificent  volumes,  bound  in  our  Special  Library  Bind¬ 
ing,  leather  backs,  gold  stamping,  and  cloth  sides,  of  which  the 
bindings  are  slightly  rubbed — not  enough  to  impair  their  real  val¬ 
ue,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  their  shipment  as  perfect  stock — at 
the  regular  price  of  $48  per  set.  There  being  only  147  of  these 
sets,  we  shall  not  rebind,  but  have  decided  to  let  them  go  for 
half-price,  upon  easy  monthlv  payments,  and  to  give  away  with 
each  of  these  147  sets  FR.EE  one  new  set  of  Shakespeare’s 
Complete  Works  in  8  magnificent  volumes  worth  $t6  per  set. 

The  “Makers  of  History"  are  the  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  friends  you  could  possibly  have  in  your  home.  Each 
volume  is  a  complete  narrative  of  a  man  or  woman  who  in  their 
time  made  things  happen.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  entire 
32  volumes*.  No  set  of  books  published  can  compare  in  interest 
or  instruction  with  the  "  Makers  of  History.”  They  are  as 
absorbing  as  anything  you  can  imagine.  They  are  the  kind  of 
books  that  keep  people  up  late  reading.  Once  you  start  to  read 
any  of  these  volumes  you  dislike  to  stop  until  the  book  is  fin¬ 
ished.  Hundreds  of  thousands  know  and  own  these  books. 
Their  sale  is  ever  increasing,  because  they  are  real  books  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed — not  to  be  put  away  and  never  looked  at. 

Read  coupon  carefully ;  price  I5  cut  In  halves.  You 
take  no  risk.  '  After  e.\am:nation,  if  books  are  not  found  to  be 
satisfactory,  return  them  at  our  expense.  Remember,  these  sets 
are  as  good  as  new  for  all  practical  purposes.  We  guarantee  the 
interiors  are  not  injured. 

Description  of  the  Free  Shakespeare 

It  contains  all  the  Tragedies,  all  the  Comedies, 
alt  the  Poems  and  Sonnets,  and  embraces  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Early  Drama,  an  Exhaustive  Biog¬ 
raphy,  Shakespeare's  Will,  Introduction  to  toch 
Play,  Index  to  Characters,  Glossary  of  Obsolete 
Words,  Names  of  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  Day.  Notes  on 


Harpers  History  Club,  16  East  17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Free  Eight  Volumes  Shakespeare  Coupon 
Harpers  History  Club,  16  East  17Ui  St.,  New  York 

You  may  send  me  for  iuspection  and  approvnl  one  set  of  the 

MAKERS  OF  HISTORY 

33  Tulumes,  bound  in  Special  Library  Binding;. 


keep  tlie  b^ks.  as  follows  :  ^  cents  after 
tlieni,  and  $1.50  a  mouth  for  siateen  months. 

It  is  understood  you  send  both  sets  of  books,  the  **  Makers  of  His* 
tory,*'  in  33  volumes,  and  the  8-Toliinie  **  Shakespeare '*  to  me  upon 
approval,  and  if  1  decide  not  to  keep  the  books  I  am  to  return  them  to 
you,  Chartres  collect.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the  hooks.  I  am  to  pav  you 
for  the  “Makers  of  History,**  and  you  are  to  present  the  **Sn.ikc- 
speare  **  to  me  free  of  cost. 

NAME _ 

STREET _ 

CITY  OR  TOWN _ _ _ _ 

STATE. 


EVEKYBODV*S  DEC. 


each  Play,  etc.,  etc.,  from 
the  works  of  Collier, 
Knight,  Dyce,  Douce, 
H inner,  Richardson,  Ver 
Plank,  and  Hudson. 

Edited  by 

Qeorge  Long  Duyekink 

.Many  full-page  illustr<v 
tioiis,  iiicliidiiig  portraits 
of  leading  Shakespearean 
actors  and  actresses,  and 
scenes  from  the  plays 
taken  from  the  famous 
Koydell  Gallery.  8  vol¬ 
umes.  Handsomely  and 
durably  bound  in  fine 
cloth,  gilt  tops,  with  gold 
lettering  ana  stamping. 

Order  to-day  —  to¬ 
morrow  may  be  too  late. 
Only  147  Seta  will  be 
given  away. 


TITLES  OF  BOOKS 

William  the  Conqueror 
Alexandrr  the  Great 
Alfred  the  Great 
Kichard  I. 

Cyrus  the  Great 
Genghis  Khan 
Xerxea 
Julius  Cmsar 
Pyrrhus 
Charles  I. 

Josephine 
Mare  Antoinette 
Hernando  Cortez 
King  Philip 
Louis  Philippe 
Queen  Elizabeth 
Cleopatra 
Margaret  oi  Anjou 
Richard  II. 

Darius  the  Great 
Peter  the  Great 
Hannibal 
Nero 
Romulus 
Hortenaa 
Madame  Roland 
Henry  IV. 

Joseph  Bonaparte 
Louis  XIV. 

Charles  II. 

Richard  III. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots 


Save  your  Christmas  Money. 
40  magnificent  books.  First  pay¬ 
ment,  after  you  have  received  the 
booksj  only  50  cents. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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John  W^^namaker. 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue 

NINTH  If  TENTH  STREETS. 

New 'York, 


Nov.  14.  1904* 

Second  Letter  to  the  Public:-- 

Our  announcement,  in  the  November  magazines,  of  the 
close  of  the  half-price  sale  of  The  Century  Dictionary  £:  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  &  Atlas  brought  so  many  orders  that  the  binders.had 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  them. 

At  the. present  rate  of  selling,  the  edition  which  brings 
to  an  end  not  only  the  half-price  but  the  little-monthly-pay¬ 
ment  plan  of  purchase  will  be  exhausted  much  sooner  than  we 
expected. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  all  who  ever  expoct  to  pur¬ 
chase  this  great  and  necessary  work  to  do  so  at  once. 

That  we  shall  receive  orders  after  we  are  unable  to  fill 
them  is  certain. 

Our  plan  of  selling  makers  ownership  of  The  Century- so 
easy  that  no  person  of  even  small  income  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.  And  our  plan  of  selling  The  Century  ends  with  the  sale 
of  the  last  set  of  the  edition  now  coming  from  the  presses. 

You  cannot  afford  not  to  know  the  details. 

Return  the  attached  coupon  and  full  information 
will  be  freely  furnished  by  mail. 

Respectfully, 


IF  YOU  DOVBT  The  Centnry's  direct,  practical  value  to  you  write  your 
name  and  addreaa  into  the  corner  coupon,  designating  (by  number)  that  one  of  the  lol- 

lowing  profusely  illustrated  booklets  wlilcb  most  interests  you.  Mail  the  coupon  and  The  Century  Dictionai  y  fc  (’ycl^ 

the  booklet  will  be  sent  free.  Your  request  wiU  in  no  way  obligate  you  either  to  podia  A  Atlas,  ana  eoniple 

purchase  or  to  inquire  further  : 

No.  1— The  Business  Man.  No.  4— The  Physician. 

No.  »— The  Uwyer.  No.  b-The  Teacher. 

No.  B— Thn  Clergyman.  No.  6— The  Technical  Worker. 

No.  7 — The  General  Worker. 

,  IMPORTANT.  — Each  booklet  contains  a  benntifhlly  illustrated 
a^cle  on  the  value  of  The  Century  to  The  Woman  and  In  Tho  Home. 

Women  should,  therefore,  select  the  booklet  most  likely  to  interest 
also  some  other  member  of  the  Ihmlly. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when'  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


•A  Gresit 


Hsiniy  Clay  began  his  illustrious  career  as  statea- 
man,  orator  and  lawyer  by  declaiming  to  the  chick¬ 
ens  and  cattle  in  the  baru.  By  mere  determination 
and  persistent  effort  to  learn  the  law,  he  overcame 
lack  of  opportunities  and  obetkdes  that  do  not 
confront  the  young  man  of  to-day.  The  ambitious 
youth  who  would  achieve  fame  and  fortune  at  the  bar.  in 
public  affairs  or  business,  but  who  cannot  afford  the  time 
and  money  necessary  to  attend  a  law  college,  should 

Learn  Law  at  Home 

tbrouKb  the  Sprague  Correapoudence  School  of  Law— <Ae  ory- 
tnal.  ftbringt  to  bis  borne,  bjr  mall, the  instruction  and  drill  oltM 
college.  Thousands  of  our  students  have  passed  tbe  required 
state  examinations,  and  have  been  admflted  to  tbe  bar  in 
every  state.  Others  have  applied  this  knowledge  toward  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits,  and  through  it  have  gained  prominent  oost- 
tions.  Send  for  our  catalogue  which  tells  all  about  our  three 
courses :  Preparatory,  Commercial  and  College  Law  Course.  Also 
hook  of  interesting  letters  from  hundreds  of  our  successful  students. 
Liberal  Terms— Special  Offer  now.  Write  to-dayandlet  us  helpyob. 

Tbe  Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  Law. 

362  Msdcetlc  BnUdlag.  Detroit,  Mleb. 


PACE-DAVIS 
COMPANY 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


A  flA.*#  SeT  or  BOOK9  FHEK 

To  ever)  one  who  writes  us  during  December  and  subsequently 
becomes  a  student. 

We  will  teach  you  by  mail  the  best  business  on  earth.  The  best 
to  help  you  advance  in  your  present  position,  the  best  to  follow  as 
a  profession,  and  the  t*est  to  round  you  out  ns  a  business  man.  Ad¬ 
vertisement  writers  earu  from  $35.-w  to  $100.00  a  week.  Send  for 
our  lieautiful  prospectus,  autl  our  monthly  list  of  employed  gmd- 
uates  whom  we  helped  to  earn  up  to  $»oo.oo  per  week.  IT^S  FREE. 

PABF-BA^’lH  iMrma  lAnUo  !<•%  MWahabh  Av#.,  I  Umoo 

COMPANY  Bttber  OOcel  bnli#  im,  lMlUaaan8c..liewTarfc 


Voice  Culture 


Through  my  system  of  Voice  Culture  by 
Letter  you  can  make  your  voice  beautiful — 
you  can  acquire  greater  resonance,  greater 
compass,  and  greater  ease  of  production. 
Incidentally  you  learn  to  read  music  as  readily 
as  you  read  print,  and  get  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  Time  and  Tune. 

If  you  are  interested  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  my  booklet  D,  which  gives  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  my  system  of  instructi.n. 


HARVEY  SUTHERLAND 

24  East  21st  Street  New  York  City 

I  lease  mention  Everybody’s  Maguine  when  you  wriTe  to  adrrrtisers. 
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BEACON  LIGHTS 
of  HISTORY  M 

3.  A  work  which  1.  An  intensely  graphic  portrayal  of  every  great 

was  given  to  the  pub-  leader  and  every  great  epoch  from  5,000  B.  C.  to 

lie  in  sections  (.n  the  1903  A.  D.,  written  by  Dr.  John  Lord,  who  con¬ 
form  of  lectures)  during  stituted  that  his  life’s  work  and  made  himself 

a  period  of  half  a  century  world’s  greatest  historians. _ 

and  was,  therefore,  open  to  2.  A  library  of  the  w'orld’s  heroes  and 

cr.t,c,sui  ;  tl«  author  s  future  ^  ^  ^  specialist,  who,  like 

np^tltc  acVuTacy“omp?^^^^  ("■*  >'«  “  ‘j;' 

ness  and  interest  of  eaeh  section.  most  eminent  critics),  told  history  by 

There  could  be  no  errors  of  statement  %■  depicting  the  lives  offenders;  a  story 
or  of  judgment,  no  relapse  from  artistic  ^  %  wx>rld-wide  in  scope,  logically  pur- 
diclion  and  construction,  no  loss  of  that  sued,  systematically  arranged, 

ch.irm  wliich  held  audiences  spellbound.  each  section  linked  to  many 

4.  A  work  produced,  also,  during  a  period  \  %  others  by  keen,  masterly 

of  twenty  years' in  successive  volumes,  each  x  comparisons.  Unity, 

of  which  has  not  only  stood  unscathed  the  harmony  system  * 

scrutiny  of  critics  and  scholars  but  has  compelled  fti« 

their  admiration.  ^ 

5,  A  work  now  offered  for  the  first  time  as  a  com-  ~ 

plete,  beautifully  illustrated,  magnificently  printed,  .  umes.  ^ 

splendidly  bound  fifteen-vclume  edition,  and,  on  a  special 

offer,  at  an  unusual  price.  Corner  to 

6,  A  magnificent  historical  library,  which,  during  the  con- 

tinuition  of  the  Special  Offer  may  not  only  be  secured  at  an  jamooClark 

unusual  price,  but  may  be  paid  for  in  little  monthly  5 •  TwTiBd 5t 

instalments.  Thefifteen  volumes  will  be  delivered  on  Now  York  city 

the  first  payment  of .  ,^^^I^eaaeKndtooddrewbelow 


W  Jowoo  Clorko 

Now  York  City 


the  first  payment  of . 

In  s  benatirully  illa!<tr.>‘.e  1  booklet  we  give  parts  of  three  of  Dr.  Lord's 
lectures ;  show  the  size,  p:iper,  style  and  bindings  of  the  new  edition, 
complete  tables  of  contents,  etc.,  and  details  of  the  special  offer.  This 
we  will  tend  to  you  free  upon  return  of  the  accompanying  coupon. 

JANES  CLARKE  «  COMPANY  j 

3*  5  and  7  West  22d  Street,  New  York 


^  PlcMe  tend  to  ftddreM below, 

wlthoat  cost  to  me,  tpecimen 
P««et  from  Beacon  lighu  of 
HUtorr,  together  with  complete 
table  or  contents,  description  of 
^  bindings,  samples  of  illiistradons,  and 
deuUU  of  your  special  terms  under  your 
special  offer. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magaaine  when  you  write  to  ath-entsers. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


M  are  admirable  for  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.  The  best  art 
f|  reproductions  made  in  America:  “Excallcal,”  un  Jaha 
S.  Saricat ;  “  I  ctaM  mtt  wlab  kettand,**  wrttcs  Edwla  A. 

Mf  AIbcjr.  Fiflv  cents  to  $20.00.  At  art  stores,  or  sent  on 
^approval.  Our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  in 
Lf  attractiveness  and  interest  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
annnuiiceinents  of  publishers  (its  aoo  illustrations  alone 
H  worth  more  than  the  price),  is  sent  only  upon  receipt 
M  of  2$  cents  (stamps  acceptra),  which  charge  may  be 
M  deducted  from  any  subsequent  purchase  of  the  Prints 
H  themselves.  The  abtwe  Matx>nna,  by  Champney, 
g  copyright  1900  by  J.  WtUs  Ckampney  ;  1901  by  g 

faiRTIS&  CAMERON  BOSTONI 


‘‘p'.'biu"  Accountant 


LEARN  TO  BE  A 


Earn  $25  to  $100  a  Day 

Few  professions  pav  so  well  — none  offer  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Our  lessons  by  mail  pre|>are  you  thoroughly  for  the 
work,  and  you  can  complete  our  course  by  studying  in  your 
spare  time.  Prospectus  mailed  free. 

Ualversal  Basiacu  laslltate,  lac..  Dept.  B,  27  East  224  Street,  New  Vsrk 


FOR-  AA(VA.TEUR.S 

thk.  uARaa.S'r  atock  in  the  u.s. 

Wt  HAVE  ANVTMINtt  THATlS  IN  PAINT 
Ovm  Qug  Cfy-Mcooum 
9^ cm* * 

OiH*  'Sfcrimm 

THE,  PE.NN  PU&U,5HINC  COMPlVNY 

CSe  ARCH  JT.  PHILA^L^IA.  _  _ 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA  Reconmcnds  The 

Howe  Correspondence  School  of  Musk 
address  dept.  19  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
f  _  »  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER. 

Jg^Si  For  Si. 00,  your  only  expense  (and  this 

TLo  A”  ■*<>*  cover  our  coot  of  material  and 

postage),  we  will  send  lo  trial  lessons  for 
any  Instrument.  In  Harmony,  4  trial  les* 
sons  for  $1.00.  State  present  knowledge 
of  music,  if  any,  when  writing. 

We  teacb  Siatiaf.  Hanaeay,  aa4  ALL  INSTRUMENTS  by  cam* 
speadeace  aad  accsaiplisb  as  aiacb  m  tbe  best  private  later. 


FDPIT  MUSIC  CATALOGUE 

r  Jll%J*a  CONTAINS  10000  PIECES 
r.  ^  TvLfJ  'O  15 ENTS  PER  COPY 

CatalofBe  seat  free  to  aay  address.  Orders  filed  by  reiara 
■all.  Will  Itoeslter,  Booai  B,  iii  Washlagtoa  SL,  t'kieago. 


FRENCH-GERMAN— 
SPANISH 

Spskea,  Taaght.  sad  Haskitd  Tkeagh  tk 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


The  Rosenthal 
Common  Sense  Nethod 

'  of 

Practical  LlnEulst^ 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  8.  Bosentkal 
YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OP  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  minutes'  practice  several 
times  a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of 
conversational  French,  Uermnn,  nr  HimnUh. 

Send  /br  letlimoHialt,  booklet,  and  letter. 
INTERNATIONAL  LANOUAGE  -  PHONE  HETHOD 
1106  Metropolis  Bldg. ,  Broadway  and  16th  8t. ,  H.  T. 


DPfRRHTTING! 


^  THE  KEY  TO  SDCttSS 


^■4  15  eeals  fbr  S  BiMtllB*  trial  MibBcriyllaa  ts 

The  Book-Keeper  and 
I  I  Businese  M«Lf\*s  MaLge.xine 

4  A  handsome  MO-page  magazine  for  Book- 
'  keepers.  Cashiers,  and  Buslnew  Men.  It 
<  teaches  Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Penman¬ 
ship,  Law,  Advertising,  Short  Cuts,  Corpon 

MUon  Accountlng.Banklng,  Buslneu  Pointer.. 
Amusing  Arlthmetlc.LightnlngCalculatlon .. 
Cost  Systems,  Selling  Plans,  Credits  aii'l 
Colleotinus,  etc.,  etc.  gl.UOayear. 

The  BMk.Kecpcr  PabllshUa  Ce.,  Ltd. 
«r  Pert  hi..  Delrelt,  Mich. 


LEARN 

SHORTHAND^' 


j  By  Correspondence  from  Court  Reporters. 

We  do  the  largest  court  reporting  biuiness  in  the  world  and 
teach  the  same  standard  system  we  use.  We  make  no  lake 
claims;  we  teach  no  fake  shorthand.  Write  for  “Success  Short¬ 
hand''  and  copy  of  guaranty,  sent  free.  Walton,  James  ft 
Ford,  Suite  41,  77>7B  Clark  Street,  Chtimgo,  HI. 


Tt  lyl  1  C  iTlU^lL  arrange  fur  all  Instrumeni^ 
Manuscripts  revised.  Pul>- 
llshlng  Information  PKF.E.  Iwrote  “I’m  Next  !•  Yes  '* 
popular  novelty  song,  ••  .My  Uttic  Teas*  KMcbsd,-  wal  i 
M>ng,  •*  Is  Dear  tlld  (-•Ursd*.'*  ballad,  and  many  other  big 
New  York  “blta.”  Send  your  manusrrlpts. 

JACK  Bl'R.SiETT.  Itaa-f  Uraad  Avc..  KANSAS  riTY,  M<l- 


■  learn  piano  tuning  by  MAILJ 


STAMMERING  At'^ON’E 

K<M>rrespondence.  Send  for  special  rates  and  full  particala.  • 
S.  INSTITUTE,  “ -  - -  - -  *'  ' 


_ U.  S.  INSTITUTE,  479C  Bergen  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  i. 

IIIlQin  I  CQCnNQ  CDEC 
IllUOlU  LC991II19  rifCCi 

.  r  only  im  tbe  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  uae,  wh;  'b 

•••■asll).  •  We  teach  bv  malkonly  and  guarantee  lucoesa.  Hundreds  write  :  "Wirii  I  had  known  of  your  school  before.”  Por  bo<  k- 
let,  testimonials,  and  Fit  EE  tuitlou  contract  address  V.  a.  SCH«M»L  MP  MUSIC.  Bex  Btt,  19  Usles  h«-  New  Y^erk,  M.  Y. 
Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


ine 

Book- 
1.  It 


CHARl.lzS  GFORGF  nOVGt.AS  ROBERTS 
Poet.  Novelist,  Writer  on  Nature 


FRAXCIS  RARTOX  GCMMERF. 
Professor  of  English,  ilaverford  Collette,  Penna. 

JOHX  RAY.yroxn  Howard 
Managiu^  Editor 


RiCHARD  r.EGALLlEXXE 
Poet,  Author,  and  Critic 


^  I) 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


I  have  fo\ii\d  cl  Christmans  gift 
Emblem  true  of  love  ani\d  peance' 


John  D.  Morris  &  Company  announce  the  completion  of 

THE 

World’s  Best  Poetry 

and  submit  the  following  claims : 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  POETRY  contains  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
the  truths  of  life  and  the  beauties  of  nature  ever  attained  in  any  set  of  books. 

It  is  unique  beyond  all  other  works  in  the  power  to  entertain,  to  create  a 
love  for  the  beautiful,  to  enhance  the  Joy  of  living,  and  to  attune  to  the  infinite. 

It  is  the  most  appropriately  fashioned  set  of  books,  in  paper,  illustrations, 
and  binding,  yet  issued  by  any  publisher. 

Makes  an  ideal  Christmas  gift,  because  it  is  delicate,  chaste,  ornamental, 
inspiring,  and  of  priceless  value. 

EMINENT  EDITORIAL  BOARD 

BLISS  CARMAN,  the  distinguished  Poet,  and  Editor  of  “The  Literary  World,”  is  THE  EDITOR-IN- 
CillEF  and  has  devoted  several  years  to  this  work.  He  has  been  ably  assisted  by  the  following: 
ASSOCIATE  EDITORS  AND  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTORS 

JOltX  lUXCK  CHF..\h:y  l.Y.MAS  ABBOTT,  D.D.. 

Librarian  Newberry  Library,  Chicago  Clergyman  and  Editor  of  •*  The  Outlook  ** 

CHARI F^  FR  4XCI^  RtCH 4RDSO\  WILL! AM  DARXALI.  MacLLIXTOCK 

ProfesAor  of  English  I'.iterature,  Dartmouth  College  Professor  of  English  Literature.  University  of  Chicago 


WASH/XGTOX  GLADDEX,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Pastor,  First  Congregational  Church.  Cnlunibus,  O. 
Hymn  Writer 


FRAXC/S  HOVF.Y  STODDARD 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  New  York 


IT  BELONGS  IN  EVERY  CULTURED  HOME 

This  almost  perfectly  compiled  and  arranged  work  is  full  of  mental  stimulus  and  practical  help  for 
every  occasion  of  life.  It  includes  the  purest  and  finest  poetic  thought  of  centuries,  selected  by  the 
most  accomplished  American  critics,  editors,  and  literary  men. 

It  is  a  perfect  compendium  for  writers,  speakers,  and  students,  and  most  especially  valuable  as  a  /  a 
means  for  educating  and  developing  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  young.  ^  - 

Each  of  the  volumes  represents  a  great  department  of  poetsy ,  and  U  so  arranged  that  any  ix>em  ^ 

of  any  author,  or  all  the  poems  of  any  author  on  any  given  subj^,  can  be  found  in  an  ins^nt. 

The  poems  have  been  carefully  classified  and  each  of  the  ten  volumes  has  its  special  p  ^ 

subject  or  subjects:  I.  Home,  Friendship;  II.  Love;  III.  Sorrow  and  Consolation;  or'.o 

IV.  The  Higher  Life ;  V.  Nature ;  VI.  Fancy,  Sentiment ;  VII.  Descriptive,  Narrative;  ^ 

VIII.  National  Spirit;  IX.  Tragedy,Humor;  X.  Poetical  Quotations,  Copious  Indues.  A  ^ 

The  World's  Best  Poetry  completely  fills  a  place  that  no  other  publi- 
cation  can  take  in  the  very  heart  of  every  refin^  home.  ^ ^ 

Special  Christmas  Terms -Complimentary  Portfolio 
...  T°  introduce  this  work  quickly  we  are  offering  special  inducements  to 
t  nristmm  subscribers.  Fill  out  and  send  us  the  coupon  in  the  comer,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  most  beautiful,  interesting,  and  convincing  portfolio  of 
sample  pages  that  you  have  ever  seen.  The  portfolio  contains  many  /  Jw  jj, 
extracts  of  the  best  poetry,  illustrated  by  photogravure  and  half-tone  ^ 

tmrtraita  of  poets,  and  orilUant  reproductions  in  colors  of  master-  / Jlr  .4'<^ 
piKcs  of  famous  artists;  and  it  shows  the  scientific  arrangement  and  ^  iv 

reference  value  of  the  work.  •  V  V*  t 

SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY  TO 

John  D.  Morris  &  Company, 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine,  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Something  About  the  Increasing  Demand  for  Skill  at  $1,200  to 
$6,000  a  Year,  and  How  the  Powell  System  of  Advertising  Instruct 
tion  by  Correspondence  Fits  Ambitious  People  to  Fill  the  Positions 


Reasonably  accurate  statistics  go  to  show 
that  over  a  billion  of  dollars  per  year  are  now 
being  expended  by  the  advertisers  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  is 
an  increased  ratio  each 
succeeding  year. 

This  will  answer,  at 
least  in  part,  the  question 
frequently  asked  as  to  the 
future  possibilities  of  the 
advertising  business  ns 
a  vcKation  for  brainy 
young  men  and  women 
after  ihey  have  Ijeen  prop¬ 
erly  trained  to  do  good 
work. 

I  constantly  receive  let¬ 
ters  from  clerks  and  sales- 

Mr.  II.  S.  Thompson,  now  ailter* 

tisino  manager  for  Woodhull,  inCIl  —  both  SCXeS  —  III 
Goodal  &  Bull,  Manufacturinif 

iiothiert.  svracuM,  N.  Y.,  it  an-  which  the  information  IS 

other  Powell  graduate  who  beifan  ,  .  ,  , 

without  any  knowledge  of  the  buti-  Volunteered  that,  if  thev 

ness.  Hh  success,  too.  shows  what 

the  ambitious  American  can  ac-  Ollly  had  the  neCeSSarv 
compUsh.  1  •  r  .  • 

skill  for  ad  wnting,  they 
could  find  immediate  employment  at  double  or 
more  present  salaries.  Generally  it  is  the  firm  the 


correspondent  is  now  working  for  in  a  minor 
capacity  that  is  in  want  of  improved  advertising, 
although  not  infrequentl}’  the  opening  is  with 
another  company  or  firm. 

Add  the  advertising  requirements  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds — yes,  thousands — of  new  business  houses  to 
the  wants  of  old-established  concerns,  and  the 
problem  of  supplying  competent  ad  writers  lie- 
comes  more  and  more  difficult. 

For  it  must  lie  understood  that  only  a  part  of 
the  Powell  graduates  are  in  the  market  for  posi¬ 
tions,  the  others  being  business  men  who  complete 
the  Powell  System  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  outshine  their  competitors  and  get  as 
much  new  trade  as  possible. 

Never  has  there  been  such  keen  advertising 
rivalry  as  now,  and  each  coming  year  is  bound  to 
add  to  the  interest  instead  of  diminishing  it. 

For  the  ambitious  person  no  other  business 
offers  anywhere  near  the  salary  or  income  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  especially  as  regards  the  young  ad 
writer,  who  has  little  difficulty  in  earning  $25  a 
week  as  soon  as  qualified,  from  which  starting 
point  he  or  she  finds  $50  and  $100  a  week  a 
reasonably  early  possibility. 
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The  question  of  remuneration  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  proficiency.  Naturally  one  must  be  worthy  and 
be  able  to  give  value  received,  but  the  great  and 
astonishing  truth  consists  in  the  fact  that  our 
piiblic  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  arc  annually 
sc'iding  forth  graduates  who  are  magnificent 
timber  for  the  making  of  skilled  writers  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  yet  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  money  they  can  make  without  long  delay. 

And  yet  the  Powell  System  has  been  the  means 
of  many  of  them  finding  big  salaries  and  incomes 
in  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  is  usually  needed  for 
becoming  anchored  in  some  minor  capacity  at 
starvation  wages 

Here,  then,  is  a  big,  brainy  class  of  Americans 
th  it  has  everything  to  gain  by  becoming  skilled 
ad  writers.  Be  very  sure,  too,  that  it  has  great, 
big  prizes  constantly  worth  striving  for  —  the 
higher  places  where  $15,000  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
known.  ' 

I  want  to  interject  right  here  a  few  burning 
words  to  the  readers  of  Everybody's  Magazine— 
taking  out  of  consideration  the  triflers  who  try 
their  hands  at  first  one  thing  and  then  another; 
taking  out  the  small  army  of  business-men  stu¬ 
dents,  and  mighty  few  are  left  to  fill  the  de¬ 
mand  from  advertisers. 

Therefore  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  repre¬ 
sentative  young  American  to  at  least  look  into  the 
boundless  possibilities  of  the  advertising  business, 
which  is  to-day  the  greatest  modem  factor  in 
building,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  all  over  the  land. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have,  through  the 
Powell  System  of  Advertising  Instruction  by  mail, 
qualified  the  liest  advertising  specialists  in  America, 
and  in  c%’ery  State  they  are  on  hand  to  prove  the 
truths  regarding  possibilities  and  the  superior 
worth  of  my  system  of  teaching. 

Many  owe  their  positions  to  me  from  the  fact 
that  I  am  the  most  frequently  consulted  teacher  of 
advertising  in  Ameriea  when  the  advertiser  wants 
an  advertising  manager  or  writer. 

Very  frequently,  indeed,  do  I  receive  requests 
from  large  advertisers  thi  usands  of  miles  distant 
for  trained  Powell  students,  and  it  must  lie  rc- 
nieinljered  that  such  a  condition  could  only  obtain 
after  all  home  efforts  to  find  competent  help  have 
been  exhausted. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Palmer  on  this  page  em¬ 
phasizes  the  truth  1  have  referred  to,  and  his  case 
is  only  one  of  the  many. 

Thi  grand  work  I  am  performing  in  training  ad 
writers  must  prove  of  interest  to  the  ambitious 
reader,  and  for  his  or  her  benefit  1  shall  be  glad  to 
mail  free  my  elegant  new  Prospectus,  which  tells 


all  about  the  Powell  System  and  gives  a  fund  of 
valuable  advice. 

In  addition  to  my  Prospectus,  which  I  mail  free, 
1  also  send  a  free  copy  of  “  Net  Results,”  which  is 
an  absorbing  story  of  the  achievements  of  Powell 
graduates  all  over  the  country. 

This  book  is  unique  in  every  way.  It  helps  the 
young  man  or  woman  to  decide  about  advertising 


- - - — _  j 

Position 
When 
Half 

Through 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  i6,  1904. 
Mv  Dear  Mr.  Powell: 

Having  finished  your  course,  4t  may  b:  of  interest 
to  you  to  know  what  1  think  of  it.  I'his  can  be 
summed  up  in  just  three  words,  You  Teach  Adver* 
tising.**  You  make  it  so  interesting,  from  the  very 
start,  that  your  pupils  are  bound  to  learn.  Your 
manner  of  imparting  your  knowledge  is  ideal.  Every 
lesson  of  your  entire  course  is  **  all  meat nothing 
superfluous  and  nothing  omitted. 

When  only  about  half  through  with  your  Course 
the  firm  by  whom  I  am  employed  turned  over  to  me 
their  entire  advertising.  1  simply  applied  the  knowU 
edge  I  have  gained  from  you  and  the  results  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory. 

V'our  personal  letters  of  criticism  are,  1  believe, 
the  most  helpful  part  of  the  Course,  showing,  as  they 
do,  your  interest  in  each  student. 

Altogether,  1  am  more  than  pleased  with  your 
System  of  Advertising  Instruction,  and  cannot  rec¬ 
ommend  it  too  highly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

No.  163J  Washington  Ave. 


Mr.  r.ilnier  is  advenising  manager 
for  Gibbens  &  Stream.  Machinery 
and  Mill  Supplies,  and  his  success 
shows  bow  great  is  the  demand  for 
good  advertising  from  manufacturers 
in  lines  not  aide  to  use  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Modern  publicity 
is  revolutionizing  even  the  crude 
catalogues,  trade  circulars,  and  book* 
lets,  which  calls  for  more  wrll-trained 
ad  writers  than  can  be  found. 


as  a  money-making  business,  and  drives  home  the 
value  of  a  little  judicious  worry.  Leading  adver¬ 
tising  authorities  say  this  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  struggling  to  win. 

These  free  books,  the  most  valuable  ever  issued, 
should  also  be  in  the  hands  of  every  business  man 
who  is  anxious  to  increase  his  business.  Simply 
address  me 


GEORGE  H.  POWELL,  1392  Temple  Court,  NEW  YORK 
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AN  IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


January  jst,  igoy,  and  thereafter y  the  price  of 

THE 

FOUR-TRACK  NEWS 

WILL  BE 

One  Dollar  per  Year  -  -  10  Cents  per  copy 

Foreign  Countries y  $l.SO  per  Tear 
i  .  ■  . .  . .  • 

At  the  outset — January,  1902 — The  Four-Track  News  was  a  64-page  periodical,  and,  that  it  might  be 
given  immediate  recognition,  the  price  was  placed  at  50  cents  per  year. 

The  magazine  is  Aow  a  monthly  of  over  130  pages  ;  it  has  added  to  its  list  of  contributors  some  of 
the  best-known  names  in  modern  literature  and  it  has  steadily  increased  and  improved  its  illustrations 
and  the  character  of  its  articles.  It  has  not,  however,  reached  the  lop  of  its  ambition  yet,  and  in  order 
to  make  that  possible  it  has  been  decided  that  the  price  shall  be 

$1.00  per  Tear;  lo  Cents  per  Copyy  Beginning  'with  ’January y  igo^ 

For  two  years  we  have  given  our  readers  a  magazine  at  one-fourth  its  actual  value  ;  by  the  improve¬ 
ments  we  have  in  contemplation,  notably  the  addition  to  our  staff  of  other  well-known 'writers,  we 
intend  to  continue  to  put  out  a  periodical  easily  worth  four  times  the  price  asked. 

ON  OR  BEFORE  DECEMBER  31ST,  1904 


RENEWALS  AND  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  1905  ONLY  MAY  BE 
SENT  TO  US  ON  BLANK  BELOW,  AT  THE  OLD  (50  CENT)  RATE 

No  subscriptions  for  1906  or  thereafter  accepted  at  less  than  $1. 


Sample  copies  will  be  sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  5  cents. 

Fill  In  coupon  and  aend  with  ronnittance 


GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  Publisher 
The  Four-Track  News 
Room  197,  7  East  42d  Street,  New  York 

Enclosed  please  find  $ . . 


.  for . 


The  Four-Track.  News  for 


.year  bcginn'ng. 


N«  SatacrlptlMt  hr 

Mt,  w  ihcrMflcr,  ac- 
ctfUi  hr  kn  thu  $1. 


{Name) . : . . . . 

(Street  and  No.) . 

(Town  and  State).. 


. ....  1904 

copy  of 

. 190 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  CENTS;  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  ^i.oo 
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The  Grand  Prize 


has  been  awarded 


The  Prudential 

at 

The  St.  Louis  Exposition. 


This  is  the 


Highest  Honor 

ever  conferred  upon  a  Life  Insurance  Company  of  this  or 
any  other  country  at  any  Irfternational  Exposition! 


THE 

PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA. 


Home  Office, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

JOHN  F.  DRY  DEN,  President. 


Write  for  Information  of  Policies.  Dept,  ji 
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>  '  he  'Y ule-tide feast  of  love  and  happiness  can 

«T  I  greater  enchantment  dian  Nabisco 

,  Sugar  Wafers,  a  Fairy  Sandwich  diat  sets 
merry  hearts  attune — a  confection  of  subUe 
individuality  and  delightsome  character,  that  is  as  much  a 
part  of  Merry  Christmas  as  a  sunbeam  is  a  part  of  Spring. 
You  must  have  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  to  complete  the 
glory  of  the  Yule-tide  feast. 

And  when  the  evening  shadows  fall,  and  the  logs  are 
burning,  bright  with  cheer,  you  should  pass  around  Festino 
Almonds,  diat  old  and  young,  and  those  who  are  not  so  old 
and  young,  may  ever  remember  and  cherish  the  joys  of  the  day. 
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Safest 

for 

Delicate 

Fabrics 


Easiest 
for  i 
Coarsest  i 
Washing  I 


LIGHTEN  THE  DRUDGERY  OF  t^OUSE  WORK 
by  daily  use  of  T"^  1  •  instead  of  soap. 

A  PERFECT  in^  A  PERFECT 

CLEANSER  1  CCll  111  1C  RINSER 

-LEAVES  NO  TRACE  OF  SOAP -NO  ODOR 
HARMLESS"" EASY"" QUICK  washing  for  delicate 

fabrics.  Millions  call  PEARLINE  the  most  efficient  and 
SAFEST  AID  TO  WASHING  AND  CLEANING 
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Imagine  buying  a  rendy-inade  suit,  designed  over  a 
regulation  figure  or  dummy  form,  and  the  very  next  day 
running  .across  a  neighbor  wearing  an  ex.act  counterpart ! 

These  are  some  of  the  trials  in  the  matter  of  feminine 
attire  from  which  few  women  can  claim  to  Jie  entirely 
free.  The  risk  involved  in  getting  a  garment  in  cither  of 
these  ways  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  But  there  is 
a  welcome  alternative. 

For  sixteen  years  we  have  solved  this  problem 
by  making  garments  to  order  according  to  each 
customer’s  measurements  sent  us  by  maii, 
and  over  aoo.ooo  pleased  and  satisfiej  patrons 
bear  witness  to  the  success  of  our  system. 

Our  timfle  measurement  eHrectiont  insure  perfect  fitting 
garments. 

We  not  only  take  no  pay  for  our  work  if  the  g.irment 
we  make  for  you  does  not  meet  with  your  entire  .approval, 
but  we  relieve  you  of  all  responsibility  in  the  transaction. 

The  Oarment  is  Ouaranteed  to  Fit  anJ  Satisfy 


You  Risk  Nothing  but  a  Postage 
Stamp  in  Mailing  Us  an  Order 

Each  Garment  Hade  to  fleasure — Nothing  Ready-Hade 

Imagine  your  drcssm.aker  agreeing  to  take  no  pay  fur 
lief  work  if  the  garment  she  was  making  for  you  turned  - -  — 


You  In  Every  Particular  or  We  Refund  Your  Honey 


I  You  can't  realize  how  easy  and  convenient  it  is  to 

I  order  of  us,  or  how  much  pleasure  you  derive  in 

I I  wearing  a  garment  made  by  us  to  your  own  measure- 
h  ments,  until  you  liave  put  our  perfect  and  matchless 
I  .  system  to  the  test.  Nor  can  you  appreciate  how'  re.oson- 

able  our  prices  .are  until  you  get  one  of  our  garments  and 
compare  it  with  ready-made  goods  costing  about  the 
same,  or  more. 

PRICES  THAT  PROVE  THEIR  POPULARITY: 

(Evary  (UriMat  Made  te  Order— Nethiag  Ready.aade) 

i  Tailor-made  Suits . $IOto$.)5 

i  New  ••  Loheufrin  ”  Suits  ....  $15  to  $35 

Skirts  of  exclusive  designs  .  .  .  $  4  to  $15 

Fall  aod  Winter  Jackets  ....  $10  to  $25 

Long  Coats  “  Tourist  Models  ”  .  .  $12  to  $25 

Rain  Coats . .  $12  to  $25 


We  prepay  express  charges  on  your 
garment  to  any  part  of  the  Z’nlted  States 

ORDERS  FILLED  IN  ONE  WEEK 


(TATAIOnilP  AND  We  mailfiee  to  any  iKirl  ofllie 
V/tl/YLUUUU  AllU  United  States  our  new  Winter 
^AMDIFQ  PRPP  Catalogue  and  a  fine  selection 
OfYlTlrL,L.o  rixlwL.  of  samples  from  onr  slock  of 
over  400  Guaranteed  Materials  in  all  the  latest  iiatterns, 
weaves,  and  colors.  Please  ask  for  Catalogue  No.  46,  and 
state  whether  you  wish  samples  for  suit,  skiit.  or  jacket.  Also 
mention  colors  desired.  They  will  he  sent  by  reliini  mail. 

Write  for  them  to-day,  before  you  forget  It. 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  COMPANY 

119  and  lai  Weet  a^d  Street,  New  York 
Mail  Orders  Only  No  Agents  or  Branches 

Established  16  si  ears 
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Appetite. .  Flavor,  Gobd  Digestion 


May  be  put  into  your  daily  dishes  by  using  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef.  * 

There’s  a  reason  for  it. 

Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  has  all  the  savory  and  odorous  principles  of  prime  roast 
beef;  it  enables  one  to  add  the  appetizing  aroma  of  roast  beef  to  left-overs  of  game,  fowl, 
or  vegetables.  It  is  a  substitute  for  the  original  flavor  and  juices  that  have  been  lost  in 
the  first  cooking. 

Another  reason  why  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  should  be  used  every  day  is,  that  it  aids 
in  the  digestion  of  other  food  and  insures  full  nutrition  - 
without  the  aid  of  drugs. 

To  chafing-dish  cooh.ery  it  adds  to  its  toothsome¬ 
ness  and  aids  in  its  digestion,  largely  removing  the 
terrors  of  late  suppers.  .  •  ■  ^  - 

Our  cook  book  “Cuunary  Wrinkles”  tells  of  a 
number  of  ways  for  using  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef 
— :ill  practical  recipes,  as  easily  prepared  by  the  novice 
as  by  a  more  expierienced  person.  It  has  many  recipes 
for  appietizing  soups;  savory  sauces  and. for  chafing-  « 
dish  and  invalid  cookery.  Sent  post-paid  on  recdpt  of 
a  2c  stamp  while  they  last. 

There’s  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  and  others — 
but  they  lack  flavor  and  body  and  will  not  go  so  far. 

See  that  you  get  Armour’s;  it  is  packed  only  under 
the  Armour  label. 


Armour  &  Company 


Armour’s  Tomato  Bouillon 

An  Appetizing  Beverage  and  Reliah.  for  Making  Oyiter  Cocktails 

And  as  a  tempting  pick-me-up  between  times  when  too  tired  to  eat  a  meal,  or  in  case  of  nervous 
exhaustion,  a  cup  of  Amour’s  Tomato  Bouillon  will  be  fonnd  a  quieting  and  satisfying  food,  as  well 
as  a  sleeping-cup,  if  taken  the  last  thing  at  night. 

Sold  by  all  Groecn.  Served  at  all  Soda  FooDtaina  and  Raataanala.  TImm  are  other 
1  Braada  t  aee  that  yoa  fet  Anaoor’a  - 

■  ARMOUR  &  company;  eWcago_ 

Pleaie  mention  Everybodr’a  Magazine  when  you  write  to  adreitiaera 


This  136-page  Book 

“THE  TEST  OF  TIME” 

is  Sent  You  FREE 


A  delightfully  interesting  buok  on  the  subject  of 
sleep,  sleeping  places,  their  history  and  other  things 
well  worth  knowing  about  beds,  is  just  off  the  press. 

The  book  is  a  veritable  work  of  art,  handsomely 
printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  in  two  colors,  with  a 
cover  in  ten  colors  and  gold — contains  over  200  orig¬ 
inal  illustrations  by  such  artists  as  Harris,  Twelve- 
tree,  Farrand,  Hot^,  Campbell,  and  Mend. 

This  special  limited  edition,  costing  $15,000,  is 
offered  not  simply  to  mattress  buyers,  but  to  all  who 
may  be  interested,  for  we  want  the  public  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  OsTERMOOR  Mattress. 

The  OsTERMOOR,  an  abso¬ 
lutely  pure,  elastic^  hand-laid, 
sheeted  mattress  (not  danger¬ 
ous  animal  fibre),  is  a  genuine 
sleep-inducer,  softer  than  hair 
and  never  requires  remaking. 

It  is  un-wear-out-able. 

Sem/  j’tmr  name  on  a 
fottal  today  for  a  book 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY 

107  ELIZABETH  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Canadiaa  Agency  I  The  AUskn  Fenthei  and  Down  Co..Lt<l..  MontrenL 


Regular  Sizes  and  Prices 

SiM*  wMa,  SO  Its.  10.00 

S  IMS  0  iMlHS  wldt,  1 1  7A 
SftllM.  li.rw 

4  IMS  wide,  40  Its.  13.35 

An  4  int  S  leaf. 
EiRren  Chorfcs  PrcpoM. 

la  two  part&.  50  cents  extra. 
Special  sizes  at  special  prices. 


TRiHlTf 
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SlobeAVerDieke 
ELASTIC" 
CABINET 


!t  grovfs  with  gour  business 
and  gour  business  grows  with  it 

Business  sagacity  should  determine  one  to 
invariably  consult  the  latest  Globe-Wemicke 
Catalog  before  making  any  selection  of  filing 
devices,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  will  find  that  our  “Elastic” 

Cabinet  system  provides  the  great¬ 
est  variety  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Carried  in  stock  in  principal 
towns  and  cities,  or  shipped  from 
factory,  freight  paid. 

Ask  for  Catalog  F-804 


Originators  and  largsst  manufacturars  In 
ths  world  of  “Elastic”  Cablnata, 
Bookcasas,  Card  Indaaes,  etc. 


Slol>eA^rt)ickc  Co.  Cincinnati 

NEW  YORK— 380-387  Broadway.  CHICAGO— 224-228  Wabash  Ava. 

BOSTON-91-93  Federal  8t.  LONDON— 7  BunhIII  Row,  E.  C. 

CANADIAN  FACTORY-8TRATFORD,  ONT. 


I  I  j:i  ^ 

Ptease  mention  Everybody's  Maguine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond  and  Gem  Merchants,  Gold 
and  Silver  Smiths,  Stationers  and 
Dealers  in  Artistic  Merchandise 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
especially  invite 
a  comparison 
of  their  prices. 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book 


1905  Edition  is  now  ready,  and  upon 
•request  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  in¬ 
tending  purchasers  without  charge. 

Although  this  annual  holiday  cata¬ 
logue  contains  No  illustrations*  pic¬ 
tures  or  cuts,  patrons  will  find  its 
450  pages  of  concise  descriptions  a 
veritable  directory  of  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Christmas  presents,  with  the 
minimum  arid  maximum  prices  at 
which  the  articles  can  be  purchased. 

Mail  Orders 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  Tiffany  &  Co.’s  Mail  Order 
Department.  Upon  advice  as  to 
requirements  and  limits  of  price. 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  forward  promptly 
photographs,  cuts  o‘r  careful  descrip¬ 
tions  of  what  their  stock  .affords. 


Jewelry 
Silverware 
Watches 
Clocks 
Bronzes 
Fine  China 
Glassware 
and  a  wide  range 
of  other  articles 
suitable  for 
Holiday  Gifts, 
all  enumerated 
with  prices  in 
the  1905 

Tiffany  Blue  Book. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
are  strictly 
retailers. 

They  do  not 
employ  agents 
or  sell  their 
wares  through 
other  dealers. 


Union  Square  New  York 


t 


Ml/  booklet  Light  from' 
Watchman ’*  h as  caused  more' 
consternation  among  unscrupulous 
makers  of  watches  than  any  other  piece 
of  literature  issued  from  the  home 
of  the 'Accurate  to  the  Second"' 


WATCff. 

J  want  i/ou  to  read  it.  Address 

■  '>  ^ —  y — 7^ 

y  ^  ^  C4.  *■?  I 

Dept.  C  Canton.  0. 


^^BER  CASES 

udf<>rl6yearslliare  sold 

,  ®““»«ampden 


A  Christmas 
Gillette 


That's  the  gift-for  him. 

A  joy-giving,  comfort-imparling,  economy-insuring 

Qlllette  Safety  Razor. 

The  outfit  is  beautiful,  triple-plated  silver,  leather  case. 
Supposing  he  doesn't  shave  himself — 

That's  the  point.  He  %vill.  He’ll  prefer  it  to  the  waits 
and  health  risks  of  barber  shop  shaving.  Any  man  would 
rather  shave  himself  if  he  could,  and  any  mnn  can  give  him¬ 
self  a  delightful  velvet  shave  in  three  minutes  with  the 
Qillette.  Impossible  to  cut  or  irritate  the  face.  We  send  the 


Gillette  Safety  Razor 


t  oa  thirty  days'  trial.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason  at  tlie 
A  end  of  tliis  time  return  the  mxorand  \re  will  refund  every  cent  you 
u  have  paid.  The  Ulliette  Safety  Razor  is  U  razors  in  one. 

1^.  Always  ready  to  use —  ^ 

No  Stropping  or  Honing  ^ 

The  Qillette  has  twelve  double-edged  blades ;  each  blade  is  \l 
thin  as  paper,  perfectly  tempered  and  glass  hardened  ;  gives  v 
from  ten  to  thirtv  perfect  shaves.  Case  and  blades  packed  I 
Wfl  and  sealed  direct  from  factory,  showing  them  to  be  new.  Six 
|P/  new  blades  at  no  cost  to  you.  Additional  blades  at  nominal  cost. 

y  Even  a  Blind  Man  Can 

.7  Gillette  Sales  Co.,  Chicago Several  days  ago  I  saw  a  cousin  of 
7  mine  who  is  blind  use  one  of  yuur  razors,  and  he  liked  it  fine. 

7  (Signed)  Nimrod  Long,  City  Clerk,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

The  Gift  to  Please  Him  Most 

Qillette  Razor,  triple-plated  silver,  with  blades,  leather  case,  sent 
^  prepaid,  $5  00;  will  save  five  times  its  cost  the  first  year.  Special  Qift 
^  QUIette.  Twenty-year  guaranteed  heavy  <|iiadruple  gold  plate 
Hi.  Gillette  Razor,  in  elegant  case,  Sio.oo.  S.inie,  in  hue  Moroc>  o  case, 
HIR  with  name  gilded  on  case  and  eigraxeil  tn 
■H  razor  bundle,  a  magniheent  present,  fiz.co. 

HHh  Ask  your  dealer ;  if  he  doesn't  sell  it  ire-t  hint  to 

.  correspond  with  us  or  send  direct  to.day.  t  -X ■ 

Oor  iKltmliHC  /vtt/rt  mailed  /hrr.  ^ 

eSjhR  Aiv.trdtd  Gold  Medat  as  the  fiMest  and  V  * 
most  salis/aetory  razor  at  the  Lonis 


The  Gillette  Sales  Co. 


1602  Manhattan  Bldg. 
Chicago 

References:  Continental  Nat.  Bank: 
Chic.ik'u  Nat.  Bank.  Chicago;  Dun's 
and  Uradsireet's. 
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Cbaiiiiiiif;  Rudd 


President  of  the 


FOUNDERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  I.  C.  U. 

David  J.  Brewkr,  LL.D.,  Justice  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Hb.nry  Billings  Brown,  LI^.D.,  Justice  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Walter  C-  Clephank,  LL.M.,  Member  United  States  Supreme  Court  Bar. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  I.L.D.,  United  States  Senator  from  New  York. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chaplain  United  States  Senate. 

George  F.  Hoar,  LL.D.  (deceased).  I.ate  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Martin  A  Knapp,  LL.D.,  Chairman  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Henry  B.  Macfarland,  President  District  of  Columbia  Comniisrioners. 
“  Channing  Rudd,  D.C.L.,  President  of  the  University. 


„  OFFICERS  OF  THE  L*  C.  U. 

Channing  Rudd,  D  C.L  ,  President. 

David  J.  Brewer,  LL.D.,  Vice-President. 

Walter  C.  Clephank,  LL.M.,  Secretary. 

John  Franklin  Crowell,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  (Ex-President  Trinity  College),  Educational  Director. 
William  Torrkv  Harris,  LL.D.  (United  States  Commissioner  of  Education),  Chairman  Advisory  Facnity. 

Please  mention  Everyliody’s  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 


1HAVE  heretofore  told  you  about  the  organization  ol 
the  I.  C.  U.  and  of  its  eminent  Founders  and  Trustees. 

I  now  announce  the  following  courses.  They  represent 
only  a  portion  ol  the  subjects  we  shall  teach.  Read  this 
list  c.-irefully  and  then  write  me  a  personal  letter  about 
the  subjects  in  which  you  are  most  interested,  whether  or  not 
they  are  given  in  this  list. 

Accounting;  Advertising;  Agriculture,  General,  Tropical ; 
Architecture;  Banking;  Bookkeeping;  Chemistry;  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice;  Colonial  Administration;  Commerce,  History  of.  Inter¬ 
nal,  Foreign ;  Commercial  Education ;  Commercial  (Geogra¬ 
phy  ;  Consular  Service ;  Cotton  Industry ;  Diplomacy,  History, 
American  Enroi>ean,  American  in  Orient;  Domestic  Science ; 
Economics,  IX-scriptive,  Agricultural,  Industry,  Maritime, 
History;  Engineering,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Sani¬ 
tary,  R.'iilroad,  Highway,  Irrigation,  Water  Works,  Water 
Powers,  Sewerage,  Surveying,  Materials  of  Construction,  Steel 


PRESIDENT 

for  the  Trustees 


Address  me,  153  I.  C.  U.  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Design.  Heating  and  Venti¬ 
lating  ;  English  Languttge, 
Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric, 
History;  English  Literature, 
American  Literature,  Epochs,  English 
Novel.  Short-Story  Writing,  English  Poetry 
of  19th  Century ;  Ethics ;  Forestry;  French; 
German;  Greek;  History,  Ancient,  Medimval. 
Modern,  American,  English,  European;  Jurispru- 
ilence;  Law,  Citizens’,  Business,  Cultural,  Professional, 
Jurists’;  Latin;  Library  Science ;  Logic;  Mathematics.  Arith¬ 
metic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Calculus;  Mechan¬ 
ical  Drawing;  New  Wealth  of  Nations;  Oratory,  General, 
Forensic,  Political,  Pulpit;  Peilagogy ;  Philosoi>hy.  Physics; 
Proof-reading;  Psychology;  Sociology:  Spanish;  Textiles. 

The  chief  aim  of  life  is  progress.  No  matter  how  high  a 
position  you  occupy,  you  can  progress.  The  purpose  of  the 
I.  C.  U.  is  to  help  you  advance,  to  lead  forth  and  crystall  ze 
your  ambitions  and  aptitudes.  I  invite  you  into  the  field  of 
intellectual  growth. 

Write  me  a  personal  letter.  I  shall  reply  promptly.  In 
addition,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending,  with  my  compliments 
a  copy  of  “The  Personal  Statement  of  the  President.’’  This 
book  tells  what  the  I.  C.  U.  can  do  for  you. 

Yours  for  knowledge. 
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SECTIONAL  BOOK  CASE 


Get  our  handiome  free  catalogue  before  buying  a  bookrau  and 
see  the  Tory  iKtoot  ido^o  in  Sectional  Bookcases  for  t!ie  lowest 
prices. 

The  “Gunn’'  eacels  all  other  kinds  la  its  handsome  appearance,  hi^h 
grade  “Gnnd  Rapids”  cabinet  srork  and  finish,  and  practical  features 
Removable  ssti*frlctloa  doori,  so  iisaiabtly  leoe  beads,  wiimTae^loBal 
earmarks  ctbslsated.  Built  Uks  a  watch — everf  case  guaraassed  to 
please  you  la  every  respect. 

Dtlmrtd  prict$  sia  tin  foaiirittr  0trrmngtmttUt  (cum^U)  mt  jfisM  m 
Mt  advtrtutment  will  it  matltd  ear  rtamtt 

Gunn  Sectional  Bookcases,  Gtmn  Ucsks  and  Filing  Cabinets  can  be 
had  of  leading  dealers,  or  we  srill  ship  direct  to  >oa  from  the  factory. 

Our  reterence.  the  user—"  Tkt  Mom  with  m  Gumn." 


Our  reterence,  the  user—"  Th*  Man  with  •  Gmm.” 

GUNN  FURNITURE  CO..  Grand  Daptds,  Mich. 


aa«**\ 
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IT  is  the  beautiful  tone  of  these 
instruments  that  has  g^ven 
them  world-wide  celebrity.  This, 
with  durability,  insured  by  the 
highest  quality  of  workmanship 
and  finish,  leads  the  purchaser  to 
pay  cheerfully  the  somewhat  higher 
price  asked  for  them. 

Catmitgu*  u^om  Afplicutian. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  tSaj.  788  TremontSt,  Boston. 


-  S-rf* 
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ECILIAN  j 

THE  PERFECT  Piano  Player 


•T^E  CECILIAN  ba 

’  small  initnunent,  beauti¬ 
fully  built  in  calwet  form,  which 
can  be  attached  to  any  piano, 

‘  and  which  enables  anyone,  old 
or  young,  to  play  any  music  on 
die  piano,  without  previous  train¬ 
ing  or  musical  knowledge.  That 
part  of  piano  playing  which  mu¬ 
sicians  call  *  technic  *-the  part 
that  takes  long  years  of  training 
and  ftudy  to  become  proficient 
in,  is  entirely  attended  to  by  the 
Cecilian.  ^  The  expression, 
the  putting  of  your  own  soul  into 
the  music  and  playing  it  juA  the 
way  you  like  it  hcsirisyour  pairt 
of  theperformaiKe.  ^  You  have 
absolute  control  over  the  music. 
You  are  playing  the  piano , 
.  yourself  and  it  responds  to  your 
feelings  and  to  your  desires,  per¬ 
fectly,  at  all  times.  flThe  Ce- 
cilian  is  an  ideal  Chri^mas  gift, 
because  it  brings  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  to  every  member  of 
the  family. 

The  pace  if  $230.00.  Easy  month¬ 
ly  payment!  i(  jrou  wish.  QWnte  to¬ 
day  lot  free  booklet  giving  full  infor- 
malioa. 

f ARRAND  ORiiAN  COMPANY 

Dept.  T 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Write  for  catalogue  and  name  of  neareat 
dealer  where  you  can  hear  the  Talk.o>phone 


THE  TALK-O-PHONE  CO. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

New  York:  244  West  23d  Street 


Talking  machine  manufacture  has  reached  its  apex  in 
the  perfection  of  the  Talk-o-phone.  The  result  has 
been  attained,  not  by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  others, 
but  through  a'  long  series  of  successful  experiments  with 
entirely  new  methods.  ... 

The  Talk-o-phone*s  simplicity  of  construction,  ease  of 
manipulation,  and  wonderful  accuracy  of  sound  reproduction 
have  already  given  it  a  reputation  and  a  popularity  second 
to  none. 

The  Talk-o-phone  records,  by  their  brilliancy  and  charm 
of  expression,  are  creating  enthusiasm  everywhere. 
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Were  you  satisfied  .with  your^ 
'  last  suit  or  overcoat?  ;  * 

.  If  not,  remember  we  have . 

;  devised  a  way  by -which  you 

‘  can  haye  your  clothes^niade 
for  ydii  at  about  the  same 
■  ^  ■  price  that  you  would  have  to 

pay  for  ready-made  clothing. 

For  120  to  t35  we  make  to 
order  nobby  business  suits 
from  Cheviots,  silk  mixed 
fancy  .  Worsteds,  black  and  blue  unfinished 
Worsteds  and  Serges,  all  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  cotton. 

They  will  ,  be  cut  in  the  style  prevailing  ..the 
day  we  receive  the*  order,  and  so  skillfully  tail¬ 
ored  that  the  fronts  of  the  coats  will  hold  their 
shape  during  the  life  of  the  garments.  If  not 
we  will  replace  with  new  ones. 

Better  investigate.  .  " ' 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  merchant  in 
your  town  who  will  show  our  woolens  and 
take  ypur  measure.  ^  ’ 

•Fd. ^V.  . Price  ti  Qo.t  Merchant ^Tazlorg^  Chicago 


ncMe  MMlMO  Ev«rTb«4ly’«  Macaciae  when.  you.,. write  to  advcrtiscra. 
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Avroc*  A  T  ST  A.  TIO/fE'Ry'  »  the  very  Uteet  and  best  paper  made  for 
social  correspondence.  We  hare  recaved  hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  stating  how  greatly  pleased  people  are  with  it.  Q  Our  special  50c.  cabinet  k,  we 
think,  an  unusually  gi^  value  and  will  make  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  any  man  or  woman.  Please 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Autocrat  StOLtionery 

If  he  does  not  carry  it  we  will  deliver  tame  to  your  door  anywhere  in  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  50c. 
Cabinet  contains  correspondence  cards,  writing  paper,  and  excluave-shaped,  deep-flapped  envelopes. 
Made  in  Bond,  Linen,  Wedding  Plate,  Vellum,  and  Deckle  Edge ;  in  white,  blue,  or  grey.  .  .  . 

I  Sfttciat  A  lai^  and  bcantifully  decorated  cabinet  containing  too  sheets  of  writing  paper 

I  Chriatm€n\  — 4  sixes,  too  envelopes  to  match — 4  sizes;  ^  correspondence  cards— 4  sizes,  50 

I— - — -  envelopes  to  match;  our  little  booklet,  **  Polite  Correspondence ;  **  and  a  package 

of  Autocrat  SacheL  This  is  a  regular  Ss  value.  If  not  obtainable  through  your 
dealer  arill  be  sent  anywhere  in  U.  Sk,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price — 1;3. 

WBTTE  4  WTCIOFF  HFO.  CO.,  tUataftudttrina  StaHonerst  75  Water  St.  Holyoke,  Flaas. 


HAT  GITT  COULD  BE  HO  RE  ACCEPTABLE 


I  W?  \AJ'  CHRIST  HAS  TIDE  THAN  A  BEAUTIFUL 
^  C.XBISLT  OF 


EXC  L  US!  VE 
•iTATIONERY . 


AUTOCR  \T  t 


Flcaoc  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers.' 
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Almost  a  Kodak 


Folding  Brownie 

More  of  a  camera  than  has  ever  before 
been  offered  at  the  price.  Good  enough  to 
satisfy  grown  people — simple  enough  for 
the  children.  A  Christmas  delight  to  either. 

Has  automatic  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm  stops,  meniscus  lens,  automatic  focusing 
device,  reversible  finder,  two  tripod  sockets.  Uses  daylight  film  cartridges  for  6 
exposures,  2%  inches. 

BROWNIES,  |i,|2,|5.  KODAKS,  $5  TO $97.  DEVELOPING  MACHINES,  $2  to |io. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochoter,  N.  Y. 


Could 
you 
hold  a 
better 
hand  ? 
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People  of  refinement  insist  on  stylish,  good-quality  playing  cards. 
For  her  guests  and  family  the  careful  housewife  selects  beautiful 


Congress  Cards 


Cards  of  quality.  Gold  edges.  65  styles — 

Initial,  Pictorial,  Whist,  Euchre,  Club  and  Poker.  Artistic— elegant. 
Delightful  to  play  with.  See  that  name  “Congress”  is  on  every  box. 
Send  us  SOc.  per  pack,  for  backs  desired.  Illustrations  sent  free. 
Bicycle  Playing  Cards — ^preferred  by  card  players  from  Greenland 
to  Australia — because  so  satisfactory.  Illustrations  of  backs  sent  free. 
Send  us  25c.  per' pack,  for  backs  desired.  For  sale  by  dealers. 
Duplicate  Whist  —  played  with  Paine’s  Whist  Trays.  ;  12-tray  set, 
$5.00;  extra  fine  set,  $10.00. '  Whist  Lessons  FREE  with  each  set. 

C4rd  OamciaiMl  How  t<j>U.r  Them.  1M)>p. ;  Rntertaininr  with  Caniii,  M-p. ;  Whiet  ami  Diiplicale  WbIM.  10t>p..  each,  paper.  Itc.; 
Cloth,  2ic.  Teat  Pocket  Edit  Iona— Cinch  orHlfta  Five,  Haarta,  Pinochle.  Poker,  Skat,  Bridp,  Euchre,  each,  )Mpar,  to.  ;c1onv,10e. 
.  We  aand  all  of  aboae  eooda.  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  If  pour  dMier  doei  not  suppip  them. 

Address  Dept.  i8  The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Cincinnati,  U.  &  A. 
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Select  (ilver  for  the  nfts  that  you  will  bestow  this  year.  Make  it  a  Silver 
Christinas.  If  produced  by  a  well  kinmn  maker  it  is  a  worthy  present,  appropriate 
for  any  naember  of  the  f^ily,  cherished  above  all  else  by_^the  housewife,  and 
treasured  ju  a  life  long  possession.  If  you  would  n^e  the'joy  of  the  occasion 
lasting,  and  have  the  usefulness  of  the  girt  endure  Hr  into' the  coming  years,  select 
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Accq)table  Holiday  Gift 

f  The  Edison  Phonograph  ^ 

r  Entertains  the  guest,  plays  for  dandng,  amuses  the  family,  renders  the  latest "  ' 

‘  hits  and  the  clasacal  selections  with  rich  purity  and  natural  tone  beyond  belief 
till  you  hear  it.  «m  EcBsoq  Gold  Moulded  Records,  price  35  cents  eadi,  con¬ 
tribute  larg^  to  its  marvelous  results  by  thdr  unai^oached  perfection.  Dealers 
everywhere  will  be  |^d  to  prove  this  wonderful  superiority.  If  there  is  no 
dealer  near  you,  send  to  us  for  catalogue. 


NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  ORANGE.  N.  J 

|L  NEV  YORK.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LONDON. 

Send  for  tample  copy  _  |  I.CSlaiygeCouna^^ 

of  the  E^tiooogram  Ui^l  by  Ednon 

Monthly.  Phonopsph. 


p  A  Reyelatioh  in  ^ 
^  Piano  Acoustics  ^ 


■  musicians  of  the  world  have 
placed  the-stampof  their  approval  on  the 
EVERETT  PIANO  by  choosing  it  as 
the  instrument  that  fully .  meets  all  of 
their  artistic  requirements  and  ideals. 
No  mistake  can  be  made  by  following 
the  lead  of  these  great  artists. 


In  .referring  to  the  EVERETT  PIANO 
Reisenauer  simply  says  “Tadellos,”  a 
German  word,  which  means  without 
blemish,  above  criticism,  perfect. 


,  Let  us  send  you,  FREE,  a  handsomely  uius- 
trated  EVERETT  Catalogue,  and  if  you  are 
interested  we  have  a  very  attractive,  special 
proposition  to  make  yon. 


ADDRESS 

The  Everett  Piano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


the:  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

ClirClNNATl. 

<  NSW  TORK.  CHICAGO. 
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Gold  Medal  Reginas 
as  Christmas  Presents 

The  ordinary  Christmas  present  gives  pleasure  on 
Christmas  day  and  perhaps  for  a  few  days  after. 
Some  presents  last  longer  than  others,  but  a  Regina 
is  one  of  the  very  few  presents  which  give  pleasure 
for  years  and  every  day  in  the  year. 

Music  appeals  to  every  one.  Some  like  one  kind  of  music; 
some  another. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Regina  is  that  it  is  able  to  furnish  any 
kind  of  music  at  any  time. 

Your  mother,  wife,  or  daughter  will  appreciate  a  Christmas 
present  so  beautifully  expressed  as  in  the  form  of  a  Regina. 

Its  sweetness  will  bring  a  charm  into  your  home — in  the  living 
room,  in  the  sick  room,  in  the  nursery. 

Additional  entertainment  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  Regina 
with  talking-machine  attachment. 

“  Gold  Medal  Reginas  ”  we  are  now  able  to  call  them,  for  the 
awarding  of  a  gold  medal  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  similar  award  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

All  purchasers  are  endtled  to  take  advantage  of  the  perpetual 
tune  diK  exchange  plan. 
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TOYS 


Full  slse  tools  s  host  quollty:  fully  worrontod 
and  shorponM  ready  for  use 

Height  Width  Depth  CoMtalut  ^ 

N«.U  ilKla.  19  la.  Nk.  44taalt  $25.00 
Na.M  UK**  19**  M**  M**  20.00 

Iila.l7  21**  «**  7**  »**  15.00 

Na.U  22**  U**  7**  24**  10  00 

Abo  uwitmeat  of  aalb,  acrevt.  tacka,  tenw-tyn,  etc.,  la  diawer.  All  cal'  C' 
made  of  polished  quarteted  oak.  aad  Sited  with  beam  hiaaes.  cyliader  lock,  tud 
special  brass  tool  fasteaiBev 

WfiM  ler  MaMfiM  Crtsliiai  al  Tsai  Cakiasla  m4  Warli  Beaches 

If  jroM  will  mentiou  EvBMVaoDV'S  we  will  pey  treewortatiou  cherges  to  .injr 
poiat  withie  900  miles  of  New  York.  •rt  gmng  U  kuiid  g9i  «wr  tttim.n  '  r 

yturjiniskimg  kmrdwrte  IfV  wiU  m0m^.  Write  es  for  miythiiu;  h  the 

liee  id  farmieg  toote,  cutlery,  mecheuics*  tooli,  aed  hardware  ia  geuem.  Tht 
been  our  business  eighty  eight  years. 

Our  new  catalogue  No.  89  Is  tbe  largest,  most  beautifida  and  most  complete  ata* 
logue  of  hardware,  tools,  and  cutlery  ever  issued  t  will  be  ready  ia  Jaauaiy.  It  )v« 
dmre  one  of  tbe  diet  copies  scud  10  cents  for  part  postage 

WHITE.  VAN  SLAHN  A  CO..*  49  East  424  Strati,  NEW  YORK 
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Your  letters  come 
into  closer  touch 

with  inquirers  and  intending  buy¬ 
ers  than  any  other  form  of  adver- 
.  rising  you  do.  Then  they  should 
be  good — which  means  first  of  all 
that  they  must  be  written  pn 
good  paper. 


is  good  paper  for  letterheads  and  other  business 
stationery — many  business  men  tell  us  it  is  the  best. 

See  for  yourself.  Write  us  on  your  present  letterhead 
for  the  Book  of  Specimens.  It  shows  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  in  white  and  fourteen  colors,  printed, 
lithographed  and  steel  die  stamped  in  letter¬ 
heads,  checks,  etc. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts  ‘ 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper '  exclusively. 

\  7  > 

V 

.  ,  — --J  ' 
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I  am  arranging  a  series  of 
Personally  Conducted  Excursions  to 

California 


for  tKe,  winter  season,  tkree  times  a 
week,  in  tourist  Pullmans,  •  over  tke 
Santa  Fe. 

Tke  cost 'will  ke  much  less  tkan  for 
kigkest-class’.  service,  yet  every  necessary 
travel  comfort  is  yours. 

AAHiy  not  take  tkat  long  -  deferred 
California  trip  now?  You  will  ke  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  for  kow  little  money  it 
may  ke  made. 

Touriat  Pullmans  are  carried  on  first-claas  iaat 
trains,  and  are  nearly  as  nice  as  tkc  standard  sleepers. 
A  special  tourist  manager  in  cliargc. 

Santa  Fe  All  tke  ^^ay  Irom  Ckicago  and  Kan¬ 
sas  City  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco, 
tkrougk  Soutkwest  Land  oi  Enckantment. 

I  will  fursisk  full  details  on  request.  Address 
W.  J.  Black,  Gen.  Pass.  A^.,  Atdusoa,  Topeka  if 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  1117  Railway  Exchange,  Ckicago 
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For  further  information  apply  to  the  agent  of  any  transcontinental  railway  line,  or  address 

*MOKGAN  R.OSS,  Manager,  Coronado.  California 
H.  F.  NororoM,  General  Agent.  200  SoxjtK  Spring  Street.  Lee  Angeles.  CelifernI* 
*  Mr.  Rom  wu  lately  manager  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  New  York  City 


**WIIERi:  THE  CAUrORNIA  CLMATE  MELLOWS  AND  BLENDS** 


HOTEL  DEL  CORONADO 

Open  the  year  round. 

Covers  4}i  acres ;  750  outside  rooms. 

Interior  Court  or  Patio,  150x250  feet, 
is  a  rare  tropical  garden. 

Every  modem  convenience  is  provided. 
Steam  heat  and  long-distance  telephone 
in  rooms. 

Bowling  and  all  sorts  of  indoor 
amusements. 

Chef  of  national  reputation.  Choicest 
and  widest  cuisine  of  any  hotel  in  the 
West 

California's  choicest  winter  fruits, 
vegeubles,  and  flowers. 

Coronado  mineral  water  and  distilled 
water. 


For  thirty  years  there  has  been  an 
average  of  only  six  days  each  Winter 
when  the  thermometer  went  below  40 
degrees. 

Numerous  side  trips— Old  Mexico — 
the  oldest  Mission  in  California— Ostrich 
Farm — wonderful  caves  at  La  Jolla. 


Fishing  trips  to  Coronado  Islands. 
Hunting  trips  into  the  mountains. 
Unexcelled  golf  links  and  tennis  courts. 
Within  sight  of  the  largest  lemon 
district  in  California. 

Metropolitan  shopping  advantages. 


Coronado  Beach,  Southern  California 

THE  LARGEST  SEA-SIDE  RESORT  HOTEL  IN  THE  WORLD 


Hotel  del  Coronado,  as  improved,  is  the  finest  equipped  hotel  in  the  region 
centering  around  Los  Angeles. 

127  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Mexican  border. 
Coronado  Hotel  is  on  a  peninsula,  with  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  San  Diego 
Bay  on  the  other,  in  the  sheltering  arm  of  Point  Loma. 

Surf  and  ^ill-water  bathing  every  cfay  in  the  year.  Also  deep  plunge  and 
‘  children’s  swimming  tank  with  warmed  sea  water. 

Finest  winter  fishing  (sea  bass,  tuna,  etc.)  and  hunting  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Championship  golL  tennis,  and  polo  tournaments,  with  valuable  trophies  and 
cups  for  the  winners. 


CORONADO’S  AHRACTIONS 


Hotel  Del  Coronado 
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G61dMedar^»|H|F 

has  ifcc.Q.  ,t.warded  to 

LOFTIS  system^M||M[^ 

the  Judges  at  the  Saint  Louis  Esp^tion. 

This  is  the  highest  endorsement  possible,  and 
puts  the  officii  stamped  the  greatest  espositioa 
ever  held  upon  our  goods,  prices,  terms  and  meth* 

A  ods,  against  all  competition,  foreign  and  domestia 

'  What  is  the  Loftis  System?  which  pcrm*ltc 

the  tcr-awc;  buyera  to  Mlcet  the  Bncct  DiamoBde,  Wotehcc  and  jewoiry 
from  onr  bcauunuly  lUnatiatod  oataloeno  and  hare  them  cent  to  thair  howM, 
plaea  of  buclnecc  or  ezpracc  oStoa  on  apfiroTal.  Toa  neod  not  par  one  pcaar 
(or  crprf  charsec  or  othrrwlao— wo  par  OTorrthlBC— leanaa  joo  boo  to  docldo 
wbothor  to  boj  or  not  attar  tha  niUeat  oxoBlaatloa  w  tho  artlela  aent. 

/«■.  ,  TP.ii.hii.-l.»  If  what  wo  aand  ntMti  with  yonr  anMra  approral,  yoa  par 
CFeCllL  leims.  on*afthoBdeUTanandkaapthaaitleia,ModlBSthebakiM 
to  as  direct,  la  alcht  aqnal  monthly  paynaata  Tnaaa  timn  mahd  anyona'a  eradlt  rood,  and 
permit  n»  to  open  ranSdantInl  aharwa  arcaaata  With  all  rloacm  and  condltlona  of  people.  Tho 
tan-doUar  a  week  employo  la  joataa  welcome  aa  a  eostomer  on  onr  hooks  aa  Uhls  wealthy  omployw.  > 

We  also  hare  a  oath  plan,  and  It  U  Inst  as  far  beyond  eompetltloB  as  oar 
aamSri  g  6k~1119«  easy  payment  terma  Bead  thlai  Belaot  any  DUmoiid  and  pay  cash  for  It, 


ratnm  tha  Diamond  t 


and  wa  wlU  elm  yon  a  writtan  aeraament  thatyon  may  ratnm  tbs  Diamond  anytime  within  cos  year, 
and  arat  all  yon  p^d  tor  It— laaawn  par  cent.  Ton  mlsht,  for  Inatanca,  wear  a  onydollor  Diamond  rli^  * 
or  tind  tor  a  year,  then  brins  or  aend  It  back  to  na  and  set  forty-Sm  doling  makins  the  cost  of 
waartnK  the  Dliunond  tor  a  whole  year,  lem  than  ten  oenU  per  week. 


Brorr  tranaactlon  with  onr  bonae  will  he  mtisfactory  — onr  record  U  a  snaraatee  of  that  In  IKt  a  ren  small  \ 
Jewaleri  shop  today  the  largest  bonm  In  the  bnsinaas,  and  winner  of  the  World's  Expoaltloa  Oold  HedaL  ^ 

/'Vta«in(-mon  C-— "  Dent  wait  to  make  Christmas  seleoUons  tor  yon  can  mm  Ume,  ) 
aaliriSUllSS  9dcCllOIlS*  money  and  woriT  by  dolns  It  now,  Wa  ham  Christmas  pitta  aaltable 
for  friends,  relatims  and  lored  ones,  all  at  low  prices  and  on  terms  to  salt  any  parse.  Don’t  make  tha  mUtako 
of  bnylnp  something  ebaap  or  trashy— the  mme  saoney  woald  make  the  ttrst  payment  on  a  beanttfal  Dtamond 
ring,  stnd,  brooch,  loekot,  a  pair  of  cuff  bnttons  or  earrings,  or  a  line  srat^  A  Diamond  U  tha  Ideal  gift  tor  n 
lored  one— It  lasts  forerer,  and  eraty  day  reminds  the  wearer  of  yonr  regard  and  good  Judgmant. 

/'V|wascd>rna«  /'of’alrktfti/s  Onr  hhndwmiely  lUustmtod  Christmas  Catalogue  is 
VslLTiaLlIldS  \raUlUICUC.  re»dy  »nd  will  be  aent  postprid  on  request.  Write  fori* 
today,  and  do  not  make  a  aingle  aelection  until  you  have  received  it.  It  will  save  money  for  yon. 
and  la  the  best  possible  gnide  yon  can  have  to  reliable  goods,  satisfactory  dealings  and  convenient 
terms  of  payment.  Notwithstanding  the  faet  tbat  we  have  the  greatest  o^moity  mod  best  facilities 
in  the  world  for  handling  business  expeditiously  and  aatlsfaotorily,  we  strongly  urge  upon  yon  the 
advisabilUy  of  ordering  your  selection  early.  Our  Christinas  business  is  something  enormous; 
mistakes  are  vexatious;  delays  are  dangerous.  Write  today. 

Cgwggwymfwywe  Yoo  Will  rcoelve  In  addition  to  our  Christmaa  Oatalogue  a  eopr  of  our  j 
•  beautiful  Souvenir  History  of  Diamonds,  more  than  a  million  eopiea  of  / 
which  have  been  distributed  at  our  Diamond  Cutting  Exhibit  in  the  Varied  Industries  A 
Building  at  the  Universal  Exposition.  Su  Liouia.  Write  at  onoe  to  insure  reoeivlng  a  copy, 


LOFTIS  BROS.  G*  CO. 

Diamond  Cutters  and  ^ 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

Dept.  P.  21  92  to  08  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


A  DIAMOND 

’diamonds  WIN 

S 
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^Mirror 


.  The  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  is  a  mirror  that 

-  reflects  once  a  week  every  interesting  item  of  the 

'  world's  progress.  No  paper  b  k>  broad  in  its  scope  \ 
nope  so  valuable  to  the  person  who  would  be  well  informed 
and  conversant  with  the.  world's  affairs.  You  mav  read 
:  dozens  of  periodicab  but  thev  will  not  give  the  relbbU  informa- 
- '  tion  and  entertainment  found  in  the  Scientific  American.  It 
'  ‘  stainds  alone  in  its  field.  It  b  not  a  dry,  technical  journal,  dealing  in 
uninteresting  facts  and  figures — it  b  news,  live,  wide  awake,  interesting, 
entertaining. 

The  Scientific  American  searches  every  comer  of  the  earth  for  news 
^at  b.  interesting  to  every  one  who  wants  to  be  in  touch  with  the  world's 
.  progress.  Our  correspondrats  are  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world. 

' SIOM  would  not  pay  the  subscription  price  of  the  papers  that  contribute  a  part 
of  the  information  you  get  in  the  Scientific  American  for  $3.00  a  year. 
Everything  new  in  science  and  art ;  every  new  discovery  and  invention  ;  the 
latest  information  of  industrial  development  and  scientific  research — all  are  told 
in  a  bright,  interesting  and  untechnical  wa]r. 

.  '  Lawyers,  minbters,  merchants,  mechanics,  farmers — men  of  every  profession, 

of  every  btuiness  pursuit — benefit  by  readmg  the 

/  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

In  the  home  where  there  are  school  children  it  b  worth  more  than  large  libraries  and  voluminous 
encyclopedias. 

su^riire  now  ScicntiHc  American  Reference  Book,  free  to»«rrr/subscriberswith 

and  receive  the  a  year  s  subscription. 

.  The  monetary  value  of  this  Reference  Book  cannot  be  expressed.  It  represents  years  of  re¬ 
search.  It  contains  facts  not  obtainable  in  any  other  work  of  reference.  Information  has  been 
drawn  from  over  one  ton  of  government  reports.  Any  statbtical  information  desired  can  be 
referred'  to  instantly.  The  book  conta'ms  many  thousand  facts,  more  complete,  more  ex¬ 
haustive  than  anything  ever  attempted. 

It  b  handsomely  bound,  has  500  pa^es,  and  b  sold  for  $1.50  a  copy.  By  subscribing  now 
to  the  Scientific  American  you  get  this  book  free,  and  in  addition  52  numbers  of  the  brightest . 
and  most  interesting  paper  pubibhed.  We  will-send  sample  sheets  of  the  Reference  Book  and 
a  copy  of 'the  Scientific  American  on  request.  Yfritt  to-day  and  remit  $f.oo.  Addrm 
f  Subscription  Dept.Y. 

MUNN  O  CO.,  Publishers,  34$^  Broedway.  N.  Y. 
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SoHd  Blaek.  •‘AbeolutelT  Feet  ” 

MMUam  Tea.  New  Leether  Bbede 

Hick  Nenr  Blue.  Veer  tick,  eepecielly  etkea  wore  wUk  peleal 
leetker  eboce 

Black  appcfs,  with  natural  EcppMen  crcam-coloial  eolee 
.  Beaatttuf  Blend  of  Rayel  Blue  aad  U(>il  Tan.  “A  very  rich  mixtara 
■  Beantlful  Blend  ol  Kacy  Blue  aad  OardinaL  “A  eery  rkh  ulitua  ” 


f  ^  23  OBnt9  gtor  g$alr,  six  pairs  for  I1.50,  in  a  Beautiful  ^ 

Christmas  Box,  sent  by  express  or  postage  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  upon  receipt  of  price.  These  goods  are  famous  for  their 
durability,  comfort,  and  permanency  of  color.  The  above  assortment  is  only 
one  suggestion  of  many,  for  we  have  over  NINETY  OTHER  STYLES  yon 
can  select  from. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHOWING  ABSOLUTE  COLORS, 
GAUGES,  AND  PRICES.  "IT’S  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING  ’’ 
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Look  for  the  Do^ 
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variably  exacted  on  account,  to  tie  the  bar- 
g£un.  Payment  seemed  to  be  made  in  cash, 
caiUs  on  Bay  State  Gas  or  Dominion  Coal,  or 
transportation  on  any  of  the  railroads  in  the 
Unit^  States  or  Canada.  The  latter  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  class  of  remuneration  Towle 
favored,  probably  because  it  cost  nothing. 

The  conference  seldom  closed  for  the  day 
without  Towle  admonishing  his  subordinates: 
“The  old  man’s  getting  dead  sore  at  the  way 
his  leg  is  being  pulled,  and  if  you  fellows  don’t 
get  those  countrymen  to  play  a  more  liberal 
game,  they’ll  just  drive  the  boss  out  of  the 
business,  and  then  there’ll  be  a  slump  in 
prices  that’ll  make  ’em  prefer  to  stay  home 
and  farm.” 

You  may  ask  here — could  such  things  hap¬ 
pen  without  attracting  public  attention  ?  O’", 
£^re  the  citizens  of  Boston  so  habituated  to  the 
corruption  of  their  Legislature  that  they  could 
witness  unmoved  this  wholesale  bribing  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  in  full  daylight  from  Young’s 
Hotel  ?  Thank  Heaven,  this  is  not  so.  There 
are  in  every  American  community  honest, 
sturdy  souls  who  can  be  depended  on  to  come 
forward  in  emergencies  and  cry  out  aloud 
against  a  threatened  political  crime.  Above 
the  brute  hubbub  of  a  city’s  roar  their  voices 
are  heard  like  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  the 
hurrying  throng  pauses  a  second  in  its  mad 
rush  after  dollars  to  listen  to  their  tale  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  wrong.  But  what’s  in  the 
air  is  not  on  earth.  The  practical  politicians, 
whose  affair  it  is  to  heed  and  counteract  these 
honorable  protests,  laugh  contemptuously  at 
the  vanity  of  any  contest  between  theories  and 
the  “stuff.”  They -know  the  overpowering 
logic  of  gold. 

There  ^were  public  meetings  in  Boston; 
good-government  clubs  throughout  the  State 
met  and  resoluted;  citizens’  organizations 
howled  robbery  and  malfeasance.  For  a  few 
weeks  Massachusetts  seemed  all  wrought  up. 
From  the  space  the  papers  gave  the  protes- 
tants  one  might  imagine  that  there  was  a 
chance  for  virtue,  but  the  results  of  the  clamor 
were  more  apparent  than  real.  Day  by  day, 
night  by  night,  the  “machine”  ground  away 
at  Young’s,  and  as  its  product  fell  into  the 
hopper  \^itney  and  Towle  only  smiled  at  the 


clamor  and  awaited  the  moment  when,  as 
Towle  coarsely  put  it,  “the  reformers  had 
yawped  themselves  to  a  standstill.” 

.  That  day  came  at  last.  One  by  one,  all  in 
a  perfectly  orderly  and  methodical  manner, 
the  giving-bonds-to-compel-promises  clauses, 
restrictive  amendments  and  other  people’s 
safeguards  had  been  voted  down  and  the  “Are 
you  ready  for  the  main  question?”  having 
been  put  in  both  Houses,  the  Massachusetts 
Pipe  Line  Charter  was  duly  passed  and  sent 
on  to  the  Governor.  It  required  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  make  the  bill  a  hard-and-fast  law, 
and  that  once  appended,  all  Towle’s  “prom¬ 
ises  to  pay  ”  became  due. 

As  the  campaign  neared  a  finish  Whitney 
had,  a  number  of  times,  informed  his  chiefs, 
and  they  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  that 
he  had  been  personally  assured  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  that  if  the  bill  passed  both  Houses,  he 
would  sign  it.  On  this  score  all  in  interest 
had  been  relieved  of  doubt,  and  immediately 
upon  the  Senate’s  favorable  action  Bay  State 
and  Dominion  Coal  shares  advanced  in  price. 
During  the  period  the  Governor  had  the  bill 
under  consideration  there  was  an  active  and 
rising  market  and  a  great  volume  of  transac¬ 
tions  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Apparently  the 
period  of  our  peace  and  prosperity  had  dawned 
at  last.  But  we  were  not  yet  out  of  a  gnarled 
fate’s  clutches. 

In  the  midst  of  a  strenuous  forenoon  of 
trading,  suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warn¬ 
ing,  both  stocks  began  to  sink  in  price  like 
pigs  of  lead  from  a  capsized  boat.  At  once  I 
was  on  the  defensive.  To  prevent  a  wild 
market-panic  during  the  few  minutes  con¬ 
sumed  in  getting  telephone  connection  with  (he 
State  House,  I  had  to  purchase  thousands  of 
shares.  I  knew  that  something  disastrous  had 
happened,  but  was  not  prepared  for  the  star¬ 
tling  me^ge  that  came  over  the  wire:  “The 
Governor  has  vetoed  the  Whitney  bill  with  a 
savage  message.”  My  informant  told  me  that 
Towle  and  his  men  were  making  for  head¬ 
quarters  on  a  run.  As  I  hung  up  die  receiver, 
the  bell  rang  again.  In  a  second  my  telephone 
with  Whitney’s  office  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
spasm. 

“Have  you  got  the  news,  Lawson?” 
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“ Have  I  got  it?  The  tape  is  screaming  it.* 
Bay  State  and  your  stock  are  racing  for  the 
bottom,”  I  replied. 

“What  shall  we  do?  This  is  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.” 

“  Do?”  I  replied.  “It’s  for  you  to  say  what 
to  do.  That’s  your  end,  not  mine,  but  from 
now  until  three  o’clock  one  thing  you  must 
do,  or  there’ll  be  no  further  thinking  on  the 
subject — protect  Dominion  Coal — have  your 
brokers  on  the  floor  every  second  and  tell 
them  to  buy  all  that’s  offered.  Beat  a  slow 
retreat  if  you  must,  but  prevent  a  wild  break. 
Things  at  the  Exchange  are  bad  now.  I’ll 
take  care  of  Bay  State.  Look  out  for  Domin¬ 
ion  at  once,  and  when  you  are  through  I  must 
see  you — where?” 

“At  Young’s,  in  ten  minutes.” 

“I’ll  be  there.” 

Ten  minutes  later  I  was  in  Whitney’s  head- 

auarters.  There  pandemonium  reigned;  aU 
le  cocksureness  and  bluster  of  “the  ma¬ 
chine”  had  vanished,  and  it  was  a  horde  of 
clamorous  and  excited  men  I  found  .struggling 
round  Towle  and  Whitney,  who  vainly  sought 
to  stay  the  panic.  It  was  not  disappointment 
at  the  Governor’s  message  that  had  so  stirred 
up  these  hardened  practitioners  of  politics, 
but  the  terror  of  impending  loss.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Whitney  band,  lawyers,  lieutenants, 
and  water-carriers,  had  bought  one  stock  or 
both  on  margin,  and  had  assured  their  friends 
it  was  safe  to  plunge  to  the  limit. 

On  earth  there  is  no  more  pitiable  sight  than 
the  panic  of  a  herd  of  novice  stock-speculators 
suddenly  awakened  to  a  realization  of  their 
ruin.  The  ticker  clicks  a  sort  of  death-watch, 
as  the  merciless  tape  without  hitch  or  mishap 
reels  off  their  destruction.  To  these  desperate 
beings  the  stock-operator — the  market-maker 
— is  the  straw  to  save  them  from  drowning, 

*  A  stock  operator’s  one  rdiable  source  of  informstion  is 
his  ticker  and  tape.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who 
arc  unacquainted  with  the  paraphernalia  bj  which  stock  markets 
and  financial  operatioos  ate  conducted.  I  would  say  that  the 
ticker  is  a  small  printiiig  machine  through  which  passes  an 
endless  paper  tape.  .  The  machine  is  run  by  tetegrapb  wires, 
and  it  prints  upon  the  tape  letters  and  figures  which  are  abbre¬ 
viations  of  the  names  and  prices  of  aU  the  stocks  and  commo¬ 
dities  dealt  in  on  the  stora  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade 
throughout  the  world.  The  instant  anythh^  of  moment  hap¬ 
pens  anywhere  it  is  reflected  by  a  rise  or  uH  in  the  price  of 
securities  or  commodities  such  as  wheat,  corn,  pork,  cotton, 
etc.,  that  are  dealt  in  in  the  different  stock  exchanges  or  boards 
of  trade.  As  soon  as  a  share  of  stock  or  bushel  of  wheat  is  sold 
by  one  operator  to  another  on  the  floors  of  the  different  ex¬ 
changes,  that  price  is,  within  a  secorul  printed  on  the  tapes  in 
the  different  offices.  Therefore,  what  me  ticker  “ticks’'  out 
on  to  the  tape,  b  blatantly  read  by  operators  throi^hout  the 
world,  and  as  “the  Um  never  lies,”  opmtors  turn  to  it  their 
real  information.  When  the  ticker  begins  to  increase  ba  clatt« 
and  the  tape  to  travel  faster,  an  operator  arOl  tell  you  its  activity 
means  that  something  unusual  b  happening.  The  ticker  begins 
to  talk  at  ten  o’dodk  each  week  day  morning  and  finwlw  at 
t  P.M..  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  when  the  hour  b  is  noon. 
Ihese  are  the  hours  that  the  atexk  exchanges  are  open. 
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and  to  him  they  turn  as  the  one  possible 
source  of  aid  and  hope.  I  only  knew  these 
men  at  silt’s  end,  but  they  knew  me  and 
were  sure  in  their  abject  plight  that  I  could 
help  them — by  what  wizardry  they  never 
stopped  to  think.  They  were  terribly  certain 
that  unless  the  market  turned,  their  brokers 
must  have  additional  margin  or  their  stock 
would  be  thrown  overboard,  sinking  prices 
still  lower  and  bringing  down  their  friends’ 
stock,  and  so  on,  like  a  row  of  falling  bricks. 

From  their  comfortable  viewpiointof  out-of¬ 
temptation  virtue,  my  readers  may  regard  these 
lawyers,  lieutenants,  and  water-carriers  of 
Whitney  as  bad  men,  deserving  of  no  sym¬ 
pathy,  meeting  here  a  righteous  punishment; 
but,  my  word  for  it — and  I  know  the  world  and 
the  human  ants  and  spiders  who  inhabit  it — 
they  bore  no  marks  of  immorality,  but  were 
the  average  men  one  meets  in  one’s  journey 
over  the  bridge  between  the  two  unknowns. 

My  talk  with  Whitney  and  Towle  was 
brief  and  pointed.  This  was  no  place  for 
discussion.  It  was  the  moment  for  action. 
Men  who  do  things  in  stock-markets  never 
waste  time  over  milk  that  is  in  the  gutter. 
How  to  get  new  milk  to  replace  that  spilt  is 
their  care. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Whitney  ?  ” 
I  asked. 

•  George  Towle  started  to  explain. 

I  stopped  him.  “The  market  is  bad,”  I 
said,  talking  quickly.  “If  time  is  wasted,  it 
will  be  worse,  and — and  Boston  will  be  a 
warm  place  for  you,  Towle.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  if  it  got  warm  for  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney,  too,  when  the  desperate  men  who  are 
fllUng  the  brokerage  shops  and  the  corridors 
outside  demand  a  reason  why  they  were 
egged  on  to  buy  stocks  on  Mr.  Whitney’s 
word  that  the  Governor  would  sign.  No  ex¬ 
cuses  now;  I  want  to  know  from  Mr.  Whitney 
just  what  he  proposes  to  do.  You  both  told 
me  the  legislative  end  was  none  of  my  busi¬ 
ness,  and,  thank  Heaven,  it  was  not.  You 
said  it  was  your  business.  Now,  how  about 
it?” 

Henry  M.  Whitney  is  quite  a  general.  He, 
too,  can  light  his  cigar,  when  the  battle’s  on, 
with  the  friction  of  a  passing  cannon-ball. 

“I’m  going  to  pass  it  over  the  Governor’s 
veto,”  he  instantly  answered. 

“  Can  you  do  it  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“I  can,  for  I  must.”  He  meant  it.  It 
needed  but  one  look  into  his  and  Towle’s 
eyes  to  see  they  both  had  read  the  message 
on  the  back  of  To-morrow’s  visiting-card. 
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“  All  right,”  I  said.  “  Let  your  people  have 
the  word,  and  it  must  have  no  doubtful  ring; 
tell  your  brokers  to  buy  Dominion  Coal,  and 
don’t  let  them  stand  on  the  order  of  their  buy¬ 
ing.  Dominion  Coal  must  be  put  back,  re- 
gaixlless  of  how  much  it  takes  or  how  little 
you  want  what  you  must  buy.  I  will  turn 
Bay  State  before  three  if  it  is  necessary  to 
trade  in  the  whole  capital  stock  to  do  it.” 

As  I  came  out  of  Parlor  1 1  to  rush  back  to 
my  office  I  said  to  the  despairing  men  who 
crowded  the  corridor  outside  the  head-quar¬ 
ters,  and  who  had  in  their  desperation  thrown 
all  cautiousness  or  thought  of  concealment  to 
the  winds:  “Coal  and  Gas  look  to  me  like 
good  buys.”  The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  pathetic.  In  a  minute  the  news  had 
spread  by  way  of  them  to  their  brokers  and 
their  suffering  friends:  “  It’s  all  right,  Whitney 
and  Lawson  are  buying  stock.”  It  got  to  the 
Exchange  almost  as  soon  as  I  did. 

We  turned  the  market. 

That  night  Whitney  and  Towle’s  plans  were 
mapped  out  to  the  army  and  their  orders 
despatched  with  a  vicious  snap  that  plainly 
said:  “Whoever  attempts  to  put  the  Whitney 
machine  in  a  hole  will  be  shown  no  mercy.” 
The  morning  papers  announced  Whitney  had 
picked  up  the  gauntlet  Governor  Wolcott  had 
thrown  at  his  feet,  and — all  roads  led  up 
Beacon  Hill. 

It  was  a  quick,  sharp  set-to.  Every  man 
was  lined  up  with  a  jerk,  and  when  they  were 
tallied  up  and  talli^  down  and  Towle  had 
consented  to  the  last  raise  in  price  of  votes 
and  given  way  to  the  final  squeeze,  the  word 
went  up  and  down  the  line  that  the  Whitney 
bill  would  go  flying  through  both  Houses  over 
the  Governor’s  veto  with  a  vote  or  two  to 
spare  on  the  approaching  last  day  of  the 
session.  Again  the  prices  of  the  two  stocks 
shot  upward. 

Then,  sharp  and  quick  as  a  bolt  of  light¬ 
ning,  Mother  Fate,  who  apparently  had  b^n 
camped  on  the  trail  of  Bay  State  Gas  and 
Addicks  from  the  first,  let  fly  another  of 
her  quiver’s  contents.  On  the  morning  of 
the  closing  day  of  the  session,  the  one  selected 
for  the  Whitney  coup,  there  slipped  in  and  out 
amongst  the  V^itney  legislative  ranks  a  man 
with  a  story.  As  each  legislator  listened,  his 
brow  knitted  and  he  nodded  assent.  The 
story  was  a  simple  one:  In  one  of  ^Vhitney’s 
former  campaigns,  desiderate  like  this  one,  on 
payment-day  Towle  went  back  on  his  prom¬ 
ises  and  forced  the  acceptance  of  a  fifty-cents- 
on-the-doUar  settlement;  and,  so  the  story 


now  went,  he,  Towle,  had  put  the  saved  fifty 
cents,  a  matter  altogether  of  some  $75,000,  in 
his  own  pocket.  Probably  he  was  now  going 
to  repeat  the  operation  on  a  larger  scale.  In 
an  hour  there  came  to  Young’s  Hotel  a  trusty 
messenger  who  delivered  to  Towle  himself 
the  ultimatum  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  the  dear  old  Commonwealth: 
“Money  in  advance  or  no  bill!” 

Consternation  reigned.  The  army  was 
quickly  recalled  to  head-quarters,  and  de¬ 
spatched  back  to  the  State  House  to  put 
tlu'ough  every  manoeuvre  known  to  the  two 
veterans,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Great  and 
General  Court  stood  its  ground,  openly  de¬ 
fied  the  army  and  hurled  back  into  Towle’s 
teeth  all  his  frantic  threats.  It  was  the  last 
day,  and  the  Great  and  General  Court  was 
intrenched  inside  the  protecting  walls  of  the 
State  House,  and  it  knew  that  before  it  could 
be  compelled  to  come  forth  to  face  Towle  he 
must  decide.  A  terrible  dilemma,  surely,  for 
the  amounts  promised  had  run  up  to  such  an 
enormous  aggregate  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pay  all  in  so  short  a  time,  even  if  such  had 
been  Whitney  and  Towle’s  intention.  Yet 
to  pay  one  or  a  few  of  the  dangerous  mal¬ 
contents  meant  to  pay  everyone,  as  they  had 
firmly  banded  themselves  together. 

This  was  the  real  moment  of  panic.  Even 
Whitney  and  Towle  were  at  their  wits’  end. 
Finally  in  desperation,  as  a  last  resort,  WTiit- 
ney  rushed  to  the  Governor  and  threw  up  his 
hands  and  asked  for  mercy.  “What  would 
the  Governor  sign  ?  ” 

Massachusetts’s  able  and  fearless  Governor 
Wolcott,  who  seemed  to  have  been  expecting 
some  such  outcome  of  the  battle,  gave  his 
answer  clear  as  an  anvil-blow: 

“You  have  told  the  people  your  company 
would  give  them  cheap  gas.  Bind  yourself 
to  do  it  by  amending  the  charter  so  that  the 
highest  price  your  gas  can  be  sold  at  will  be 
sixty  cents.  Then  I  will  sign.” 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do.*  At  the  last 

*The  charter  as  oriKinaUy  passed  had  gone  through  by  a  fair 
majority,  but  to  pan  it  over  the  Governor’s  veto  was  another 
matter.  That  required  a  taro-third’s  majority  of  both  houses, 
and  in  the  brief  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  cousriratocs  the 
securing  of  the  additional  votes  was  well-nigh  impossible.  From 
tte  necessities  of  the  case  such  votes  must  cost  much  mote  than 
those  of  the  original  supporters  of  the  bill,  for  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  moef  of  the  members  of  the  minority  had  already  with- 
ilood  such  temptations  as  the  Whitney  taction  had  cared  to  offer. 
It  eras  therefore  a  case  of  bringing  into  cam])  the  moat  honorable 
and  the  most  expensive  membm  of  the  l  egislature,  and  without 
opportunity  iar  strategy  or  manipulation.  The  sole  recourse 
was  rank,  flat  bribery,  and  that  in  full  view  of  a  mutinous  fol¬ 
iowring  re^y  at  the  suggestion  of  the  slightest  favoritism  to  the 
new  men  to  become  actively  hostile.  The  task  was  altotethcr 
too  fraught  with  peril  to  be  undertaken.  When  thev  realized 
bow  threatening  the  situation  really  was,  Whitney  and  Towle  de¬ 
cided  to  make  terms  with  the  Governor.  The  charter  once  ob- 
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minute  the  amendment  was  inserted.  The 
Governor’s  representative  gave  the  word  that 
it  \.as  satisfactory,  and  it  passed. 

I  was  in  my  office  taking  care  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Of  the  stampede  I  knew  nothing.  Sud¬ 
denly  came  the  word:  “The  Whitney  bill  has 
pass^  on  the  Governor’s  recommendation.” 
Both  stocks  started  to  jump;  then  a  halt, 
then — I  didn’t  try  to  stop  the  decline,  for  I 
saw  something  terrible  had  happened.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  news  was  on  the  Street: 
“The  charter  was  not  worth  the  parchment 
upon  which  it  was  engrossed.” 

The  biter  had  been  fatally  bitten. 

The  market  closed  with  the  tape  and  ticker 
fiercely,  exultingly  shouting  “Ruin!”  with 
each  tick  and  slip:  and  that  night  Whitney’s 
head-quarters  was  little  better  than  a  mob. 
Frantic  men  demanded  money,  money  prom¬ 
ised  for  votes,  money  they  had  promis^  for 
margins  to  the  brokers  before  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  opened  the  next  day,  and  swearing 
desperate  consequences  to  Whitney  and  Towle 
regardless  of  the  eject  upon  themselves. 

Early  next  morning  there  came  to  my 
office  two  wild-eyed,  desperate  creatures, 
Towle  and  Mr.  Patch. 

How  strange  are  the  ways  of  Him  who  pro¬ 
tects  the  sparrow  from  the  wrath  of  th‘^  whirl¬ 
wind,  and  strikes  terror  to  the  lion  in  his 
moment  of  victory.  I  had  spent  the  night 
going  over  my  accounts  and  those  of  which  I 
had  charge,  and  in  addition  to  a  quick,  real 
loss  of  over  a  million  dollars,  I  realized  that 
the  immediate  future  was  so  hung  with  dark 
clouds  that  I  dared  not  anticipate  what  the 
day  might  mean  to  me  and  mine;  but  when 
I  looked  upon  the  big,  powerful  man,  who 
had  always  seemed  in  any  light  in  which  I 
had  heretofore  beheld  him  to  fear  neither  man 
nor  God — when  I  looked  and  saw  his  plight 
I  pitied  him  deeply,  sincerely.  He  carried  a 
large  travelling-bag,  and  Mr.  Patch  two 
others. 

“Lawson,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  do  what 

tained.  they  cakubted  that  the  obooxioui clause  micht  he  amended 
out  of  it  at  a  wbsequeut  sesskm  (as  a  matter  o(  fact  this  chatter, 
with  its  AoKxnt  clause,  was  afterwards  made  the  nucleus  of  the 

B)  Massachusetts  Gas  (xMnp.'-nies  which  uas  just  been 
or  a  basis  of  t$3^ooaJOoo  capital).  Besides  the  state  of 
feeling  of  the  Legislators  and  conditions  in  the  stock  market  had 
both  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Legislators  who  had  voted  for  the  charter  that  the  Governor  had 
vetoed  it,  lor  they  had  been  given  to  understand  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney  that  he  wo'ild  not  oppose  H.  They  had  delivered  their 
goods,  and  now,  if  the  Governor's  sanction  could  be  had  under 
any  sort  of  a  compromise,  they  would  certainly  hold  Towle  and 
Whitney  responsible  for  failure  to  make  whatever  arrangements 
were  necessary. 
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they  are  all  doing — don’t  upbraid  me!  I’ve 
got  to  get  out  into  the  world  and  be  dead  to 
all  I  know — family,  friends,  everyo.ne.  If  I 
stay,  it’s  State’s  Prison  or  worse,  and  Whitney 
says  I  must  go.  I’ve  got  all  the  papers  to¬ 
gether,  and  Whitney  has  given  me  what  cash 
he  had  on  hand,  and  this  check  of  $10,000. 
Do  me  one  last  favor,  get  me  gold  for  it.  I 
know  I  have  no  right  to  ask  any  favors  of  you, 
but  think  if  you  were  in  my  place.  I  have  a 
wife  and  children,  and — ”  and  the  great, 
strong  man  wept  like  a  child. 

I  called  my  secretary,  and  in  a  short  time 
George  Towle  with  the  $10,000  in  gold  and 
the  bags  of  “evidence”  faded  out  of  my  life 
and  into  the  gray  mist  of  eternity.* 

A  few  days  aher,  a  vessel  dropped  anchor 
off  the  island  of  Jamaica;  George  Towle’s 
body  was  carried  ashore  and  buried,  and 
Mr.  Patch  was  escorted  back  to  the  ship. 
A  few  days  later,  with  weights  of  lead  to  carry 
it  to  its  last  resting-place  on  Ilia  ocean’s 
bottom,  the  latter’s  dead  body  was  dropped 
over  the  vessel’s  side.  And  somewhere  float¬ 
ing  the  high  seas  is  a.  venturesome  sailor- 
captain  and  a  crew,  who  when  in  their  cups, 
’tis  said,  tell  strange  tales  of  bags  of  gold  and 
queer  documents. 

Simultaneously  the  members  of  the  Great 
and  Good  Court  of  the  old  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundr^  and  ninety-six,  re¬ 
ceived,  none  of  them  could  tell  from  where, 
their  promised  vote-money  in  the  form  of  a 
yam  that  the  “stuff  ”  belonging  to  them  had 
been  delivered  to  George  Towle,  but  that 
Towle  had  decamped  with  it  to  foreign  shores, 
where  he  was  living  in  luxury  with  Mr.  Patch. 

’Tis  writ  that  some  crimes  are  so  black  and 
foul  that  they  will  not  down,  and  when  I  read 
over  what  b  written  here,  I  wonder  if  there 
will  not  some  day  be  another  chapter  of 
“Frenzied  Finance”  written  by  another  pen 
than  mine. 

I  sent  two  police  officiab  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  and  had  the  contents  of  the  coffin 
marked  “George  H.  Towle”  photographed. 
I  could  not  photograph  the  contents  of  the 
ocean’s  bottom. 

*  Towle  told  me.  as  he  waited  impatiently  m  my  office  for  the 
gold,  that  on  top  of  the  great  losses  the  dnm  in  price  of  the  two 
stocks  had  inflicted  on  himself  and  his  aasoaites  were  the  losses 
on  stocks  held  by  legislators,  who  had  plunged  on  assurances  that 
the  charter  wouM  to  through,  and  that  the  amounts  he  would  be 
called  on  to  pay  U  he  remained,  were  far  greater  than  could 
possibly  be  met. 


(Mr.  Lawson’s  story,  “Frenzied  Finance,"  will  be  continued  in  the  January  number.  The  chapters 
that  have  gone  before  have  been  reprinted.  See  foot  of  page  869.) 


Lawson  and  His  Critics 


« 

Readers  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  are  invited  to  relieve  their  minds  of 
any  perplexities  created  by  Mr.  Lawson’s  story.  He  will 
answer  any  pertinent  question. 


WHEN  I  began  to  write  “Frenzied  Fi¬ 
nance”  I  specifically  stated  that  I 
would  not  concern  myself  with  men,  but  with 
principles.  To  put  an  end  to  the  plundering 
of  the  people  required  more  than  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  individual  criminals.  The  real 
peril  lay  in  the  financial  device  through  which 
the  plundering  was  done  and  the  “machine” 
developed  for  their  operation.  The  “ma¬ 
chine”  is  the  tremendous  correlation  of  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  and  forces  I  call  the  “System,” 
and  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  “System” 
is  the  life  insurance  combine — the  three  great 
insurance  companies.  The  New  York  Life, 
Mutual  Life,  and  Equitable — with  their  bill¬ 
ion  of  assets  and  the  brimming  stream  of  gold 
flowing  daily  into  their  coffers.  That  I  should 
have  to  discuss  the  relation  between  the  “Sys¬ 
tem”  and  these  great  institutions  was  inevi¬ 
table,  but  knowing  how  vitally  interested  the 
public  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  gigantic 
structures  its  savings  have  erected,  1  had 
thought  to  treat  this  phase  of  my  subject  later 
on  when  my  readers  should  be  absolutely  con¬ 
vinced  by  what  had  preceded  it  of  the  honesty 
and  fairness  of  my  purpose.  Moreover,  it 
did  not  seem  possible  to  touch  on  life  insur¬ 
ance  conditions  without  involving  the  men 
who  direct  the  three  great  companies,  and 
whom  policy-holders  and  the  people  at  large 
have  been  taught  to  regard  as  men  of  well- 
nigh  miraculous  sagacity,  integrity,  and  benefi¬ 
cence.  With  these  men  I  have  had  none  but 
the  pleasantest  relations,  and  however  de¬ 
termined  I  might  be  on  the  performance  of 
my  task,  1  have  gone  about  it  with  the  reluc¬ 
tance  a  surgeon  feels  when,  in  order  to  save 
a  friend’s  life,  he  must  amputate  his  limb. 

A  contingency  has  now  arisen  which  com- 
I)els  me  to  depart  from  my  rule  and  to  discuss 
much  more  frankly  than  I  had  pro]x>sed  at 
this  juncture  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  system  which  controls  it,  and 
its  President,  John  A.  McCall,  the  “System’s” 
representative. 


In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  an  anxious 
policy-holder,  who  had  taken  alarm  at  my 
statement  that  the  funds  of  these  great  cor¬ 
porations  were  under  the  control  of  the  “Sys¬ 
tem,”  I  stated  in  the  October  issue  of  this 
magazine  that  the  New  York  Life  was,  as 
well  as  its  so-called  competitors,  the  Equitable 
and  the  Mutual,  as  much  a  participant  in 
the  frenzied  speculation  of  the  period  as  were 
the  plunging  Wail  Street  stock  gamblers; 
but  in  giving  an  illustration  of  its  methods 
(The  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  and  New  Hampshire  Traction  Com¬ 
pany)  I  selected  a  case  which  would  not  un¬ 
necessarily  alarm  nervous  people,  for  the 
transaction  showed  an  enormous  profit  as 
the  result  of  a  wild  stock  plunge,  instead  of 
an  enormous  loss, — some  of  its  other  deals 
were  much  less  fortunate.  When  I  stated 
that  the  New  York  Life  in  disposing  of  its 
interest  in  the  Security  Trust  Company  to  its 
directors  for  four  millions  of  dollars,  which 
represented  a  gain  of  over  $3,000,000  on  its 
original  investment,  I  was  careful  not  to 
state  that  the  shares  for  which  they  paid  $800 
each,  were  worth  at  the  time  $1,300  each, 
or  $7,000,000  for  what  was  sold  for  $4,000,- 
000 — particularly  careful  to  state  they  were 
afterward  worth  this  additional  amount. 

Policy-holders  in  the  three  great  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  may  argue,  “The  man 
who  is  known  to  us  policy-holders  as  the 
real  head  of  the  New  York  Life  is  John  A. 
McCall,  its  president.  All  that  you  may  say 
about  the  ‘System’s’  votaries  being  in  con¬ 
trol  may  be  so,  but  we  depend  on  the  integrity 
and  the  character  of  this  one  man  to  protect 
our  interests.  He  is  our  representative,  not 
the  ‘System’s,’  and  our  sayings  are  surely 
safe  in  his  strong  hands.” 

THE  HONESTY  OF  “  THE  ONE  MAN.” 

There  is  the  point.  In  the  great  insurance 
corporations  that  are  “one  man  run,”  the 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  policy-holders  have 
but  one  protection.  This  notwithstanding 
the  protection  of  the  State  Laws,  the  guar- 
dian^ip  of  the  Insurance  Department  of 
the  various  States,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Company’s  charter  and  by-laws. 

*  However  impregnable  may  seem  the  safe- 
guaitls  which  the  law  has  woven  round  the 
administration  of  our  great  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  the  fact  absolutely  is  that  the  honesty 
of  “the  one  man”  is  the  one  potent  protec¬ 
tion  policy-holders  may  depend  on.  The 
others  may  be  juggled  with  as  are  the  rules 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  say  in  thunder 
tones,  “All  within  our  sacred  walls  is  honest 
and  honorable,”  when  in  reality  if  the  mi¬ 
crobes  of  dishonor  and  dishonesty  generated 
within  Stock  Exchange  walls  each  busy  week 
of  every  year  should  be  collected  and  dis¬ 
seminated  throughout  the  land,  they  would 
give  typhoid  of  the  soul  to  our  eighty  millions 
of  Americans.  So  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
policy-holder  to  find  out  by  such  tests  as  he 
can  apply,  “Is  ‘the  one  man’  who  runs  our 
company  an  honest  man  or  b  he  a  dishonest 
man?”  If  “the  one  man”  stands  their  tests, 
if  he  emerges  from  their  ordeal  clean,  strong, 
honest,  as  they  believed,  then  they  may  rest 
awhile  in  patience.  But  if  he  b  revealed  as 
dishonest,  then  it  behooves  the  policy-holders 
of  that  company  to  take  measures  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests.  The  welfare 
and  happiness,  perhaps  the  very  lives  of  their 
mothers,  their  wives,  and  their  children  depend 
on  their  action. 

Shortly  after  the  criticism  referred  to  I  was 
waited  upon  by  an  important  man. 

“Lawson,  what  are  you  doing  in  life  in¬ 
surance?”  he  asked. 

“Giving  facts  about  the  life  insurance 
branch  of  a  ‘System,’  which  b  foully  plun¬ 
dering  the  people,”  I  answered. 

“ViTiat  are  you  trying  to  do?” 

“Exlucate  die  millions  of  life  insurance 
policy-holders  to  their  present  peril;  after 
they  are  educated,  arouse  them  to  quick,  rad¬ 
ical  action.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  he 
asked. 

“I  am  going  to  cause  a  life  insurance 
blaze  that  will  make  the  life  insurance 
policy-holders’  world  so  light  that  every 
scoundrel  with  a  mask,  dark-lantern,  and 
suspidous-looking  bag  wiU  stand  out  so 
clear  that  he  cannot  escape  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  hb  past  deeds,  nor  commit  future 
ones.” 


“Have  you  figured  the  consequences  to# 
yourself?” 

“Having  no  interest  in  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  might  be  to  myself  in  performing 
what  I  have  decided  b  a  sacred  duty,  I  have 
not.” 

“Let  me  show  them  to  you.  First  let  me 
ask,  do  you  intend  to  confine  your  criticbms 
to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  ?” 

“I  intend  to  bring  out  the  facts,  particu¬ 
larly  as  to  the  New  York  Life,  the  Mutual 
Life,  and  the  Equitable  Life ;  and,  so  far  as 
in  my  power  lies,  as  to  every  other  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  America  that  is  connected 
with  the  ‘System.’” 

“Are  you  actuated  by  any  selfish  motives 
— gain,  revenge,  or  friendly  interest  in  certain 
life  insurance  companies  or  banks,  or  trust 
companies?” 

“My  only  interest  b  to  perform  a  duty  in 
righting  a  startling  wrong,  and  I  would  not 
undert^e  the  terrible  task  if  I  could  possibly 
avoid  it.” 

“I  am  sent  to  ask  you  these  questions,  to 
find  out  whether,  if  you  are  only  seeking  to 
serve  the  policy-holders,  and  the  insurance 
companies  can  absolutely  prove  to  you  that 
your  making  public  your  facts  will  cause  ter¬ 
rible  destruction  to  policy-holders’  interesb, 
you  will  consent  to  forego  the  life  insurance 
branch  of  your  story?” 

“I  know  the  facb.  I  have  calmly,  and  I 
believe  intelligently,  reviewed  the  effects  of 
their  being  given  to  the  world,  and  have 
concluded  that  the  damage  to  policy-holders 
and  the  people  will,  under  any  circumstances 
or  conditions,  be  greater  by  my  not  doing 
what  I  have  decided  to  do  than  by  my  doing 
it.  Therefore,  I  will  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  consent  to  stop  until  I  have  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  world  those  things  I  consider  they 
should  know.” 

“Well  and  good.  Let  me  show  you  what 
you  are  up  against.  The  Equitable,  the  New 
York  Life,  and  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  and  their  afiUbted  institutions  and 
individuab,  are  to-day  by  all  odds  the  great¬ 
est  power  in  the  worid,  greater  by  all  odds 
than  any  power  that  can  possibly  be  gathered 
together  from  those  outside  ^emsdves,  a 
power  so  great  that  the  effort  of  no  man  nor 
party  of  men  outside  themselves  can  possi¬ 
bly  prevail  against  their  wishes.” 

“Stop  where  you  are  for  a  minute,”  I 
answei^,  “and  let  me  run  over  to  you  what  I 
know  I  am  up  against,  and  then  you  can  judge 
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whether  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  my 
task: 

“First,  the  three  companies  I  have  named 
have  absolute  possession  of  property  and 
money  in  the  form  of  assets  of  over  $i,ooo,- 
000,000 — more  than  half  the  combined  assets 
of  all  the  insurance  companies  of  America, — 
and  indirectly  through  their  affiliated  insti¬ 
tutions  of  an  additional  sum,  the  aggregate  of 
which  is  much  greater  than  all  the  national 
banks  of  America  and  the  great  financial 
institutions  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Banks 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
three  have  a  ready  cash  surplus  of  almost 
$200,000,000,  which  is  greater  than  the 
combined  capital  of  the  four  greatest  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Europe, — the  Banks  of  England, 
Russia,  France,  and  Germany.  The  in¬ 
come  of  these  three  companies  is,  each  year, 
$100,000,000  greater  than  the  combined 
capitals  of  the  Banks  of  England,  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany — about  $250,000,000, 
$200,000,000  of  which  is  taken  each  year 
from  their  policy-holders  in  the  form  of  pre¬ 
miums.  Yet  from  out  of  this  income  there 
is  returned  to  their  policy-holders  each  year 
in  dividends  less  than  $15,000,000,  and  in 
total  payments  of  all  kinds  not  over  $100,000,- 
000.  And  yet  these  three  companies  pay  out 
each  year  in  what  they  call  expenses  to  keep 
the  concerns  running  $50,000,000,  paying  to 
the  officers  of  the  companies  $3,000,000  in 
salaries,  almost  $1,000,000  to  their  lawyers, 
and  a  number  of  millions  in  various  forms  of 
advertising. 

“Second,  the  three  companies  are  absolutely 
steered  and  controlled  from  a  common  centre, 
and  the  men  who  do  the  steering  and  con¬ 
trolling  are  the  ‘  System’s  ’  foremost  votaries, 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  William  Rockefeller,  James 
Stillman,  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  through 
George  W.  Perkins,  a  partner  in  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  &  Co.  Mr.  Rogers,  vice-president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Mutual  Life  and  a  director  in  one  of  the 
largest  trust  companies  owned  by  the  three 
great  insurance  companies,  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  William 
Rockefeller,  vice-president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  is  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual 
Life  and  director  in  the  National  City, — the 
‘  Standard  Oil,’ — Bank.  James  Stillman  is  a 
trustee  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  president 
of  the  National  City, — the  ‘  Standard  Oil,’ — 
Bank  of  New  York.  George  W.  Perkins, 
partner  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co.,  is  vice- 
president  and  trustee  of  the  Ne"'  Verk  Life 
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and  a  director  in  the  National  City, — the  ‘ 
‘  Standard  Oil,’ — Bank;  while  John  A. 
McCall,  the  president  of  the  New  York  Life, 
is  a  director  in  the  National  City, — the 
‘  Standard  Oil,’ — Bank. 

“  These  great  institutions  own  a  majority  of 
the  capital  stock  or  absolute  control  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  leading  banks  and  trust  companies 
of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  and  such  owner¬ 
ship  shows  conclusively  the  linking  together 
of  the  three  great  insurance  companies.  For 
instance,  the  Equitable  owns  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  of  a  book  value  of 
about  $4,500,000  and  a  market  value  of  al¬ 
most  $13,000,000;  and  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  of  New  York,  of  a  book  value  of 
$5,500,000  and  market  value  of  $0,000,000, 
and  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
of  a  book  value  of  about  $8,000,000  and  a 
market  value  of  over  $9,000,000;  and  in  the 
directory  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  of  New 
York  and  Equitable  Trust  is  E.  H.  Harriman, 
one  of  the  leading  ‘Standard  Oil’  men  and  one 
of  the  active  votaries  of  the  ‘  System,’  while  in 
the  directory  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  are 
the  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  and  seven 
other  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  and  three 
of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Life. 

“  The  Mutual  Life  owns  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  a  book  value  of  $4,500,000 
and  a  market  value  of  $7,500,000;  of  the 
United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company 
of  a  book  value  of  $2,000,000  and  a  market 
value  of  $4  ,500,000;  and  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  of  a  book 
value  of  $1,250,000  and  a  market  value  of 
$5,500,000.  The  directors  of  the  United 
.States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company  consist 
of  eight  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life,  including 
its  president,  and  two  trustees  of  the  Equitable 
Life,  while  in  the  Guaranty  Trust  directory 
is  the  president  of  the  Mutual  Life,  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  and  E.  H.  Harriman,  ‘  Standard 
Oil  ’  votary  and  director  in  the  Equitable. 

“  In  addition  to  these  financial  institutions, 
the  Mutual  Life  has  about  $20,000,000  of 
its  funds  invested  in  the  stock  of  twenty-five 
other  trust  companies  and  national  banks, 
while  the  Equitable  has  about  $10,000,000 
invested  in  some  fifteen  other  trust  and  bank¬ 
ing  institutions. 

“  Third,  the  absolute  control  of  the  three 
great  companies,  and  through  them  of  their 
subsidiary  financial  institutions,  while  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  policy-holders 
is  entirely  beyond  their  regulation,  as  all 
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policy-holders  of  the  three  companies  give 
over  complete  control  of  their  companies  to 
the  ‘  System  ’  through  the  foUovring  machin¬ 
ery  :  All  policy-holders  of  the  New  Y ork  Life, 
on  accepting  a  policy,  sign  away  their  rights 
in  the  form  of  a  proxy  which  runs  to  the 
president,  John  A.  McCall.  All  those  in  the 
Mutual  Life  do  the  same  through  a  proxy 
which  runs  to  President  McCurdy,  and  the 
Equitable  Life’s  control  h'es  in  the  $100,000  of 
capital  stock  which  is  almost  entirely  owned 
by  the  men  \vho  elect  themselves  to  control 
and  manage  the  company. 

“  Therefore,  you  will  see  that  I  fully  com¬ 
prehend  that  this,  which  you  claim  to  be,  and 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  greatest  power  on 
earth,  is  absolutely,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
in  the  hands  of  three  men,  and  that  anyone 
who  attempts  to  do  anything  contrar)'  to  what 
this  powec  will  allow,  will  find  himself  opposed 
by  practically  unlimited  money,  which  can 
be  used  first  to  corrupt  all  sources,*  including 
state  insurance  law  enforcers,  and  then  to  keep 
such  corruptions  from  the  policy-holders  by 
subsidizing  the  press.  In  other  words,  you 
see  that  I  fully  comprehend  that  1,  or  any 
man,  or  any  body  of  men,  would  be  absolutely 
helpless  in  an  attempt  to  correct  present 
evils,  if  they  exist,  unless  we  can  do  two 
things :  First,  show  to  the  policy-holders  of 
the  great  insurance  com{>anies  t^t  they  are 
absolutely  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of 
*  one  man,’  and  that,  next,  this  ‘  one  man  ’  is 
unscrupulous.” 

In  other  and  different  ways  I  had  it  forcibly 
impressed  upon  me  that  I  must  go  no  further 
in  connecting  up  the  life  insurance  companies 
with  “  frenzied  financiering;”  that  while  the 
“  Standard  Oil  ’’-Amalgamated-City  Bank 
crowd  might  bide  their  time  for  reprisal  and 
vengeance,  the  great  insurance  com{>anies 
must  at  any  cost  instantly  squelch  those  rash 
souk  who  dared  to  cross  their  {>aths.  To  all 
such  warnings  I  replied  that  a  life  insurance 
company,  especially  great  institutions  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  policy-holders,  must 
be  as  far  above  suspicion  as  Caesar’s  wife;  the 
security  of  the  immense  funds  in  their  pos¬ 
session  must  be  as  unassailable  as  the  United 
States  constitution;  but  that  immunity  from 
criticism  could  be  secured  only  by  honesty  of 
purpose,  honesty  of  method  and  honesty  of 
results,  and  that  I  would  follow  “  frenzied 
finance  ”  wherever  it  might  lead,  even  if  the 
exposure  brought  every  life  insurance  con¬ 
cern  in  the  country  down  to  the  ring-bolt  of 
making  public  confession  of  exact  complicity. 


But  with  all  my  knowledge  of  the  “  System’s  ” 
weakness,  I  never  dreamed  of  the  condition 
of  fatuity  into  which  the  past  few  years  of  un¬ 
bridled  “  frenzied  finance  ”  had  plunged  its 
votaries.  If  the  correspondence  that  follows 
here  correctly  represents  the  purposes  and 
the  methods  of  great  American  life  insurance 
companies,  I  ask  my  readers  what  quick, 
sharp,  effective  means  should  be  taken  to 
call  a  halt  and  rescue  the  billions  of  the 
people’s  savings  before  it  is  too  late?  And 
I  ask  all  policy-holders  in  the  great  insurance 
companies  to  weigh  carefully  what  follows 
that  from  it  they  may  decide  the  question, 

IS  “  THE  ONE  MAN  ”  HONEST  ? 

As  soon  as  it  became  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  different  interested  parties  who  had  com¬ 
municated  with  me  that  my  purpose  was  un¬ 
alterable,  queer  things  happened : 

First,  there  appeared  in  the  press  of  the 
country  and  under  large  black  headlines,  the 
startling  confession  of  the  editor  of  a  New 
York  financial  paper  who,  conscience  strick¬ 
en,  admitted  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  sys¬ 
tematic  blackmail  of  insurance  companies  and 
officiak  and  Wall  Street  institutions  such  as 
banks  and  trust  companies.  It  was  a  curious 
docum^it,  and  even  the  casual  reader  must 
have  wondered  at  the  mysterious  lack  of 
detail.  The  paper,  I  found  out  later,  was 
one  of  the  innumerable  progeny  of  journalis¬ 
tic  parasites  generated,  like  mosquitoes,  in 
the  financial  swamps  of  Wall  Street,  destined 
to  live  a  day  and  die  as  they  deliver  their 
sting,  and  the  attention  given  it  was  curiously 
out  of  proportion  to  its  importance.  Among 
other  queer  things,  the  editor  announced  that 
after  printing  his  confession  he  would  disap¬ 
pear;  no  names  were  mentioned  nor  a  fact 
printed  which  identified  anyone  or  anything. 
All  this  could  not  happen  without  a  motive, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  “  The  ‘  System  ’  is  plant¬ 
ing  a  mine  for  some  one.”  Not  another  word 
appeared.  I  awaited  developments.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  8th  I  received  the  following  letters, 
which  tell  their  own  story : 

Fremont,  Ohio,  October  6, 1904 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 

Boston,  Mass. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  followed  with  intensest  inter¬ 
est  your  discussion  of  “Frenzied  Finance.”  The 
expose  of  the  “  System,”  and  its  Machiavellian  per¬ 
formances,  was  highly  interesting  to  me.  I  was 
associated  with  Attorney-General  Monnett  in  his 
effort  to  get  testimony  and  the  inside  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  trust  and  its  operations  in  his  prosecution 
agains.  ‘bat  corporation  for  violating  the  Ohio  anti- 
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trust  law.  At  that  time,  the  books  of  the  company 
were  burned  in  Cleveland,  and  as  stated  in  your 
article  the  company  now  relies  upon  the  superior 
memory  of  StandaM  OU. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  connection  of  certain  life 
insurance  comfianies  with  Morgan  and  the  Rocke¬ 
fellers,  but  until  your  public  charge,  was  not  familiar 
with  the  details.  As  I  had  considerable  money  in¬ 
vested  myself  in  New  York  Life  Insurance  I  wrote 
John  A.  McCall  a  bitter  letter.  In  this  a^e  of  com¬ 
mercialism  sentimental  benevolence  gets  Uttle  place. 
The  common  sentiments  of  humanity  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  admonish  one  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  even  in  affluence  to  invite  the  co¬ 
operations,  of  others  in  providing  for  those  depend¬ 
ent  U|x>n  the  individual  hazard  of  life  and  fortune. 
Life  insurance  has  come  to  be  a  sacred  thing.  It 
is  the  substantial  token  and  expression  of  responsi¬ 
bility  which  a  reasonable  man  dying  leaves  to  those 
dependent  upon  him.  I  so  wrrote  Mr.  McCall,  and 
told  him  that  if  the  head  of  a  great  institution  like 
The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  would  be 
guilty  of  such  perfidy  as  charged  by  you,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  would  retain  him  in  a  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility  was  undeserving  of  confidence  or  patronage. 

I  enclose  for  your  inspection  Mr.  McCall’s  reply. 
This  is  doubtless  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  campaign 
waging  throughout  the  country  by  the  “system.” 

I  have  undertaken  to  get  possession  of  a  richly 
bound  and  highly  decorated  volume  of  selected 
eulogies  on  the  various  Saints  of  Standard  Oil  which 
has  been  sent  to  many  of  the  clergymen  in  Ohio. 
In  your  discussion  you  have  allud<^  to  the  superb 
strategy  of  the  “System”  in  manipulating  finance, 
playing  politics  and  controlling  courts.  The  church 
and  reform  associations,  like  Anti-Saloon  and  Tem¬ 
perance  Leagues,  are  splendid  examples  of  the 
legerdemain  of  Standard  Oil.  In  Ohio,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  contributes  $3^,000  a  year  to  the  Ohio 
Anti-Saloon  League.  Reraiarly  this  organization 
succeeds  in  electing  from  fifteen  to  thirty  members 
of  the  Legislature  in  105.  Invariably  the  Anti- 
Saloon  members  can  be  counted  on  to  do  the  right 
thing  with  Standard  Oil.  If  you  have  not  at  hand 
the  testimony  taken  in  the  cases  of  the  State  ex  rel. 
Attorney-General  Monnett  vs.  The  Buckeye  Pipe 
Line  Company  et  al.,  I  should  be  pleased  to  furnish 
you  the  testimony  in  bound  volumes.  These  facts 
are  there,  all  brought  out. 

I  enclose  stamp^  envelope  for  the  return  of  the 
McCall  letter,  as  I  purpose  continuing  the  corre¬ 
spondence  until  I  force  him  to  an  issue. 

You  will  observe  the  very  palpable  evasion  of  the 
issue.  I  asked  him  if  the  details  of  the  transaction 
described  in  Everybody’S,  in  which  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  figured  conspicuously,  were  true. 
He  answered  by  saying  that  he  made  money  out  of 
the  trust  company  venture  and  retired.  The  fact 
that  New  York  Life  money  is  so  deposited  as  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  “System”  in  its  heads,  I  wdn, 
tails,  you  lose,  operation,  is  a  matter  which  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  astute  financier.  I  have 
written  him  further,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  letter  conveys  no  information  not  hereto¬ 
fore  made  public  in  circular,  but  that  my  inquiry  was 
directed  to  the  particular  transaction  alluded  to  in 
Everybody’s  and  requesting  a  flat  affirmance  or 
denial. 

Trusting  that  these  facts  may  be  of  assistance  to 
you,  I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  C.  DeRan. 


The  enclosures  follow.  In  reading  them 
and  recognizing  the  implications  they  con¬ 
tain,  policy-holders  should  bear  in  mind  that 
they  were  not  circulated  by  any  insignificant 
and  irresponsible  trickster,  but  by  John  A. 
McCall,  the  great  financier  and  distinguished 
president  of  the  great  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Mr.  McCall’s  Reply 
appears  on  page  74. 

[Clipping  pinned  to  Mr.  McCall’s  Reply.] 

A  FRENZIED  FINANCIAL  BLACKMAILER. 

(From  The  Vigilant,  N.  Y.  City,  Sept.  30, 1904.) 

The  recantation  of  the  “Fditor”  of  ^the  United 
States  Investors’  Guardian  which  is  herewith  pub¬ 
lished  is  not  an  unfamiliar  note.  In  our  time  we  have 
seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  professional  black¬ 
mailers  engaged  in  financial  and  insurance  journal¬ 
ism.  They  were  men  who  took  up  their  work  to 
escape  their  respective  characters.  Some  thrived 
for  a  time  by  preying  on  the  timid  and  threatening 
the  corrupt.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  rascals 
obtain  more  money  from  the  official  whose  conscience 
is  disguised,  or  the  one  who  is  without  moral  per¬ 
ception.  In  either  case  all  the  parties  to  the  bach- 
sheesh  payment  are  kith  and  kin.  An  insurance 
officer  or  manager  who  makes  terms  with  a  black¬ 
mailer  through  fear  or  favor  is  branded  as  deeply  as 
the  ticket-of-lcave  man  parading  as  a  journalist. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  new 
financM  and  insurance  “journals”  to  be  launched 
with  the  black  flag  at  their  masthead  under  the 
management  of  knaves  who  long  ago  were  flouted 
and  denounced  by  every  decent  insurance  newspaper. 
To  add  to  the  infamy  of  their  intentions  they  b^t 
of  the  backing  of  this  or  that  company,  which  boasts, 
if  true,  are  degrading  beyond  relief  to  the  officials  and 
companies  on  whose  fears  they  barter.  Some  day 
there  wrill  be  an  exposition  of  these  adventurers  by 
themselves. 

The  remarkable  confession  of  a  Frenzied  Finan¬ 
cial  Journal  is  as  followrs: 

“  After  having  held  the  position  three  months  and 
having  caused  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  I  am  about  to  retire  as  editor  of  this  paper. 
I  cannot  do  so,  however,  without  making  a  full  and 
open  confession. 

“  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  publication  during 
the  period  named  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  most 
desperate  gangs  of  swdndlers  and  thieves  that  has  ever 
infested  any  country.  My  conscience  will  not  allow 
me  longer  to  carry  on  this  deception. 

“  I  wrish  before  leaving  to  say  in  this,  my  last  issue, 
that  outside  of  this  statement  no  worid  of  truth  has 
ever  appeared  in  these  columns.  Upright  and 
honest  business  men,  as  well  as  straightforward  and 
prosperous  corporations,  have  been  maliciously  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  sole  idea  that  money  might  be  in¬ 
fluenced  from  them  to  the  coffers  of  the  gang  that  has 
given  me  employment.  In  their  hoggishness  they 
have  denied  the  right  of  honest  concerns  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  fearing  that  such  houses  might  prevent  them 
from  stealing  a  few  dishonest  dollars. 

“Those  who  have  had  correspondence  with  me 
know  the  few  concerns  I  have  recommended  (and  I 
wish  now  to  confess  that  they  are  all  frayds),  and 
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JOHN  A.  M«  CALU  PNKSIOKMT. 

S4«  A  34«  BNOAOMrAV. 

NcwYonk.  27tA,  1004. 


H.  C.  O*  Baa,  114.,  4ttoPD*y-a»-lA», 
rraaoDt,  Okto. 

Daar  Sir:-  Palloikk  8BB,15<  and  9kr,00k 

I  k«vk  roori  et  kka  .list  toakaak  ra'gardlai  a  raoaak  aaiaataa 
pablieakloa. 

I  aaad  goa  karaalkk  a  oopr  at  a  rapopk  aada  atkar  a  0Palaafa4 
loTatkigaklaa  at  aar  aftatra  aa  kha  lavtkaklaa  at  kha  Oaapaay,  kg  kka 
Kaa  Tark  takaraaaa  Daparkaaak.'  I  alaa  aaad  gaa  a  aapg  at  aaa  at  aar  bg« 
lawa  abloh  ahawa  khak  khla  Oaapaag  aaaaak  lavaak  la  aar  laaa  apaa  akaaha 
at  ang  klad.  Va  bara  aak  bald  aa  aa  laaaakaaak  adg  akaak  aaaarlklaa  tar 
a  aaabar  at  gaara.  Tha  akaak  at  kha  Baa  Tark'saaarlkg  aad  'traak  Oaapaag 
aaa  aald  la  1901  aad  a  pratlk  raaXlaad  far  aar  pallaghaldara  at  gl,Otg. •V.1.99. 
I  alaa  aaad  gaa  a  aapg  at  aar  daaaal  Bapark  girlag  la  Aakall  araag  laaaak¬ 
aaak  at  kaa  Ceapaag. 

Taa  will  aadarakaad  kbak  kba  taaaraaaa  baalaaaa  ba  aa  dlttaraak 
troB  aag  athar  la  oaklag  aaapaklag  agaaka  aad  aaakaalaa  aarg  kaaa  rlaala, 
aad  wa  oaak  aapaek  arlklalaa  baaaaaa  at  aaah  aaapaklklaa-  Thaa.  kaa, 

Mr.  laaaaa  baa  rapaakadlg  appllad  ka  aa  tar  llta  iaaaraaaa,  bak  wa  wara 
abllgad.  aadar  aar  ralaa,  ka  daallaa  hlo.  It  ha  ebarlabaa  aag  aalaailkg 
baaaaaa  et  aaeb  daallaaklaoa,  aa  aball  aak  aakar  lata  a  dlaaaaalaa  alkh 
hia  aboat.lk.  Ma  weald  aak  aharga  aag  parklaalar  eoapaag  with  balag 
raipoaalblw  tar  kba  arlklalaa  kbak  gaa  palak  aak,  gab,  wa  waald  aak 
rakraaa  ear  akwpa  la  aoaaweklaa  wlkb  aar  dakaralaaklaa  ka  arald  akaak 
iaraikaaaka  ka  plwaaa  ear  arlklaa. 

rarg  kralg  ga 
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ENCLOSED  THE  TWO  CLIPPINGS  PRINTED  ON  PAGES  73  AND  7& 


tho<e  who  have  read  the  Guardian  know  who  that 
paper  has  condemned. 

“  Some  of  these  who  have  been  attacked  have  been 
ruined  thereby,  and  nuiny  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  lost  by  small  investors  as  a  result  I  feel  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  for  this  loss,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
wreck  and  ruin  I  have  wrought  in  order  that  I  might 
earn  a  few  dollars,  my  heart  is  heavy. 

“The  attacks  which  have  appear^  have  been  ab¬ 
solutely  without  foundation:  in  fact,  in  most  cases 
the  articles  have  been  a  pack  of  lies  from  start  to 


finish.  No  method  I  could  pursue  can  ever  urulo  the 
damage  I  have  done  in  these  various  instances. 

“In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Guardian  has 
never  been  represented  in  Washin^n,  except  by  an 
office-boy,  and  that  my  work  has  been  conduct^  in 
an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  New  York,  in  constant 
fear  of  the  police  and  the  wrath  of  thoM  I  have  as¬ 
sailed. 

“The  paper 'was  conceived  in  iniquity  and  pro¬ 
duced  for  but  one  object — to  influence  money  ntxn 
trusting  country  peofde  to  the  concerns  recommended 
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prWatdy  by  this  paper  and  controlled  by  the  gang 
which  for  a  few  months  has  kept  me  in  bread  and 
butter. 

“Doubtless  these  thugs  and  swindlers  will  deny 
all  this  article  in  a  subsequent  issue,  but  I  have  done 
my  best  to  make  my  peace  with  those  whom  I  have  so 
grossly  deceived  ana  those  whom  I  have  so  unjustly 
attacked.  The  Editor.” 

(Aaocliar  clippiiig  lent  with  Mr.  McCall'i  Reply.] 

SfAMP  OUT  THE  FAKE  FINANCIAL  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PUBLISHER 

Prom  ik4  Fourth  Estate,  N.  Y.  City,  Oct.  ist,  1904. 

The  exposure  during  the  week  of  an  organized 
band  of  blackmailers  who  have  practiced  their  dis¬ 
honesty  under  the  guise  of  being  reputable  publishers 
will  be  of  iirunense  benefit  to  the  publishing  interests 
of  this  country. 

The  cost  in  the  production  of  bogus  newspapers 
has  become  so  cheap  that  the  swindler  finds  that 
about  the  easiest  and  safest  manner  in  which  he  can 
operate. 

The  men  behind  the  United  States  Investor^ 
Guardian,  for  instance,  for  whom  the  post  office 
authorities  are  searching  on  an  order  of  fraud,  are 
said  to  control  other  publications  of  a  similar  nature 
and  it  is  also  further  said  that  they  are  interested  in 
two  or  three  WaU  Street  houses. 

The  exposures  which  have  already  been  made 
show  that  these  men  published  this  paper  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  blackmailing  Wall  Street  firms  in¬ 
unicable  to  their  interests,  or  in  other  instances,  be¬ 
cause  those  firms  refused  to  pay  the  bribe  money 
asked  for. 

The  post  office  people  have  announced  that  they 
will  stamp  out  all  tiiese  blackmailing  sheets.  Every 
reputable  publisher  in  the  country  will  heartily  com¬ 
mend  their  work  and  will  heap  unmeasured  volumes 
of  praise  upon  their  heads  if  they  succeed. 

At  once,  as  I  read  these  letters  and  ran  over 
the  printed  slips  pinned  to  Mr.  McCall’s,  I 
realized  the  purpose  of  the  blackmail  editor’s 
confession  and  just  how  so  much  space  came 
to  be  given  it  in  the  daily  papers.  Insurance 
corporations  are  large  ^vertisers  and  enjoy 
great  popularity  in  the  business  offices  of 
great  newspapers.  It  is  not  said  that  either 
Mr.  Lawson  or  Everybody’s  Magazine  be¬ 
longs  to  that  lowest  order  of  criminal,  the  self- 
coniessed  blackmailer,  but  the  suggestion  is 
obvious.  Every  policy-holder  throughout  the 
world  who  receives  these  enclosures  attached 
to  letters  from  the  greatest  insurance  presi¬ 
dent  in  America,  would  instantly  supply 
the  connection — “  ‘  Frenzied  finance  black¬ 
mailer  ’ — that’s  intended  for  Lawson  surely; 
‘  Frenzied  financial  journal  ’ — Everybody’s 
Magazine  beyond  question.” 

Will  my  residers  weigh  carefully  this  awful 
charge: 

“  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  in  addition  to  being 


a  frenzied  financial  blackmailer,  is  attacking 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  be¬ 
cause  he  tried  to  secure  insurance  from  that 
company,  and  that  company  would  not  give 
it  to  him,  and  he  is  attacking  in  the  interest  of 
some  competing  company.” 

.Again,  I  ask  that  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  all 
this  is  not  said  by  an  insignificant  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  trickster,  but  is  deliberately  put 
forth  by  the  greatest  insurance  president  in 
.America,  over  his  signature,  to  his  policy¬ 
holder  No.  826,152  and  057,006. 

Soon  afterward  a  well  known  organ  of  the 
insurance  companies.  The  Spectator,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York,  in  its  issue  of  October 
20th,  had  a  long  article  dealing  with  malicious 
attacks  on  our  great  insurance  corporations, 
specifically  mentioning  my  accusation  against 
the  New  York  Life.  Mr.  Lawson  was  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  meanest  motives,  says  The  Spec¬ 
tator. 

Extract  from  The  Spectator,  October  20, 
1904: 

Mr.  Lawson,  in  the  hypocritical  r61e  of  a  would- 
be-ref  ormed-speculator,  is  a  figure  calculated  to  stir 
the  risibilities  of  all  who  have  watched  hb  antics 
and  read  hb  articles,  especially  when  each  one  of  the 
companies  he  mentions  has  repeatedly  rejected  him 
for  insurance. 

These  letters  to  policy-holders  from  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  officers  poured  in 
on  me  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  all 
containing  the  same  defence  and  the  same 
accusations,  and  signed  by  vice-presidents  of 
the  company  as  well  as  President  McCall, 
showing  conclusively  that  this  great  corpora¬ 
tion  as  a  corporation  had  deliberately  adopted 
this  method  of  meeting  my  serious  yet  con¬ 
servatively  put  business  accusations. 

President  McCall’s  defence  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  his  reply 
to  my  accusations  are  now  completely  before 
my  readers.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  a 
chance  here  to  determine  the  grave  question, 
”  Is  ‘  the  one  man  ’  who  runs  each  of  our 
great  insurance  companies  honest  ?  ” 

The  facts  are:  During  the  past  twenty 
years  I  have  been  importuned,  begged,  and 
hounded  by  the  several  great  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  the  United  States  to  take  out  policies 
with  them  almost  upon  any  terms  I  might 
name.  Of  this  statement  I  could  present 
more  photographic  proof  than  would  fit  in  any 
one  issue  of  ^s  magazine,  but  most  of  it 
would  have  no  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue. 

In  the  present  year — to  go  no  further  back 
— John  A.  McCall  has  repeatedly  urged  me 
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McCall’s  letter  repro¬ 
duced  here  would  be 
accepted  as  complete 
[Hxwf  in  any  court  of 
justice.  In  the  corre¬ 
spondence  that  follows 
this  first  letter  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  McCall 
left  no  stone  unturned 
in  his  effort  to  get  me 
into  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company. 
A  duplicate  of  the  com¬ 
munication  sent  to  my 
residence  went  on  the 
same  date  ,to  my  office. 
To  quote  his  own  words, 
“  I  hope  you  may  ” 
and  “  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming 
you  either  to  new  or 
increased  membership 
in  this  great  mutual 
insurance  investment.” 
Then,  his  anxiety  being 
so  great,  after  waiting 
four  days  for  a  reply  he 
sent  his  special  agent 
to  argue  with  me,  and, 
on  the  following  day, 
his  Boston  manager  to 
further  urge.  The 
proof  of  this  will  be 
found  on  this  and  the 
opposite  page. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that 
I  called  the  history  I 
am  writing  “  Frenzied 
Finance  ”  ?  The  man 
who  wrote  the  first  letter 
practically  saying  that  I 
was  a  blackmailer  and 
that  my  reason  for  at¬ 
tacking  was  my  hatred 
because  he  would  not 
take  me  into  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  man  who 
wrote  the  ones  begging 
me  to  come  in,  are  one 
and  the  same;  and  he 
absolutely  controls  di- 

PHOTOGRAPH  OF  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  A.  McCALL  SOLICITING  T^tly  $400,000,000  of 
INSURANCE,  SENT  TO  MR.  LAWSON’S  HOUSE.  tuc  people  s  savings  in 

the  New  York  Life,  and 
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Boaton,  Mms. 


VliM  o«t  of  ton  onnuAl  roporto  of  fiaonelAX  inotitutlono  or* 
■iaply  A  BOOS  of  foots  ond  fifuroo,  foaorol  rothor  thoa  opooifie  im 
cBoroetor,  Ary,  ond  protty  noorly  ualntoIUslblo  to  tho  ovoroco  Ioj«on. 
TBlo  10  not  tbo  cooo  with  tte  otory  of  tAo  8ov*York  Llfo  for  1903  told 
in  tho  llttlo  booklot  horowltB.  Tho  otory  io  lotorootinc  ooon  to  ttao 
uninitlotod  booouoo  it  lo  told  oo  plainly  ond  so  fronkly.  It  io  liko* 
vioo  intorootlnc  to  boakoro  ond  flnoncloro  booouoo  it  io  opon  ond  obovo 
board;  booouoo  ooory  dotail  io  fblly  oot  fortb,  OTon  to  tbo  aarkot  valuo 
of  oaeh  piooo  of  proporty,  and  tho  oaount  of  tho  loon  upoa  it* 

If  you  aro  to  boeooa  at  ooao  tlao  a  now  or  a  lorfor  polieyholdor 
in  tho  BovYork  Lifo--ao  I  bopo  you  aoylot  m  glTo  you  Juot  a  thought 
or  too  alone  tho  linoo  in  otolch  tho  BovYork  Lifo  olaiao  ouporiority 
and  with  itaoh  this  littlo  poaphlot  doolo. 

Vo  havo  oTor  B50  ailUoa  dollaro  inrootod  in  aaay  kiado  of  boaAo« 
inolv4i«e  tho  bondo  of  aony  nati^no,  ond  oaong  thoa  all  thoro  io  not  a 
aoourity  with  mm  dollar  of  intoroot  now  ia  dofaalt.  .  Io  not  that  a 
roaarkablo  ohowinf  in  oo  root  an  oegrocoto  inwootaontf 

To  ladioato  tho  opondid  quality  of  thooo  ooouritioo,  lot  no  nay 
that  if  a  bankor  hod  |b00,000  to  inroot,  it  io  a  foot  that,  ho  could  not 
find  bettor  aoourity  anywtero  than  a  oorloo  of  bondo  piekod  at  randoa 
froa  our  aoooto  an  boro  liotod,  oo  brood  and  oo  fine  io  tholr  ehoractor, 
00  diworoo  io  tholr  location. 

Tho  OTomeo  aan  io  trained  to  HAKE  aonoy,  not  to  ioTost  it*  TorjT 
fow  oaone  uo  arc  bankoro.  But  tho  Bow^York  Lifo  hao  in  oharfo  of  ito 
aoooto  non  idio  aro  inrootoro  of  tho  widoot  ozporlonoo.  Ito  fuado  oro 
handled  ond  watohod  by  aon  whooo  opoelalty,  whooo  life  traiaiaf,  io 
finonoo*  Tho  Bow^York  Lifo  has  crown  to  bo  tho  Groat  Intomational  in* 
oootaant  aodiua. 

Tho  boot  bondo  of  tho  loodlne  nations  of  tho  world  aro  ia  our 
aoooto.  You  will  find  aaone  thooo  aoooto  not  a  dollar  of  otoek*  You 
will  undorotond  how  that  aokoo  for  stability*  Tho  ehoraetor  of  tho  Bow* 
York  Life's  inTOotaonto  io  oo  high  that  it  io  iaposolblo  to  find  another 
finanoial  institution  in  which  a  aon  with  aonoy  to  inroot  eon  obtain  oo 
groat  an  aggrogato  guorantoo* 

You  eonnot  find  it  in  any  ooTingo  bonk; 

You  eonnot  find  it  in  any  trust  eoapony; 

You  cannot  find  it  in  any  other  life  inouranoo  oonpany* 

Tho  aan  oho  pays  the  Bew-York  Lifo  an  annual  proaiua  of  $500  hoe  hie 
funds  ittwootod  in  oeourltioo  of  the  wary  highest  grade  as  aoney  eomere, 
00  spread  out  that  ho  hao  poroonally  the  backing  and  guarontoo  of  tho  en¬ 
tire  aoooto  of  the  Ceapony,  aaouating  to  ooor  560  ailUon  dollars. 

The  aon  who  pays  the  Bow-York  Life  an  annual  proaiua  of  only  |29 
rooelTOO  axaetly  the  ooae  trootaent;  he  hao,  proportionately,  anaetly  the 

oaae  guarantee* 


^ae  oaae  ^roataenv;  oe  nao,  iwoporiionaxexj 
BOTH  MBB  ABB  PARTBBIS  XB  TOt  BAMB  COBCBtB* 


1  trust  that  you  will  hoYo  an  early  opportunity  of  eoaferrihg  with 
oooa  reproeentatito  of  the  Bow-York  Life;  an  opportunity  to  learn  aore 
froa  hia  about  the  wMtdorful  pooeibllitios  of  inonranee  as  prooentod  by 
tto  to-day,  and  tho  financial  rotumo  that  go  with  it*-aad  that  we,  ae 
offioialo  of  this  Coapany,  aay  bAYo  the  pleasure  of  woleoaing  you  either 
to  new  or  inoroaoed  aeaberohip  in  this  great  autual  Ineuranee-inToetaent 
institution* 


Tory  truly  yours. 


'  Prooideat. 


to  come  into  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Absolute  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  is  presented  below.  Mr. 


indirectly  unnumbered  millions  in  affiliated 
institutions ! 

I  think  the  case  is  complete.  The  policy- 
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NEW-YORK  UFg 

Insurancc  Company. 


Thous  W.  Lawson. 
33  State  St. , 

Boston,  Mass 


fours 


receiTod  our  President 


ir__convenlence 


“,^*8on, 

‘^'•l«e«ate 


®oeton 


I*w8on: 


Very  truly  y«»W‘* 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  HEADING  AND  SIGNATURE  OF  JOHN  A.  McCALL'S  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  22D, 
SENT  IN  DUPLICATE  TO  MR.  LAWSON’S  OFFICE:  OF  SPECIAL  AGENT  GILLESPIE’S  LETTER  OF 
JANUARY  27TH:  OF  MANAGER  HAYES’S  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  28TH.  THESE  THREE  LETTERS, 
SOLICITING  INSURANCE,  FOLLOWED  EACH  OTHER  WITHIN  A  PERIOD  OF  SIX  DAYS. 


holders  of  the  New  York  Life  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dedde  whether  the  “  one  man  ”  who 
runs  the  great  institution  in  which  their  sav¬ 
ings  are  invested  is  honest.  In  making  up 
their  minds,  1  implore  them  not  at  the  present 
time,  or  at  least,  until  the  question  has  been 
more  fully  ventilated,  to  alkiw  their  policies  to 
lapse.  Under  any  and  all  circumstances  they 


should  keep  up  the  payment  of  their  pre¬ 
miums,  for  the  one  thing  especially  desired 
and  schemed  for  by  some  of  the  “  frenzied 
finance  ”  insurance  companies  is  a  wholesale 
lapse  of  policies. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  financial  world 
learned  with  great  interest  of  a  new  and  very 
useful  invention  in  finance.  A  group  of  in- 
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clividuals  who  had  been  buying  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  certain  stock  at  a  low  price,  found 
they  could  not,  on  account  of  the  fact  of  its 
over-capitalization,  becoming  known  to  the 
public,  resell  it;  and  they  were,  to  use  the 
stock-gambling  term,  “hung  up”  with  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  too  water-logged  to  float.  It 
became  necessary  to  disguise  its  identity. 
Here’s  how  they  did  it; :  They  formed  a 
“syndicate,”  to  which  they  “turned  over” 
their  stocks  at  a  good  profit;  the  “syndicate” 
in  its  turn  put  it  “in  trust”  by  simply  de¬ 
positing  the  stock  certificate  with  a  trust 
company,  which  in  its  turn  issued  against 
the  stocks  thus  held  a  new  security,  which  it 
called  a  “bond.”  For  these  a  ready  market 
was  found,  for  the  w'ord  “bond”  is  still  a 
term  to  conjure  with  in  the  world  of  finance. 

This  .seemed  such  a  serviceable  arrange¬ 
ment  that  the  originators  soon,  had  many 
imitators.  Many  “  syndicates”  were  formed, 
and  many  so-called  “bonds”  were  put  on 
the  market.  In  most  cases  the  stocks  were 
purchased  at  a  low  price,  turned  into  “trusts” 
at  double  their  cost,  and  then  paid  for  by 
means  of  these  certificates,  dubb^  “bonds.” 
As  one  stock  after  another  was  converted 
into  syndicate  certificates — “bonds” — the  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  the  procedure  robbetl  it  of  its 
novelty  and  these  “bonds”  were  quoted 
and  dealt  in  much  as  other  and  more  tan¬ 
gible  securities  bearing  the  same  name.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  why  the  startling  announcement 
«»f  the  New  York  Life  In.surance  Company 
made  about  this  time,  that  it  pro|K>s^  to 
sell  all  its  stocks  and  thereafter  hold  nothing 
but  bonds,  created  so  much  less  of  a  sen.sa- 
tion  than  was  anticipated.  The  term  “  Ijond” 
had  become  vulgarized. 

This  excellent  e.xample  would  undou!)t- 
cdly  have  had  many  followers,  but  for  the 
humor  of  the  Tobacco  Trust.  This  robust 
institution,  w’ith  an  immense  amount  of  wat¬ 
ered  stock,  audaciously  poured  it  all  but 
a  small  amount  into  bonds,  $157,000,000  of 
them,  and  with  a  fine  trumpet  blast  pro¬ 
claimed  these  “bonds”  safe  investments  for 
widows,  orphans,  and  insurance  companies. 
Even  Wall  Street,  with  its  frenzied  votaries 
and  its  frenzied  environment,  was  staggered. 
The  culmination  of  these  conversion  per¬ 


formances  was  the  brilliant  plan  evolved 
by  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan.  &  Co.,  George  W.  Perkins, 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  expert  investor  of  its  vast 
surplus,  to  have  the  United  States  Steel 
Trust  purchase  some  $200,000,000  of  its 
own  water-logged  stock  and  convert  the  same 
into  more  “absolutely  safe  bonds,”  and  for 
its  most  valuable  services  in  the  turning- 
over  process,  the  Morgan  firm  was  to  have  a 
commission  of  some  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
.\t  this  juncture  “frenzied  finance”  became 
gagged  w’ith  its  own  froth,  and  I  have  not 
space  here  to  go  further  into  the  subject. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
declares  to  its  agents,-  policy-holders,  and 
prospective  i»licy-holders  that  it  no  longer 
hold-s  stock  securities.  In  its  last  report 
to  the  Insurance  Commissioners  there  are 
set  forth  stock  securities  of  the  kind  I  have 
described  above  to  the  amount  of  fifty  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars.  I  will  give  one  illustration: 

“Northern  Pacific — Great  Northern — C.  B. 
&  Q.  collateral  4s,  book  value,  $12,057,132.- 
59,  market  value,  $11,375,000.” — (From  the 
official  report  to  Insurance  Commissioners.) 

Now,  these  bonds  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
stock  of  a  par  value  of  $100  per  share,  which 
were  purchased  by  individuals,  and  “bonds” 
issued  against  them  at  $200  per  share.  (North¬ 
ern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  stock  in  about 
the  same  proportion.)  In  the  sense  in  which 
the  public  look  upon  the  old  bonds  of  rail¬ 
roads  this  “bond”  is  no  more  a  bond  than  it  is 
a  Gu\ernment  bond.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  stock  security,  and  yet  President 
McCall  says  in  his  letter  printed  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  and  sent  by  him  to  policy'-holder  De  Ran 
that  the  New  York  Life  does  not  and  cannot 
invest  its  surplus  in  stock  securities.  My 
readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  does  not 
say  “stock”  but  “stock  securities.”  While  I 
shall,  when  I  get  to  it  in  my  story,  set  forth  in 
detail  the  amounts  which  the  several  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  put  into  these  stocks 
at  tremendously  inflated  prices,  I  recommend 
that  all  policy-holders,  who  are  too  impatient 
to  wait,  read  the  list  of  securities  in  which 
these  institutions  have  invested  their  surplus. 


Publishers’  Note. — If  our  readers  are  at  all  interested  in  the  attitude  the  Publishers  of  Everybody’s 
M.ccazine  take  on  Mr.  Lawson’s  attack  on  the  insurance  companies,  they  will  find  it  fully  set  forth  in  the 
dc|>artment  “With  Everybody’s  Publishers’’  on  page  867  of  this  issue.  We  regret  to  say  to  our  readeis  that 
since  printing  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  month’s  instalment  of  Frenzied  Finance,  in  which  we  called 
attention  to  the  Prudential  Company,  and  which  went  to  press  thirty  days  before  this  part  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  we  find  Mr.  Lawson’s  article  runs  to  j^ater  lenrth  than  we  had  allowed  space  for.  That  part  of 
hi.-i  copy  which  embraces  the  Prudential  Company’s  affairs  will  ha\c  to  be  printed  in  the  Januaiy  issue. 
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Look  to  Your 

FOOD 


Too  much  STAICH  (in  form  of  white  bread,  undercooked  potatoes,  etc. ) ,  PASTE  (half-cooked 
cereals,  soggy  vegetables,  etc.),  GREASE  (over-fat  meats,  fried  foods,  etc.),  COFFEE  (with  its 
dangerous  Caffein,  etc.) — these  elements  that  make  up  the  diet  cause  nine-tenths  of  human  ails 
and  only  by  change  to  proper  food  can  these  ails  be  cured.  So  long  as  the  cause  is  there  the 
effect  will  remain,  although,  of  courx,  you  may  cover  it^with  medicine  for  a  time. 

Cut  out  the  pasty,  soggy,  greasy,  starchy  foods,  and  tea  and  coffee,  and  get  back  to  a 
natural  diet,  don’t  over-eat,  lie  sure  to  chew  your  food  thoroughly,  some  e.\ercise,  plenty  fresh 
air,  and  soon  all  the  joys  of  living  will  come  back  again,  for  you  know  there’s  no  feeling  in  all 
the  world  half  so  fascinating  as  the  glow  of  returning  health,  strength,  and  vigor. 

How? 

Try  this  10  days  and  note  how  much  stronger  you  will  feel  in  Bodj"  and  Brain — keener, 
brighter,  and  fit  to  keep  up  in  the  life  race. 


BREAKFAST  of,  uy,  A  Little  Fruit,  Saucer  of  GRAPE-NUTS  and  Cream, 
A  Little  Toast,  A  Soft  Cooked  Egg  or  Two,  A  C|up  of  Postum 


in  place  of  tea  or  coffee.  Surprising  h«>w  far  you  can  go  on  this  simple  meal,  yet  be  strong  and 
feel  well  fed,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  food  elements  are  there. 

LUNCH  on  the  same  and  no  more  till  the  evening  meal. 

Make  DINNER  the  hearty  meal,  such  meat  as  you  prefer  (some  can’t  eat  pork),  good, 
wholesome  vegetables  well  cooked  but  not  soggy,  whole  wheat  bread  or  toast,  dessert  from 
some  one  of  the  GKAI’E-Nl'TS  recipes  (book  in  each  pkg.). 

This  diet  will  put  you  on  your  feet  again  and  for  a  sound,  scientific  reas4>n. 

There  is  no  charm  like  the  glow  of  returning  health:  10  days  of  the  GK-AI’E-NUTS  diet 
will  prove  it. 

UrI  the  little  buuk,  “The  Roail  to  Wellrllle,”  in  each  pk|{. 
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dividuals  who  had  been  buying  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  certain  stock  at  a  low  price,  found 
they  could  not,  on  account  of  the  fact  of  its 
over-capitalization,  beconung  known  to  the 
public,  resell  it;  and  they  were,  to  use  the 
stock-gambling  term,  “hung  up”  with  it  l>e- 
cause  it  was  too  water-logged  to  float.  It 
became  necessary  to  disguise  its  identity. 
Here’s  how  they  did  it, :  They  formed  a 
“syndicate,”  to  which  they  “turned  over” 
their  stocks  at  a  good  profit;  the  “syndicate” 
in  its  turn  put  it  “in  trust”  by  simply  de¬ 
positing  the  stock  certificate  with  a  trust 
com|)any,  which  in  its  turn  issued  against 
the  stocks  thus  held  a  new  security,  which  it 
called  a  “bond.”  For  these  a  ready  market 
was  found,  for  the  w’ord  “bond”  is  still  a 
term  to  conjure  with  in  the  world  of  finance. 

This  seemed  such  a  serviceable  arrange¬ 
ment  that  the  originators  soon,  had  many 
imitators.  Many  “  syndicates”  were  formed, 
and  many  so-called  “bonds”  were  put  on 
the  market.  In  most  cases  the  stocks  were 
purchased  at  a  low  price,  turned  into  “trusts” 
at  double  their  cost,  and  then  paid  for  by 
means  of  these  certificates,  dubb^  “bonds.” 
.\s  one  stock  after  another  was  converted 
into  syndicate  certificates — “bonds” — the  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  the  procedure  robbed  it  of  its 
novelty  and  these  “bonds”  were  quoted 
and  dealt  in  much  as  other  and  more  tan¬ 
gible  securities  bearing  the  same  name.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  why  the  startling  announcement 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
made  about  this  time,  that  it  projHjsed  to 
sell  all  its  stocks  and  thereafter  hold  nothing 
but  bonds,  created  so  much  less  of  a  sensa¬ 
tion  than  was  anticipated.  The  term  “  Ijond” 
liad  become  vulgarized. 

This  e.xcellent  e.vample  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  had  many  followers,  but  for  the 
liumor  of  the  Tobacco  Trust.  This  robust 
institution,  w’ith  an  immense  amount  of  wat¬ 
ered  stock,  audaciously  poured  it  all  but 
a  small  amount  into  bonds,  $157,000,000  of 
them,  and  with  a  fine  trumpet  blast  pro¬ 
claimed  these  “bonds”  safe  investments  for 
widows,  orphans,  and  insurance  companies. 
Even  Wall  Street,  wdth  its  frenzied  votaries 
and  its  frenzied  environment,  was  staggered. 
The  culmination  of  these  conversion  per¬ 


formances  was  the  brilliant  plan  evolved 
by  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan.  &  Co.,  George  W.  Perkins, 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  expert  investor  of  its  vast 
surplus,  to  have  the  United  States  Steel 
Trust  purchase  some  $200,000,000  of  its 
own  water-logged  stock  and  convert  the  same 
into  more  “absolutely  safe  bonds,”  and  for 
its  most  valuable  services  in  the  turning- 
over  process,  the  Morgan  firm  w’as  to  have  a 
commission  of  some  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
.\t  this  juncture  “frenzied  finance”  became 
gagged  with  its  own  froth,  and  I  have  not 
space  here  to  go  further  into  the  subject. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
declares  to  its  agents,'  policy-holders,  and 
prospective  i)olic)’-holders  that  it  no  longer 
holds  stock  securities.  In  its  last  report 
to  the  Insurance  Commissioners  there  are 
set  forth  stock  securities  of  the  kind  I  have 
described  above  to  the  amount  of  fifty  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars.  I  will  give  one  illustration: 

“Northern  Pacific — Great  Northern — C.  B. 
&  Q.  collateral  4s,  book  value,  $12,057,132.- 
59,  market  value,  $11,375,000.” — (From  the 
official  report  to  Insurance  Commissioners.) 

Now,  these  bonds  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
stock  of  a  par  value  of  $100  per  share,  which 
were  purchased  by  individuals,  and  “bonds” 
issued  against  them  at  $200  per  share.  (North¬ 
ern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  stock  in  about 
the  same  proportion.)  In  the  sense  in  which 
the  public  look  upon  the  old  bonds  of  rail¬ 
roads  this  “bond”  is  no  more  a  bond  than  it  is 
a  Government  bond.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  stock  security,  and  yet  President 
McCall  says  in  his  letter  printed  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  and  sent  by  him  to  policy-holder  De  Ran 
that  the  New  York  Life  does  not  and  cannot 
invest  its  surplus  in  stock  securities.  My 
readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  does  not 
say  “stock”  but  “stock  securities.”  While  I 
shall,  when  I  get  to  it  in  my  story,  set  forth  in 
detail  the  amounts  which  the  several  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  put  into  these  stocks 
at  tremendously  inflated  prices,  I  recommend 
that  all  policy-holders,  who  are  too  impatient 
to  wait,  read  the  list  of  securities  in  which 
these  institutions  have  invested  their  surplus. 


Publishers’  Note. — If  our  readers  are  at  all  interested  in  the  attitude  the  Publishers  of  Everybody’s 
M.vcazcce  take  on  Mr.  Lawson’s  attack  on  the  insurance  companies,  they  will  find  it  fully  set  forth  in  the 
de|artment  “With  Everybody’s  Publishers”  on  page  867  of  this  issue.  We  rMret  to  say  to  our  readers  that 
since  printing  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  month’s  instalment  of  Frenzied  Finance,  in  which  we  called 
attention  to  the  Prudential  Company,  and  which  went  to  press  thirty  days  before  this  part  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  we  find  Mr.  Lawson’s  article  runs  to  greater  len^h  than  we  hiad  allowed  space  for.  That  part  of 
his  copy  which  embraces  the  Prudential  Company’s  affairs  will  ha\c  to  be  printed  in  the  January  issue. 
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Look  to  Your 

FOOD 


Too  much  STARCH  (in  iuriii  uf  white  bread, undercooked  potatoes,  etc. ) ,  PASTE  (half-cooked 
cereals,  soggy  vegetables,  etc.),  GREASE  (over-fat  meats,  fried  foods,  etc.),  COFFEE  (with  its 
dangerous  Caft'ein,  etc.) — these  elements  that  make  up  the  diet  cause  nine-tenths  of  human  ails 
and  only  by  change  to  proper  food  can  these  ails  be  cured.  So  long  as  the  cause  is  there  the 
effect  will  remain,  although,  of  cour^,  you  may  cover  it^with  medicine  for  a  time. 

Cut  out  the  pasty,  soggy,  greasy,  starchy  foods,  and  tea  and  coffee,  and  get  back  to  a 
natural  diet,  don't  over-eat,  be  sure  to  chew  your  food  thoroughly,  some  e.xercise,  plent\'  fresh 
air,  and  soon  all  the  joys  of  living  will  come  back  again,  for  you  know  there’s  no  feeling  in  all 
the  world  half  so  fascinating  as  the  glow  of  returning  health,  strength,  and  vigor. 

How? 

Try  this  10  days  and  note  how  much  stronger  you  will  feel  in  Bod}’  and  Brain — keener, 
l)righter,  and  fit  to  keep  up  in  the  life  race. 


BREAKFAST  of,  say,  A  Little  Fruit,  Saucer  of  GRAPE-NUTS  and  Cream, 
A  Little  Toast,  A  Soft  Cooked  Egg  or  Two,  A  Cup  of  Postum 


in  place  of  tea  or  coffee.  Surprising  how  far  you  can  go  on  this  simple  meal,  yet  be  strong  and 
feel  w’ell  fed,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  food  elements  are  there. 

LUNCH  on  the  same  and  no  more  till  the  evening  meal. 

Make  DINNER  the  hearty  meal,  such  meat  as  you  prefer  (some  can’t  eat  pork),  good, 
wholesome  vegetables  well  cooked  but  not  soggy,  whole  wheat  bread  or  toast,  dessert  from 
some  one  of  the  GRAPE-NUTS  recipes  (book  in  each  pkg.). 

This  diet  will  put  you  on  your  feet  again  and  for  a  sound,  scientific  reason. 

There  is  no  charm  like  the  glow  of  returning  health;  10  dat's  of  the  GR.\PE-NUTS  diet 
will  prove  it. 

Oet  the  little  book,  “  The  Road  to  Wellvllle,"  In  each  pkR. 
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The  Gift  ot  a  Good  Cigar 


Be  Sure  It*s  Good — Get  Our  Cigar  Book 

For  the  num  who  emokee  there  is  no  gift  more  appropriate  or  acceptable  than  a  box  of 
good  cigars  exactly  auited  to  his  taste,  and  there  is  no  easier  or  surer  way  to  get  the  right 
cigars  than  through  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Mail-Order  System.  Our  Cigar  Book — 
sent  free  to  any  address  on  request — tells  how.  It  places  the  hugest  and  completest  cigar 
stock  in  the  world  before  you  in  picture  and  description,  and  enables  you  to  purchase  from 
that  stock  by  mail  as  ea^y  as  if  you  came  personally  to  one  of  our  stores — and  at  no  more 
risk.  We  stand  back  of  every  order  shipped  with  an  absolute  guarantee  to  fit  the  smoker’s 
taste,  or  exchange  the  cigars,  or  refund  the  money. 

Our  Mail-Order  System  is  an  extension  of^  and  is  backed  by,  our  great  chain  of  300 
retail  stores,  which  have  a  patronage  of  over  half  a  million  satisfied  customers  every  day. 

Owr  Vmtqmm  Paaltlaa  Taata  fittUig  tm  J§Mamr»d 

To  supply  this  immense  trade  we  control  the  by  our  complete  assortments,  and  by  the  nnvary- 
output  of  a  dozen  large  manufacturers  who  grow  ing  uiuformity  (made  possible  by  the  manufac* 
their  own  Havana  tobacco  on  their  own  planta-  turers  growing  their  own  Havana  tobacco)  of 
tions.  They  are  independent  of  the  leaf  brokers  every  brand  we  sell.  We  cany  in  stock  every  «ze 
and  speculator^  and  mdependent  of  the  neces-  and  sh^  of  every  shade  and  grade  of  cigar  pro- 
dtyfor  maintaining  an  expensive  sales  depart-  duced.  from  the  2A:ent  ^  short  smoke  ”  to  the  im- 
ment.  This  enables  them  to  insure  their  ogars  ported  Havana  at  each.  No  matter  what  your 
being  made  of  the  same  tobacco  year  after  year,  taste,  we  have  the  dgar  to  fit  it.  When  yon  find 

and  to  sell  those  cigars  to  ns  at  prices  leu  than  that  dgar  yon  cw  re-order  at  any  time  in  perfect 

the  ordinary  manu/aeturer^s  cost  of  production.  confidence  that  it  will  always  be  exactly  the  same. 

Vatum  tm  JtmmnradL  Seifatv  tm  Jtmmnrmd 

by  our  direct  buying  and  selling  in  enormous  by  our  specific  guarantee  that  all  tnnsactions  are 

quantities,  which  ensroles  us  to  cut  out  half  a  score  considered  entirely  at  our  risk  until  the  customer 

of  the  “  in-between  ”  profits  and  expenses  that  is  ^isfied.  Cigars  go  forward  by  express,  pre- 

burden  the  ordinary  dgar,  and  put  the  difference  poid,  the  same  day  your  order  is  received,  and 

into  quality.  We  can  and  do  sell  dgars  30  to  W  the  money  is  as  promptly  refunded  or  the  cigars 

per  cent  hi^er  for  the  same  money ;  dgais  of  exchanged,  if  for  any  reasori  they  fail  to  satisfy, 
the  same  quality  for  30  to  fiO  percent  less  money.  This  is  abMlntely  unconditional.  The  smoker 

or  30  to  60  per  cent  more  of  the  same  cigars  for  is  the  sole  judge, 

the  same  money  than  you  can  possiUy  get  in 

any  other  way.  Samplm  Bueemm,  01.00 

r-  w  A  ^  To  assist  smokers  in  finding  the  cigar  that  ex- 

conauioH  Mm  .Mmmuraa^  actly  fits  their  tast^  we  have  made  up  sample 

by  the  fact  that  every  cigv  we  sell  is  kept  in  a  boxes  containirw  thirteen  cigars  of  assorted  sizes 
sdentifically  constructed  numidor  from  the  time  and  ^iq>e&  with  the  name  and  price  of  each  in- 
it  leaves  the  factory  until  it  goes  to  the  smoker.  dicated.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  fil.OO. 

Eveiy  dgar  is  guaranteed  full  weight  axAjutt  Mention  whether  Clear  Havana  or  Mild  Domes- 
right  for  smoking  when  you  get  it.  tic  is  preferred,  or  send  |2  for  box  of  each. 

Tho  Cigars  a  Woman.  Gives 

have  loiw  been  proverbial  for  the  fancy  pictures  on  the  boxes  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  cigars 
inside.  The  Umted  System  has  chaiwed  all  this.  Women  may  order  cigars  of  us  for  fathers, 
brothers,  or  sweethearts,  with  every  confidence  that  the  order  will  be  satisfactorily  filled,  (^r  name 
that  stands  for  quality  is  back  or  every  box  of  cigars  that  goes  out,  as  is  also  our  guarantee  to 
fit  the  smoker’s  taste,  or  exchange  the  cigars,  or  rdund  the  money.  Women  who  mtend  giving 
cigars  for  Christinas  should  send  for  our  Cigar  Book — free  on  request. 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  CO. 

261  FLATIRON  Mail-Order  System  new  YORK 
BUILDING  CITY 
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Bird  Center 

Etiquette 


(a  card  game) 

The  Artistic  and  Social 
Hit  of  a  Decade 

Every  Card  from  Original  Drawings 
by  the  World’s  Greatest  Car* 
toonist — McCutcheon. 


••A  BUn  OKNTU  PAKTT” 


Truly  a  Volcano  of  Excitement 
and  Laughter 

At  a  fixn*maker  at  informal  parties  every  pack  is  worth  its  weight  in  g(d(L  Learned  in  a  mlaut* . 

60c  AT  ALL  DEALERS  OR  60c  POSTAGE  PREPAID. 

HOME  QAME  OO.,  OO  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Alao  Makers  of  the  Crest  Came  BUNCO  BOe  at  All  Dealers  or  Prepaid 


The  Japanese  MaUonal  System  of  Physical  Traka~ 
1  Ing  and  Self^Defenoe 

After  being  Jenloiul;  snerded  a*  a  national  aecret  for  orer  two  tbouiand  yeara,  a  fnll  exposition  of 
the  art  of  Jtu-Jltau — the  most  wonderful  uid  mysterious  physical  science  In  the  whole  world — srlll  be 
given  to  the  American  Public. 

Jlu*  Jltsu  embraces  a  system  of  physical  training  which,  without  artificial  means, 
develops  every  muscle  and  tissue  and  strengthens  every  organ  In  the  human  body.  The 
Japanese,  though  small  of  stature,  possess  the  most  perfect  phjralcal  development  of 
any  nationality,  and  attribute  their  wonderful  strength  and  power  of  endurance  solely 
to  the  practice  of  Jlu-Jltsu. 

As  a  means  of  self-defence,  Jln-JItsu  Is  as  potent  at  short  range  as  the  most  deadlv 
weapon.  A  knowledge  of  Its  self-preserving  principles  makes  the  timid  man  bold, 
courageous,  and  self-rmlant.  There  are  over  three  hundred  methods  of  weaponless  war¬ 
fare  known  to  the  art,  any  one  of  which  will  enable  a  map  of  average  strength  to  dispose 
of  the  most  formidable  antagonist  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which  Is  astonishing. 

When  once  a  person  skilled  In  the  art  effects  one  of  the  Jlu-Jltsu  “holds”  It  Is 
utterly  useless  for  an  opponent  to  offer  resistance.  It  makes  no  difference  how  un- 
equally  matched  In  point  of  sise  or  strength  the  contestants  may  be,  a  knowledge  of 
Jlu-Jltsu  will  enable  a  child  of  fourteen  years  to  overcome  and  render  powerless  a  man 
of  thrice  his  strength. 

k  FIRST  LESSON  SENT  FREE 

Mr.  Y.  K-  Yabe.  who  hA«  been  the  mott  Micce««ful  teacher  of  the  art  in  ail  Japan,  kas  been 
delegated  to  give  instfuctiou  in  liu.jitsuto  Asencant  by  correspondence.  He  has  Just  nrritteii 
an  intensely  interestiNg  book  which  eaplains  the  principlesof  this  wonderful  mtem  and  describes 
the  crolutioii  of  liu-Jittu  during  the  past  two  thousand  years.  So  long  as  the  edition  lasts,  this 
2  book,  toi^ether  with  tne  first  lesson  in  the  art.  will  be  sent  free  to  interested  persons.  The  lesson 

~  is  fully  illustrated  with  full-page  half-tone  engravings,  and  teaches  one  of  the  most  effective 

_ _  ••  methods  known  to  Jiu-Jitsu  for  disposing  of  a  dangerous  antagoaiSL 

IHE  vital  touch  Ifyou  want  to  team  all  the  closely  guarded  secrets  ofthis  marvelous  science  which  for  centuries 

locked  in  the  breast  of  the  fnmmt  l  if  you  wonld  know  how  to  defend  yourself 
UHc  OF  InE  300  Cr  FeC T IVC  against  any  form  of  vicious  attack  and  render  helpless  your  assailant,  you  should  write  for  this  free 

MCTNOOS  KNOWN  TO  JIU  JITSU  specimen  lesson  to-day.  It  will  be  sent  posted  by  rnlum  matt.  Address 

FOR  *  “"seih  -fgg  SCHOOL  or  JIU-JITSU.  1I6P  leilty  Bld£..  tRchester.  N.  Y. 
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'TKe  Christmas  List 

'  Is  Not  Complete  Without 


PRESIDENT 

^  Suspenders 


A  comforting,  delightful  gift. 


Holiday  Presidents  are  in  hand¬ 
some  gift  boxes  (suitable  for 
mailing),  with  beautiful  / 
h  “Art  Girl”  cover  /j4. 


^  ^  $1-00 

gU  stores,  or 
mailed. 

^  '' 

f'jt  V  The  C. A.  Edgarton 
Mlg.  Co. 

,y  Box  326,  Shirley,  Mass* 


These  Are  Words  of  Truth  and  Backed 

by  27  Tears’  Experience 

Our  blades  are  ntxur  Nt««l;  ihe  finest 
the  highest 

made.  We  deal  direct  with  consumers 
and  every  blade.  This 

**Chauncey  Depew ’a  Pet," 'has 
three  blades  (one  a  Handle 

choicest  selected  p^rl;  German 
back  and  ends.  Price,  in  cliamois  case, 
5i.^,  postpaid.  Same  knife,  2  blade,  Ji; 


plainer  finish,  3  blade,  same  quality.  Si; 
smaller,  3  blade,  for  lady,  $1 ;  plainer  finish,  75c. 
Kazor  steel  jack-knife.  2  blade,  price  75c., 

S'orawhile;  5  for  $2.  This  knife  and 
rs  for  Si.  Boy's  knife,  with  18  in. 
chain, 50c.;  girl's,  2 blade, 50c.: 
pruning, 75c.; cattle.Si.  Hollow 
Ground  Razor  and  Strop  to  suit. 
Si  .33.  Ulus.  8o-p.  list  free,  and 
•‘  How  to  Use  a  Razor.” 

MAHER  ft  6R0SH  CO. 

86  A  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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HELPS  YOU 


THK 

Pocket  Card  Sjfstem 

A  fiMb  card  comei  to  tha 
front  etrery  day.  In  tb«  elegant 
l■atb■r  vat  pacfcat  caaa 

which  Carrie*  date*  for  2  or 
4  week*  ahead.  Extra  card* 
for  thing*  to  be  retained. 
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Today'*  card  alway*  at  tha 
front.  No  leave*  to  tom. 
Any  card  1*  found  inatantly  by 
it*  tab.  Card*  for  the  year 
make  a  valuable  card  index 
for  de*k  n*e. 

FORGET  NO  MORE 

Thi*  automatic  tickler  help* 
you  to  do  thing*  at  the  rignt 
_ _  time.  Save*  time  and  motley. 

n  iDEHL  eoisriiiiT  BEiniiiDEa 

No  Other  Device  Anewcra  It*  Purpo*c. 

U*ed  by  tbonsand*  of  wide-awake  buaine**  men  all  over 
the  U.  S.  A  practical  *y*tem  for  memoranda.  Take*  car* 
of  all  appointment*  and  dntie*  antomatlcally.  Invaluable 
to  all  who  would  be  iirompt.  *y*tematic  or  *occe**fnl. 

Order  now  and  get  tb*  rent  ef  thI*  year  FREB. 

Price*  include  the  re*t  of  1904  and  all  of  1905.  w*u.  laio* 
Real  Seal  leather  Case.  card*.  Ouar.Oak  Tray  $3.00  $4.00 
Russia  leather  Case.  card*.  Plain  Oak  Tray  2.50  3.25 

Cow  Seal  Leather  Case.  card*.  Ash  Tray  2.00  2.75 

Sunday*,  extra.  35c,  50c.  Future  years,  per  year  1.00  125 

Otder  now  and  tone  express  charges.  To  introduce  quickly, 
we  prepay  in  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  at  price.  In  Canada,  deliver 
without  delay,  express  and  duty  paid,  for  20  per  cent,  extra. 
Order  sum  assd  begin  to  besutit  by  its  sue. 

You  Can  Aeeompliah  More,  wHh  Ease. 

Do  not  tax  your  brain  with  things  to  be  remembered.  Tb* 
details  of  modem  business  are  too  many  to  carry  on  tb* 
mind.  The  little  things  are  often  ..the  Important  thing*. 
Get  the  memorandum  habit.  It's  easy  with  a  Memindex. 

A  Few  among  Thetieand*  ef  Satlefied  Purehaear* 

H.  D.  Jacmmw,  duetricAl  Ci^Roor.  Bonon:  lMS|»roTc«i  In  oror^  wsj 

iUaf.  1  $NclpM  moNtMT-OTRor  !•  pR/RMtil  two  MRrt.** 

Qsmual  Slrctbic  Or.,  SekoMctedy,  N.  X.  t  **  PImbp  mnI  mo  m«ro  IIoa- 
iNiexfor  wUeh  I  oucloao  Alex.  Chvrcnwaxr. 

A.  HAon.4ii»,Or»R4  CmItaISIrUor,  N.  Y.  t  **IHr  rrIio  to  ymt  iwrrlpitf.** 
H.  A.  Harm,  Arekitaei,  How  T«vk:  **  WkliMi  Uat  iktaf  of  lU  hM.** 

U  H.  Slawror,  RorI  btoU,  Nr»  Torn;  **  I  ftsfl  It  oory  RRpftilud  otry 
fRCtery.  lily  frtoRda  my  Ikoy  rfr  orry  well  ploRRoA  wHk  tkolrx.** 

Rrmix  Bror.,  Torowto:  **WoRrR  moro  tbaR  HolIfklR^  ovUkIt.**  (UfltRkoRtM). 
Nat*!.  KxcRAueR  Bark,  N.  Y.  t  Fok.  •  RrAtrtd  oro,  F«k  90,  Iwr,  FRk.  >4,  ivo. 

Order  mow  ondeH  ready  to  start  the  new  year  rtykt, 

UTTER  THAN  ANT 
CALENDAR  PAD 

_  FOR  DESK 

W  riRR  JRRr  WRTR  ^ 

U  Work  Ttv  ?tAB 
to  taooooo 
to  SUf  Forfottiif 
to  AoooayQik  sort 
to  Fiid  YOU  Womb. 
to  iToi4  Trotblo 

CaRM  mXR  RVAT 
MAXI  A 

Yaloarlr  Rrooro 
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DON’T  BOTHER  SENDING  CASH 


and  we  will  send 
you  a  box  of  50 


Simply  write  to  us  on  your  business  letterhead 

Resagos  Havana  Cigars 


five  inch 
full  weight. 


These  large,  mild,  and  mellow  cigars,  made  of  fine  Havana  tobaccos,  are  rich  tasting 
and  rich  looking.  We  were  the  first  factory  in  America  to  eliminate  the  expense  and 
incidental  profits  of  traveling  salesmen  and  dealers  by  selling  direct  to  discriminating 
individual  smokers  and  clubs.  On  our  books  to-day  are  customers  who  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  continuously  from  the  time  we  started.  Could  we  have  retained  their  trade  ; 
could  we  have  held  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  other  men  who  obtain  their  entire 
supply  from  us,  if  our  cigars  were  not  superior  to  any  competing  brand  ?  Our  customers 
tell  us  that  in  size,  looks,  and  aroma  our  Resagos  are  superior  to  any  ten-cent  cigar  for  sale 
by  dealers. 

UNPARALLELED  CIGAR  OFFER  to  Introduce  Us  to  You 

We  want  your  patron^e,  and  are  williiur  to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  proving  to  you  the  luxury  and 
economy  of  La  Reclama  Resagos  Havana  Cigars.  All  you  need  to  do  is  write  us,  sending  your  letterhead 
or  business  card,  stating  color  vou  prefer,  and  we  will  send  fifty  of  our  cigars.  Express  Prepaid.  Sample 
them,  and  if  you  do  not  like  Ihein  send  the  remainder  back  to  us  and  we  will  pay  the  express  without  ques¬ 
tion.  If  you  like  them  send  us  $2.00,  and  we  will  have  yoiir  patronage  for  all  time  to  come.  “Smokers’ 
Guide,"  showing  twenty-five  varieties  of  fine  cigars  at  money-saving  prices,  sent  to  all. 

Teslinionials  from  every  part  of  the  country  reach  us  every  day  similar  to  these  : 

Ma.  CaoaCB  Richards.  Security  Trust  Co.,  Rochester  :  “The  finest  thing  I  erer  saw  for  the  money." 

Mr.  Hugh  Young.  Pres,  l-'oleral  Nat.  Bank.  Pittsburg:  “Resagos  are  the  best  smuke  for  the  least  money  that  I 
I  know  of." 

I  Mr.  K.  c.  Campbell.  Detroit.  General  Agent,  Union  Central  I.ife  Ins.  Co.,  of  Cincinnati :  “  I  hare  often  bought 

cents  straight  and  two-for-a-quarter  cigars  which  were  not  as  satisfactory." 

Fsltthlithtd  tSjS-  LA  RECLAMA  CUBAN  FACTORY, 


Expert  Ci^rtnaktrs  0/  Amtrtra.  Refer:  Vi 


I  f:*ch.  B.mV.  Tifth  Ave..  New  York,  nun.  Bradstreet’s 


Grantwas  Prcsideni 
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The  Franklin  for  1965 


The  1904  Franl^lin  Light  Car,  with  or 'without, tonneau,  was  the  marvel  of  the 
year.  No  other  car  had  so  great  a  proportion  of  power  to  weight;  no  other  car  of 
its  class  established  such  records  for  hill-cUinbing  or  races;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Franklin  Light  Car  „ 

.  cut  the  Trans-Conti)9ental' Record  in  half 

— ^33  days  instead  of  61.  But,  more  important  ^an  all,  no  other  car  began  to  be  so 
lively  or  ^"reliable ;  gave  ib"  owners  so  litde  trouble  and  so  high  a  degree  of  satisfaction. 

...,The  Franklin  Cars  for  1905  are  still  more  powerful  in  proportion 
to' weight.  We  have  not  added  an  ounce  to  the  engine,  but  we  have 
discovered  how  to  get  two  horse-power  more  out  of  the  same  engine 
than  we  did  last  year. 

Besides  this,  we  have  added  two  more  cars  of  higher  power — 20  horse-power 
and  30  horse-power.  We  have  also  taken  a  hundred  pounds  from  the  weight  of 
the  Franklin  Light  Car,  and  made  it  a  model  by  itself — by  far  the  speediest  and 
finest  light  car  ever  built. 

Six  Models  for  1905 

Type  E — Gentleman's  Roadster — very  light  and  speedy — two  passengers  only.  I1400. 
Type  A— Light  Car  (same  as  last  year  with  improvements  and  higher  horse-power) 
I1500.  Same  with  detachable  tonneau,  I1650. 

Type  B — Light  Tonneau  four-passenger  Car,  I1650.  Type  F 

Type  D — 20  H .  P.  Touring  Car  with  side  door,  I2500.  not  yet  announced. 

Type  C — 30  H.  P.  Touring  Car  with  side  door,  $3500. 

Of  course,  all  have  the  four-cylinder  air-cooled  motor,  which  is  such  a  distinguished 
success.  Send  for  catalogue. 

The  Franklin  sets  the  pace 

When  our  engineer,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  was  pounding  his  first  four-cylinder,  air-cooled 
motor  over  the  rough  roads  around  Syracuse,  there  was  not  another  four-cylinder 
car  in  America,  except  the  imported. 

Other  motor-cars  have  followed  us;  but  only  half  way.  Air-cooling  is  as  much 
ahead  of  water-cooling  as  four-cylinder  is  ahead  of  two-cylinder  or  one-cylinder. 

H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co..  322  Geddes  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Member  Assoeiatime  Lieemed  Automobile  Manufacturers 
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flu.  EYES  ON  tueSIMORE 


YOU'VE  been  waiting  for  a  car 

in  which  you  would  be  abso-  _ 

lutely  guaranteed  against  IC 

waste  power  or  waste  weight,  a  car 
which  would  reach  the  highest 
possible  point  of  flexibility;  a  car 
which  would  climb  hills  at  high 

speed,  and  one  whose  engines  would  start  with  the  pressing  of  a  button- 
been  attained  in  the  1905 


PATHFINDER  ELMORE 


The  1905  Elmore  is  the  celebrated  Pathfinder  in  a  new  dress — the  same  wonderful  car 
which  mapped  out  the  roads  for  the  great  St.  Louis-New  York  endurance  run  and 
startled  the  automobile  world  by  traveling  6,000  miles  without  the  replacement  of  a 
single  part  on  an  expense  bill  of  35  cents. 

LEARN  ABOUT  THE  TWO-CYCLE  ELMORE  ENGINE 

The  past  year  has  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  tlie  triiimidiaiit  superiority  of  the  Elmore  Two- 
Cycle  Eiixiiie  under  any  and  all  conditions  against  any  other  type  of  engine  usetl  in  any  size  or  make  ol  car. 
The  Two<yliiider  Two-cycle  Pathhnder  Elmore  Engine  gives  precisely  the  same  power  as  the  four-cylinder 
ruur<ycle  engine  of  any  other  make.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Pathfinder  Elmore  will  travel  further  on 
high  speetl,  no  matter  what  the  road  conditions,  than  any  other  car  in  America  at  any  price ;  and  that  in  flexibility, 
extreme  simplicity,  and  extraordinary  ease  of  control  it  is  literally  in  a  class  by  itself.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
know  more  about  the  Two-cycle  Elmore  Engine. 

Write  for  our  be.iulifully  illufttrated  little  book.  •*  The  Cruiae  of  the  Pathfinder.’*  describing  the  celebrated 
6,000  mile  trip;  the  intensely  interesting  little  brochure  called  Two  Short  Steps  and  One  Long  Jump, 
which  gires  a  clear  aud  concise  descnptlon  ol  the  two-cycle  engine,  and  the  new  Hlmore  catalogue  for  1905. 

tOx  tS  Fhotographs  of  the  Elmore  mailed  for  10  cents  in  stamps. 

THE  ELMORE  MFG.  COMPANY,  CLYDE,  OHIO 

-  Members  of  the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 
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Perfection 


The  one  single  word  that  describes 
the  luxurious  ease,  the  elegant  ap¬ 
pointments,  the  simplicity  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  absolute  dep>endability  of 


Touring  Gars 


New  1905  Models 

in  24,  30,  35  and  50  H.  P.,  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  the  Peerless  Cat¬ 
alogue  ji^t  issued,  and  mailed  upon  request. 

^.Peerless  Motor  Car  Co. 

*  34  Lisbon  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  . 


Member  Association  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers. 


'  e/lvf ^  VUI 

COPYPIOHT  1904  BYTMt  PfCRLlSS  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
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RamU  erSixYT^^fyipc  One, 190  5  *MoJel 
fi9ylinJenLi6  acfbjial  korse  powers  1350 
OtKer  moaele  $750*1850  -$2,000-13000 


^DEAS  kaseJ  upon  lon^  ex¬ 
perience  pu-t  inko  “Oic  Kanaj  of 
skilled  mccKanics,eaclidoin^  one 
and  fkorougli^  well, 

and  aided  in  fkis  ky'  £h.e  mosk 
modem  macliine^,  kave  made 
tikoueands  0/  RamQer  en'Qiusiaslis. 
Send  -fpir  our  illusk raked  caka/- 
lofifue  *  ’  TKe  Rannkler  IMac'azine 

oc'Kvd  !A.  Ldkkle"^  Hisko^” 

Tliomas  B.  ^  Compary 


yo*  -  )0«'^^bMn  Avenue  -Pkii«Jcl^u*.eeft]Ko«4K  Breed 
Sirccr.  ^cwYorlc  Agfcncy;  jlm  TKir^-ei^l:^ 

5tr«ei.  a«pjr««en.ta^fvcr  in  all  laaain^  cx-iiea 
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V^INTER  comes  accom|Mnied  by  the  merry  jiugle  of  sleigh  bells. 

”  Our  i»lrons  in  the  North  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  com-  f 
plete  line  of  Studebaker  Sleighs  nowon  view.  They  represent  models  of 
eminent  merit,  and  can  be  confidently  offered  as  typical  Studebaker  productions. 

The  entire  display  of  sleighs  comprises  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  vehicles  which  are  shown  at  our  repositories,  together  with  Studebaker 
•  haniess  and  every  accessory  for  equipage 

and  stable. 


The  tgo^  Studebaker  Electric  Victoria- 
Phaeton  omi  the  improved  »  and  4-cylinder 
Gasoline  Touring  Car  will  soonjbe  rt\idy 
for  inspection.  Designs  furnished  on 
application.  _ 


STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MEG.  CO, 


KEPOSITOR1E8 

KCW  TORK  CITT.  P0tTLAKl».  ORE. . 

S»  to  Ol  t.  8t 

CHICAOaiLU.  ORNVIR.  OQI^. 

«7I  to  WftteA  At.  Cm.  Ikk  »mi  Bl»kt  Rto. 

KA?ffiAR  CfTT.  MO  .  SALT  LARS  CTTT.  tTAH. 

U0tot14  RatoMit.  U7  to  IM  8toA  Rt. 

RAR  PRANCIIK'O.  CAL.  DALLA0.  TEXAS. 

Cm  MatkH  ui  lOih  Sto.  S17  to  SIR  Ca  Rt 

i.ocmt  Agtncits  F.vtryiektrt.  ^ 

Fftctory  and  Executive  Offices:  SOUTH  BEND.  IND* 


thRt  will  please  your  husband,  brother, 
or  friend  beyond  question  Is  the 


THE  CHRISTMAS.  GIFT 


OKIOINAI.  AND  MKCHAN1CALI.T  FKKFECT 

^FETY  RAZOR  7/. 


New  Star  Stropper 


Hm  hMAaemaiy  taiaWd  mtaif  nam  km  ato«4  iRa  mwt  csarUa;  toto  far  iRt  U  year*.  THF.  MAN  WHO  HBAV18  BIMRBLr.  a*S  M 
toatei  to  hto  ntlaftotto*  k*«*«a  Imw  arriMiTj  U  t*  to  kmp  Ala  r*aar  Mwto*  I*  perfeat  a»*Aitlea.  Il  la  impaaaiMe  tor  aay  blaAr  to  4a  Ito  wart 
prapeHy  Mlaa*  sCf*Me4  Retore  aatog.  Oter  A.0«.Mt  Ctor  (tofety  Raanr*  Rate  Rre*  aaeri  py  laAivM**!*  to  all  parto  af  IR*  warM— to  Rato*, 
alto  wRAp  Uateti^  Ry  teat  *r  Mia  TRa  STAR  SAriTYRAXOR  Rto  Rat*  imfiaied  Ry  Muaervto  maatototoret*  to  aa^afiad  aafa^ 
raaor*.  for  iRl*  retoa*  Rr  aw*  tRto  I*  Rvytof  a  raaar  ya*  Sad  iRtve  atora  atomptd  »•  tRc  flaiae  tad  hla4e 
k  Wa  naraatov  iRIa  raaar.  aad  IT  aal  pttoaelly  aaMWt-'ry  to*  wRI  thtoifaBj  («^4  y*a  IR*  pne*  (tor  tototoea*.  fittof  lllatoratiaa*  to  tR* 

A  (Ufereto  Mto,  i  rtoa^  tor.,  aeui  *a  t*s»«BL  la  arudlag  far  tRIa  catokfw  platoa  ateadoa  (Re  toafatlar  to  wRtto  yaa  to«  iRia  adtartiiitotol 

'Fhe  Sinr  N»nfp|y  Itazor  has  l>een  Imiinird  but  never  xlMpliriiiefl.  tin  purchasing  a  razor 
please  remember  the  above  fact. » 

^  Razor,  complete,  $2.00.  Handsome  Sets.  $3.50  and  up.  New  Star  Stropper,  $1.50. 

All  le.'tdiiig  dcAlers  in  high-clau  cutlet 
(kcmeiKbcr  the  word  **Star.'*) 


KAMPFE  BROS.,  8-12  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 


PC  have  speed,  simplicity, 
ljCR  streayrtb  aod  security— 
the  machines  that /row. 

Northern  Touring  . 

A  Car  i 


Write  (or  cataloe  and  name  of  nearest  arent. 

Northern  Manufactarintf  Co..  Detroit.  HlcR. 

■ember  Keiioael  AaeociAtioa  licene^  AolomobUe  ■■niiftolmeca 


Ohainh 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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with  the  STEVENS  Is  the  envy 
Is  playlcllows.  Don’t  make  yo«r 


Has  the  style,  design,  power,and  speed 
of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  cars. 

Verilcal,donble*cy  Under  engine 
Slide  gear  transmission  with  the  four 
spee<lH  on  one  lever.  Will  Mate 
30  Mflaa  aa  Hoar.  Automatic 

I  u  brica  tion^irre  verslble  Mteering  device 
anil  more  other  good  points  than  any 
other  car  costing  twice  the  price. 

“  Thg  Car  Owfht  to  Have  at 
il>*  Priw  \mm  OMfht  Pitf.** 
HtHd/or  particulars. 
Agmetn  ta  Principal  (Itite. 

JSUchcll  Motor  Car  Co. 

laiO  IlMiitoii  At. 


Daily  Pad 
Calendar 

FREE 


The  edition  for  1905  of  the  famons  Pope 
Calendar  is  ready.  Uany  improvemenU. 
A  memorandum  leaf  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  Free  at  our  atorea  or  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  five  2-cent  atsmpe. 

MPa  MFC.  CO.,  Baitford,  Conn.t  US  SIgel 
at.,  Chla^,  ni  ;  as  (^olnmoos  Ave-  BoMon, 
Mass.;  ISSnow  HI.,  froTidence,  B.  I . ;  It  Warren 
St.,  Mew  York,  K.  V.;  81T  14ib  St.,  M.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  O.  C. ;  4tl  Jllsston  St.,  San  Frandseo,  CaL 


ENS 


V 


wait  until  another  year  rolls  'round  and 
Santa  Claus  again  circles  the  globe,  laden 
down  with  STEVENS  ArmA  Give  him  a 
firearm  aow;  he'll  take  care  of  it.  not  abuse 
Its  use,  and,  incidentally,  materially  add  to  his 
education.  “M'a  a  STEVENS**  meant 
(aarantced  for  quality  and  embodying  all 
requisite  firearm  virtues. 

We  manuiacture  a  complete  and  varied  lineof 


RIFLES  PISTOLS  SH0T6URS 


Ranging  in  price  from  fia.goto  $150.00 
Ask  your  dealer  and  insist  on  the 
STEVENS.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  we 
will  ship  direct,  express  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  price. 


Our  136‘page  Uluttrated  STEVENS  BOOK  em* 
bodies  the  most  complete  and  varied  number  of 
Christmas  suggestions  in  the  ireann  line— and  is 
an  invalnable  manual  of  ready  reference  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  shooting.  Mailed  for  four 
cents  in  stauips  to  cover  postage. 


Our  Rifle  Fu%mU  ms  an  excellent  Christ^ 
mas  novelty.  Will  be  sent  to  anyone  upon 
request. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 

435  Main  Stfwet 

CHICOPEE  PALIS,  MASS.,  U.  5.  A. 
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**  The  Amateur  Entertainer  *’ 

2«>-page  Illustrated,  Descriptive  Catalog, 
witn  soo  sample  pages  of  Music,  fully  covers 
Minstrel  and  every  style  of  Amateur  Musical 
and  Dramati^Entertainment,  including  too 
Tricks  in  M^c  and  300  plays. 
n££  —  5«ad  niM  2-eiit  Stamps  for  Postage 
THB  CREST  TRADING  COMPANY 
(Et.  11)  140  West  37tli  >t..  New  Yortc  City 


Whdi 

16 

Horse 

Power 

Means 


Josiah  Strong  ol 


The  Mechanical  Definition  of  I  H.  P. 

means  the  power  necessary  to  lift  33,000  pounds 
one  foot  per  hour.  Sixteen  actual  horse-power 
would  therefore  lift  5x8,000  pounds  one  foot  an 
hour. 

A  Practical  Demonstration  of  16  I'ctnal  H.  P. 

is  given  the  owner  of  a  Wayne  Touring  Car  every 
time  he  climbs  a  hill,  drives  through  a  sandy  road, 
or  takes  a  thitty-mile-an-hour  run. 

The  Wayne  has  a  double  opposed  cylinder  motor 
of  16  actual  H.  P.  It  develops  that  power  with¬ 
out  eAbrt  or  strain  and  with  absolute  freedom  from 
vibration  or  jar. 

Price  (  't  •!  Tu 

E  1 1 W  V.  etitruuce  toiiucAU  ) 

Price  (  *»etachable  \  #|  2ftll 

1  1 1  w  VtouucAti.  rear  cutraucE/ 

Send  for  our  booklet,  which  ifivet  detail  of  dcsiE»>  con* 
fctructiou.  materials,  and  hiilsh  of  l»oth  our  cars.  This  book 
IS  published  for  the  discemiu^  tiiaii  who  appreciates  the 
points  which  constitute  the  highest  grade  of  au  automobile 

Wayne  Automobile  Co. 

Dept.  C.  Detroit.  Mich. 


looK ;  Dean  H.  Manyn  Mart  01  uenTer,  v.o 
and  Gen.  Lew  Wallah  author  of  “  Ben  Hor. 


aMB  tmim,  dMui  aukBMcrIft.  May 
wiitlaS,  saving  of  time  and  freedom  from 
bother  reward  the  user  of  the  POST  FOUNT  AW 
PEN.  It  is  cleaned  and  refilled  quick  as  a 
wink.  No  unscrewing  of  nozzles  nor  fussing 

fith  glass  tubes. 

or  inustrated  catalogue  and  price-list  address 
Dept.  E 

THE  EEUANCE  TRAOWG  CO.. 

UO  tt  126  W.  l4tS  StTMt,  New  TerE. 

ALL  THE  PROFITS  FROM  SALES^OF 
THE  POST  FOUNTAIN  PEN  ARE 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  NOBLE  WORK 
OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 
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THE  BEST 
PERFORMANCE 

ever  made  by  an  ^ 

AMERICAN  CAR 

was  tbe  phenomenal  record  in  the 

VANDERBILT  RACE 

of  the 

RC6ULAII  STOCK  24  HORSE-POWER 


which  defeated  15  competitors  of  double  and 
treble  its  Horse-power 

DupIlMt*  of  th*  Winner, 
Prio*.  93.500 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

“  yon  let  tiem  everywhere  " 


CHICAGO  TO  NEW  YORK 

58  HOURS  as  MINUTES,  INCLUDING  ALL  STOPS 

This  moot  important  and  valuable  of  all  automobile 
records  was  made  October  4-6,  1904.  with  a  stock 
t'OLDHRU  tdOi  H.  P.  UA80I.UIB  t'AK  under  con- 
ditiows  coveriiijf  every  phaeeof  efoas-countr)'  tourinif . 
brewing  the  b^t  previous  record  by  14  hours  8  min. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request;  also  special  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Hlectric  Town  Carriages  and  Commercial 
Vehicles. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 
Hertford  ConiL 

MKW  YORK  ('Mli'ACO  II0>T05 

U4-lth  W.  Stlh  M.  1411  Hlrhlfan  Ate.  ?4  Siaaimpe  SW. 


Ease  of  Control 


No  other  automobile  is  so  easy  to  man¬ 
age  as  a  Cadillac.  Simple  mechanism, 
powerful  brake,  reliable,  noiseless  speed 
gear,  and  accurate  steering  apparatus  make 
the  Cadillac  an  easily  controlled  car  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  conditions. 

Cadillacs  cost  $750  to  $900.  You  may 
pay  more  for  others  not  so  efficient. 

Write  for  booklet  Q  which  tells  sU  sbont 
CsdUlsca  and  gives  address  of  nearby 
4  agency  where  they  may  be  seen  and  tried. 

Cadillac  AiilOHiobllc  Co.,  Detroit,  MIcIl 

^*Bh«r  Association  of  Lloeasod  Aitomobilo  Mnnnfsctnrers. 


Member  AbS'ii 
Licensed  Auto¬ 
mobile  Mfrs. 
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A  $3,000  1st  PRIZE 


MOTOR  wMI  give,  absotulely  free,  a  S3000.00,  (our -cylinder  Winlon  Automobile  to  one  of  ib  sub¬ 
scribers  499  other  valuable  prizes  ♦ill  also  be  given.  Ihese  prizes  will  be  awarded  lo  the  winners  of 
MOTOR'S  MOTOR  PVZZI^.  -  .  ^  _  .  . 

In  the  current  issue  of  MOTOR,  are  printed  pictures  ol  a  lew  o(  the  standard  makes  of  motorcars— 
without  names,  the  problem  is  to  name  the  cars  correctly.  Do  you  think  you  can?  It  is  not  a  dillicuK 
matter  lor  a  carelul  observer  of  MOTOR.  8  advertising  or  test  pages  lo  name  them. 


W  I  N  T  O  N 
CARS  possess 
a  unique  ex¬ 
cellence  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the 
W  I  N  T  O  N 
MOTOR  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  CO.’S 
long  experience 
and  great  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities 


W  I  N  T  O  N 
CARS  are  built 
under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervis¬ 
ion  of  MR. 
W  I  N  T  O  N  . 
The  4-cylinder 
WINTON  rep¬ 
resents  a  high 
standard  of  au¬ 
tomobile  value 


Four-Cyllndar  Wlrston.  Prlcb.  $3000.00— First  Prize 

ftemember— this  is  a  fair  opportunity  (or  every  subscriber  lor  MOTOR  to  win  a  S3000.00  motor 
car.  or  one  of  the  499  other  valuable  prizes. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  win,  we  make  this  special  oiler for  one  dollar 
we  will  send  you  MOTOR  lor  6  months,  and  a  copy  ol  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILES— a  haisdsomcly 
bound  book,  printed  in  two  colors,  describing  and  illustrating  76  standard  makes  ol  motor  cars.  In  com¬ 
plete  technical  detail. 

MOTOR,  TKe  NwLtiorsaLl  Magai.zir\«  of  Motoring,  is  editorially  designed  to  appeal  to 
every  one  interested  in  motoring  and  motor  cars.  Its  advertising  pages  are  the  MOTORIST'S 
INEORMATION  BUREAU. 

Eill  out  the  coupon  below -enclose  it  with  a  dollar  bill  in  an  envelope— and  mail  today— NOW. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  MoTOR,  the  book,  or  the  contest,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

F’lt.L.  OUT  -  OU*r  OUT  -  MAIU  TODAT 


MOTOR.  1789  Broadway.  New  York 

For  the  enclosed  $1  send  me  MOTOR  lor  six  months.  According  to  your  special  offer,  sertd  me  a 
copy-free-ol  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILES. 


Address. 


Aanie, 
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If  I  did  not  have  the  ability  and 
facilities  to  sell  your  property  I  certainly 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  .  This  “  ad.  "  (like  all  my  other 

ads. )  is  practically  sure  to  place  on  my  list  a  number  of  new  prxmrties,  and  I  am  just  as  stir*  to  sett 
tkeu  froptrtios  and  make  enough  money  in  commissions  to  pay  tor  the  cost  of  the  '*  ad."  and  make  a 
good  protit  besides.  That  is  why  I  have  the  largest  real  estate  business  in  the  world  to-dav.  Why  not 
put  .your  property  among  the  number  that  will  be  “  listed  "  and  sold  as  a  result  of  this  “  ad.''  ? 

A  SpeoUtttsi  In  Qulok  Sales 

I  will  not  only  be  able  to  sell  it— sometime — ^but  will  be  able  to  sell  it  quickly.  I  am  a  specialist 
in  quick  sales.  J  kavo  tJu  most  compUt*  and  up-to-date  equipment  in  the  world.  1  have  branch  offices 
throughout  the  couniiy,  and  a  field  force  of  more  than  3,500  men  finding  buyers. 

I  do  not  handle  any  of  the  side  lines  usually  carried  by  the  ordinary  real-estate  agent.  I  do  not 
make  any  money  through  renting,  conveyancing,  mortgages,  insurance,  etc.  I  must  sell  real  estate — 
and  lots  of  it,  or  go  out  of  business.  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not  going  out  of  business.  Oh  the  contrary, 
I  have  already  sold  twice  as  many  properties  this  year  as  1  did  during  1903  and  I  expect  to  sell  several 
times  as  many  next  year. 

Lei  Me  Sell  Your  Ihroperty 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  have  a  farm,  a  home  without  land,  or  a  business,  it  doesn't 
matter  what  is  worth  or  where  it  is  located.  If  you  will  send  me  a  bnef  description  of  your  property, 
including  your  lowest  cash  price,  I  will  tell  you  how  and  why  I  can  quickly  convert  it  into  cash,  and  will 
give  you  my  complete  ^an  (free)  and  terms  for  handling  it 

The  information  1  will  give  you  will  be  of  great  value  to  you  even  if  you  should  decide  not  to  sell. 
You  had  better  write  now,  beiore  you  forget  it 

If  You  Went  io  Buy 

If  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  farm,  home,  or  business  in  any  part  of  the  country  tell  me  your 
requirements.  I  will  guarantee  to  fill  them  promptly  and  save  you  some  money  at  the  same  time. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

SuMo  201  north  AmoHoam  Bldg.,  PHtLADELPmi,  PA, 
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"THE  WARE  OF  BKAVTT” 


41, Many  diiaatrous  cunflagradont  are  cauied 
yearly  by  lighted  Chriatmat  trees,  in¬ 
flammable  decoradont,  orer-heated 
furnace  flues,  and  other  causes 
incident  to  holiday  fesdeides. 

4I,Yet  nearly  all  of  these  costly  fires  could  be  tx- 
dnguished  in  their  incipiency,  if  eeery  household 
were  protected  by  a 

KEYSTONE 

Fire  Extinguisher 

•‘Does  the  Work  of  SO  Pmlls” 

4[,lt  quenches  fires  of  kinds  everjwiere — it 
exdnguishea  biasing  grease,  oil,  varnish,  or  naph-  L 

Itha,  and  fires  inaccessible  to  water  pails,  grenades,  I 
dry  powders,  etc.  It  is  always  rtady  for  use  I 
and  a  woman  or  child  can  operate  it. ,  I 

4I,I^ot  mills  and  fiictories  it  minimises  fire  risk  I 
and  reduces  insurance  rates.  Examined  and  I 
approved  under  the  standard  of  the  National  I 
I  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  H 

I  41,^“'’  booklet,  **  Seconds  Saved  in  I 
I  Fighting  Fire,"  contains  much  valuable  H 
I  information. 

I  want  agents  everywhere.  H 

I  Our  proposition  is  liberal,  andjH 
owing  to  the  universal 
demand  for  efficient 

11fire  protection  the  /jHp 
Keystone  Extln- 
guisher  sells  oa  sight. 

Can  be  carried  as  a  aide  line 
te  other  business  Interests. 

Write  us  to-day  for  full 
particulars.  ■■B 

JAMES  BOYD  A  BROTHER  BS 
22  N.  Fsartb  SL,  PhlladdpUa  ^EI| 

FIRE  PROTCaiON  EQUIPMENT 

Fir*  UoM,  He**  CewpHf  g, 

MM#  fly.  He. 


ROZANE 

WARE 

for  charm,  richness,  graceful  design 
and  exquisite  coloring  surpasses  all 
other  art  pottery. 

It  imparts  the  crowning  touch  of 
ornamentation —  gives  added** tone” 
and  **atmosphere”  to  the  most 
beautifully  furnished  apartment— 
lends  itself  ideally  to  any  scheme 
of  decoration. 

It  is  made  in  many  pieces  for 
many  purposes. 

This  trade  mark 

proves  the  genuine,  /^SlV 

Our  booklet,  ‘‘The  M 
Story  of  Rozane  f  I 

Ware,"  tells  how  I  ||Uj0%lTL  I 
this  beautiful  ware  y  t 

is  produced.  Hand-  \  WAHL  m 
somely  illustrated.  , 

Mailed  free. 

The  Roseville  Pottery  Company 
I  Zanesville,  Ohio 
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MUSIC  LOVERS 


will  find  the  greatest  value  ever  given  in 
music  collections.  Pull  folio  size.  Beau¬ 
tifully  printed  on  extra  cmality  paper  and 
well  bound.  Worth  $5.00  as  sheet  music. 
Any  one  of  the  following  sent  anywhere  on 
receipt  of  50c.  in  United  States  stamps. 


States  stamps. 


Dance  Waltzes  for  the  Piano.  64  pagea. 

Easy  Foar-Hand  Pieces.  (2d  and  3d  grades.)  6a 
pages. 

Easy  Piscas  in  Easy  Kays.  (Two  volumes.)  56 

Ba.riS  on  Muslcfor  the  Plano.  64  pages. 

Favorite  Duets  for  Violin  and  Piano.  So  pages. 


Favorite  Duets  for  Violin  and  Piano.  60  pages. 
Forty  Very  Easy  Piano  Pieces.  64  pages. 
Four-Hand  Recreations.  (3d  grade.)  6a  pages. 
Marches  and  Two-Steps  for  the  Piano.  62  pages. 
Very  Easy  Plano  Duets,  (ist  and  ad  grades.)  60 
pages. 

Selected  Duets  for  Comet  and  Piano.  6a  pages. 


cA  Delightful  Christmas  Present 
for  any  Musical  Friend 

‘©e  cTWUSICIAN 

$1.50  a  year.  15  cents  a  copy 

Contains  music  in  one  year  that  would 
cost  at  least  $25.00. 


$WS2 

FIRST  PATMENT. 
Balance  fS.(n  amonth  or  at  your 
conTanlence. 


The  c^usicians  Library^ 

which  when  completed  will  con- 
tain  all  the  mastemieces  of  song 
and  piano  nsusic,  edited  by  living 
AStllln  tZA  authorities  on  the  subject,  each 
fcjf/  lllll  volume  contsuning  a  biographical 

TJsSri  and  critieal  introduction  and  the 

fmOF  best  obtainable  portrait  of  the  com- 
poser.  Write  for  descriptive  book- 
let  —  FREE  on  request,  ao  vols. 
issued  and  sold  separately.  Price, 
par  vol.,  In  paper.  $1.50;  in  cloth,  $2.50,  post-paid. 


I  OUVER  DITSON  COMPiUlY,  Boston 

j  0.H.SRSORaCO.,Rs«Tsrk  J.X.DITS0Ha00..nrilaMpUa 
‘  Order  of  jour  home  deuUr  or  anj  of  the  above  hooeee 

I  AtooHeadtaarti  M^taJ  TaitTWwta  edBrery  Peacrtpttea 


Simple  M  A  B  C  lo  faraleh  jour  homo  erlth  a  boaotlfnl  Hlih-Orado 
Cornlali  Plaiio  or  Organ,  on  a  plan  ol  pajmont  arraofed  to  moot  jrour 
coovtniencoB.  gpoeial  lenne.  Wo  eaa  MtUfj  an  j  honort  Mreon  and 
•avo  ona-half  whae  dgvnU  and  doalore  ehaifo-  Bvorybodj  hae  tl>a 
benafll  of  our  factory  prloae  aad  ean  huj  M  aof  torau  In  roaaon.  Wo 
will  ship  anj  Plano  Of  Organ  on  thir^  dajf'  triaL  Frolght  paid— a# 
monap  In  advanea.  Oooda  ahippod  at  our  riek  and  aafo  deliTorj 

Karantaod.  PajmonI  eommoaeeo  after  oae  mmith'e  use  In  jour  own 
mo.  Wo  do  not  mukoor  ooll  ehaaps  traahj  googatbutoolj  tbo  old 
rellablo  CoTnleh  Plaaoe  and  Organa— High  Orada,  Flrrt  Claw,  Wat* 
raatod  for  twentj>five«jeart. 

Dlstince  It  No  Obj^lon.  Ws  Ship  ProsipUy  Evsrywhsrs. 
Ws  Have  260.000  Satisfled  Patrons. 


ITS  ALL  IN  THE  FULL 
RICH  SWELLING  TONE 
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Protect  the 


A  mother  writes:  “When  one 
really  enjoys  Hot  Water  or  Steam 
heat  the  most  is  in  the  early  morning 
— to  dress  the  babies  in  a  warm  bed¬ 
room  and  to  bring  them  down  stairs 
to  a  warm  breakfast  room  —  all  the 
same  temperature.  Such  a  help  toward 
keeping  the  children  in  good  health !  ” 

There  are  no  cold  rooma  or  hallwajra — just  uoiform, 
healthinl  wannth  in  the  home  fitted  with 


hrttniatiMil  Correspondanoe  Sohools, 

Bea  l*«t,  kCaAIITaH.  PA. 

Pleaeafidmeyoiirbooklet,“l«Dlgtorteaof  SnnnMi,* 
and  explain  how  I  can  qnalifT  f or  the  petf Hen 
baton  whlehl  hnremaifeadX 
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There  im  no  mubntitute  for  theme 
Cetebrmted  Pmtternm  for  Lmdtem, 
Hlmmes.  mud  Children.  TAKE 


A  PERFECT  LITTLE  GEM. 
Ctrealmtion  orer  650, 000  copies 
erery  month. 


.YEAR 


*  eatv  to  MM.  An  teunt  allowed  and 
seam  Ubm  almwn.  Esublislied  33  years. 
Sold  by  some  reliable  dealer  In  neariv 
every  dry  and  town,  or  by  mail. 
Special  atteatloa  nvea  to  mail  or¬ 
ders.  Orders  filled  the  day  receired. 
Send  sc.  stamp  for  free  catalogue 
shoviof  oeer  fioo  designs.  Address 

THE  McCALL  COMPANY 

(Dttigmrt  mnd  Mmktrs  ^  Fdukima) 


the  latest  Fashion  News  and 
^  Fads,  beautiful  Colored  Plates  and 
Half-tones,  Household  Hints,  Home 
Literature,  Fiction,  etc.  It  tells  you 
how  to  dress.  Illustrates  monthly 
the  celebrated  McCALL  PATTERNS 
Send  CO  cents  and  get  It  every  month 
for  aK’ear.  or  5  cents  fior  lat^  copy- 
L^y  Agenta  Wnaied,  Address 

II3-II5-II7  WEST  31st  STREET 
NEW  vonc  crrr 


Tabard  Inn 
COFFEE  MAKER 


For  One  Dollar  we  will  send  you  (express 
prepaid)  our  famous  Tabard  Inn  CoBee  Maker.  It 
is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  make  just  as  good 
coffee  as  a  hotel  chef.  Fits  any  coffee-pot 
or  any  tea-pot,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Makes 
excellent  coffee  almost  as  quickly  as  a  pocket 
camera  snaps  a  picture ;  uniform  in  quality  and 
stren((th.  No  boiling;  no  obnoxious  bag ;  no 

waste ;  no  eg^ ;  no  coffee  dregs  ;  no  bitter  taste ;  xahard  inn  Coffee  Maker  as  need  on  an  ordinary  teapot 
and  alwa^  piping  hot.  You  can' make  one  cup 

just  as  easily  as  five  or  ten.  Takes  abont  three  minntes.  Appeals  to  men  who  like  good  coffee  for  break¬ 
fast  Made  out  of  rolled  copper,  silver  plated  It  retails  for  $1.25.  The  dollar  price  is  special,  to 
_  — ^  get  introduced  into  new  communities. 


SFECIAL 

If  you  will  enclose  One  Dollar  and  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine 
we  will  include  with  the  Tabard  Inn  Coflee  Maker  a  free  generous 
sample  package  (fresh  ground,  ready  for  use)  of  Tabard  Inn  CoBee 
— a  coffee  which  is  equal  to  the  famous  Yemen  of  the  courts  of  Persia 
and  Turkey.  Order  to-day  and  get  immediate  delivery.  Address 

THE  TABARD  INN  FOOD  COMPANY 

Dept  K.  1611  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
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Spaulding  &  Co. 


CHICAGO’ 

Jackson  Blvd  cor  State  St 


Goldsmiths  Silversmiths  jaci«on^SiS^tate  st 

and  Jewelers 

Importers  of 

Diamonds  Precious  Stones 
Watches  and  Art  Goods 

Producers  of 

Rich  Jewelry  and  Silverware, 

Special  and  Artistic  Correct  and  latest  forms 

designs  furnished  in  Fine  Stationery 

Send  for  our  1905  Pedte  Calendar 

Jackson  Boulevard,  Corner  of  State  Street,  Chicago 


PThe  fitting  close  to  a  perfect  dinner  is  the  black  coffee  served  with  iB 
“  1 835  R.  WALLACE  ”  SUver-pUted  Ware.  At  half  the  cost,  it  far  1 
more  dignity  and  beauty  than  most  sterling  silver.  An  exquisite  Christmas  " 
present  your  dealer  for  ihe  “  Floral  ”  pattern. 

R.  WALLACE  (SL  SONS  MFC.  CO. 

NEW  YORK  STORE.  226  FIFTH  AVENVE  l>«pt.  X.  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


SPECIAL  HOLIPAYOPffRINOS* 


A  el«4a  whits  disBond  «t*  I  To«r  eholes  mbs  ?sf7 
sssdincly  wsllsssswd  I  hrUU^I  sloiiss,  f»U  si  firs 
mosDVd  to  sun  yoo  I  sad  sttrmetlTsly  Bo«atod~ 

essh,  13.10  BOAtUy.  '  |U.OOcssb,|O.NBoolhly. 

Send  your  order  or  write  for  oar  catalog  giving 
a  wide  selection  of  diamonds,  watches,  etc.  , , 

'  THC  WALKCR'EDMUND  Co. 

iMvoarsas  or  Diamomoo  *  HsNurscruiiino  Jewatsoo 
Itoa  StCWAHT  •UlLOfMA 
•TATC  AND  WA«MINOTON  STS..  CMICAOO 
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DIAMONDS 

(u/y.  'ON, 

HONOR 


We  sell  diamonds 
to  thousands  of 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  j 
country,  each  year,  strictly  A 
on  honor.  Our  honor  in*  Al 
sures  the  right  prices  and  H 
high  quality  of  the  goods,  fw 
Y our  honor  is  our  guarantee  t  w 
of  payment.  We  deliver 
your  selection  on  the  first  w 
payment  and  you  pay  the  ' 
balance  as  you  earn. 
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"The  Only  Machine 
in  the  IVorld 

CAPABLE  OF  COMPUTING  AND 
RECORDING  ELAPSED  TIME  IS  THE 


Calcolagraph 


By  opmtinfi  one  lundle  of  the  Calculagraph 
when  commencing  and  the  other  handle  when 
finishing,  the  machine  subtracts  the  time  of  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  time  of  finishing  and  prints 
the  length  of  the  time  interval  between  the 
two  operations. 

One  Calculagraph  will  make  hundreds  of  such 
records  of  overlapping  periods  of  ELAPSED 
TIME. 

The  Calculagraph  Makes 
No  Clerical  Errors 

Calculagraph  Model  6 

Records,  in  minutes  and  quarter  minutes,  the 
time  a  Telephone  Toll  Line  is  in  use.  These 
machines  are  used  in  Telephone  Exchanges  in  all 
principal  cities  of  the  world. 

Calculagraph  Model  9 

Records,  in  hours  and  minutes,  time  consumed 
in  industrial  operations  of  every  kind. 

Calculagraph  Model  15 

Records,  in  hours  and  tenths,  or  hundredths 
of  an  hour,  the  working  time  of  •  employees  on 
jobs  or  operations,  for  determining  the  hbor 
costs  of  factory  products.  ^  ^  • 

Calculagraph  Model  12 

Records,  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  value  of  a 
time  period  for  service  rendered  at  a  fixed 
price  per  hour '  and  compute  the  pay  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  receive  uniform  wages. 

Calculagraph  Company 

■410  JawtLut  Bdiloing  NEW  YORK  CITY 


H  Vm  lirtWMl  Building  or  MaMng  AHtr- 
atlono  of  Any  Kind  You  Should  Rot 
Foil  to  But  this  Braat  Book. 

Send  ten O^oent  atamps  topor  i>o8tan 
and  we  will  mall  you  at  once  our  000- 
pnueofflrial  1904  book,  with  plana,  pbo- 
toarapbs.  plates  and  8000  desiims  of 
everythkiu  enterine  into  the  conatruo- 
tlon  of  ny  hmiUmg,  Ucotbi  aoaoty 
dcpartaMnt.  Stairs,  interior  finish, 
mantels,  grilles,  wood  carpet,  sash, 
doors,  blinds,  art  ulaas.  columns,  porch 
work,  hardware,  etc.,  etc.  Send  today 
tor  book  No.  fO. 

THE  rOSTCII-MUIISER  CO., 
aotii  ana  Oanaaman  OtraaU,  CHICAOO. 


Christmas 
Presents. 

What  a  maun  iflcent  Christmas  pres- 
ent  this  pen  would  make!  The  bar- 
rel  Is  overlaid  with  beavySterlinc 
Silver  Filiuree  work.  Ttt  cat 
does  bat  ocant  lustloo  to  thin 
beaatlful  pen.  it  is  supplied 
In  either  ladies'  or  gentle- 
men's  slse.  Has  a  place  re- 
served  on  name  plate  to  en-  MBmfw 
grave  owner's  name.  It  Is  a 

good  enough  and  beauti-  w-a^ 

fal  csooga  to  ba  cairlad  aad 
oaad  for  a  Ufattma.  You  ^Qu^w  ^  ^ 
eoDid  sot  hit  upon  an  art|. 
ela  of  similar  piica  that 
would  call  forth  such  as- 
elamatlaesaa,<-Oa,asm 

roflnU 

thing  90  Buperif!**.  *  vmn»« 

«(«a  Tb#  prSM  li  will  b6  glbd 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  MacasiBe  avhsa  you  arrite  to  sdsastisssw. 
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Always  Ready  for  Instant  Use^"^^ 

because  the  “  Carbo-Magnetic  ”  is  electrically  tempered 
and  hollow  ground  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  With  c>r- 
dinary  careful  use,  it  will  bold  its  edge  for  years  with 

No  Honing!  No  Grinding! 


Sold  on  3  Months’  Free  Trial  PUCES  t 

Your  money  returned  if  not  satisfied  in  eveiy  ...  st.te 

way.  Razors  sent  same  day  order  is  received.  lisuw  ssm)  .  •  s.M 

Buy  of  yoar  dealer.  He  has  (or  can  set)  the  Carbo-  hauST*’-  ^  (  *-*** 

Macnctic.  Show  him  this  advertisement— don’t  take  any  w.  > 

othviasor.  If  Tie  won’t  set  one,  we  will  mail,  postpaid  ---"...J"'*"-  ***t  U.SO 
on  receipt  of  price.  Our  book  “HinU  to  Shavers,”  1 

malW  free  on  ,«,ue.t.  tel,,.. 

nni  Of  A.  L  SILBCRSTCIN.  Makers  of  JJ2?  Saadar  f  •*••• 
Citleri,  469  Broadwaf,  New  York.  ^ 

"  CartS'Mnsdlc  **  Elastic  CashiM  Stra».  |LH  sack. 

AtJ*aUr$ 
arfy  mail, 


8Re<TMad«.lBlb. 
recce  esse,  ene  te 
evsry  Car  Seadsr 
Made  has  leery  kudle 


Our  Free  Books  give  further  convincing 
evidence  and  fifty  original  suggestions  for 
correcting  common  errors  in  handwriting. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Co. 


T  T  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

tUiH  by  Aiuencau  Agencies.  lAd..3B 
..  LomHocu  E.  C;  Ir  Australia  by  Rae, 


Plcaw  mention  Etwrykn^y's  Mij— >ne  w^wn  you  write  to  advertiser*. 
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MjHjpi  Climai 

Pencil  Sharpener  I 

it  10  days  FREE 

,.  ThU  offer  ia  made  to  rMpon- 

lible  biulneae  boiuee  because 
a  test  wlU  prove  this  the  only 
practical  aad  durable  pencil 
sharpener.  Try  It  and  be  eon- 
Tlnced  of  Its  value.  We  take 
all  the  risk.  Saves  time.  Insures  neat  writing.  Cutter  made 
from  best  tool  steeL  SIse  5  In.  high,  S  In.  wide,  tH  In.  deep. 
Price  $5.00  prepaid  In  Cnited  States. 

An  Ideal  Holiday  Present 

Seed  for  shsipener  on  wdsys'  nisL  Agents  wasted. 

oLceTT  are.  co. 

Mtc  «1T-11S  Dearbwrn  Street.  Chlenge,  lU. 


THE  CHICAGO 

wnt  on  approval — $35*  Strong,  easy  to 
operate,  very  durable.  The  low  priced 
machine  of  hig^  quality.  The  only  type- 
*  -  writer  that  has  interchangeable  steel  type. 

Semi  for  our  intereiting  booklet— mailed  Free. 

CHICAGO  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

181  Wondall  Street  ‘  .  .  Chlce>.go 


Please  mention  Everybody  s  when  you  write  to  advertisera. 
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Surplus  Business 
Help. 

Few  business  houses 
know  when  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  this  disease  which 
is  really  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  business  heart. 

EIliott-Fisher  Billing  and  Book* 
keeping  machines  and  methods  diag¬ 
nose  this  ‘Condition  and  effect  the 
cure.  Just  inquire. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  CO. 

Broadwajr  and  Worth,  New  York, 

ty  Gracechurch  Street, '  London,  Eng. 
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^  **Rapid~Fire**  Camera 

The  lens  always  in  focus.  The  shutter  always  seL 


The  New  No.  5 
Weno  HawK-Eye 

Loads  for  twelve  3  V  x  4  exposures  Price, 

with  Blair  or  KodaK  fiim.  Perfect  in 
every  detail  of  construction.  V  •  = 


Stnd/tr  Crntmltgut. 


BLAIR  CAMERA  COMPANY.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WONDERFUL  PIANO  OFFER 


ThtCeaSraM  BKCKWITH 
riANO  CO/S  urRIOHT 
SKANB  SB>TKAa  eUAtAN* 
TECO  MANOS 

$89.00,  .S115.00, 
138.00, -i  165.00. 

for  the  BoS  Ubenl  pleae 
offer  ever  beerd  of  write  tor 
oor  Free  Fleae  CeUleffae, 
end  70a  will  roeolTO  bj  re¬ 
turn  raell,  free,  poetpeld.  the 
htnOeeateel.  leeet  Interestlni 
one  neet  cemelele  Specie 
nine  Ceteletee  ever  pub- 
■,hed.  We  will  pend  yoa  a 
Cer.lmlle  of  oor  oelebreted 
Wyeer  •cnereatee,  oar  one 
•ar  e  tree  trlel  Dion  will  be 


What  Is  Da  us’ Tip-Top? 

- tiwwv.rii - 


PICTURE  MAKING 
PAYS  from  $i,ooo 
to  $5,000  a  year 

OUR  NEW  BOOK  -  sent  free— tells  how  you  may  qualify 
lor  any  of  the  following  pictorial  positions,  by  applying 
part  ot  leisure  time  to  one  of  our  mail  courses  : 

ProfcssloMl  Phelefraphrr,  Oferator.  Retoecker,  Pheto-Prieter ; 
llleatnllBf  Phetofrapber  iaraewspeptn  ae^  ■ataiiees;  Maker 
ef  Advcrlblai  Desiiei  by  ahotefraphy ;  U.  S.  Govemoicot  Pho* 
tofrapher,  ar  Aaaistaat;  CoaiaMrcial,  or  View  Phetofrapber; 
Crayea,  Paalei,  Water  Celer,  or  Miilfclare  Partrait  Artist. 

Wt  alse  instruct  Beginners  at  Pketogra/ky  and  /re/are  AJvnnred 
Amateurs  te  keceme  priae-winners.  Cmduates  are  aided  to  secure 

f profitable  employmeot.  Our  Photo  and  Art  Supply  Cataloi;  is  yours, 
r  you  ask. 


A  Cl  fPPPR  Sf^cial  Scholarships  in  Pho* 

dUl^lvD  tography,  which  iucludes  Camera  and 
Hfll  inAV  niCT  Complete  Finishing  Outfit.  The  Begin- 
flULalUA  I  \Jli  1  ner's  Course  and  Outfit  costs  but  Sic 


Write  now,  stating  what  position  you  would  like  to.be  fitted  for. 

American  School  of  Art  and  Photography 

J.  B.  SCHaiBVBB,  President 

>41  WaahlnKtoa  Avenue  Scranton,  Pa. 


With  *11,11  eapilal  yon  can  atart  In  tba  eonaenial,  monay 
makliicenMrptiae  of  glvtnc  macle  lantern  and  aureopUeon 
exblbiuaoa  or  monneptetare  entertainmenti-  Every  town 
oaeraopportnnltiea.  Them  la  alwaya  a  demand  for  a  man 
srltb  aa  ootllt  to  give  pnbUe  exnlbttione  for  Cbnicbee, 
8ebooU,8ocleltea,ete.  WewUleand  yon  rSEE  Uloalialea 
eetalogne  that  telle  what  It  eoete  to  let  aa  ootflt,  teaehea 
how  to  operate,  and  tnetraete  yon  bow  to  eondnet  eotertaliw 
menta.  wa  have  the  laryeet  and  moat  complete  Moekon 
eerth—vtowBUlaetratlM  every  anblect  of  Popular,  ReUgloaa 
and  SdenttflolnteteatTLaittenia  for  Home  Amneement. 

McALUSTER.  UaiwlMlwiaf  Optlciaii. 

4»  IlMMn  tt.  H.  Y. 


Plcaae  mention  Ererybody’s  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 
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The  Finest  Smoking  Tobn.cco  Made 

EDGEWORTH 

HIGH  GRADE  PLUG-SLICE 

Packed  in  4  oz.  tin  box,  price,  25c. 

8  oz.  “  “  50c. 

I  lb.  “  “  $1.00. 

Will  not  bite  the  tongue 

SPECIAL  OFFER !  In  order  to  place 

this  tobacco  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  everywhere  we  make  this  offer: 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  EDGEWORTH  we  will 
send  you  any  size  box  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  on  receipt  of  price — money  order  or  stam|)s. 

Every  box  contains  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Address 

Larus  Bro.  Co.  Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Pittsburg’s  Best 
Hand-Made  Stogie 

The  “  Wabash  Special  ”  is  a  mild,  rich,  full- 
flavored  smoke,  made  by  hand  under  the  most 
sanitary  conditions  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  mould-made  article.  You’ll  surely 
like  the"  Wabash  Special,”  and  we  make  the 
price  an  inducement,  which  you’ll  hardly  re¬ 
sist  once  you  know  the  flavor  of  these  best  of 
all  stogies.  They  reach  you  in  good  condition 
— fresh  and  fragrant ;  put  up  in  handsome 
wooden  boxes,  mr  different  from  and  superior 
to  the  packages  used  fur  ordinary  smokes. 
Order  by  mail. 

Box  of  too  "Wabash  Specials. "  $2.00 
Cb.irges  Prepaid 

Write  to-ilay  to 

RAUBITSCHEK  BROS. 

519  WOOD  STREET,  PITTSBURG.  PA. 


^^lOVINQ  PICTURE  MACHINES 

mmomcoits 

NoUiiaf  afords  better  opportuBitiat  for  neB  with  tma'I 
capitaL  We  start  you,  fiimis’ 
inff  complete  outitsaodexplit 

%  I  instruetbOBS  at  a  urpnaioi^lr 

low  coat. 

THE  FIELD  IS  LARGE 

rompritlog  the  regular  theatr' 
aad  lecture  circuit,  also  loc. 
ields  ia  Churches,  Pubb 
Schools,  Lodges,  and  Cener. : 
■  ~  Public  CatheriBga.  Onr  totmataBH-m 

Supply  fBlelsfWM  and  special  offer  fully  expUias  ererythlag.  tfflT  fflUD 

CHH^AGO  PROJKrri!(G  m..  «S4  ^rarWa  »ppc  l«  dilram 


l-'.J'^W^LL^r-^WEEK, 


il  '  I 


BIG  CLEARING  SALE 
TYPEWRITERS 


Old  mBehlaes  Sakeu  in  OTehBBga.  We  i^aild  aa  i 
•all  them.  Lms  ihaa  halt  orlgi^  eml.  topplimat 
hattprtea.  Agaati  wasted.  Bead  tor  traa  eatalor 

Pap^MaU.,  mUSdIkSt,  CMcm.III 


IRISH  WOLFHOUmom.  ReRistet 

ROOKWOOD  KEMRELS, 

Stamp  tor  caulog;.  LCXMOTOH,  HYm 


PI  *««PI  I  IP  SUPKBIOR  BAITDAOES 

FLAVELL’S  .  WRITB  FOB  CATALOG  11 
ELASTIC  STOCKiyOS  mmm  n  I  I  P  O  ET  C 
ABDOKIMAL  8UPPORTKRB  |  K  U  O  O  b  W 

IMS  BPBINe  SAKVEN  STMBET.  PUILABELPUIA,  PA 
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A*2  5P  Wm.EUiot^ 
RAXOR  for 


ADOLPH  STHAVSS  A  CO. 

4»  MOADWAY.  NSW  TOftK  CtTV 


Nu.  3481 

A  claM  for  WelsbMh  Buruer,  75c. 


HOLOPHANE  GLASS  CO. 

612,  III  JACKSON  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  15  E.  jid  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 

Boston  reproseutatives :  Hale  Sc  Codman.  aao  Devonshire  St.  Philadelphia  representatives:  Baxter  Lightini;  Co.,  49  N.  13th  St. 


The  Wm.  Elliot  Razor 
makes  shaving  a  pleasure.  You  | 
r  save  time  and  money  and  take  no  I  ^ 
chances  pi  contracting  an  infectious  V  ' 
disease  at  a  barber  shop.  Wm.  Elliot  razors 
are  made  of  the  very  ^t  materials  and  are  ^ 

Unconditionally  Guaranteed^ 

Th«  Mate  b  hoBow  ground  and  Ngh^  fip»od— 
ahaaya  nady  fer  uh^  runfcteg 

No  Honins:  ...  No  Grinding 

Snd  «a  tl.00  aid  you  wOl  loodva  a  Wll  BLLIOT  RAZOK 

by  ratom  of  mail 

FRCCt— An  intnating  booklat  "Fraad  Prom  ifaa  Poll”  wrte  fcr  it  now, 


TO  U  PAT  TfFO  BILLS  FOR  TO  UR  LIGHTING 


One  for  the  light  that  it  useful,  and  one  for  the  light  that  is  wasted  in  lighting  the  ceiling  and  high  side  walls  where  it 
b  not  needed.  If  the  two  items  were  given  separately  you  would  be  astonished  at  the  amount  you  pay  for  wasted  light, 
■jm  m  ||am  Mp  are  light  savers,  and  therefore  money  savers.  They  gather 

■■  Bv  hM  the  Tght  that  is  ordinarily  wasted  and  convert  it  into  useful 

B  B  *  gw  B  illumination.  In  order  to  demonstrate  our  proposition  we  will 

*  * send  ym,  prejiaid,  either  of  the  globes  shown,  on  receipt  of 
6L0BE8  ANO  REFLECTORS  prce.  stamps  accepted.  tVt  havt  200  athtr  ttylts. 

OUR  BOOKLETS  ARE  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Booklet  A.  **Light  vs.  Illuniinstion  **;  B.  **  L^hlln:;  of  Privste  Hi 
Hotels  and  Clubs";  E.  '‘Lighting  of  Schools.  Cnurches.  mod  Llbru 
K.iilway  Coaches  and  Steamers." 


min:;  of  Private  Homes  ";  C,  "Lighting  of  Offices,  Stores,  and  Factories  D,  "Lighting  of 
urches,  and  Libraries";  F,  "Lighting  of  Theaters  and  Public  Halls";  G,  "Lighting  of 


Holophane  Globes  are  sold  by  leading  dealers  in  Gas  and  Electric  Light  fixtures. 


Please  mention  Everylwdy’s  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 
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Any  l.^dy*«  fiifure  If  much 
improved  by  McC»e«*<  Ad* 

je^able  Yoke  Skim.  They  fit  like  the  tailor-made  fkim. 
They  lend  grace  and  imiae  to  the  figure.  They  arc  trade 
with  seven  gorea  which  permit  perfect  shaping  at  the  top. 
The  yoke  is  made  adlustable  by  hooks  and  evelets  on  each 
side  of  the  buttoned  plac(|»et  in  the  back,  it  Hthe  only 
perfect,  adiustable  p^lcoat  made.  Order  to-dav  for  Christ- 
mas  delivery  from  your  dealer*  if  he  has  it — if  he  hasu’t*  from 

McGBB  BROS.  CO.,  Jackaon,  Michican 


An  Ideal 


Christmas  Present 


JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

No  strings  and  laces,  no  bunching  over  the  hips  and 
arouud  the  waisL  The  IHie*  Vafcr  is  adjustable.  Just  give 
the  skirt  length  and  estimated  waist  uieasure.  We  will  ship 
petticoat  direct  to  any  address  you  wish,  if  there  it  no  dealer 
la  vour  town  who  handles  them.  If  this  petticoat  if  not  cs* 
actiy  what  you  wish  write  for  our  catalogue,  from  which  you 
may  select  at  factory  prices 

If  you  send  this  petticoat  to  any  frieud  who 
desires  to  eschauge  it  for  some  other  petti¬ 
coat  we  will  very  i^adly  do  that.  This  is  a 
Mieudid  opportunity  to  make  a  beautiful 
Christmas  present  that  will  always  please. 


A  MMlee  AdputoMs  Yoke  6UK  is  a  present  that  any  lady 
would  appreciate  for  Christmas.  A  McGee  petticout  is  never 
superfluous  and  is  always  acceptable.  *l’his  is  the  baud* 
souiest,  best  made  petticoat  ever  offered.  It  is  made  of  the 
l>est  mercerized  satiiie.  everv  scam  felled  and  finished.  Full 
double'  flounces.  They  uiake  that  silky  swish  that  women 
like.  Made  by  the  staudard,  reliable  firm  of 


McGEE  BROS.  CO. 


COOPER  r.V.V. 

RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 


DERBY 

RIBBED 


For  Men  of  Rtfined  Taste 

li  an  underwear  of  quality  and  appeala  to  men  who 
wear  good  thingf.  Ita  particular  excellence  residet  in 
the  remarkable  elasticity  of  ita  &bfk,  which  b  made  on 
the  funoui  Spring-Needle  Machine  invented  by  Charles 
Cooper  and  patented  in  five  ooontrict. 

The  garments  made  from  thb  &bric  are  well-nigh 
perfect.  They  always  retain  their  original  shape,  never 
bagging  at  the  knees  or  binding  at  the  wrist  arid  ankle, 
even  after  the  hardest  wear.  From  first  to  last  they 
iiuintain  that  same  elegant,  silky  feel  and  easy,  com¬ 
fortable,  and  lutural  fit.  They  coat  more  than  others 
and  are  worth  more. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  genuine  C—f*r  Sfring- 
Netd!t  Umdertvear.  If  he  doesn’t  keep  it  refuse  to 
purchase  until  you  have  leen  our  booklet  and  samples 
of  the  Spring-Needle  Fabric.  They  are  yours  oo  request. 

Mad*  in  and  anion  jahs,  in 

lh*  'Oarioaj  aimoj,  and  colorj. 


a  mm4  a 


This  trmsk-mmtk  is  sm  emty  gmnmsnt.  L^sk 
fhr  i$  mss4  isssisi  it,  #r  ymt  wUd  fit 

0m  ^  tks  **  siJUr  Mmds  **  Skmi  is  wef 


COOPER  MFC.  CO.,  Bennington,  Vermont 
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Full  Working  Plans  aa 
and  S^iecificationsvW-vv 


This  artutie  and  convenient  colonial 
home  U  suited  to  any  location.  It  is 
true  colonial  in  styw,  and  there  is  a 
beautiful  open  stairwasr  going  up  from  the 
living  room.  This  stairway  is  closed  off 
at  top  by  a  door,  obviating  any  drafts  oi 
waste  heat  from  the  first  floor. 

Tliis  house  makes  an  ideal  home.  Tliere 
are  four  good-sized  rooms  downstairs  ;  i 
the  handiest  kitchen  ever  devise<i,  witli  I 
generous  pantr)-,  and  nice  back  porch  with  I 
refrigerator  closet.  Upstairs  there  are  I 
three  large  be<lrooms  and  one  small  one  f 
and  a  roomy  bathroom.  The  exterior.  | 
shingles  and  clapboards.  Front  porch  1 
roomy  and  generous  in  proportions.  I 

Estimated  cost.  $2,100,  including  || 
plumbing  and  heating.  E 

New  1005  book,  Hopkins’  Homes,  $500  ■ 
to  $10,000,  $1.00.  I 

Book  No.  52,  Modern  Colonial,  $2,000  to  I 
$6,000,  $1.00.  The  two.  $1.50.  I 

'  Book  No.  7.  $1,600  to$2,500. 50c.  (silver). 
Book  No.  10,  One-story,  $400  to  $2,500, 
50e.  (silver). 

Book  No.  0,  12  stables,  25c.  (silver). 

All  5  books,  •2.50 
HOPKINS  ft  DAVIS,  ArcbHccts 
31a  Aldrich  Block  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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6  Fine  Souvenir  Teaspoons  $  1 .50 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  souvenirs  of  the  World's  Fair,  Sc  Louis,  » the  set  of  Six  Fall  Size  TeaspOOIIS,  made 
especially  to  order  for  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southm  Railway  by  the  Oneida  Community.  Each  bowl  con¬ 
tains  engraving  of  a  diflfercnt  World's  Fair  Building,  and  the  handia  are  handsomely  engraved.  They  are  of  best 
material,  Itnely  finished,  onumentation  it  rich  and  deep.  The  spoons  are  fully  guaranteed,  thoroughly  serviceable  for 
every  day  use,  if  desired,  and  will  last  for  years.  Do  not  6il  to  order  a  set.  The  spoons  will  please  you. 

flst'icd'tvsgc  A  set  of  these  spoons  wakes  aa  appropriate  aad  a  very 
Will  ISl.lIliaS  pleasinf  Christmas  gift,  cither  for  eaiUrcn  or  grown  (blks. 

HOW  TO  ORDER.  Bntiie  set  will  he  sent,  postpaid,  is  satin-Uasd  boa  fcr  gi.po  (to Canadian  points  $1.75). 

Remit  by  eiprew  or  posloSce  money  order  direct  to  Oneida  Cwmnnity,  Nincnt*  Palls,  N.  V. 

For  comfortable  travel  between  Chicago  and  Clevciaad,  BoAlo,  SC  Lonis,  New  York  aad  Boston  use  the  Lake 
Shore.  Itadbrds  the  most  complete  service.  Rontc  of  the  fast '*aolh  Coatnry  Limited.”  For  “Book  of 
Trains"  aad  information  about  travel  over  this  road  write  A.  J.  SMITH,  G.  F.  dk  T.  A.,  Clevciaad,  Ohio. 


To  anybody 
who  sends  us 
at  once  the 
names  of 
two  i 

leading  ^ 

dealers 
In  his  j 

town  i 

who  / 

do 

not  M 
aeU 


'if  sfmrpens  the  •atits' 


OR-  DEPARTMENT  STI»E 

The  Lateel  Game  Succeee. 

TR.Y  IT  FREE! 

Send  us  your  dealers'  names,  after  making  sure 
that  they  do  not  sell  COMPtTITION,  and  get  the  game 
by  return  mail.  If  you  like  it,  send  us  the  price 

k  FIFTY  CENTS 

If  not,  return  it  to  us.  We  make  this  offer  only 
to  introduce  the  new  game  Where  it  Is  lOt  SOld. 

■P  This  is  a  strikingly  original  game — full  of 
^  fun — quickly  learned.  Our  directions  tell 

just  how  to  play  it.  Each  pack  contains  107 
highly  enameled  cards  and  125  counters, 
j  The  cards  spell  the  names  of  different 
commodities,  such  as  soap,  lace,  etc., 
but  fire  sales,  bills,  checks,  insurance, 
etc.,  make  the  game  anything  but  a 
spelling  bee. 

Ask  yoar  leading  dealers  today  —  then  write  us. 


FLINCH  CARD  CO.*  132  Burdick  Street.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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SOnn  TO  TUB  KBUC.  Our  attention  has  heeii  called  to  several  dealers  who  are  selHiif  an  inferior  frame  for  the  TRIMPI.  No  TRIMPI  frame 
TRIMPI  on  two  ribs  of  the  frame  and  the  Itulh  niniier.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


PQPP  An  interesting  IliuBtrated  booklet,  **The  Life  of  the  Umbrella/*  including  photo 
I  IICC  **FlfiBt  men  to  cerry  umbrelle,**  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The 

Steel 
Fro.  me 

Defies  the 
Wind  nnd  the 
WecLther 

Only 
STEEL 
F rame  on  the 
market 


The  life  of  an  umbrella  depends  on  the 
stren^h  of  the  framework.  No  matter  if  the 
covering  is  the  finest,  costliest  silk  or  the  stout¬ 
est  cotton,  if  tht  ribs  art  not  proptriy  con* 
struotod  of  Best  Matoriai,  tha  disasters  por¬ 
trayed  above  may  ba  anticipated. 

If  you  would  have  an  umbrella  that  will 
stand  repeated  recoverings,  see  that  your  next 
framework  is  a 


marKei  jj  jj  nujjg  of  best  crucible  steel,  properly  tempered,  care- 

- fully  coated  to  prevent  corrosion.  A  hardened  rod  which 

Look  for  tKo  Nome  will  not  bend  or  break,  put  together  with  phosphor  bronze 
** **  Automatic  bulb  runner.  This  frame  is  giuranteed 

on  the  frsmo  **  ***  reputable  Umbrella  Manufacturers. 


Write  To-day  onthofrsmo  I  **  ***  reputable  Umbrella  Manufacturers. 

For  Booklet  - — — - '  Udl  hr  tfc.  TrXe-tUrfc  bIllbmm«,.you.n«{™chJS? 

V  yo  ■■akk  to  bay  aae  baa  yaar  toalcr  f«at  ai  Us  aaae  aat  wc  will  ice  yaa  are  cayflicL  Maaafactored  by 

NEWARK  RIVET  WORKS.  263  Lafayette  Street,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Railroad  Bonds 

in  $1000  denomination. 

These  bonds,  an  issue  of  $8,500,000  are  a 
first  and  closed  mortgage  on  all  the  property 
now  owned  and  hereafter  acquired  bj  the 
Toledo  Railwaj  &  Terminal  Company  (with 
the  exception  of  $160,000  Toledo  Riverside 


has  assumed.) 

The  Terminal  Companj  consists  of  a  belt 
lineentlrelj  encircling  Toledo,  connecting  with 
all  steam  ndlwajs  entering  the  cit/  and  of  a 
double  track  line  extending  from  the  outer  belt 
line  to  the  Companjr’s  own  central  freight  and 
passenger  station  in  the  heart  of  the  citj.  It 
also  includes  real  estate,  buildings,  dock  prop- 
ertj  and  rolling  stock.  The  Bonds  are 

unconditionally 

guaranteed 

bj  the 

Cincinnati*  Hamilton  £l  Dayton 
8l  Pere  Marciuette  Railroads 

which  the  Terminal  Companj  connects. 

Surplus  for  the  year  1908 : 

C.  H.  ft  D . $1,161,158 

Pere  Marquette . $1, <116,678 

Total,  $2,777,880 

The  surplus  of  both  roads  is  available  under 
the  miarantee  in  addition  to  the  earnings  of 
the  Terminal  Companj. 

Bonds  dated  Jnlj  1st,  1904,  maturing  Tulj  1st, 
1964.  Interest  pajable  January  and  Julj  1st 
at  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co., 
New  York. 

Having  sold  $8,000,000  of  the  above  bonds, 
we  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale  and  advance  in 
price,  the  remaining  $600,000  la  single  bonds 
or  In  quantity  at  108  and  Interest,  yielding 
4.85  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

Writ*  for  special  circular  giving 
full  detcriftion  of  tk*  froforty. 

Intoroot  at  fer  annum  allowed  on  deposits 
and  am  additional  for  annum  upon  fast  bal- 
ances,  if  depositors  elect  to  buy  bonds  of  us 
when  their  deposits  reach  a  suficient  amount. 

Our  booh  *‘Safo  Investments  yielding  yl  to 
6  per  cent."  gives  interesting  facts  about 
Railroad^  Municipal  and  Public  Service  Cor¬ 
poration  Bonds.  Sent  on  request. 


A  $500  LOT  FOR.  $50 


oil  iionn  snore  micnigmn,  mioway  uctwccii 

rrnwiiiK  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  of 
Manitowoc  and  Two  Rivers,  Wit.,  which  have  a 
comhiiied  population  of  25,000.  M.mitowoc  hat  the 
hiiest  liarlmr  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Plenty  of  work  in 
either  city;  too  lots  sold  in  past  90  days;  40  houses 
will  lie  erected  neat  spring.  Lots  will  then  be  worth 
Stoo  dollars  each.  You  can  now  buy  a  3ozi2o-foot  lot 
for  $50  on  payment  of  ts  down  and  |b  per  month  with¬ 
out  interest.  Electric  cars  pan  propertv  every  twenty 
minutes,  and  it  is  only  15  minutes’  ride  from  either 
city.  Write  to-day  for  plats. 

CHARLES  R.  DAVIS, 

Herman  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PARADOX  GAS  ENGINE 

natlng  gas.  Attach  the  engine  by  a  rubber  tube  to  an  ordinary 
gas  burner  and  light  the  gas.  Ctosts  less  than  three  cents  a  day 

to  run  It 

A  years,  t 

/  ln.l(mg,tln. 

1  wide.  Price 

paldSOoents 
extra.  Send 
forclrenlar. 


AUTO-SALESMAN 


A  Honey  Haker  In 
Vending  Hachlncs 

Made  of  steel,  attractive  enamel,  posi¬ 
tive  in  operation ;  in  fact  an  ideal,  per¬ 
fect  machine.  Sore  to  bring  you  great 
results  by  selling  the  largest  and  best 
penny  packages  on  the  market.  Semi 
for  free  samines. 

KOLA  PEPSIN  OUn 
IDEAL  HILK  CHOCOLATF 

Or  Made  to  Vend  Any  Specialty 

AddreM  with  stamped  envelope  for  prices,  etc 

KEYSTONE  MEG.  CO. 

LEBANON,  PA. 


Rudolph  Kleybolte  &  Co. 

New  York.  Cincinnati.  Chicago. 
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The  Greatest  Time  Saver 
Any  Man  Can  Buy 


And  It*  a  Free  to  YonWitb  Your  Name  on  It 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  atorv.  This  little  box  of  cards 
is  called  the  Perpetual  Reminder.  *'Worth  forty-seYen  piseon 
hjles,**  as  one  user  says,  and  any  number  of  note-lxwks.  Placed 
on  your  desk  it  is  a  receptacle  for  all  the  miscellaneous  matters — 
all  the  memoranda— now  scattered  about  the  office.  It  is  a  com* 
pleie  desk  and  pocket  card  system.  It  has  guide  cards  by  months 
and  days  and  a  auandij  of  6ne  heavy  linen  two  by  five  in^  record 
cards.  The  cards  are  in  an  ingenious  Ycllum  covered  board  box — 
tnaenioas  because  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  which  keeps  the 
TO-UAY  cards  always  to  the  front  and  the  guide  cards  always  in 
sight  On  the  front  m  the  handsome  box  is  your  name  embossed 
in  gold  letters.  The  other  fellows  in  the  office  will  soon  see  the  groat 
value  of  the  Perpetual  Reminder  and  they  might  ** borrow^  it  if  it 
weren't  fiir  y«iur  name  staring  them  in  the  face. 

The  way  to  get  the  Perpetual  Reminder  for  uothiag  is  through 
SYSTEM.  System  is  essential  to  business  success.  And  so  is  SYSTEM, 
the  magaaine.  It  tells  every  month  all 
the  new  business  tricks  that  save  time- 
all  the  little  office  wrinkles  that  save 
worry.  Through  SYSTEM  you  can  team 
all  that  anyone  can  possibly  tell  you 
about  system  and  business  methods. 
Two  bnndred  or  more  pages  monthly 
cramfnl  of  business  ideas  for  YOU.  The 
regular  reading  of  SYSTEM  will  solve 
your  business  perplexities— but  if  it  does 
not  SYSTEM  has  a  staS  of  experts— 
practical  business  men — who  will  answer 
yoor  questions  gladly  and  cheerfully  and 
promptly.  This  service  will  cost  yon  not 
one  single  penny — if  you  are  a  subscriber 
to  SYSTEM.  The  price  of  SYSTEM 
is  two  dollars  a  year.  It  Is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  to  any  alert  man  with 
his  eyas  on  the  mala  chaace. 

The  presideat  of  a  Urge  lumber  company  says :  **It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  business 
to  have  before  os  such  laformadoa  as  SYSTEM  give'. 

Onr  antire  office  system  has  been  made  up  from  sugges* 
tions  contained  In  vonr  publication.** 

Special  Offer  to  Everytxxly’s  Readers : 


We  said  the  Perpetnal  Reminder 
would  cost  yon  nothing.  Here  Is  the 
vsy.  Sena  us  two  dolmrs  fore  year's 
I  bscriptioa  to  SYSTEM  and  we  wtU 
send  y^  every  coct  prepaid,  a  Par* 
petuai  Remind^  with  your  aame  ia 
gold  oa  the  front.  Write  jronr  name 
sad  address  la  the  white  space  o|^ 
posite;  tear  out  this  advertisemeat 
and  nail  it  to  na.  Write  plaialy,  so  that 
will  make  no  mistake  In  setting 
your  name.  IncloM  the  money  and 
ve  will  enter  you  ns  n  subscriber— 
scad  you  an  expert  consultati  '  cer* 
Silicate  entitling  you  to  free  no  •— 
and  ship  you  toe  Reminder.  A. .  at 
once.  We  have  only  a  few  of  the  Re- 
mmdeTS  on  hand,  aaid  we  believe  they 
Will  be  snapped  up  in  a  burry.  ACi . 


Regular  DepurtnscaU  la 
RYhTKM 
Building  n  Sales  Force 
Organiilag  an  Advertising  De¬ 
partment 

OrganixiM  a  Facto^ 

Business  Corremwotfeace 
Credits  aad  Collections 
Talks  to  Siletmea 
Sjrstem  la  Banking 
System  ia  Shipping 
Systems  for  iIm  Retailer 
Real  Estate  aad  Insurance 
System  In  the  Professions 
Short-Cuts  that  Save 
The  Business  Man's  Review 
Successful  through  Ssrstem  (Bio¬ 
graphical) 

Answered  by  Experts 


THE  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

9>3  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


Frenzied  Finance 

The  foflowing  editorial  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  presents 
another  instance  of  finance  gone 
wrong.  There  are  other  kin(£  of 
Frenzied  Finance  than  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr,  Lawson.  ' 

WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 
A  young  couple,  after  living  along  for  nearly  a  year  at  the 
rate  of  Vjo  a  week  on  an  income  oT  $25.  reached  the 


where  a  sober,  serious,  hean-to-heart  talk  was  im^: 


place 
rative — 

a  situation  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  with  the  breakers  upon 
the  reefs  of  matrimonial  disaster  roaring  in  their  ears.  But 
they  remained  cool-headed  and  learned,  among  other 
things,  that  during  the  preceding  week  they  had  spent 
$3.15  on  just  nothing  at  all,  $7.40  by  paying  too  high  prices 
for  necessities  when  a  little  thought  and  care  would  have 
prevented  it,  $2.25  for  thinn  they  could  have  very  well 
done  withont,  $2  lor  which  they  could  not  account  at  all ; 
total,  $14.80.  They  bad  spent  in  ail  during  that  week  $34-50. 

Subtract  what  was  "fooled  away”  from  what  was  spent, 
and  you  have  $19.70 — that  is,  they  spent  for  value  received 
$5.30  less  than  their  income.  The  bint  In  this  incident  is  as 
valuable  to  the  single  as  to  the  mnrried. 

-S.  B.  Post,  Fob.  nth,  190k. 

The  problem  mentioned  above  is  not  a 
new  one.  Some  have  solved  it  happily, 
but  many  have  failed. 

This  old  question  confronted  the  author 
of  Woolson^s  Economy  Expense  Book.  He 
was  an  expert  accountant. 

He  could  solve  intricate  busi¬ 
ness  problems,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  this  had  a  solution. 

He  found  it  in  Woolson*s 
Economy  Expense  Book. 

This  book  points  out  ex¬ 
actly  for  what 


your  money.  It  furnishes  a  detailed  an¬ 
alysis  of  expenditures,'  yet  it  requires  no 
more  time  or  skill  than  an  ordinary  petty 
cash  account.  This  same  book  is  as  weU 
adapted  to  business  purposes  as  to  personal 
accounts. 

It  coat!  $1.50  per  copy.  Aak  'your  itadoDer 
or  send  $lj50  aod  wc  will  ship  it  to  you  all 
charges  prepaid.  If  you  are  oot  satisfied  wiA  ft 
fctum  within  5  days,  and  we  will  send  back 
your  money. 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE 
ATTACHED  COUPON,  FOR  A 
FREE  SAMPLE  PAGE.  THIS 


EXPLAINS  THE  SYSTEM 
THOROUGHLY. 

With  the  sample  page  tn 
win  send  our  catalog  of 
other  good  things. 

QEO.  LWOOLSONkCO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

PaMIsben  asd 

Bmlawi  Wwhidliifl  _ 

Address 


V  WeOLWMIACO. 

Bea  Haw,  Ceoo. 


CONN* 

Name. 
Address  .. 


^  Send  to  me  without 
cost  a  sample  page  of 
Woolsoa’t  Economy  Ex* 
^  pense  Book  together  widi 

Jour  catalog  of  other  good 

DgS. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


fnr  f'ACXQ  Komadfea  Ready  Access  Trunk  cosU 

1  k  1  O  no  more  than  other  trunks  bnt  saves  half  the  time 

M/a  mir/\ni>  and  trouble  of  packinar  and  nnpacklna:.  Simply  rais- 
IV U  MIIKIL  inar  cover  arives  free  entrance  to  every  tmrt  at  once 
Aiwa  mm  Hftina'  either  tray,  yet  both  can  be  removed 

St  wflL  Cannot  break  nor  aret  out  of  order;  no  extra  wejght  nor  loss  of 
room.  Patented  and  there  is  no  substitute.  HZ  C. 00  and 

At  Your  Dealer's  or  sent  direct  iP 3  upward 

Writ*  Department  K  tor  handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  describing  in  full  tk* 
_  «*  *»  M  tm  eleven  styles  of 

Romadka  Bros.  Co.  „  i 

Hsktra  NILWAUIEE 

The  factory  that  tor  sixty 
has  set  the  worldCs  stand- 
in  traveling 

m^^^^^^^eguipment,  C. 
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--’•'^Eam  Money  for  CHRISTMAS 

lyF  ANY  BOY  who  begins  now  can  earn  money  for  Christmas 
y  during  spare  hours  on  Friday  afternoons  and  Saturdays.  Tl.e 
work  is  easy.  No  money  required  to  begin.  We  provide  the 
entire  equipment,  including  our  booklet,  “  How  Boys  Make 
Money,”  describing  the  successful  methods  of  many  bright 
boys.  Write  to-day  and  we  will  send  ten  copies  of 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

These  are  to  be  sold  for  5  cents  each,  which  provides  capital  for  larger 
supply  the  following  week.  Some  boys  are  making  $15.00  a  week. 
You  can  do  the  same  —  all  depends  on  how  hard  you  work. 


erk  rkfi  in  extra  cash  prizes  each  month 

FOR  BOYS  WHO  DO  GOOD  WORK 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  579  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


fOMlTBIlfG  EimiSLT  KEW 


TRED-AIR  IP 


m  IMSIOE  THE  SHOE 

HEEL  CUSHIONS 


TRED-AIR  . 


HEEL  CUSHION  / 


Write  at  oocc 
for  (wt  Booklet 


are  the  best  medicine  on  earth  for 

swollen,  sore  fedHVand  for  aching  limbs 
resulting  from  the  constant  thump,  thump  on 
hard  floors  or  flinty  pavements. 

A  boon  for  the  teacher,  ckrk,  or  business  nuin  who 
is  compelled  to  spend  much  time  on  his  feet.  A  de¬ 
light  to  any  one  who  walks,  either  from  necessity  or 
for  pleasure. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  the  ordinary  man  or  woman 
covers  many  miles.  With  each  step  the  spine  receives 
a  jar.  This  series  of  jars  soon  has  its  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system — and  headaches,  brain  fag  and  general 
bodily  fatigue  are  the  resulL 

Tred-Air  Heel  Cushions  never  fail  to  give  relief. 

They  are  light,  pneumatic  cushions  which  you  can 
slip  directly  under  the  heel— the  shoe.  Easily 
changed  from  one  pair  of  shoes  to  another.  The  air 
cells  absorb  the  jar  and  relieve  the  strain  of  walking. 
Recommended  by  physicians  and  chiropodists. 

Eor  sale  at  all  flrst-claaa  ahoe  dealers,  druKKlsts  and 
dealers  In  sunrical  instrvunents.  Sent  by  maU,  post¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  85  cents.  State  sise  of  shoe  in 
ordering. 


TRED-AIR 
nEEL  CUSHION 


TRKD-AIR.  RVBBCR  H£C1^ 

Made  of  best  Para  rubber,  honey-combed  with  air 
cells,  more  springy  and  lighter  than  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  solid  rubber  heel.  Patent  fabric  in  the  tread 
prevents  slipping.  No  holes  to  track  dirt.  36c. 
per  pair. 


ADDRESS  DEPARTMENT  B 

TREDAIR  RUBBER  CX>. 

105  Summer  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  menlioii  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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f  WORK  LJKR  A  RBIPEATINQ  RTPLE 

POled  with  fine  points  of  beet  quality  lead— BLACK  (medinm  or  bard)  and  IWDPlJBUi 
enonKta  leads  accompany  each  pencil  to  fill  it  3  timea  When  a  lead  wears  or  breaks^JUST 
PRISK  TUB  TOP  and  without  dirt  or  delay  it  is  replaced  with  a  new  FIRM  SHARf 
POIKT.  GUARANTBBD  a  year. 

PBNaL  AND  S3  LEADS  9^^ 

▲T  DBAuats'  on  sssT  POSTPAID  oa  ascaiPT 

PENCIL  Booklet  PRES — Ask  for  Edition  aS  Write  for  Arent’s  Proposition  Ci 

AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  COMPANY 

73  EAST  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


'  IS  NrwicaT  A>»  Bf  ai 

V  People  carry  It  whenever 
I  carried  a  purse  before.  N< 
metal  frame,  no  stiff, 
balky  sea  ms.  no  strap  or 
lork ;  Is  flat,  soft, and  pile 
,  Me,  and  as  safe  as  thouiri' 

paoloeked.  No  srrap- 

Iralker 

Ceaiervrbut  built 
the  Pineal 

stitched  with 
No.iorMeB't)No.s(Woaies  t. 
’tSf  Price  of  eithar  aaly  tSa.  Is  Os 
F  ^ ,  Blaod  or  Bta^  Cruise  Seal 

sUa,  $f'.*  Morocco,  joc.  BasatUbl  Batai  I.ratker,  aar  ioitUls.  see. 
The  same.  Imrse  sice,  with  sdditloesi  pocket,  $i.  Soli  every  where 
Srai  pSUpM  ao  raarlpl  af  prWe.  . 

coMsountTiD  nnsB  arti.  ca.,  n  “ — ■ — ~  ivtasfivM.  iMe 


A  deliKlitrully  templine  sweet-meat  made  of  S 
the  iiurest  and  most  pHUtable  insTcdieiits.  Its  1 
crisp,  snappy  consistency  .will  conserve  to  easy  I 
diKCStion.  It  has  a  most  pleasine,  flavor  with  an  ' 
Ctirliaii'itig  aroma  which  constantly  invites  you  to 

gK  taste  of  this  delicious  confection,  and 

“  One  tJMite  InsUss  enether.** 

Now  Wrinkle  is  the  favorite  con¬ 
fection  for  parties,  entertainments, 
social  gatherings,  and  in  -homes 
where  a  pure,  healthful  candy  is  de¬ 
sired  by  youiiff  and  old.  , 

/^pr  sale  by  leading  stores 
in  all  cities. 

If  your  flealer  hasn’t  it  send  os 
hlw  name  and  address  together 
with  4e.  In  stamp*  and  we  will 
send  yoa  a-  generonn  mmids,  - 

Or,  better  still,  m-UI  ns  40e.  and  we 
will  deliver  you  a  one-pound  box  by 
mall,  or  threo  pounds  for  $1.00  d» 


Nothlaf  can  be  more  epprofKUtr  lor  •  retetive  or  deer  Meed  thee  » 


with  jroer  photo  on  one  side  end  thefr  name,  address,  society  emblems, 
etc.,  oe  otner  side  beneath  traaspareat  Indestructible  haadlcs 
‘Caaraoteed  bam- Reality  raaor  steel  sad  warraatetL  Yoea 

BM>Bey  refunded  if  dissatisied  with  jrour  p  rchase. 

Style  ii8  (like  cat).  3^  lacbm  lone,  s  blades.  Si.soc  3  blades,  $s.<0b 

Agomts  Cam  $7B  to  $2BO  a  Month 

Seed  t<eBt  stamp  for  catalogue  **  Koea  Kuttiag  Truths  **  aao  om 
great  special  offer  to  agents.  EscIasiTe  territory  aad  liberal  coca 
missioB.  Big  profits.  Write  quickly  for  terms. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  10  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O 


READY  MONEY  PURSE  for  60c 


postage.  We  will  one 

our  Dark  Maroon  Leather  (Calf 
FinUh  Kip)  Combination  Coin 
and  Currency  Case,  No. 

Three  pockets  for  Bills,  Coin, 
Checks.  Handy  for  or 

Trousers  Pocket.  Retails  for  $1. 

i  "  Will  refund  ^oney  if  not  satisfac¬ 

tory.  ^Thousands  an  carrying  the^CfUjM,  both^mM  and  women. 

*  lim.  M  m»  Hm  m  ritlM'l.'rwM  Iwi;  15c.  extra :  Iwo  Unci,  «c,*,Thla  oka  la  open  to  anyone  to 
sdvei^y  oi»f>u>iqem  aad  Jo^atali»gue  of  SpeciaftimUlustrated  direct  from  the  goods 


of  SpeciaftimUlttstrated  direct  from  the  goods 

^63'DeafD(^'SU  Cbicago.  U.SX 


Black  Seal  Grain  Card  Case, 
lined  with  English  Calf,  aa- 
other  of  our  big  sellers,  same 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magaiinr  when  you  write  to  adTertisert. 
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^  —  ITS  RECORD  HAS 

|\#  F  NEVER  BEEN 

TVpeHTite? 


Catalo^at 

Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

150  Wdbash  Ave..  Chicago 

Principal  foreign  office,  London,  England.  ^ 

P,  S.  We  have  been  appointed  by  R.  G,  Ponsonby  Carew-J^^^g 
Pole  as  his  official  representative  in  the  United  States  withV^^H 
to  issue  certificates  of  exalted  rank.  Address  all  communications  to  The 
ipartment,  150  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicaga 


authoril 
Genealogical  1 


The  Expert's  Opinion^ 


BARNEY 


[MARINE  GAS  ENGINESI 


BERRY 

SKATES 


POWER.  FOR.  YOUR  BOAT 

Smallky  marine  engioes  are  recognized  as  standard  the  world 
over.  A  wise  mao  will  not  attempt  to  save  a  few  dollars  by  purchasing 
questionable  goods.  Our  machiue  Is  worth  far  more  to  you  than  we 
ask  you  to  pay.  You  get  absolute  ^tisfaction  and  the  ^nefit  of  the 
latest  /rat  tt’ea/  improvements— not  fads.  You  gel  the  benefit  of  our 
;loii^  experience  in  building  marine  gas  engines  exclusively.  A^^u 
liave^Hb  satisbetioo  of.knowing  that, you  are  doling* with* responsi¬ 
ble  parties,  whose  guarantee  means  something,  SMALLEY  engines 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  roost  scientifically  .constructed, 
most  handsomely  designed  antfinished  engines  on \he  market,  v 


A  portal  request  brings  k  to  you,  .  Our  Skates  'are 
sold  evetywhem.  If  your  dealer  bas  not  dte  style 
you  want,  we  will  sell  «tect 

BARNEY  &  BERRY)  gpifiltop^^'i^ss. 


M  &  M  PORTABLE  HOUSES 


Sonuner  Cottages  .  Automobile  Hoatea 
Children’s  Play  Boases 
Hanters’  Cabins  Photograph  Galleries,  etc. 

Made  by  automatic  machinery  where  the  wood 
xmws.  Better  built  and  better  looking  than  you  can 
have  conatructed  at  home  and  at  much  leae  cost. 

W ind  and  water  tight.  Artistic  in  design.  Constructed 
on  the  Unit  Syttem.  (Panels  Intercmuigeable.) 

Houses  Bhlpped  complete  in  every  detail.  Can  be 
rrected  and'  ready  for.oocupancy  from  6  to  M  hours 
after  arrival  at  destination,  according  to  slse  of 
houn. 

^  Ho  KmUm  Ho  Afrlfcnn 
Ho  Omrpomtooo  Ho  Woooy 

Everything  Ota  Anyone  can  erect  them. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Write  to.day  for  catalogue.  Tell  us  what  you  want 
snd  we  will  ^ve  you  a  delivered  price  on  it  at  once. 

NBRSHON  *  MORIXY  CO. 

611  Breartway  Sagitiaw.  Mloh. 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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W^ENNEN’S 


It  the  only  device  in  the  world  that  qalckly 

Develops  tKe  I^e^Si 

To^vrAKyproportiontwdjIoW/tnuMMf  rxrrrur.  Ill 
briqn  health,  yrace  and  beauty  to  the  entire  body. 

Its  ir<t>ralioat  ttlaalata  drcuUtiaa. 
lilt  vv  It  replaces  fat  with  finn.  tpviagy  mtttclct. 

Mini/  F  Itcaa  be  adjusted  tohdpyMsrparticularcate. 
Tyllj  a  It  develops  Indlvldisal  mus- 

because  U*tiie^“eterdse  that  tait 


Tooth  Powder 

The  Introduction  ot  an  oxygen 
k.'^entlfrice  marks  an  era  in  dental 
science.  Tht.  medical  and  den* 
L'  . .  tal  professions  have  been  quick 

to  see  the  value  of  a  dentifrice 
which,  by  liberating  oxygen, 
would  not  only  cleanse  the  teeth 
but  sterilize  the  whole  mouth, 
thus  preventing  both  dental  de- 
cay  and  the  development  of 
those  infectious  germs  which 
I  ncubate  in  the  mouth.  CALOX 
Is  the  only  dentifrice  which  will 
do  this  work  without  harm  to  the 
I  ,  teeth  or  softtissues.  It  contains 

U  nature's  purifier — active  oxygen 

•  •which  is  death  to  bacteria  and 
.  a  disit  fectant  and  deodorizer  of 

/decaying  food  particles.  By  virtue  of  the  oxygen  it 
oontains.CALOX  cleansei  and  whitens  the  teetn.re* 
moves  deposits  from  tongue  and  mucous  surfaces 
and  leaves  the  mouth  in  perfect  hygienic  condition. 

In  wetal  bottlw  with  sew  patent  tep;  eperated 
by  ene  hand.  Prlw  ay  cents. 

Endorsed  fy  the  Dental  and  Medical  Pre^skms. 

Ask  your  druggist  about  it. 

Send  fer  free  booklet.  The  Care  of  the  Teeth  and  Month. 

sMcnssoH  a  KOBBns.  91  mitoa  st.,  s.  r  4 


»wu.^  a  bi«." - 

ITS  r»El*  APlXAMIBEtoIoveri*''^ 
ofifulf,  tctiQU.  bathing  and  all  nlio  suffer  einbarassmest  be-] 
cause  ofuodereluped  Umbs.  It  corrects  l>ow>leg«,knock-kaaaae  I 
toeing*in .  weak  kiiees  and  ankles,  and  flat  feet.  hUfsflnalMy 
Mon  until  Dec.,  handfoaiely  ni(^<»le(l.  includinir  anatnmlcai 
charts  and  diagrams.  0Spr«pald.  Illustrated  booklet  fVea. 
^>l>t»E,«oUar  A  Oa.,Poft»  mialaUa  tt,,  Ohlcago.  m.  I 


INDIAN  BLANKETS 


$6.00  Express  prepaid 

Fifty  uew  patterns  from  best  Indian  designs.  Handsome: 
better  color  balance,  and  more  serviceable  than  moat  of  th< 
stxalled'  Navajo  blankets.  Splendid  for  couch  covers,  stum 
ber  robes  and  lap  robes,  cozy  comers,  etc.  Colored  cntalogii' 

**  O  **  ffwe  nn  i  Mu^mt 


6 ”  free  on  lequest. 

AMERICAN  IN1IAN  BLANnET  MILLS.  JackionvIlU.  HUnols 


Bachelors  will  welcome  the  “Loculi' 
Loop'*  Trousers  Hanger  cure  for  big)i: 
knees — makes  the  siouchiest  trousei 
look  tike  new.  Practical,  light,  and  p»i  i 
able.  Price,  f'KI  delivered  anywneir 
Agents  wanted. 

STIUTHEtS  NOVELTY  CO. 

61  Liberty  St..  Struthers.  Ohl< 


Walcy’s  Dewdrop 

A 

If,  after  a  fair  trial,  Walcy’s  Dewdrop 

Soap  and  Complexion  Cream  do  not 
do  ail  we  reconunend  them  to  do,  keep 
the  complexion  soft  and  vdvety  and 
prevent  wrinkles  and  skin  eruptions, 
your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Soap,  per  box  of  3  cakes,  50c. 

Oeam,  per  jar,  postpaid,  50c. 

\  i 

WALCY  &  CO. 

,  1 

703  So.  52d  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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IT  was  just  two  years  ago  that  I  introduced  the 
Shivers’  Panetela  Cigar.  On  every  box  that 
_  has  been  made  these  words  have  appeared 
on  the  flap  label,  where  they  were  bound  to  be  seen 
and  read  by  anyone  opening  the  box  : 

"GUARANTEE 

“  We  guarantee  that  Shivers’  Panetela  Cigars  are 
clean,  clear,  selected,  long  Havana  filler,  and  selected 
Sumatra  wrapper. — Herbert  D.  Shivers,  Inc.” 

Were  this  not  true  would  I  not 
be  branding  myself  a  liar  on  every 
box  of  cigars  that  I  sell  ? 

The  success  of  these  cigars  has 
been  beyond  expectation  or  even 
hope. 


EGYPT 

TORKEY  GREECE 

the  NILE  iMaiBUI  holyland 

S.:' Una  January  aB,Febniary  18,Api1l  M;  many  Spring 
anU  summer  Toura  to  Mediterranean,  Northera  ud  Coi^ 
tril  Europe,  and  British  Ulee.  Hundreds  of  delight 
pa'  rons  oondnoted  daring  past  X  years  hare  appreciated 
t'li  unlane  serrtoe  of  our  small,  select  parties. 

71I4KEL  ntCF  mom  oare 

If  vott  wUh  the  fuUeet  enjoyment  from  your  next  trip 


abi  ad.  write  for  niuctreted 


ARE  YOU  SCRIBBLING  YET? 


Don't'  Hand-written  correspondence  receives  no  consider 
ation  Irom  up-to-date  business  men. 


Own  an  AMERICAN  $10  TYPEWRITER 


on  ea'-\  payments.  It  is  the  only  practical  low  priced  machine 
whicl.  pi  oduces  perfect  workand  at  a  speed  greater  than  the  pen. 


Our  AMERICAN  $50  TYPEWRITER 


Model  No.  7,  is  a  standard  machine  which  excels  the  high- 
prkrd  macbina  in  simplicity  and  equals  them  in  efficiency. 

It  will  pay  you  to  test  the  American  before  buying  a  higher- 
priced  machine. 

Send  for  easy-payment  plan  and  catalogue  which  explains 
the  ■'  American  Way.” 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Incorporated  1893 
Hi  Broadway,  New  York 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES-.FILMS 
Iris  STEREOPTICONS-VIEWS 

7°^^  contemplate  going 
Ik  public  entertainment 

business,  write  for  catalo^e 
No.  3,  which  gives  detailed 
information  and  prices  ot 
CW  Moving  Picture  Machines, 

Films,  Stereopticons,  and 
Views.  We  offer  dependable 
m  apparatus  and  views  onlv ; 

■  second-hand  goods  tor 

■  sale.  Responsible  parties 
S  V  i'  using  our  machines  can  rent  moving  picture 

films  for  one  night  or  one  week. 

Kleine  Optical  Co.  **  8».,  Chicago,  lu. 


ONE  HUNDRED 


copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writing 
can  be  easily  made  on  a 

Lawtoa  Simplex  Prtater. 

'No  washing.  No  wetting  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  simples 
of  work.  Agents  wanted. 

se  Tmm  lit  set,  Kew  Terk. 
M  DMAacaStMLOUMgs. 


Shivers' 
PMiielela 
EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


IS  WORTH  READING 

III  I  H  It  shows  you  the  road  to  success 

RIGAN  Sample  Copy  Froo 

iMrn  It  prevents  bad  investments, 

mdl  h  lads  you  to  good  invatmeuts. 

north  AMERICAN  MINBR 
Dept.  91 — 39i  Broadway,  New  York 


V  Giving  Moving  Piotuie  Vime  me  it  you  smoke. 

I^V/lNt»X  Fmtertainments.  _ _ _ 

Free  Catalogue  No.  1.  HERBERT  D.  . 

EUGENE  CLINE  &  CO.  no6  Filbert  Street 

Hh  Street.  New  City 

Please  mention  Everybody'*  Jfagazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Hood’s  Tooth  Powder 


Cleanses  the  teeth,  hardens  the  gums,  neutralizes  all  acid  secretions 
of  the  mouth,  prevents  dental  decay  and  sweetens  the  breath. 

L^arok  aoTrLK,  2B  Cts.  FREE  C.  I.  HOOD  CO., 

Mammoth  bottle.  60  Cts.  SAMPLE.  1-OWEl.l.,  MASS. 


Sadwt  Ttlcam  Pufflt th*  MSet  MM  nflSMi.  DeUgM 

MUne  or  shaving.  The  delicmtely  ftcentcd jMir«“alr-flaot"  1 
cotetes  tlima  tmt  mA  SMtiRi  Ttali  diuribuwr  I 

dvmBif.and  tniwitta  Itcu  anpRltaB,  Itaur 
iyiDf  oOooM  powder  over  tbe  dressing  ta^le  or  clodiini 
cover  to  wsde  of  cluunoto,  white  kid  or  silk,  benutifully  hsiid* 
end  to,  in  ndditioa  to  Its  pnctkel  velie  M  4  ftMt  nl 


^/GLYCERINE  50A^ 

~  Its  parity  is  absolute  ;  its  perfume  J 
unequalled.  Transparent  as^^ 
crystal;  fragrant  as  flowers.  ^ 
MsDiifsetiired  by  ■ 

FERD.  MULHENS,  CologM  a/R,  Gwawny 
V.  8.  AsanU 

MULHENS  A  KROPFF 


A  Mott  Approprlatt  Xmss  or  Birthday  GHL 

Ahray*  ready  for  use.  Eaiy  to  carry— InraliiaWe  for  ladiea  vhea 
ahopfitBK  or  trarellns.  Tm  Mat  atlHat  tat  aaf  HatU.  It  a 
ihapM  like  lie  palm  ofthe  haad.  beiny  ut  aereral  thickneuct  of  toA 
aiaterial.  tiled  .rlUiyanMcUaMearavaMaa.  Atibboaatiapacniai 
the  upper  side  of  Uie  puff  makes  tt  cssy  to  slip  the  band  thru  wliea 
lo  use.  Infinitely  superior  to  the  old  style  tin  esn  or  bos.  Oaaast 
tasMals  tbs  amst  sMsUlts  sUa._JUn  BAOUT  tALOUU  PUFF 
OUTLASTS  TBUI  BOXIS  OF  OTm  FOWSIM.  Sold  by  deal- 
ets  everywhere.  atourl>o<>th  In  the  Palace  of  Manufacturers,  Bazaar 
*1,  World's  Fair,  or  poatpaM  SSc.  Actlrc  asenis  sraated  ererysrberc. 

TALOUM  prrr  ro..  uapt.  t .  abbetii.le,x.o. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Mfra. 


(Corn  Kaaor  ready  tor  use) 


STAR  SAFETY  CORN  RAZOR 


Manufactuied  by  Kampfe  Broa.  (manufacturen  of  the  original  and  only 
Safety  Razor  of  merit).  . 

RE  YUrU  OWN  CIliKOI'ODIST 

No  skill  required  la  using  this  com  razor.  It  is  SIMPLE.  SAFE,  and 
SURE,  and  will  do  its  work  quickly,  relieving  the  sufferer  at  once.  1  hs 
diiections  which  are  sent  with  every  Safety  Com  Rszor  give  clear  insti..c. 
tions  as  to  its  use. 

Plesie  note  illustratioas  carefully.  They  will  give  you  some  idea  of  i^ia 
wonderful  iarentian,  which  will  abaolutely  remore  ANY  CORN,  no  mat.n 
how  hard  it  may  be,  without  cutting  the  ftwt.  Price.  pl.SO. 

Full  descripare  drculaz  aiailed  on  request.  -  .  . 

KAHPEE  BROS.,  S-IS  Meade  SI.,  Meir  Tark 

f  AMr  rfArr  ederrrfiriwrtif  ^ Kamfft  fi’ 
SritX  SAFETY  KAZOR  iH  thU  tHagaxvit.) 


is  s  blessing  indeed  to  the  woman 
with  red.  rouRbened  skin,  to  whom 
I  a  d^collett  yowti  it  impossibltk 


'  M  soothes,  freshens,  and  makes  the 
#  skin  smooth  and  velvety,  brinftinR 
clearness  to  face,  neck,  and  arma. 
Genuine  Lablache  has  the  siguature 
of  Ben.  Levy  in  red  acroM  label  of  box. 
Acet^  MO  otktr.  Flesh, white,  pink,  cream,  yoc.  abox. 
Druggists  or  by  mail. 

BEN.  LEVY  A  CO.,  Dept.  5.  lag  Klngstoo  5«.,  Bostso 


M 

J 
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c,-\0V£^ 

^  ANB  ^ 


The  "Garland**  is  pre-eminent  in  every  point  of  material,  wor  ■.  .n- 
ship,  strength,  beauty,  service,  convenience,  economy  of  fuel.  But  one 
quality,  and  that  the  l^t.  Sold  by  first  class  dealers  everywhere. 

The  "Oarlaad**  Oaa  Baaia  Baa  No  E«aal. 

Banafaatared  onlr  by  Tko  MichMaa  Stovo  Coipaay  Detroit  CbiMCO 
Makm  of  Storm  And  Bobcm  ib  tbe  World. 
torjmk  ri  b—atthil 


The  Original  ^ 
Swiss  Milk 

Chocolate 

Santa  Claris’  Best  Gift 


and  one  -that  deli^hl^ 
enJerybodv* 

IRRESISTIBLY  DELICIOUS 
WHOLESOME 
OLs'BreaLd  OLnd  Butter. 

TBE  OEIGIHAL — Other  Brandt  arr  ImUatloni. 
f  LAMONT,  CORLISS  A  CO., /ia>ortrrr.  , 
78  Hudson  Street, 

VL  NEW  YORK. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Quartered  church  oak*  sum 
line«t.  ieaileil  gla»  doova* 
In  all  dull  finithca* 


Shop  of  the  Crashers 
Fcirrviture 

Oiifniul,  beautiful,  particularly  suited  to  everyday  home  use.  Effective 
developments  of  the  Mission  idea  in  hall  clocks,  desks,  ceilarettes,  smoker's 
and  medicine  cabinets,  tabourettes,  umbrella  stands,  hat  racks,  and  the 
like— over  a  hundred  designs,  simple  and  elaborate.  Made  in  quart  red 
oak ;  all  dull  finishes.  Varying  prices— $5  to  $200. 

BUY  OF  YOUR  DEALER.  M  possible;  Uekfemu 

If  he  hasn’t  them  order  direct  from  us  Stepoiu.* 


Sire:  Height*  38 
in.;  Width*  22  iB4 
I>cotb.  8  in. 


Freiicht  prepHid  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  points 
west  equalized.  We’ll  send  you  Crafter  Furniture 

Write  for  catalofoe.  Illustrated  with  Slxmof  the  Craft- 
ers  work.  Full  of  beauiilul  and  useful  Dome  things. 

THE  SHOP  OP  THE  GRAFTERS,  674  West  4th  St 

(Ths  Oscar  Onkbn  Co.*  So)«  Ownets.)  Clnclnnttl*  Ohit 


L4ck  for  ikU  *t«r4 
Shop  of  Uic 

teaecflSy 

•»  oouk  fit  C. 


COLD  FEET 

are  banished.  Warm  feet  Induce  sleep.  The  most  coni 
fortable  thing  you  ever  put  foot  Into  ts 


TWO  PAIRS  FOR  25C.-POSTPAIO. 
Different  tixee  if  desired.  Fur  men,  women,  and  children 
McPARLAII  MILLS,  64  Harvey  At.,  Amsterdam,  H.  T. 


GREAT  BARGAIN 

'"human 

HAIR 

Extra 

abtolutcly 

r  perfect. 

nuest  quality  and  to 
match  any  ordiii  ry 
tbade.  at  the  following  apccial  prices: 
t  as.,  ts  In*.  SI.Mt  SH  **  fS.SKt  tM 
M  In.,  I  UflilwHfM  Wavy  SwHeli,  | 
Pari*  t— tharwelf^  SiomlataSwllali  %  St  In.  lone* 
—tnral  wavy,  $4.M  t  Raiarml  tXirly  ^mpailit  >r, 
alway*  «ariy  aad  ready  ta  wnar,  #t*M. 

Send  sample  of  your  hair  and  describe  artirle 
vou  waat.  /fV  art//  umi  ^rtpmid  on  Mppru«.tL 
If  you  had  It  perfectly  satisfactory  and  a  bart:  iia 
mm/ the  amouBL  If  not  return  to  us. 

Rare,peculiar*and  gray  shades  are  a  little  ni<  ^re 
expensive;  write  for  estimate.C^  our  large  iliuir 
trated  catalog  of  the  latest  styles  of  hair  goi'-is. 

PAMB  PABMIOR  CO. 

•epl.  7lt  IBS  Bute  BtreH,  i'hkara 


A  Christmas  Present 

u  well  m*  m  necessity  for  the  traveler,  THE  BEST  TRU'  K. 
This  Ulustraies  what  comfort,  convenicace. 

.  economy  and  |oy  yon  can  get  from  the 

Vf]  Mendel  Wardrobe  Trunk 

This  trunk  is  a  oomplete  Lawlles’  Maid,  once  packed  re¬ 
quires  DO  more  packing,  however  long  the  trip.  It  is,  in 
tact,  a  wardrobe  lacked  for  travel.  The  outside  finish  is 
pegamoid  covering  and  best  ranbide  binding;  nolisbed  brassed  trimming 
and  finest  Yale  look.  Our  No.  S  ladies  trunk.  lK.00.  Our  wardrobe  trunk 
made  for  men's  use  is  simply  superb.  Thoae  who  have  used  them  would  not 
take  tl.OOO  and  be  without  one.  They  are  built  tor  durability,  oonvenience 
and  appearance  and  are  ttaeacmt  of  trunk  exoellenoe,  the  result  of  90  years 
ezperlenoe.  Na  1,  men’s  aise  •75.00.  Send  tor  our  booklet. 

MENDEL  &  COMPANY*  .  121  WKST  pearl  street,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
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jr  Buy  Your  Boy  ' 
A  **King*’  for  Xmas 

Nothing  will  i(tve  him  lo  much  gen¬ 
uine  pleMure.  Tralna  hU  eye,  aerelopR 
muscle  control,  and  stimulates  lore  for 
healthy,  manly  sport. 

Oet  yonr  boy  a  **  King  ”  and  he’ll  be 
<*  happy  as  a  King.” 

A  gun-llke  Oun— a  safe,  strong,  seen* 
ratesb'wter.  Black  walnut  stock,  pistol 
grip,  steel  barrel,  handsomely  nickeled 
and  polished.  Shoots  B  B  shot  or  darts. 
The  best  Air  Rifle  In  the  world,  made  In 
the  largest  Air  Rifle  factory  In  the  world 
Prlrsi  Single  Shot,  $1  00 
rrn,e,  p^ieaHne-  .  $|.2« 

From  deileis  or  prepaid  direct  from  factory  on 
receipt  ol  price.  Ark  for  catalogue. 

THE  NAIKHAN  All  IIFLE  CO. 

Plymouth,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Copyrighted  1904  by  Colliers  Weekly. 
Photographed  at  Liao-Yang  by  James  W.  Hare,  srith  a 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Lens. 

Japanese  officers  viewing  the  battle  through 

Bausch  4  Lomb'Zeiss 

Binocular 
0 1  E/KEfU  Field  Glasses 

STEREO  Field  Glasses  are  used  by  the  armies  and 
navies  gf  all  the  Great  Nations  because  they  are  the 
best  Field  Glass  made. 

Everyone  who  travels,  sails,  hunts  or  lives  where 
there  is  an  extended  view  should  have  a  STEREO. 
It  is  the  sixth  sense  that  brings  the  out-of-reach  into 
easy  view.  STEREO  has  immense  power,  size  of 
field  and  Stereosc^ic  relief  in  the  image. 

Get  our  STEREO  Booklet  free  for  the  asking. 

Bausch  4  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Now  Ttrlu  ROCHESTEB.  N.  T.  Boolon.  Chicago. 

Also  Catalog  of  Photo  LenseSy  Microscopes,  Laboratory  Suppllea 


mCr 


ROCHESTER'' 


FOB  and  SKIRT  LIFTER 


0/S7  Thousand  China  DecO' 
rators  in  the  United  States. 

23,000 

are  numbered  amonsr  our  resrutar  eustotu^re 


**sfiooK:* 

The  ^ebu  T>omino  Card  Came 

Something  new  and  intensely  interesting.  All 
the  rage  for  social  parties.  Great  fun  for  two 
or  two  hundred ;  can  be  played  progressively. 
Price,  postpaid,  2£c.  Have  a"  Snook  ”  party 
at  your  house.  All  Domino  games  can  also 
be  played  with  these  cards.  If  not  for  sale  at 
your  dealen.’  order  direct. 

Uonard  Mfg.  a 


CCKCTtttf  'VTAbMltfa  .CAMA. 
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pipe  Organ 

For  Church  and  Home 

Modern  in  every  detail.  Ui 
equaled  in  volumeand  quality 
of  tone.  Illustration  is  of  our 

Style  C.  $750 

Emjt  PH j  meats  If  4e«lre4 

Size,  tz  ft.  6  ill.  high,  7  ft.  6 
ill.  wide,  5  fl.  6  in.  deep. 

Special  designs  for  Church 
Organs  submitted  free  of 
charge. 

Send  for  free  illustrated 
Booklet  Ei3.  showing  other 
styles  and  sizes. 


VKRNEY  FIFE  ORGAN  CO.,  aasiia  till,  la.,  CJi.A 


filoves 

for  your 

Xmas 
Gifts 

Reindeer  ilocha  and  Cape  Kid  hi  hq 
Qloves  for  flen  and  Women, 

Made  from  finest  quality  imported  stock.  Table  cut — 
pique  or  outseam  style — Milanese  silk  lined — perfect-fitting 
— perfKtly  made.  Every  pair  guaranteed.  Made  in  our 
own  fiictory.  Our  way  of  selling  “  From  Hide  to  Hand  ’* 
uves  you  two  profits.  Illustrated  catalogue  fiee.  Dept  M. 

Deerskin  Glove  Co.,  Y.rtt 


An  Ideal  Gift 
GLOGAU’S 
Alcohol-Gas  Stove 

$1.00  Express  Paid 

Can  do  everything  a  gas  stove 
does.  Indispensable  for  nursery, 
sick  room,  chafing  dish,  shav¬ 
ing;  lor  tourists,  boarders,  curl¬ 
ing  iron,  or  wherever  gas 
is  not  available  or  desirable. 
Vaporizes  alcohol  into  gas, 
increasing  Its  etHclency  8  times.  Portable,  weighs  but  8  oz. 
Consumes  but  2  cents’  worth  of  alcohol  an  hour.  Will 
boil  quart  of  water  in  9  minutes.  Smokeless  and  odorless. 
Reservoir  holds  half  a  pint.  Uses  either  wood  or  grain 
alcohol.  Simple;  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Safe:  will  sustain 
weighty  of  too  lbs.  Non-ezploeivc.  Solid  S(>un  Brass  and 
Set 


FOOTLIGHTS 


THC  STAGE  MAGAZINE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  WANTED  IN  EACH 
TOWN  AND  CITY  IN  AMERICA  a 

L  StNO  TtM  CtNTft  roa  SAHSU  COPY,  k 

H  wain.  iMMtouxrtLY  m 


^TWNALTHEATOICAI  OCHANOE 


CC|  C'Filiiag  Fountain 
OLLr4;ieaning  I  PEN. 

The  STAMDAGO  It  mmm  high  frmd^ 
lin  <lropper->lle taking aperiledeea 
■III  ecrew  lolnW-Me  tmeered  flneert 
n  1 1  (wittea  rabber--ll«Talveorpltt4>a  ' 
II  awkward hamp-  "llecoaipllcAtioa, 

I  OCy  rC  Acenta  wanted 

H U LR  V  0  ^  ODOocapled  territorj. 


You  Can  Sell  Ten  of  These  Name  Plates  Every  Day 

— tad  make  a  comfortable  liviog  right  in  your  own  neighborhood.  Anyone  can 
tell  the  Guaranty  Name  PUfe  for  trout  doors.  Just  showing  it  makes  a  customer. 
Frame  is  handsome  aluminum.  Any  name  set  in  a  minute.  Plate  quickly  put  iu 
place  with  oocket  screw  driver.  Wherever  there's  a  bouse  there's  a  sale.  Write 
for  particulars.  Plain  frame  with  name.  $i.oo:  embossed,  ^1.15;  hand  engraved 
(see  tllustra*ion).  $1.50.  Set  with  any  name  and  seut  postpM  on  receipt  of  price. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 


GUARAimr  rUTE  works. 


103  Pembokz  Bkck,  Haacbestcr,  R.  H. 
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bowl  cao  be  lifted  oat  and  pipe  cleaned  while 
around  bowl  before  entering  stem,  thus  burning 


return 


PoAfibie 
Only 
With  the 


satisfactoiT  return 


ILLIJSTBAT.  O  OATALOGCK  FKEE.  PBICEA  POOT.PAID  IN  C.  K  AND  CANADA 


Chelee  Freneh  Briar 

Straight  or  bent  Amberoid  bit  a  .  #  •O.Meac 

Straight  solid  rubber  screw  or  push  bits  .iO  ** 
FImt  Quallljr  Frcneh  Brlnr 
Straight  stem.  Amberoid  bit  •  •  •  aft  ** 

**  **  solid  rubber  screw  or  push  bh  .M  ** 

Curred  stem.  Amberoid  or  rubber  push  bit  ali  ** 


^•Iceted  Frcweli  Brinr 
Straight  stem.  in.,  fennlne  amber  bit  9^9%  each 
Curred  ••  ••  ♦*••••  gf.gg  •• 

(Case.  $1  extra.) 

Curred  stem.  S  in.,  fsnninr  amber  bit  .  $S.M  - 
(’Case.  $1  extra)  Fanrr  Freneli  Krlnr 
flee  ■eeeeee  case.tH  in.  geneBs  amber  bit* 

straight  stem, . $t.M  ** 


Extra  bowls  for  50c  and  60c  pipes,  eoc.  each ;  all  others  each :  erery  pipe  srarranted 

rraBklia  0.  PaIb*.  VaUnUt  and  Sola  Manafaetarar.  Dml«th,  Mian.,  U.S.A. 


What  a  Nan  Appreciates 

At  Xmas  or  anytime  — a  sterling  silver  cigar-cutter 
that  cuts.  So  handy  that  he  couldn't  do  sntbout  it ; 
so  unique  sad  atuactire  that  he  will  bless  the  giver. 

THE  R.  S.  CIGAR.CUTTER. 

If  your  Jeweler  hasa*t  it*  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
uue  lolfar. 

F.  H.  DKICSON.  19  MaMea  Laaa.  New  Vark  CHy 

Wholesale  only,  Enos  Richardson  &  Co..  New  York 


CempIHe  Ontat  — UAUDY 
8HIHIR.  Three  lawU  S  ■  ' 

(man’s,  woman’s,  child’s)*  ^  I _ 

il&#  Mahlng  CloUi,  and  IMile  ef  M - 

V^F  8hM  PsUab-Mel  ••  reeeipt  ef 

The  DANDY-SHINER  CO.,  P.O.  B*x  U25A,  SfriifficU,  Masa 

Cuudian  AgenU;  L.  H.  Packard  &  Co..  Montreal. 

Lowlon  Agent:  Alprbd  Morris,  Brighton  Chambers,  Denman  St 


The  Gurley  IDEAL 

The  one  rasor  that  will  not  permit  you  to  tcnpe  your  faoe.  ShaTe* 
the  toughest  beard  from  the  tendereet  .Un  without  the  .Ilghteet 
Irritation.  Price  $3-00  poetpald.  Extra  blades  (Inter- 
I  changeable),  TSc. 

I  HOLD  BY  KEHPONHIBLR  DEALERS 

UncondHlonally  Quarantosd 


'  H  Within  Si)  dayn.  We  will  refun< 
the  price  and  aesfrog  the  raeor. 
Book  No.  14,  containing  In*  I 

atrnctiona  on  shaving,  /re€.  ' 

J. CURLEY  ft  BROTHER 

6  Warren  St.  new  York 


2^  Dandy-Shiner 

Registtrt4  TnuU-mark 

The  only  device  that  holds  any  shoe  perfectly 
rigid  for  cleaning  and  polishing  with  cloth 
brush.  Nickel-plated  and  handsome;  removable 
when  not  in  use. 

AsM  any  sMae*  hardwarty  or  haHSt'/Umishin^ 
d^ir/orit,  (/ not  obtainakld  stnd  to 

IllMtrated  Bsahlst  Met  nUX 


LA  DIES  FOR  A  MAN 


B^q^riws  'er  ElectHc  Noveltles  and  Snpplies 

.  IF  IT’S  BLBCTRIC  WB  HATE  IT 

WB  UBDERSELL  ALL 
Xmas  Tree  Lamp*  and  BatteiT  Ss.oo 
B*  '  Pan  Motor  and  Battery  Sa.ootoio.oo 

■  m  Battery  Table  Lamp  ....  3.00 

Battery  Hantint  Lamp  .  .  .  lo.oo 
Telephone,  complete  .  .  a. so,  s.ps 
jamf  Biectnc  Door  Bells  ....  i. 00 

Etlf  Electric  Carriage  Lamp#  .  .  s-<» 

aiRa  $8.00  Medical  Satterie*  .  .  .  3.9s 
$ia.ao  Belt,  with  Snapensory  .  a. 50 

Telegraph  OntSts . a.oo 

li  Battery  Motor*  .  .  i.ootoia.oo 

Bicycle  Electric  Lights  .  .  .  3.50 

t  i)  Electric  Railway . 3.05 

.llW.  Pocket  Flash  Lights  ....  i. as 
■  Hecktie  Lights . i.oo 

da  ~  scad  for  new  catalog.  Just  out. 

'V'  .  ■  Agents  wanted. 

- -  MHO  KLECTkll'  WORKS  t  llTILlKD,  O 
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STROPFINQ  A  RAZOR  IS  A  FINE  ARi  i 

The  Farny  Razor  Sharpener  | 

(Including  Safety  Razor  Attachment) 


Grinds,  hones,  and  stroi>s  the  razor  at  one  operation 
with  mathematical  eaactness  always  on  the  same  anjcle 
of  bevel.  Altera  minute's  turning  it  leaves  a  most  ex¬ 
quisite  edge  that  will  shave  cleanly  and  smoothly.  With 
reasnnahle care  it  lasts  a  lifetime.  Price,  ta.oo;  express 
prepaid  U.  S.  A. 

To  en|ov  shaving  order  Fasnv  Poiihle  Concave 
Razor,  $2.00;  none  better  made.  Booklet  on  request. 

UNTIL  CHRISTIT AS  — FARNY  Razor  Sharpeacr 
and  one  razor,  ordered  together,  only  $5.00. 

F.  ALFRED  REICHARDT  &  CO. 

391  BROADWAY  Departnwnt  L  NEW  YORK 


THIHTY 
SMAYE*  FREE 

Write  a  postal 
and  get  name  of 
dealer  who  will 
sell  YANKEE 
Safety  Razors  on 
thirty  days’ free 
trial.  Two  min¬ 
utes  of  “  velvet- 


with  the  sim¬ 
plest,  safest, 
and  the  most 
highly  perfect 
safety  razor  in 
existence. 


Yankee  Safety  Razor  Guaranteed.  S2.00 


mm 

Are  you  worried  because  your 
present  occupation  and  salary  are 
unsatlsfactoryT  We  can  change 
your  condition.  We  point  out  to 
you  the  right  way  to  better  pay  and 
a  better  position,  and  help  you  get  11. 

We  Have  Helned  Thousands 


It  is  doue  by  our 
ft.  tcucuj  lusil  syhteui 
sp-Tc  time. 

Uur  free  8o>p^e  book 
lilluhirated)  tells  of  actual 
cKpcrieitces  aud  mentions 
many  cxaiuples  of  how  «iur 
studcuU  have  been  able  to 
qualify  for  ad*anccuieut  aud  go*  d 
salaried  po^itious.  Courses  iu 
Eititruai  tMe%H€tr%Hg^  Sttam  EnginttriHg,  t.Hgtuto- 

iRg%  Te/efkAHy,  TtUgraphy^  EUdric  Lightings  h.it*tric  Haiiwnyst 
Elet  tric  .Uot^rmaH' s  Comrstt  Shari  Eitdrica/  ConrsEt  liyMamo 
Tender's  Course*  Arithmetu,  Atgebrm. 

Write  u*^d*ty  for  our  free  book.  Meutiou  subject  which  iuterests  you. 

KIsMTKK  AL  MPIUkKK  IKhTm'TK,  Depl.T,  S4«W.  tUHi,*  XewTerL 


THE 

RIGHT] 
WAY 

TO 

BETTER! 

PAY 


THE  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 


WRITE  us  today  and  we  will  explain  fully  how 
we  can  start  you  In  the  Mail  Order  Business 

We  hsve  alreudy  started  hundreds  toward  success.  The  Mail  OriUr 
Business  is  dignified,  clean  end  profitable.  If  you  consider  a  momnii 
you  will  recall  thr  aames  ot  dozens  of  men  who  Dave  built  lar^  fortunrs 
out  of  the  Mail  Order  Business.  They  begsn  smsll  with  only  ordinal  > 
sbimy— but  they  worked.  They  planned.  You  esn  do  the  same.  Ytu 
will  not  have  to  give  up  your  present  work.  Whether  employed  or  n<'t 
you  can  begin  to^y.  Co-opRntR  with  us  and  we  will  place  you  In  tou  li 
witli  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country  tlirough  our  nianreb  -  v 
**  Oo-eperatiYelsrvtosof  MauMctnxws  nadMsIl  Oriv  Flms.**  All 
that  a  mao  or  woman  needs  to  steccred  In  the  Mail  Order  Business  h>  s 
lair  amount  of  common  sense,  good  judgment  and  ca^nvity  for  hard 
work.  If  yon  have  a  lenssnahle  uMVit  St  vorktag  ci^tal  and  want 
fin  «tsr  this  bnsiMaB  on  a  hl^  grsfis,  straight  lorwtcfihasls«  write  os 
Immsdlatily.  First  svk  for  full  ^rticulars.  This  Is  free.  Get  u'.r 
boiTklet.  mailed  for  4c  in  stamfis.  But  write  today  without  fail. 

A  Yalnahto  Desk  Book  of  methods  and  msdinas  tor  adrertissrs  desir¬ 
ing  toi^aee  goods  en  ths  matt  ordv  maikst,  matted  Mr  ficia  stamps 

KAUE.FRAUKUR  AOVERTWRO  OOMPAUr 

Writtag,  Dlastzsttaf  sal  Plsdag  of  Adrarttslag 
SUITE  48.  8A  ADAMS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Progressive  New  Orleans 

PREDICTION  OF  JEFFERSON  ABOUT  TO  BE  REALIZED 


New  ORLEANS  at  piesent  is  THE  CITY  offerinK 
the  largest  inducements  and  opportunities  lot  ii<- 
vestment  of  capital.  It  is  the  gateway  of  tlic 
Mississippi  Valley,  is  near  the  greatest  Oil  field  in  tlie 
world,  has  6ne  harbor  and  an.ple  dock  facilities.  Port 
charges  are  almost  nil ;  it  is  the  KEY  to  tlie  Isthmian 
Canm,  being  500  miles  nearer  to  the  proposed  Atlanih 
terminus,  COLON,  than  any  of  the  great  ports  of  the  Eiisl 
and  South  Atlantic  seaboard.  New  Orleans  is  now  s|ieiid- 
ing  $18,000  000  lor  an  up-to-date  teweiage.  drainage,  and 
watersyslem.  Population  should  easilydoulde  within  a  few 
years,  and  real  estate  values  show  corresponding  increase. 

We  handle  New  Orleans  improved  and  unimproveil 
realtv;  also  &>utheni  Timber  lands. 


EMIUEN  PERRIN,  New  Orieans.U. 


WE  BUY  OR  EXCHANGE 

Get  our  DAYLIGHT  plate-developintf 
Machine,  92.00.  Money  refunded  If 
unsatisfictory.  TRY  US !!!  Filins  de¬ 
veloped,  Sc.  per  roll,  any  size. 

NATIONAL  SPECIALTY  CO., 

aeWESTRSth  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Send  for  latest  lists 


ALL  MAKES  OF 
CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 
AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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on  ev&yDoffar 

NO  SPECULATION  SaTingi  %nA  Loan 

Coflupany,  estahlitbed  over  ii  years,  has  earned  a  repe* 
tatioa  <or  reliability  and  conservatism  not  surpassed  by 
any  iastitution  or  its  kind.  Under  supervtsloa  and 
refularly  eaamiued  by  New  York  Banking  DepartmenL 
You  may  iuvest  your  money  with  us  at  any  time  and 
arithdraw  same  at  your  pleasure. 

5  PER  CENT.  ‘ 

for  evety  day  in  our  care.  Our  patrons  include  prominent 
clergyman,  business  a^  professional  men  all  over  the 
uiry.  They  heartily  endorse  our  methods.  H'riU 
-'ft  fttnmf/Uii  informatwn  0/^mr  meth^fU,  tn^Uru- 
^  mentt,  tic,  Aeneta, 

Barplwa  and  Pr^ta*  dldd.0##* 

JX  UdutrUl  KaHaft  A  Loan  Co. 

1137  BROADWAY 


WHY  RENT 
YOUR  MONEY 

at  only  three  or  four  per 
cent.  i)er  annum  when  you 
can  obtain  its  full  earning 
value  by  investing  in  the 

SOUTHERN  nUTUAL 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

of  Lexington,  Ky.?  As  little 
as  70c.  a  month  may  be  in¬ 
vested  or  any  larger  amount. 

The  Southern  Mutual  has 

SEVEN  PROFIT- EARNING  SOURCES 

in  which  yoa  participate.  The  Com- 
paajr  U  uiider  the  mpervlsion  ol 
•var  tMrty  •!  the  UnltMi  StatM. 


•I  Keatacky.  Over  ga.ooa.ooo 
lavaatars  and  balil  fortlMir 
be^t. 

We  can  use  agents. 

Address  Bond  Department  9, 

S.  M.  1.  Co.  Block. 

Lexington,  Ky. 


A  GOOD 
CBANCE 
FOR 
YOU 


This  is  one  of  the 
Best  Offers  Ever 
Made  to  Small 
and  Lai^e  Invest¬ 
ors  . 


Hllr  THINK  OF  THIS,  city  lots  251 

A  too  in  Greater  New  York,  I99  to 

$175  and  on  easy  terms;  down; 
$1  per  week  or  $$  per  month  ;  s6 
I  trains  daily;  commutation  about  at 

cents;  1 2  miles  from  the  center  of 

. . . New  York,  and  when  Pennsylvania 

tunnel  it  complete  time  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  about  20  minutes.  Trolley  franchises  granted 
and  lines  shortly  to  be  built.  Property  it  60  feet  above 
tea  level. 

Here  is  your  Opportunity  . 
to  Buy  Before  an  Advance 

Lots  bought  by  mail  without  inspection,  satisfoction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Call  or  write  to-day  for 
further  information. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  HOME  CO. 

257  Broadway . New  York 


4  Per  Cent  Interest 

is  paid  on  savings  accounts 
of  one  dollar  and  upwards  by 

THE  CITIZENS  SAVINGS 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  largest  and  oldest  Trust 
Company  of  Ohio,  having  a  Capital 
and  Surplus  of 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS 
and  total  Resources  of  over 
THIRTY  SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Deposits  may  be  safely  sent  by  mail. 

As  it  is  becoming  customary  to  open  savings  accounts 
and  present  them  as 

Christmas  Gifts 

we  will  if  dented  send  the  bank  book  with  your  card 
in  a  special  holiday  envelope  so  that  it  will  be  recdved 
on  Christmas  morning.  Send  for  booklet  E. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertiaera. 
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SPELWEL} 


THE  IDEAL  GAME 
Exciting  1 
Fascinating  I 
Tests  your  ingenuity, 
Increases  your  vocabulary, 
And  improves  your  spelling. 


Ask  your  dealer,  or,  set  of  112  cards,  postpaid ,  SOc. 
The  Spelwel  Card  Co., 

187  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Innocent  fun  for  everyone  I 


The'  best  card  ever 


ofliered  for  'he  money.  Kuy  of  your  dealer.  If  he 
hasn’t  Golf  Playing  Cards  send  us  his  name  and 

25  Cents  for  One  Sample  Pack 

We  will  lewl  you  a  valuable  new  **lto*k  ef  Rnlva** 
card  games  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  free  with  every 

AMERICAN  PLAVINfi  CARD  CO..  KAUMAZOO,  MKH. 


THE  LATEST 

CRAZE 

j( 

i 


THE 

HERLOCK 
Holmes  GAME 


The  Great  Game  for  This  Winter 

**  Society  has  seized  upon  the  uew  c.ird  game  Sherlock  Holmes.** 

— Htr^UL 

**The  liveliest  card  game  ever  devised.**— AVir  York  tYor/tf. 
Learnt  in  three  uiiuutc>  A  light,  bright,  catchy  game  which 
emrybody  like*.  I  OOLD  I 

Price,  50  cts.  '  p-. 1 


PARKER  BROTHERS'^' 

SALEM, MASS..U.S,A.9nd  FiatircnPldg  NEW  YORK’. 

A /so  So/e  Mi/rers  of  PIT  Sotiire  BID  Pmg  r^cig  etc 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


1  CAN  WEAR  OR 
X  ULi  GIVE  A  FINE 

DIAMOND 

Don’t  buy  a  Cbrlstmas  Diamond  until  yon  have 
reoelTod  our  catalogue  and  read  the  story  of  the 
WONDERFUL  ZAMBESA  DIAMOND. 
Looks  and  wears  like  a  real  diamond  oostlxig  twenty 
times  as  much,  and  is  being  worn 
by  thousands  of  the  be 
people.  Only  flae,  solid 
(•Id  Bonntings  Maed.  We 
send  them  On  Approval 
We  pay  all  express 
charges— you  do  not  pay 
a  tienny  until  you  have 
seen  and  tested  the 
article  and  decide  to  ^ 
buy.  Yon  are  to  be^ 
tb*  s«te  Judge. 


with  It  you  can  mak* 

%  Chiintmnn  gift  worth 
whl  1»— one  that  wll  I  iMt 
fomvnr.  Signed  gnai^ 
antee  of  permanency 
aent  with  arery  Tambnaa 
DlaBKMML 

BoyIttoR  DUunood  Co 

(Inmrporatad.) 

TM  BoyUtaa 
OHIOAOO,  n.I- 
B,<ar«ioa,| 

A.  W.  JEFnRU  A  OO. 
BaakWB,  Chloago. 
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■(  Bottle  Openers 


\  A  T  ¥CM=‘l='T  11  IN  STERLING  SILVER  AND  BUCKHORN  With 

f  A.  UwCrl  UL  SlwIinqSilverMooftt'ForSale  by  Jewelers  or  Sent 

A  C  Postftl<lonRecelptofPnce.H*l5-$lfl?,N*l8-S2.s9,N«3-$|M. 

UllKIO  1  ImAj  Uir  1  mfe Ijy  OOODNOW  &  J EN KS, Silversmitlis. 58 stanhope  St . Boston 


Spoons  that  have  sterling 
silver  inlaid  at  the  points  where  the  wear  is, 
have  the  durability  of  solid  silver  at  less  than 
half  the  cost.  All  spoons  and  forks  stamped 
with  the  trade-mark  shown  below  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  wea'-  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


■I  the  workTs  Fair  has  been  awarded  to  the 


GOERZ  LENS 


!  you  can  purchase 


with  a  feeli^  cn  absolute  security  and  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  vou  are 
getting  the  best  that  can  be  produced.  For 
sale  by  all  jewelers.  Send  for  bookletZ-120 
HOLMES  A  EDWARDS  SILVER  DO., 
(Intematlonsl  SUver  Co.,  Sacoeaor) 

'''•dRSport,  Conn. 


in  compedlion  with  the  world.  Goerz 
leues  are  essential  in  the  making  of  per¬ 
fect  pictures. 

The  manufacturers  have  always  j 
claimed  to  make  the  best  lenses  in  / 
the  world — competition  has  proved  / 
iL  Catalog  Free.  / 

MAIN  OPPICE:  / 

Btrlin-Prudenaw,  Germamy.  / 
BRANCH  OPPICES:  / 

4  6*  j  Holborn  Grots,  Londsn,  / 
England.  / 

»»  Rnt  Dt  I'Entrspat,  Paris.  / 

C.  P.  GOERZ,  / 

Room  49,  S2  E.  (Jaiaa  Sq.,  / 

NewYwk,  X 


A  REMARKABLE  Thim  flno  Hotlow  Qround  Hand  Hnimhed  Raxor  WIO 
^  OFFER  tmr  m  LinUtmd  Thmm,  hm  Bhrmn  Frmm  te  Evwgr  Parohmmmr  of  thm 

2^  Radiumite  Dollar  Razor  ^rop 


luiiy.  jpaca  KaaiMHiite  Strop  IS  SQM  nnoer  tiie  positive  narantee  tm  it  It  is  —  -  -  _ ..  . 

not  MUsfactory  year  dollar  will  be  refumled.  They  are  tor  either  Ordinary  or  »«•  iW.  iW  nAt  W  RiMane  In  row  dMkr. 
Safety  Resors.  Mott  dealers  handle  the  RAPIUMlTG  products.  Those  who  do  not  are  rapidly  taklns  then  on. 
BmMmmMm  atromm—BOo  to  #9.50.  aoMmmdIo  Rmooro—aiMO  to  $a.OO.  RadlumHa  Catalog  free  to  all. 

rS^iSSSl  THE  PETER  L  FROST  COMPANY 

cftfacfricipectiTe towns.  I  DepL  J  01  8.  CUnton  SL, Chicaoo.  U.  S.  JL I  C  A  T  A  1.  O O  V E  FBBB. 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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PROTECTION 


CHAMOIS  VEST 


I  Will  guard  you  against 
sudden  colds — will  keep  in 
the  warmth  and  keep  out 
I  the  cold— they  keep  the 
{  body  at  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture — and  ajnply  protect 
vou  against 

CHEST  AND  LUNG 
TKOUBLES 

They  are  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished — made  of  fine  ma¬ 
terials — they  fit  the  bo<ly 
snugly  and  comfortably 
without  the  use  of 
objectionable  rubber 
straps. 

For  men,  women,  and 
i  children.  Sold  by  mail 
j  only.  Price.  $2.50.  Sent 
I  on  approval.  In  ordering 
give  chest  measurement 
in  inches.  Write  for 
'  catalogue. 

JEFraET.rELL  CO. 

IS  S.  DivUiaa  St..  Bttiralo.  N.Y. 


E<atcb 

greatest 

to  Mankind 


.U  Marvdoa*  Little  Lever  Locks  Spon¬ 
taneously  and  Releases  only  by  a 
Toacb  on  the  Right  Spot 

Tki  Mii'i  Diinn  SiMirtir 

Does  away  widi  Drawers  T^es,  Safety  Pina, 
cic.  It  b  out  of  sieikt  aod  Insures  that  Nest* 
nsas  in  ^rtu,  which  bdokens  the  Oentlonsn. 
The  Unique  Pin  Device  Attaches  It 

10  the  Trousers.  Price,  per  pair.  15Co 

Tin  liil-E-Citch  Wild  Pritictir 

Hm  bat  device  to  protect  yew  wticb  (raw 
Theft  w  Dropping  o«t  Attached  ~ln  a 
Jiffy"  into  eitha  Waietcotl  or 

Troutert'  Pocket  Price,  Cold  Fioii^  15C« 

Thi  Laliit*  liivirul  liii-E  Citck 

le  Neat  Oeee  Attached.  Aheaya  Ready. 
It  HoMe  Up  your  Skirt  HandkarchM, 
Chatdalne  Bag,  or  Vffl.  Attached  in  back. 

11  Keeps  the  Waisl  Down  and  the  Skirt  Up. 
In  the  Home  it  ia  Indiepcnsable  w  a  Dra- 
pery,  Cwtain  and  Napkin  Holder. 

Price.  Cwi  Metal  Finiak.  15C« 

Fer  a  UntHed  Period  s>c  wiB  aend  Direct 
any  one  ef  the  Hond-E-Catch  NovoKka 
(snlh  Ilhialraled  Bookkl)  poupaid,  ia  U.  S.  A. 

Ob  Brrript  of  lie.  ia  htaaipa. 
AUDRtOS 

LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO. 
oerr.  at.  OTO  anoADwav,  n  y. 
nDH  M  nhao  Lanw,  Lmidoo, 

aa  Rm  do  nahleidir,  Potto 
BIWnitB  M  Vnpgo  at,  Tarooto,  Oae. 


Defy  the  Coldest  Blizzard  with  a 

Vestibule 
Storm  Shield 

It  keeps  the  driver  warm  and  dry  as  in  a 
closed  cab.  It  saves  the  horse  against  the 
wind  and  sto|>s  the  strain  on  buggy  top.  Fits 
on  any  buggy  and  looks  neat  and  firm.  Cur¬ 
tains  and  windows  disappear  by  a  touch. 
No  incumbrance  —  put  on  or  off  in  two 
minutes.  Sent  on  approval.  Picture  catalog 
free.  “  Are  you  with  us?” 

REX  BUGGY  SHIELD  CO. 

32  Oak  Street,  >  Connersville,  Ind. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


’Made  Dollars’ 


learnt  bbsiness 

.  iSuiu  J  ^ E  ®  1 A 1  E  '  =  rrm 
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Rapid  Hechanical  Calculation 


The  New  Model  Comptometer  solves  all  Arithmetical  Problems 
instantly  and  noiselessly.  Our  new  model  has  a  light,  uniform  key  touch, 
and  registers  instantly,  at  one  stroke,  as  many  keys  in  separate  columns  as 
the  hand  can  reach, 

Samplaa  of  Dapllcate  Orders  In  different  linen  of  bnsinean : 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 . 102 

U.  S.  Navy  Department . 86 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 38 

N.  Y.  C.  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York  City  ...  26 

Prudential  Ins.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J . 20 

Simmons  Hdw.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . IS 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa .  13 

It  will  save  Us  cost  in  a  single  year  by  the  saving  of  time  it  effects. 

SenJ  for  literature  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

Pelt  It  Tarrant  nig  Co.  sa  to  56  Illinois  Street,  Chicago 


Simple.  : 
Clean. 
No  LeaRy 


start  in  for  yourself  and  make  money 

^  V/  We  teach  you  the  Real  Estate  business  by  mail ;  appoint  you  our  special  representative  : 

furnish  you  the  largest  list  of  choice,  salable  property  in  your’section  ;  help  you  secure 
4^/  customers;  co-operate  with  and  assist  you  to  earn  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  annually.  / 
Do  not  spend  the  best  days  of  your  life  working  for  others  when  you  can  make  an  inde-  / 
/  pendent  fortune  for  yourself.  The  Real  Estate  business  offers  better  opportunities  to  men  / 
t  without  capital  than  any  other  business.  one  of  our  rppreeentetlTee  eaye:  «I  would  now  be 
wealthy  If  I  had  only  atarted  with  you  5  yean  ago.”  Another  ears:  “When  I  enrolled  with  you  I  made  the  beet  Jse 

move  of  my  life,  as,  owing  to  yonr  assletanoe.  I  am  flrmly  establlehed  in  the  real  estate  buslneee.”  /% 

Write  foe  puticuian  and  hwbMkkL  H.  W.  CROSS  A  CO.,  948  TACOMA  BLDG.,  CHICAGO.  / 

TUI  STBOMm  rOwOPIlATITl  BKAL  BITATB  A«ininr  II  THB  WORLD  /  ▼ 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


SUN 


LlGHt 


Puts  a  100  candle  poWergas  plant  In  pour  hbme.  It  is 
portable  and  the  cheapest  light  on  the  market.  Makes 
and  bums  its  obin  gas  -  map  be  lighted  Instantlp  With  a 
match.  Is  brighter  than  electricitp  or  acetplene, 
EVerp  tamp  Warranted. 

NO  DIRT— NO  GKI:AS£-^N0  ODOR. 

AGENTS  W.ANTE1>  EVERYWHERE.  '  .  - 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Ovmers  of  Original  Patents.bb  E»  5th  Street,  Cukton,  O. 

Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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COAL  BILLS 

REDUCED  25  PER  CENT 


BY  USINQ 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulator 

on  your  heating  plant,  whether  steam,  hot  water,  or  hot '  air.  It  is' easily 
applied,  anti  to  prove  its  worth  we  will  send  you  one  on  triaL 

Our  Uook  is  Free 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.,  36  DMrborn  St„  CHICAGO 


SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
GIVES  YOU  HEAT 


inc.  ^  ^ 

Baracr 

Heater 


OiLaas  In  zero  weather  comfortably 


applied  to  a  central  draught  Laaip,  QaaJet  (open  flame 
or  mantle  burner).  Artificial  or  Natural  gas,  giving 

Heat  and  Light  at  One  Cost. 

No  more  gaa  or  oil  ia  conaumed  with  Heater  attached 
than  wit  hout.  No  aahea,  no  trouble,  clean  and  odorleaa, 
Purifiea  the  air  by  conatant  circulation.  It  ia  light, 
ornamental  and  easily  applied.  Just  the  thing  for 

Sick  Room,  Bath,  Bedroom,  Den  or  Office. 

Bipecially  handy  for  light  cooking,  warming  Baby’s 
food,  nesting  water  for  ahaving,  etc. 

Rev.  C.  L.  BAX.L,  Pastor  of  tnd  and  trd  Vnivamhat  Cburehet. 
Spdn^eld.  wrota  ua  M,  Ifttt  **Got  up  c  ft  mondag, 

fMn<r furnace  6re  out.  dinlnr-room  c<^  Put  Giant  Heatr-r  on  tamp 
and  started  it  ut>.  Whea  bceakfcat  was  ready  Ike  toon  wta  ctAnfbrt* 
abljr  warm.  It's  a  wonder."  _ 

1  Price  CiuglHa,  ChariM  PlcpaM, 

PollsbeA  Brass.  $I.N  t  Nkfcd  PlaiaA  ftM. 

Satisfaction  maianteed  or  money 
refunded  if  returned  in  ten  days. 

A  Itractwt  ilhatmUd  hoekUt  frt*. 

THE  GIANT  HEATEK.  CO..  At-  .. 

71  Maomarnh  St,  Spri^BcM.  Maw.  OgOwPlMt 


Save  V-2.  vour  Fuel 

BT  PSIBS  THB 

ROCHESfiTER  RADIATOR 

Fits  any  Slave  Price  trow  S2.00 

er  Feraace  la  $12.00 

Write  for  booklet  on  heating  hornet. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

53  Faraaca  St.,Racbealer,  N.  V. 

WARM  FEET 

The  greatest  oomfort  and  luxury  of  modem  days ;  magnetic 
Are  under  yonr  feet ;  the  greatest  Ufe-proteotor  known ;  your 
feet  keep  warm  all  the  time,  eren  if  standing  In  water, 
snow,  and  Ice.  Send  stamp  for  book  of  information. 
TtlACHER  MAUNKTIC  SUIliLD  CO.,  Chicago.  lU. 

114  Mentor  Bldg.,  State  g  Monroe  Sts. 
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“AT  LAST” 


The  “Victor”  Qarbage  Crematory 

No.  I — For  Household  Use 


tconowcal 


Neat  and 
attractive  in 
appearance 


Can  bt  placed 


Size 

24  in.  X  14  in. 


Lined  with 
asbestos,  and 
does  not  heat 
the  room. 


Discard  old*fasbioned.  unsi|;btly»  ilbinietHuir  garbaj^e  cant,  or 
unsanitary  methods  of  disposiu|f  oi  giiruage.  Hum  your  gu* 
bagc—have  done  with  iu 

Manu/iuturni  dy 

The  V'idor  Sssitarr  Co.,  Cjtiuuoas,  OUo.  U.  S.  A. 


Ad  Writers’ 
Chart  Free 

This  chart  iiboii-4  an  important  part  of  the  I.  C.  S. 
R^stom  r'  toacbina  AdvertUina  by  mail.  Our  Pub¬ 
licity  'io.kl?,  ^ves  full  detailg  of  how,  through  a 
few  months  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.,  to  equip  yourself 
for  a  pleasant,  congenial  position  as  ad.  writer  or  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  a  wary  of  from  S25  to  SSO 
a  Week.  Chart  and  booklet  sent  free.  Write  for 
them  to-day. 

International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  1260,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Sectional  Bookcase 


For- 

Salads 


JalHiAccjk 
ScuiceM  ^ 

ID''  i 

1  J 


TT  will  surpiise  )ou 
A  how  delicious  a 
dash  or  two  of  Mc- 
ILIIENNY’S  Ta¬ 
basco  Sauce  will 
make  your  salads, 
soups,  roasts,  etc. 

Try  it  once  and  you 
will  realize  why  it 
hasbeen  in  usciicarly 
half  a  century  in  the 
leading  hotels  aii<l 
restaurants  and  by 
the  best  families 
throughout  the  land. 

Besides  giving  a  -  , 

spicy,  piquant  flavor, 
it  creates  a  keen  appetite  — 
ind  insures  good  diges- 
tlon.  jjg  dealer  Jot 

Mcniendy’Ss^rjir-sL.. 

Free  booklet  of  newrecipes  oa  request. 

MelLHB.g.tlV’J  TABAWO, 
X-w  Ikerla,  La. 


BETTER.  AND  CHEAPER. 

The  Angle  Lem  srilt  gWe  you  s  better,  softer,  plm 
anier  light  with  less  trouble  and  erpeuse  than  any  other 
lighting  method  you  could  use.  Bums  commoe,  ordinary 
kerosene  oil,  but  Is  eery  different  from  ordinary  oil  lamps. 
Employs  a  new  principle  of  burning,  which  gives  to  the  um 
of  oil  all  the  convenience  of  gns  ov  electricity.  The  Angle 
Leaaa  is 

LI6HTED  LIKE  OAS 
m  U  tuimia  St  ov  tBraod  hw  wtllMut  seok,  w  rfw;  am 

sIm  w  res  m  of  wOw ;  Iwivlws  SlUacbatmM  m  tmUm  a  wMk  j  «a  b 
tlM  wblU  StbWt,  sad  wttkertivmdagtketmm.  ItlsabssIsldTSsn. 

Sieb  Bsspisis  ez-PrcnMeet  Clevelaed,  the  KeekelhUern, 
Oere^ea,  Oeekee,  ete^  »be*asla  laey  fcr  lltbilat  t^ 

ksmsa^matsa  Of  eoaiw.  Ibse  ysspls  smid  kavssUsWMty.iaaslsas 
•sstvilas  lttlmwlsbsd.bo>  Iksy  ms  Tbs  AaftsUep.  bma  smua 

-.vssmsbseissnnM  ^  cmusmAs  fnxsxirr 

asibias  ssald  rl-s  timlw  smsfbsllsa  aad  yisssm  than  WIs  Isiaf. 
8ENUFOK'OATALMIg.llstiag3i  vartaUas  from  $sAa 
op.  ft  mil  maalian  ysor  imlm*s  aams. 

TBE  ANOU  MFO.  CO.  7I4I  Mgmy  Sts  New  Tarit  dtr 


FnlMenith  Coach,  $12.85 


THE  ADAMS  &  FORD  CO. 

M  BANK  STREET 
CLEVELAND  OOK) 


United  Fan!  Color  Eyelet  Co..  Boatoa.  Mass. 


FULL-SIZE 

“FABRIKOID” 

ILOCKER. 

$14.45 

Sent  on  Approval 

Let  us  send  you  this  chair 
with  this  understanding:  that 
it  is  full  size.with  selected  solid 
oak  frame,  guaranteed  steel 
caostructioa  aamc  as  adopted 
by  U.  &  Qovernment ;  d^ly 
tufted  (like  illustration)  and 
covered  with  Genuine  "  Fabri- 
kold,**  which  for  both  wear  and  appearance  comes  nearest 
to  full  leather.  If  not  exactly  as  represented  you  need  not 
pay  for  it.  but  return  at  our  expense.  The  same  chair  in 
Pun  Leather,  $22.15. 


Sent  on  Approval  under  exactly  the  same  guarantee  as 
the  rocker.  It  is  made  of  the  same  high-grade  materials 
and  constructed  in  the  same  manner.  The  price  named  is 
for  Genuine  *' Fabrtkoid ”  covering;  the  couch  in  Full 
LMther,  $24.65. 

Write  to-d.-ty  for  our  new  catalog,  describing  and  illns- 
trating  over  4,000  articles  in  the  house-furnishing  line. 

STEWART  BROS. 

510  N.  High  Street  COLVNBVS.  OHIO 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


TUs  rcpresMRs  Ihe  anst  «)  daMy 

Hand-Finished  Uiiderwear. 

To  get  *^M.C/udt  *  . 

-you  must  pay  Mstc  nhib  money, 
you  must  pay  sttcntiaa  to  tibe  name.  3 

Ewy  ganacot  bcariag  d^  fcrsod 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


A  Word  to 
Shoe  Buyers 


To  protect  the  shoe-buying  public 
from  deception  and  to  afford  an  easy, 
yet  inconspicuous,  means  of  identifica¬ 
tion,  all  Diamond  Fast  G}Ior  Eyelets 
have  been  marked  with  a  small  dia¬ 
mond  ^  slightly  raised  on  the  face  of 
each  eyelet. 

When  buying  shoes,  if  you  wish  to  feel 
assured  that  the  eyelets  will  always  look 
new,  never  change  color,  and  will  never 
turn  bras^  no  matter  how 
long  or  under  what  con* 
ditions  the  shoes  be  worn, 
or  what  price  you  paid 
for  them,  find  the  dia- 
mond  on  the  eyelet 

This  is  a  small  item,  but  an  important  one, 
partiatlarly  as  the  retail  shoe  ^l:e  w  not 
changed  by  it.  You  can  afford  the  best  voheH  ;V 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 

Bxmples  tbxt  will  dtow  you  th*  Diamond,  and  a 


The  Favorite  with  Midi' 
Dressed  Mea  aad  Women. 


The  • ‘BVBRSTICX”  Utz  close  i 
ly  around  Uie  sole  cf  Uie  ahoe  ; 
it  stays  on  and  may  be  com¬ 
fortably  worn  all  day  without 
binding  the  foot,  la  neat  and 
trim  in  appearance  and  affords 
the  same  protection  as  the  old 
style  bulky  rubber. 

Made  in  aU  stylet  and  sizes. 
If  your  dealer  dose  not 
handle  the  “EVER-  // 
STICK”  write  ns  and 
we  will  see  that  yon 
are  supplied. 

ASK  ron  ocm  kew 
BOOKUR. 


UTILE  PIC  SAUSAGES 


tv  LIRYUODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Tsed  by  the  Royal  Families  and 
Smart  Hotels  Throughout  Europe. 


EREBOS 

ABLE  SALT 


Your  friends  just  returned  from 
Europe  will  tell  you  it  is  used 
everywhere,  in  Families,  Hotels, 
and  Railway  Dining  Cars.  Why? 


From  Ocean  to  Table 


will  whet  the  most  indifferent  appetite.  /ew 
suggestions :  Choicest  Salt  Mackerel,  Smoked 
Roe  Herring,  Sliced  (thin)  Smoked  Halibut, 
Codfish,  Kippered  Herring,  Shrimp,  Lobster, 
Crab-meat  and  many  other  delicacies. 

Sind  for  Our  Handsomi  Priet  List 

and  learn  full  details.  We  allow  you  to  test  fish  from  any  part 
of  package,  and  return  balance  (we  pay  express  aiul  return  all 
your  money)  if  not  entirely  satisfied.  Goods  selected  and 
packed  on  day  of  shipment.  Refer  to  thousands  of  customers 
all  over  llic  United  Sutes.  Write  us  if  you  likeg-W  fish. 

CROWN  PACKING  CO.,  Oock  No.  ?•  Gloicester,  Mass. 


Wiite  for  explanation  and  sample,  enough  for  the  family. 
Name  your  grocer. 


Cheap  eggs 
are  as  good  as 
cheap  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Macbeth. 


It  yon  use  a  wrong  cliimiiey,  yon  lose  a  Jiu»#*«»d*jeliiea" 

:oot.l  deal  of  l)Otli  light  and  comfort,  and  1  Write  for  free  b 

M'te  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on  m!myo*theia 

*' u  I  .4  ^  JONES  DAll 

l>o  you  want  the  Inde.x?  Write  me.  C  Alklnsi 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Accept  No  Smbstitute 
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Gage's  Hair  Specific 


A  Vegetable  Compound  t'  aatorlug  and  preterrlng  tbe 
hair  of  both  men  and  womeu. 

Grand  Prix  (Gold  Medal)  orer  all  other  Preparation* of 
tU  olam  at  the  Pari*  Exposition.  Itoa  Ofllclally  endorsed  by 

- Board  of  Lady  Managers, 

World’s  Pair,  Chlosgo, 
IMKi,  and  awarded  Uie 
Only  Medal  and  Di> 
plama  am  aaar  grant¬ 
ed  to  any  Hair  Remedy. 

Also  a  great  number  of 
autograph  endorsements 
from  such  distinguished 
persons  as  Ex-Senator 
Thos.  W,  Palmer,  of 
Mich.,  Pres. World’s  Fair, 
1893;  Oen.  J.  W.  St. 
Clair,  National  Com. 
from  West  Va. :  Adelina 
Patti ;  Mndjeska ;  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer  ,  Mrs.aov. 
J.  P.  AItgeld,  of  Illlnou ; 
and  scores  of  others. 


Thl-<  remarkable  Remedy 
la  guaranteed  (l)  To  stop  hair  falling  at  once;  (3)  To  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine,  healthy,  permanent  growth  o''er  the  entire  head; 


dnoe  a  fine,  healthy,  permanent  growth  o''er  the  entire  head; 
(8)  To  restore  the  rich.dark,  youthful  color  to  failed  and  gray 
hair;  (4)  To  relieve  all  humors  of  the  scalp.  Including  Itching 
and  dandruff;  (5)  It  Is  not  oily  or  sticky,  keeps  the  hair  fluffy, 
and  does  not  Interfere  with  frlsslng ;  (6)  It  contains  no  dye. 

If  you  will  send  us  a  few  hairs  from  your  combings  (the 
entire  hair,  root  and  all),  we  will  make  a  careful  mlcroatXK 
pic  examination  and  report  results  to  you,  grati». 

Price,  extra  large  bottles,  Sa,oo ;  ordinary  size,  Si.oo 

R.  H.  MACV&  Co..  New  York  City:  IIEGEHAN  A  Cu.,  New  York 
City:  JOKDAN  Marsh  Co..  Boston.  Mass.;  and  by  other  trst-class 
dealers.  Send  s-cent  stamp  for  full  in  (ormatioii.  sealed. 

AS  nwU  acSwa  a»«H  tt  WM  titmtk  W  ••  Thi  wafkM  h  ShM  wUk  waittlM 
tiattaSnaa  and  ramcka  waad  miafal  drasstata  aaa  frasaamlr  daarlaad.  ByaaaSlac 
jmu  ardar  difaed  da  aa  yaa  aia  ahaalalaly  aara  af  laaSaa  fraataa  and  tlaaS  fiadn  par* 
aaaal  adrtea,  aad  a  eaaraaaaa  af  aaaaal  raaaha.  Wa  alafar  aU  asyraaa  thatfw  and  gdaa 
IndMdaaladrtaalBaMaana.  Wa  yay  aS  Datlaa  da  raiatsa  CatrWa  dddraaa 


Gage  Drug  &  Chemical  Co. 


MAIL  ORDER  DEPT.,  Washiii^on,  O. Ca 

tmppM  tf  WhtAimh  Drinfim  ni  Mm  fM  Oi^ 


BECOME 
A 

V#  NURSE 


No  ot’pii)>alioii  npeii  io  wumeii  enn 
compapc  with  tliot  of  thr  trained 
nurse.  It  is  womaiilv  lucrative  work- 
hosts  of  our  graduates  eantin£*l2 
tot30  a  week,  to  whom  we  I'efer. 
We  teach  this  profession  1)>’  mail 
All  interesting  booklet  which 
clearly  defines  the  scope  of  our, 
Courses  and  the  nature  of  ouc 

will  Ka  TnAilAfl  witKnii'i* 


work ,  will  be  mailed  t^without! 
expense,to  interested  readers .' 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA 


SCHOOL®''NURSING 

261  Main  St.  Jamestown, NY  ' 


EstsblUhed  1870 


An 

Antiseptic 
Inhalation 
for  the 
Throat 
and  a 

Disinfectant 
for  every 
Sick-Room 


The  air  rendered  stronffly  antiseptic  is  carried  over 
the  nficcied  surfaces  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with  every 
breath  giving  prolonged  and  constant  treatment. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  had  the  most 
conclusive  assurances  that  there  is  nothing  better. 


A  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  hee  which  gives  the 
hiifbcst  testiiuouiels  as  to  the  value  of  t*rceelfo 


■  AIX  DRVCCISTS—  — 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

ISO  Fulton  Street  NEW  YORK 


288  St.  alamea  Street,  Nontresd.  Canada 


For 

Neuralgia^ 


Face 


Apply  a  very  hot  cloth 
saturated  with  Pond's 
Extract.  All  pains  aris¬ 
ing  from  neuralgic  and 
inflammatory  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  headache, 
toothache,  backache, 
are  quickly  relieved  by 


jfQKD'S 

EXIRJICT 


Old  Family  Doctor." 
Quiets  the  nerves,  reduces  inflammation. 

BdUi  only  in  ynaled  boUUt  under  buf  wrapper 


I'Icase  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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OHUTA 
Elamtio  Ribbed 
Union  Suite 

Fit  the  entire  form 
perfectly,  yet  softly 
and  without  press¬ 
ure.  No  buttons 
down  the  front.  The 
acme  of  comfort  in 
underwear  most  con¬ 
venient  to  put  on, 
being  entered  at  the 
top  and  draw  non  like 
trousers.  No  other 
underwear  will  per¬ 
mit  the  wearing  of 
as  small  a  corset,  or 
allow  such  perfect  fit 
for  dresses.  Made  in 
great  variety  of  fab¬ 
rics  and  weights,  and 
for  men  and  young 
people  as  well  as  for 
ladies. 

S*M  at  PosaUr  Pricaa  hr 
Beat  Deakn  ETerTwkcra 
Sendftr  Illustrated  Boekltt 

ONEITA  HILLS 

Dcrr.  r 

1  CRUNK  8^,  N.  V. 


Corticelli  Silk  is  the  smoothest, 
strongest,  and  best  silk  made.  Al¬ 
most  everybody  admits  it,  but  some 
women  don’t  stop  to  think  that  as 
Corticelli  costs  no  more  than  poor 
silk  they  might  just  as  well  have  it, 
if  they  would  only  ask  especially  for 
“  Corticelli.”  If  one  dealer  does  not 
keep  it  go  to  another  store.  Look 
for  the  name  CORTICELLI  and  the 
color  number  on  the 
end  of  every  spool. 

If  ]rou  are  interested  in  Embroidery 
•end  a  postal  request  for  our  booklet, 
entitled  **  Lessons  in  Embroidery.'*  Sent 
free.  Address  Corticelli  Silk  Mills,  50  Non- 
otuck  Sta  Florence.  Mass. 


T  h  i  a 
work  i  a 
exceed- 


cinating: 
and  pop. 


plete,  burn^ 
and  colored. 


Special 

For  burning  on  plush,  wood,  leather,  etc.  Inrlwdaa  J 
ine  Platinum  Point, Cork  Handle.  Rubber  ri. 

TuMng,  I>ouble-ActkNi  Bulb.  Meml  Union 
Cork.  Bottle,  Alcohol  Lamp, Two  PlecM 
Stamped  Practice  Wood,  and  full  lnnru» 

tfona,  all  contained  In  neat  leatherette  bon.  ^ 

TRADC  rorialabvyenr  dealer  er  Mat  by  na  0.0.0.  feraxaaa- 
/Tr  inatioa.  0"'fltaaad.aapliaaat*Uprioesallowaiaovr 
(  Oatalocoa  Bii.  WiUaforitta-uy. 

Thayer  Cy  Chandler 

160-164  West  Jickson  Boulevard.  Chicago 

Largest  Makers  of  Pyrograkky  Goods  in  tk»  World. 


JUST  ISSUED 


Barbour's  Prize 
Needlework  Book 


Number  8 


The  latest  of  this  famous 


series  of  books,  giviiiK  the 
newest,  most  up-tOKlate  de¬ 
signs  and  ideas  for  Crochet¬ 
ing  and  Knitting,  Embroid¬ 
ery  and  Lace  Work. 

FOR 

CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 

you  wiil  find  suggestions 
and  ideas  that  will  delight 
you.  Thousands  of  ladies 
eagerly  await  each  new  issue  of  this  remarkable  series  of 
prize  books. 

SENT  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OP  10  CENTS 

Send  for  it  at  once.  You  wilt  be  well  pleased. 

Linen  Thread  Company 

Dept.  O.  96-98  Franklin  St,  New  York 


™e‘0NEITA"" 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


1  LEARN  POULTRY  CULTURE 


Pair  of  95.00 
Lace  Curtains  at 

..  $2.98  .. 


B«tteu)>cri;  l‘arteni,  French 
Cable  Net  Cunains.  Coracr 
patteni  exacti)-  like  iUustra* 
non.  Hicheikt  grade  Egyp* 
tian  yam.  <  iverlock  buteoa* 
bole  stitrh  edges.  White 
ooly.  WMlIi  eT  U 

iMbM.  Width  ef  nwteU,  M 
iMbea.  Length  ef  leHala, 
%%  yards.  If.  oa  receipt 
these  cuitaias  do  not  prorc 
•attsfactory  return  at  oor 
expense.  They  are  posi¬ 
tively  #5.00  curtains  at  $3.9# 
Address 

Siegel.  Cooper  Co. 
Chicago.  III. 


A  Home  After  Your  Own  Heart 

In  our Ikx>Ii.  **  .Madera  llaMrii***  Tou  And  plans  all 
kinds  of  houses-ebch  dlHtinetlTe^with  perfect  0oor  plans 
and  views  of  finished  Interiors.  We  plan  any  kind  of  bnlld- 
Ing.  so  send  us  your  ideas.  We  fit  plans  to  any  location. 
We  have  officers  and  experts  all  over  the  country,  and  give 
superintendence  If  t^fretl. 

Send  for  *’MMfrn  Hemtu**  One  lM>ok,  $1.00;  two  books,  $1.50; 
three  books,  $3.00.  No  two  alike. 

I  KSTI  RT  AMHITKiTI  RAl.  AX#  KXVIXKKKIIIti  ttL 
MO  Omadway,  Krw  Varh  lluS  Kaipirr  OalMInf,  Wltaharg 


Wr  «M  iMib  y«a  thaiaaghj,  wn^caarady  a  airadi  at  M«d<  -n 
aay  m  UarartciMl  firaganl  aafraigandMaa  aaataa  af  laaliMi  a 
a  tatrfattlac.  aawaSiaOy  yiaWlMt  d»rly  asplahw  avarTthi-x, 
caata  hat  IMIr.  A  aafr  gwlda  la  higbiBirs,  pvalnahk  to  -  9 
gM.ltfy  ntoara.  Wa  toaah  yaa  haw  to  wwha  any  pto«  af  • 

.  .  Wya  ar  waaB,  pay  S  a«r*-  dhld<>Bd  aC  baa  th  la  M  y.  r 

r  al.aj  ia«.  a‘ai"al  InAivWtaal  attoadan  WrttobfShaa  hashlto.  HBiiylBri..- 
lt«.>  iMHtlilaaa  ap  a  la  xrBdaatra. 

I  'slmbia  Sciiii  of  PoiUnr  Caitiot.  Boi  KO.  WaimilW.  P.  Y 


$5,000  IN  GOLD 

To  Users  of  CORNELL  INCUBATORS 

A  STRICTLY  COMPETITIVE  TEST 

PRIZES:  $1,000.  $500,  $250 

down  to  $10  -135  prizes  in  all 

The  CORNELL  INCUBATOR  is  ackiinwIeriRed  lobe  the 
beat  and  simplest  hatcher  on  the  market. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  and  full  particulars  regarding; 
this  prize  dtotrlbution. 

THE  CORNELL  INCUBATOR  NFC.  CO. 

Box  52  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SQUABS  Ei:iSrS  S 

1/  '  \  f  ,i  ^  fxmieTS,woroeu.  Sei'.ifot 

our  FREE  lUHiK  and  learu  this  imwcusely  rich  ind.  try. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

**9  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

icrADC^  tfl  real  MOVING 
IOLUiL  dl.  PICTURE  MACHINE 


MOBILOSCOPE  $1.  PICTURE^MACMINE 

and  hlins  ol  zjo  moving  pictures.  Simple  meclianism.  X  na* 
special.  Setit  piet>aid  u|H>n  receipt  of  gi.oo. 

I  ED50N  MFQ.  CO..  233  BROADWAY. _ NEW  YOkIL 

^Upan  DAXPC  C^liforuia.  Washington.  Oregon,  Colorado.  We 
vIlCAr  KA  I  Co  give  reduced  rates  on  household  goods  ofint.ttd* 
Ing  settlers  to  the  aliove  States.  Write  for  rates.  A/nP  f  a/{/  nu 
FA'//. 

nAXH.|t>!in!IK!ITAL  rttKNiHTI’ll.,  H  tU  Prarbam  M.,  THlMttt 

BtG  MONEY 

Conducted  by  anyouc,  anywhere.  Our  plan  for  starting  l>eginiiers  i«  'Cty 
successful :  H  covers  every  point.  Write  for  it;  send  stamp.  Addres- 
CRNTKAL  ^IIPPLY’  CO..  Kmii«h«  CIi.v, 

3000  GUMMED  LABELS.  $1.00 

I  Size  1X2  inches,  printed  to  order  and  postpaid.  Seii<!  for 
I  Caialog  I  FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  Hhilartelphln.  Ta. 


MARINE  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

**  As  sure  as  the  tide.'** 

Two  and  four  cylinder  heavy  servkc  engines,  6  to  JW  H.P.  Four-cyl> 
imler  light-netght,  high-speed  engines,  so  to  te  H.P.  Single-cylinder 
engines,  s  to  <  H.P.  ^tiouary  engines,  4  to  so  H.P.  Eiiuipp^  with 
auiomatic  >>aTl  gotemor,  self-cleaning  igniters,  sigfat-feea  gasoline 
vaporiser,  solid  wheel  and  reverse  gears.  All  of  the  four-cycle  type. 
Jump  spark  Igniter  optional.  Catalogue  fnt. 

GLOBE  IKON  WORKS  COMPANY,  Mfifiomenit,  WIs. 

P.  <>«  Box  Ne.  !•  Formeriv  of  Minneaimlis 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  ^fagazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


CLASS  PINS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  8KU.  i 
gsSSr/a  DIRECT  TO  YOU  Clam  Pina  an<l  A 
NH'N  Badgra  for  Colirgea,  Srhoola,  and  aE 

Sorlrtlra.  -Tho  kind  that  gtve 
n|K^Wr\  Katlidaotton.*’  Our  prirrs  arr  thv  V 
iXlLap’A  1  Hamr  as  oihrn  charge  fw  Inferior  * 
giMids.  Write  tonda;  for  a  I'nu 
t'ATsi/Oarg  of  hraiid  new  designs. 

C.  E.  CROUSE  AGO. 

'41  Clinton  Ave.,  North,  Rochester, 


Tbbt*f  what  users  euy  about  the  great 

PRAIRIE  STATE 

Incubators  and  Broodsrs 
Onr  lllnatmt-d  ontalog  tell,  whj 
tiMj  nr,  bmt.  It*«  fm.  Writa. 
PralHe  Stat,  Inenbatar  Ca., 
Bax  ASS.  Hanme  City,  Pa. 
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Rc<M“'s 


f  FIT  FOR  A  PALACE  A 

are  McClamrooh  Mantels.  They  represent  the  very  ' 
highest  point  yet  reached  In  mantel  making.  Designs 
are  artistic  and  beautiful,  materials  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained,  workmanship  faultless. 

Handsome  catalog,  showing  over  sixty  new  mantel 
Bty>es,  sent  for  10  cents  In  stamps  (which  barely 
oorersoostof  mailing).  If  you’re  going  to  build  a 
new  home  next  year,  eqnlp  It  with  IbCIamroch  Man- 
Ms— they  cost  rery  little  more  than  the  common  kinds 
ITe  design  and  manw/bclure 
OrnamentalOrittet/oraUutet 

McCLAMROCH  MANTEL  CO. 
Dcp’t.G.200  South  Elm  St..  Greensboro.  N.C 
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Our  Two 
Handsome 
Fall  Catalogues 


will  post  you  on  advaiu-e  Fall  Fa.h- 
Ions.  One  Illustrates  and  descrlliei 
U  \%  the  Latest  and  most  FashlonaMe 

1  Stylos  In  Tailor  Made  Skirts ;  ihe 

o*ber  Cloaks  and  Furs.  We  send  either 
11^*^— I  one  or  both  to  you  with  full  and  ea«lly 
li  W  understood  directions  for  taking  your 

~  measure  correctly  and  Prices  of  nil 

anr  Clank  nnd  Mkirt  Mnlerinls.for  you  to 
choose  from  an  J  examine  at  your  leisure. 

All  absolutely  FREE 

We  make  our  cloaks  and  skirts  to  your  measure  fr>>m 
fabrics  Bindr  on  unr  own  looms. 

That  Is  why  we  can  afford  to  give  you  Ag.i.u 

creations  that  even  the  great  metiav  wanirs 

polltan  tailors  could  not  equal  at  prices  cvtrry. 

which  mean  a  saving  of  30  per  cent.  »hrre. 

Style,  St,  workmanship— every  detail 
of  the  garments  we  sell  Is  perfect.  We 
are  always  ready  to  return  money  to  a  UKK  V 
disaatisfled  purchaser. 

You  can  ea.aily  secure  any  HHkT,  \ 
garment  you  want  FREE 

We  will  tell  you  how.  Write  us  now  flEftl 
and  tell  us  which  book  you  want— a  flCBs 
postal  will  do. 

HOFMEISTER  WOOLEN^^^p 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Department  B 
Racine.  Wis. 


# 


LAMROCH 


MANTELS 


ne 
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Foujf^ain  Pen- 


THEY  ARE  DNCOn)ITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 

No  matter  where  the  gift  is  purchased  it  may  be  exchanged  to  suit 
your  hand  at  all  agencies  of  THE  PAUL  E.  WIRT  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
Sold  by  stationers  and  jewelers  the  world  over 

Catalogue  of  too  styles  on  application  Box  G-4»  Bloomsbxirg,  Pa. 


Cuff^ 


SAVE  MONEY  AND  TROUBLE 

Hrofasioiial  and  business  men,  students,  travelers, 
mecnaiiics,  sportsmen,  find  in  these  goods  |>erfeci  fit, 
and  economy.  Made  of  fine  cloth 
and  nnished  in  pure  starch. 

No  Washing  or  Ironing 

yheu  stMled,  discard.  We  itcad  kj  Mall  tea  eellare  er 
f  *  palPB  af  caflb  fep  S#4**  Send  6c.  in  U.  S.  stemps 
•or  saiuple  colUr  or  p«ir  of  cuffs.  Name  sUe  and  style. 

KKVKKHIBI.BCOL.L.AR  CO.,  Dept.  S.  Bastan 


The  Only 
Perfect 
Trousers 
Hanger 
is  the 

“PRACTICAL” 
Trousers  Hanger  and  Press 

U  is  tlie  oiilv  hanger  that  takes  hold  of  the  entire  hem  at 
the  end  of  the  trousers-leg.  It  is  the  only  hanger  that  will 
not  letive  its  impress  on  the  cloth.  It  is  the  only  banger 
that  will  remove  the  pucker  and  warp  at  the  hem  caused 
by  turning  trousers  up  during  wet  weather.  It  is  the  only 
hanger  that  includes  in  its  construction  all  of  the  features 
essential  to  a  perfect  trousers  hanger.  These  features  are 
basic— tliey  are  patented  j  therefore  he  who  would  have 
a  perfect  trousers  hanger  must  have  the  “  Practical.” 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Cift 


The  ”  Practical  ”  is  made,  as  are  all  iirst-class  articles, 
with  precision  and  care.  Finely  finished  hard  woods, 
nickeled  brass  metal  parts  given  touch  of  elegance  and 
an  assurance  of  durability. 

Since  1893  the  “Practical”  has  yearly  grown  into 
greater  favor  and  more  general  use,  and  to^ay  it  is  used 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  and  they  have  by  the 
thousands  set  upon  it  their  seal  of  approval. 

Our  Superbly  Illustrated  Book 

tells  all  about  It  and  why  many  people  use  it.  Money  re¬ 
funded,  on  return  of  goods  at  our  expense,  within  60  days. 
g£  L,...  I  a.t  A— &  TrMtwvHueen  sa4  t  aw.,  w 

*3  Bays  j  a-  4  Trawm  Huam,  t  BW.,  u4  S  CMt  Kussn. 

Goods  seat  express  prepaid 

PRACTICAL  NOVELTY  CO.,  426  Walaat  SL,  Phlladelgfeia,  Pa. 
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It’s  nice  to  know 
How  far  yon  Co.’ 


TU  TIBBIW  HN.  CO^  •  gww— >  SiPWt,  ■wtM,  l< 
Mmiurt  •/  Cjfctom«ter$,  Odowtetert,  Ttkowut^rt, 
CouHt0r$t  •nd  Fin€  Cm4tin§», 


Don't  Ohfo  Trash 
For  Christmas 

RewiTbii  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFERING. 
Yoa  cu  iad  bo  more  wiilobic  or  iranlilr  gdl  dm  a 

WHiTELY  EXERCISER 

Wc  have  omulactured  two  apeciolly  beoutdul  fTiralaBi 
dam*,  oae  ior  awa  aad  women,  price  $3.00,  and  ooe  lor 
boy*.  mrW  and  ckiUrea,  once  $1  .W.  Handniaely  fcakhed 
aad  equal  to  our  recularnith  priced  amduarn.  Sartaeady 
boxed  wilb  expreim«e  mcMid  a*  a  kill  fuitber  Quiaama 
iaduceaieal.  Money  refunded  H  uaaatidactory. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  FOR  THIS  MONTH  ONLY. 

If  interested  we  will  be  glsd  to  send  you  n  Urwe  reproiluctioA  Ui 
colors  of  **Here*s  To  Your  Health**  on  receipt  ocfour  cents  poctsfc. 
Booklet  Free.  Write  today. 

Wkitely  Bsrreleer  Ce.,  Mutual  Life  Bldf.,  BoBilo.  N.  Y. 


Ol/¥£r  <Mf£M4NmiTCN 

Ma»  JtkMdnlrlT  Mrelelil  Mm  with  hollow  or 

IhrHtftI  let's  should  use  the  lehwaraiu*  IVlrwl  Lrf  Im 
pr««rr.  hivikililc,  ho  ituouveu^euce.  tudde  of  sluuii* 
ituiii.  Attached  with  ordiuary  jr.irter.  Ilouklet  free. 
rorresiM.tMifit  e  contidehtUl.  tllXMlIUKATBII  HOT. 
Kl.Tt  I'ttll'lSI).  17  Liinestottc  Street.  i  Kl.  U. 


SMELDOm  METHOD  OF  TREAT  I  MO 

SPINAL  CURVATURE 

If  you  are  sufferiiif;  from  any  form  ofapiiial  trouble  you  can  be  relieved  in 
your  own  home  without  pain  or  discomfort.  A  wonderful  anatomical  appli> 
ance  has  been  invented  by  a  man  who  relieved  himself  of  spinal  curvature. 
Its  results  are  marvelous.  It  is  nature’s  own  method.  The  scienlihe  and 
medical  world  is  amazed  at  the  work  beiny  effected.  Noted  phvsicians  in 
prominent  medical  institutions  and  in  private  practice  are  endorsing  it.  The 
Sheldon  Method  relieves  the  pressure  at  the  afliseted  parts  of  the  spine,  the 
whole  spine  is  invigorated  and  strengthened,  all  soreness  taken  oat  of  the 
back,  the  cartilage  between  the  vertebrae  is  made  to  expand,  the  contracted 
muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  spine  is  strengthened.  There  is  a  bright  hope  for 
vou.  no  matter  bow  long  you  have  suffered.  We  have  strong  testimonials 
from  eve^  fttate  in  the  Union.  The  appliances  are  being  sent  all  over  the 
world.  Each  one  is  made  to  order  from  individual  measurements  and  fits 
perfectly.  There  is  positively  no  inconvenietice  in  wearing.  Wa  gaaraatea 
aatlsfhetleB.  or  rrfiiBd  jnar  money  at  the  end  of  thirty  Ays’  trial.  Write 
for  onr  new  bonk  giving  full  information  and  references. 

RH/LO  HURT  MFO.  OO.,  ROS  IMS  St^  •Immtmmtmmm,  R.  Y. 


/  AS  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

f  An  Odometer  (pronounced  ’*  o  dom'e  ter").  ntuched 

I  to  on  nutomobile  or  other  vehicle,  telle  csectly  bow 
I  meny  mllee  it  eoee.  We  eupply  Vender  Odomrtcre  (or 

f  nil  the  piinripel  uiekee  of  nutomobilee.  Beeidee  fiviiif 

the  mllence  for  each  trip  eud  for  the  wbolv  year, 
Veeder  Odometere  ere  very  valuable  in  touriuf. 

At  Cfarietmae  we  iell  lota  of  Veeder  Oilonietera  ae 
preaanta  (or  (olka  who  have  automohilea.  Price  ilO.OO. 
whan  ordering  state  make  and  model  of  car  for  which 
odometei  ia  deaired.  FREE  CATALOG. 


IHI  II  If  M  II  II  If  If 


I 
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W*  w«nt  to  tend  FREE  to  every  rcftder  of  Everybody’s 

our  new  rat>p«M  c«U)ogu«)of  the  beautiful  I 
**  Keailworth  ’^Hand-made  aad  Philippine  | 
Fibre  Furniture. 

Thif  book  coit 
uins.  bealdet  the 
Mibetantlal  M  i  talon 
and  Morria  atylea 
and  the  wonderful 
Philippine  Fibre 
Furniture,  many 

noveltiea  iu  furnit¬ 

ure  which  makede- 
airable  and  uaeful 

preseuta.  Every¬ 
thing  told  direct 
from  the  factory  on 

approval.  Write  to¬ 

day  fur  the  lHM>k. 

THE  COOK  CO..  410  Pine  St..  Michigan  City,  Ind.  | 


Cortelyou  Started 

As  a 

stenographer 

(Jeo.  B.  Cortelyou.  ex-Secretary  of  Commerce  end 
I.Hl>or,  and  (Tisirman  of  tbe  iiepubiican  Nstionsi 
Ciiiiimittee,  8tarte<i  his  career  as  a  stenographer. 
Many  other  secretaries,  confidential  and  highly 
l>aid  employes  have  found  shorthand  a  short  cut 
to  .success.  The  I.  C.  8.  System  can  teach  Stenog¬ 
raphy  to  any  one  who  can  write  long  hand.  Send 
(or  free  Stenography  Bimklet. 

Iiiternalloual  Cnrrespuntlence  Stthools, 
itox  l;i6U,  Scranton,  I’a. 


MADE-TO-ORDER. 

BY  HARD,  for! 

BACH  AHD  EVERT 

CUSTOICBR.  With 
or  without  cork-tip. 
Regular  size  for  men ;  also 
ladies’  size. 

MiHh  jfowp  onrn  Mono- 

grmm,  Or^mt,  os*  othmr 

dmm/mn 

I  import  the  finest  Turkish 
tobacco.  My  cigarette  has  an 
unique  fragrant  and  delicately  mild  aroma.  It 

costa  to  per  cent,  less  than  the  ii^rted  cigar- 

Fette,  which  I  made  formerly  in  Cairo.  I  sell  i 

direct— save  you  the  profit  of  the  retailer,  jobber,  I 

I  and  wholesaler.  I  pnt  the  equivalent  in  my| 
1  cigarette. 

\spoolal  Introductory  Offer 

Send  me  $a.oo.  I  will  send  you  prepaid 

too  cigarettes  with  your  initials  on  same 

in  any  color  you  may  designate.  Descrip¬ 
tive  folder  for  the  asking. 

Reference :  Corn  Exchange  Bank  (Fifth 
Avenue  Branch). 


Do  .vmi  know  that  Virginia  offers  to-day  to  the  home- 
Mi'kiT  anil  fanner  greater  advantages  and  Inducements 
I  liaii  any  other  section  of  Ihecountry?  Our  summers  are 
loiiK  and  Uelightful,  our  winters  short  and  mild.  We  have 
U-st  church,  school,  and  social  advantages,  with  highest 
markets  cliste  in,  low  freight  rates  and  cheap  labor,  di¬ 
versity  of  crops  and  unfailing  rainfall.  Our  land  la  very 
productive  and  the  prices  aued  ($6  and  an  peraere)  are 
far  below  Its  Intrinsic  value.  Numerous  Northern  and 
Western  farmers  have  located  here  recently.  They  are 
reaping  large  returns  on  these  'old  plantations  'and  are 
contented,  prosperous,  and  happy.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  our  literature  with  lists  of  farms  for  sale,  ezeur* 
Sion  rates,  etc..  If  you  will  write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  A.  A  L 
Agent,  N.  A  W,  Ry.,  Dept.  CS,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Our  Business 

is  to  make 

Water 

Hot 

Write — stating  how  much  and 
where  Hot  Water  is  wanted. 

Heaters  for  one  faucet  or  one 
hundred. 

Simple  Safe  Durable 

Any  Size  Any  Fuel 


MAKE  THE  CHILDREN  HAPPY 

lodoor  Metal  Swini^t.  Space  occupies,  when  in  use,  4x5  feet. 
May  be  folded  when  not  in  use.  Delivered  anywhere  in 
U.  9.  A..  $6.00.  H’ritt  for  circular, 

^Isteravllle  Novelty  Co.,  Siatersville,  West  Virginia 


LEARN  PIANO  WITHOUT  A  MASTER 

Our  system  is  so  simple  that  we  guarantee  anyone,  irrespective  of  age 
•*nd  11^  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  mus(c,  can  positively  learn  to 
I’Ujrihe  Piauoitr  Orean  in  a  few  weeks.  *f  hest'stem  roinpleteby  mail  ii.oo. 

Scud  for  circular.  VImh  Music  Coaicrvatary.  2M  W.  intb  Si.,  New  Vwk 


Write  us  your  troubles  and  ask. 
for  Catalogue. 

We  want  good  agents. 

Monarch  Water  Heater  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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Solid  Gold-Genuine  Stones 


HELLEU’S 
FAMOUS  ETCHINGS 


imooi 


have  been  reproduced  on  specially  prepared  paper 
in  handsome  calendar  form. 


(O«o<u  »W*«  illiutmM  M*  ami  ntw  af  c«l  Md  arr  W M i»  Oui«»  aM  al 

•Sum  OKM'iaR  DiAMuNba  *s»  rcAKiA.  Ordar  kf  aaiaa  aai  aambar 
lamal^aTf  tm^artor  ar^jawflry.  praelsm  Msaea,  aad  M**liMa»aa4  a  laaafast aflat 
)Aaakr.  «Mi  am  of  chr  larfart  •looka  of  aitk«daM  hwaby.  waOekw.  aad  aiNarvare  k  thia 
aaaatrv.  Mv  pMda  art  wwraaOail  tiartly  at  raprataaOwl  aad  prrhtSiy  »Ufftw«wy  ar  ymr 
mmtj  raftwiad.  Thaae  pricaa  aaaaat  be  dapliaaiad  aaf  lalaU  >walar  la  tba  aavatry. 
teaKty  gaaraalaad. 


The  four  choicest  selections  of  this  noted  French 
artist's  celebrated  dry  point  etchings  of  girls'  heads 
have  been  done  in  steel,  each  11x14  inches — the 
four  tied  with  silk  ribbon.  Nothing  but  art  of  the 
highest  grade.  Each  sheet  can  be  framed,  giving 
rich  examples  in  steel  of  this  master's  work. 

This  is  the  richest  and  handsomest  calendar  ever  offered. 
The  price  is  $1.00,  with  the  privilege  of  having  your  money 
l>ack  it  nut  salisfactorv.  All  calendars  sent  by  registered  m.iil, 

SOROSIS  ART  CO.,  112  Steel  St.,  lonla,Mich. 


S(iOS~L(irkat  with  itanuina  Ihainontl  cantar. . . . . 

5(i05..^af  Knttana,  per  pair,  lacladinf  en|rravin|c  of  Inllialt  or  MoaosrMiii 

&004 — Panrl  Sub  Hurat  Petidui,  DlainoHrl  catitar . 

iMKtl— Drucoit  I'endaiit  with  Paarl . . . 

soot'— Drapm  S  arf  Pin . . . 

lOOf— Shiritl  Srnrl  Pin,  with  Inltlnl  anfravad .  ... 

SOIK'— Fiaur  da  llaSmrf  Pin . . . 

bNit— LUm  Sr«rf  Pin,  with  1‘anrl. . 

soot— Diamond  Ring,  reniilne  Dlnmond,  finaly  mt . 

tOlO— Diamtwtd  Ring,  genniue  Dininond,  tinaly  rnt . 

Tbaae  gaada  are  all  rara  karpiiia.  If  faa  daa*t  tad  what  jraa  waat  aiwd  kr  awr  K« 
logae.  It  It  FftKE  lar  the  aibiH  eaaialaa  huadrada  af  mn  aarh  tiaffaiaA  la  ar 
auvttag  atlrer.  aad  plaird  jewelry  aatchaa,  larfcata,  riagt.  eta.  leateiahar.  thMlati 
ttaagaaraaleed  ar  uiaaey  rafaadad, 

JOHN  C.  PIEKIK,  Importer  and  Manufacturer 
■  a  Pierik  Building  SPRINQFIELD,  ILL.,  U. 


write  for  our  free  l»ook.  **  Eve  Logic.*' 
V  It  tclU  all  about  the  only  glasses  tli.it 

tion't  pinch  the  nose.  dou*t  Dull 

■^1  S4V8l4  Ifl  1 1 1 1  ■  ■  flon't  full  off.  It  also  tells  how  vuu  caa 
really  help  your  sight.  It  is  FREE. 

Briggs  Optical  Co.,  IltP, Triangle  Bidg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


24th  Season  of  Uniiiterrupied  Success.  Cotiif>>il  mid  leisure. 
Thontugh  sight*seeing  under  Ex|)ert  Guidatue.  Liniitcd  Par* 
ties.  All  arrangeuietits  first  class.  Special  tours  arranged  for 
Sm.dl  Private  Parties.  Ilr.  •114  Mm.  Howard  k.  Palnet 
14H  llldge  wireei,  Cleaa  PalU.  M.  Y* 


THE  VERY  LATEST  IN  SILVERWARE 


Patented  o^'tober  27,  lOW 


IDEAL.  OLT^TC  SPOON  ANI>  PIC'KLK  FORK. 

Useful,  Practical,  Beautiful.  Remoees  Olives  and  Pickles  from  any  sha|>ed  jar  or  bottle  like  magic,  without  a  nnA 
perfectly  dry.  H  ii  i-.<  >iiie  and  Novel  wedtliiig  or  holid.iy  gift.  Heavily  Silver  Plated.  Uy  mail  nicely  Urged.  50  cents ;  tn  beautiful  case.  7%  cents.  P.  O. 
Order.  Sterling  Sili  er  Catalogue  on  request.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 

_ IDEAL  flFO.  CO.,  Dept.  E,  MIDPLEBORO,  MASS. 


Cut  Their  Hands 

5UY  A 

Yankee  Cork  Puller 


Don't  wait  until  yo 
wife  or  servants 


Fastenrd  up  anywhere  you  wish — on  the  <ndebiKird.  ice-box,  door¬ 
frame,  or  wall— never  mislaid. 

Pulls  all  corks  Instantly  and  without  effort 
Simply  moving  handle  up  and  down  not  only  draws  the  lighirst 
cork,  out  also  automatically  discharges  it  from  the  machine.  It  Is 
a  mechanical  marvel. 

Removes  corks  clean  no  bits  lefts  in  bottle 
Ask  the  hardware  dealer,  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price 

Booklet  Nickel  Plated.  -  -  .  $1.25 

for  the  asking.  Silver  *'  ...  3.50 

After  30  days' trial  money  cheerfully  refiiiiderl  if  not  pleased. 

THE  GILCHRIST  CO..  130  Ufayetle  SL,  Newark.  N.  J. 
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FOR  illustrated  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET, ADDRESS 

Frank  C  Clark. 


The 
.  Carter 


WdINS 


Ball 

Bearing 

Garters  have  ^ 

a  swinging  sup>  _  _ 

port  that  works  on 
zbearittiof  steel  balls. 

They  give  it  an  adjust«^^^^^*<ill 
ment  that  yields  to  the  slight* 
est  leg  and  muscle  movement!^ 

They  actually  follow  your  footsteps.^^ 

BALL  BEARING 

Garters 

can’t  bind  the  leg — won’t  pull  the  sock — will 
feel  comfortable  on  any  leg  in  any  position, 
due  to  the  perfect  ball  bearing  adjustment. 

Madeof  bwtqoAlitrelMtlc  weblnaKreatTartetyof 
luteat  patterns.  UnoondlUonally  euaranteed.  SSc  a 
pair.  At  dealeis  or  malted  postpaid. 

Ua  C.  A.  E04ART0N  MF6.  CO..  Bos 403.  SMrley,  Mass. 


A  Dream  of  Fair  Women 

(Teanyson) 


Rifle 


will  please  your 
boy  more  than  any 
other  Christmas 
gift.  The  No.  3 
Daisy  shoots  1000 
‘  imes  without  re¬ 
loading  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  It  is  ac¬ 
curate,  beautifully 
hnished  in  walnut  and  nickel, 
and  has  the  same  hammerless 
action  as  real,  big  game  rifles. 
It  trains  the  hand  and  eye  and  develops 
manliness. 

Price  St  from  dealers,  or  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  catalogue. 

DAISY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Plymouth,  Micb. 


’  I  An  Art  Portfolio 

containing  IBof  the 
-  i  most  fascinating 
pictures  of  modern 
'JB  times,  BriliUnUyand 
M  I  Artistically  Colored. 

.  ■  m  W  They  are  creating  a 
craze  on  account  of 
their  entrancing 
a  beauty.  Made  on 

artists'  s  t  i  p  p  I  e  d 
paper,  one  picture 
on  a 

frame  7  X  10  inches, 
j  arranged  in  Port- 
j  form 
I  They  represent  10 
types  of  Fair  Worn- 
k  en,  from  the 

1  ental  beauty  to  the 

.  1  rough-and-ready 

'  L  Cow-boy  Girl  of  the 

wild 
for  your 

Sent  to  any  ad- 

E-  !  dress  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

J‘  «»r  Canada  upon  receipt  of 

-  '  -  7  _ ^  ^  Kapresf  or  P.  O.  M.  O., 

*•_:  _ '  currency  or  postage  stamps. 

The  White  City  Art  Company 

524  Uearborn  St.  Chicago,  111. 


P.  S.-  If  you  order  in  lo  days  an  extra  picture  entitled  **  A  Niltv 
Dip”  will  be  sent  free.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  aatisfieo. 
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a  month. 


THE  “CABBAGE”  GAME 

THE  GREATEST  CARD  GAME  OF  THE  DAY 
AH  who  have  read  “  Mr*.  Wig**,  of  the  Cabh  in 
Patch."  will  want  to  play  “  WIGGS.”THE  “CABBAtiE" 
GAME.  Two  games  in  one  pack— WIGGS,  the  “lab- 
twRc”  game,  is  quiet,  scientific,  eiitenaining— WlliGS 
AUCTION  is  full  of  life,  noise,  and  laughter.  Can  be 
played  by  two  or  more;  fun  for  the  youiii^;  solid  ei-joy- 
meiit  for  older  people;  no  game  equal  to  it  for  cou;.les, 
parties,  or  families. 

6s  Cards— Illustrated— soe.  postpaid 
For  sale  at  alt  leading  stores  or  by  mail  from 

BUEHL  BOOK  COMPANY  ATLANTA,  OA. 


Improve  Your  Holiday  Music 

If  you  have  a  phonograph  or  if 
,  ■  yoii  wish  to  please  some  friend 

who  has  one  no  hettei  gift  to 
9  yourself  or  your  friend  can  be 

made  than  a 

■  PKono- 

1  Consonator 

^  It  makes  the  human  voicesound 

nntuial  and  does  away  with  the 

■  disagieeable  metallic  vibratiiin. 

■  Nu  meclianism.  Just  an  adapia- 

a  tion  of  the  laws  of  sound.  Priie 

m  V  <  U.M,  AskyourdealerforPbos*- 

Cosssaatsr  I  ri|.iiveOrcul.irurwewdlmailit  upon  request 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  E  128  W.  23d  St„  N«w  York 


D I  A  M  ' 

■  I  m  Gtnuint  Bargainl 

Hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  returned  from  rent¬ 
ing  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include 
Steinways,  Webers  and  twenty  other  well  known 
makes.  Many  cannot  be  distinguished  from  new 


Freight  rates  are  low.  Write  for  list  and  our  four 
plans  of  piano  selling.  You  make  a  genuine  saving. 

Piasos  Irsai  at  tear  tte  lafrcaa  al  Qsallty.  Illaa.  Ptaaa  Baak  Ft**. 

LYON  &y  MEALY 

72  Adam*  St.  Chicaso 

World's  Urges!  music  house ;  sells  ETCrything  known  In  music. 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


stall  are  offered  at  a  great  discount.  Upnghtsas 


o  w  ~s  $  1 00.  P  n  M  M  Also 
few  Uprlifhts  f  K  ^  HR  at  $1 

150and$lfi5  A  ■  ■■wlwl  fjneii 

f  <  on  Dlonns  CIO  onA  CC 


Also  beautiful 
at  $125,  #135, 
fine  instrument 
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EVIDENCE 

Boston,  Hass,  October  2ad,  1904. 
Evshs  Vacuum  Cap  Company,  St.  Louis,  Xo. 

OeitfieNseit;— 1  believe  that  any  man  whose  blood  la  In 
good  condition  can  cultivate  a  healthy  and  complete 
growth  of  hair.  I  had  been  loalng  my  hair  for  about  ten 
years  and  there  was  a  bare  space,  about  three  Inches 
wide,  extending  from  front  to  the  back  part  of  my  head.  I 
saw  the  advertisement  of  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  In 
Everybody's  Magazine  some  time  ago  and  the  logic  of  the 
argument  appealed  to  me.  I  cut  the  adverttaement  out 
and  carrierl  It  in  my  pocket,  knowing  that  I  would  be  In 
St.  Louis  at  the  World's  Fair  In  chaim  of  my  Automobile 
Spring  Exhibit,  which  was  recently  awarded  a  gold 
medal. 

I  have  now  used  the  Cap  for  a  little  over  three  months 
and  my  photograph  enclosed  herewith  will  show  you  the 
results  I  have  obtained.  I  mailed  this  photograph  home 
to  my  wife  In  Boston,  and  her  surprise  at  noting  the 
growth  of  hair  on  my  head  will  perhaps  be  appreciate*! 
by  quidliig  from  her  letter  :— **  Your  picture  came  In  this  ' 
morning,  but  how  strange  It  seems.  Are  you  wearing  a 
wig,  or  has  the  Cap  really  made  your  hair  grow  In  again?” 

Although  I  appreciate  the  honor  of  getting  the  gold 
me<lal  on  my  own  invention,  yet  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
have  <leiive<l  more  satisfaction  from  having  my  hair  re- 
8tore<l  than  receiving  the  medal. 

My  success  with  the  Cap  has  been  so  pronounced  that  It 
has  led  to  quite  a  number  of  sales  among  other  exhibitors 
who  were  watching  my  progress. 

Sincerely,  (Slg.)  John  Hbctor  Oraham, 

148  Harold  St. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap 

^  “  Indncct  circulatioa  without  Irri¬ 

tation.  Bv  the  Vacuum  inethMl 
it  ceatly  draws  the  blood  to  the 
scalp,  causing  a  delightful  feel¬ 
ing  of  scalp  exhilaration— the 
warmth  and  glow  that  comes 
with  health.  By  helping  Nature 
to  carry  food  to  the  follicles, 
it  prevents  the  hair  from  falling, 
induces  a  normal  growth*  and 
stimulates  a  natural  secretion 
of  the  oils,  making  a  soft  and 
luxuriant  ^owth.  Takes  the 
place  of  all  hair  oils  and  tonics, 
doing  wliat  they  cannot  do- 
producing  lasting  effects.  If 
used  for  a  few  minutes  each  day 
will  produce  satisfactory  results 
in  from  four  to  to  six  weeks. 

Our  Guarantee _ Every  Cap 

is  sold  an  absolute  guarantee 
to  pr»»duce  results.  Money  need 
not  be  sent  to  us,  but  to  the  Icfferson  Bank.  St.  Louis,  to  be  held 
during  trial  period,  subject  to  your  order.  Write  for  free  booklet 
giving  full  details. 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Co. 

426  Fullerton  Bnildinr  St.  Louis,  No. 


f  ‘‘NUTSHELL^* 

Safety  Razor 

The  Best,  Safest,  Quickest,  Clean¬ 
est,  Smallest,  and  Most  Practical 
Razor  in  the  World 

$1.00 

pecial  Offer  On  receipt  of  $1.00  1 
will  mail  you  One  NiitsheD 
sfety  Rasor,  One  Kasor  Strop,  an.I  Teo 
impons  (regular  price  of  razor  and  ■‘trap, 
1.25).  Money  refun(le<l  if  not  satisfartory. 

E.  L.  SOMMITZ 

JoQreenpoint  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


as  quick  as  qou  arc 
Is  quick  enough  isnt  it 
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«  MARGATE 


Its  Style,  fit,  absolute  comfort 
and  lasting  shape,  specially 
designed  for  men  whose  quest 
for  shoe  satisfaction  has  been 
without  result. 

Damp-proof  leather  carefully 
selected  — every  pair  bench 
made  over  our  specially  de¬ 
signed  foot-form  lasts. 

The  shoe  fits  perfectly,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  foot’snatural  curves 
and  lines,  and  retains  its  shape. 
We  can  fit  satisfactorily,  with 
our  200  styles  of  foot-form  lasts, 
almost  any  known  shape  of  foot. 

Most  Florsheim  styles  sell 
for  $5.00. 

KKCK-Write  fur  our  **The  Flor- 

sheiiii  Way  of  Foot  Fitting;.  *  Facts  that  will 
interest  every  shoe  weater.  It  you  can* 
not  ^et  the  Florsheiiu  at  your  dealer’s  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will  make  a  pair  spe¬ 
cially  for  you. 

FLORSHEIM  &  COMPANY 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 


••PERFECTION  OF 
SELECTION  ” 

Our  Exclusive  Importation 


WE  record  with  pleasure  an  instan¬ 
taneous  response  from  all  seciiotis 
of  the  country  to  the  following  offer. 

On  receipt  of  $1.75,  post-office  or  express 
order  or  registered  letter,  we  will  deliver,  all 
charges  prepaid,  to  any  home  in  the  United 
States,  a  5-pound 

air-tight  can  of  MAUNA  COFFEE. 
Mauna  coffee,  “perfection  of 

selection,”  is  the  choicest  Java,  blended 
with  selected,  hand-picked  Arabian  Mocha 
exactly  in  correct  proportions.  Scientific¬ 
ally  roasted  in  our  own  establishment. 
Rich  in  aroma,  stimulating  and  gratifying. 
Our  offer  as  above  is  renewed  orders  filled 
promptly.  State  whether  you  wish  coffee 
powdered,  granulated,  or  in  the  bean. 

As  the  largest  dealers  in  fine  groceries 
in  the  world,  we  intend  toextend  oper¬ 
ations  throughout  the  entire  country, 
giving  housekeepers  at  any  distance, 
equally  with  those  within  reach  of  our 
man V  stores,  the  benefit  of  the  “Highest 
Standard  Quality,”  at  moderate  prices. 

AWe  Catalog,  indispensable  to  et'try 
housekeeper  and  caterer,  and  inter¬ 
esting  booklets  on  our  coffees  and 
teas,  sent  FREE  with  first  order. 

ACKER.  MERRALL  & 
CONDIT  COMPANY 

Dept,  E.  -  N  E  W  Y  O  R  K 
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MORE  THAH 
100  COMPLETE 
SHOUT  STOUES 


•ry  yaar  and  all 
of  them  good 


R.ed  Saunders  in  Panama 

Henry  Wallace  Phillips 

A  complete,  satisfying  novel,  whose  hero  is  the 
famous  Red  Saunders.  For  rollicking  humor,  lively, 
dramatic  adventure  and  lovable  people  it  beats  any¬ 
thing  we’ve  read  in  years. 

The  Woman  in  the  Alcove 

By  Anna  Katherine  Green 

The  mystery  of  a  great  diamond  robbery,  a 
murder,  and  a  love  story.  The  best  detective 
story  of  the  year.  Begins  January. 

vikings  of  the  Pacific 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

From  Behring  to  Baranoff,  ‘‘the  Little  Czar  of 
the  North  ” ;  the  men  who  explored  our  Pacific 
coast  and  Alaska,  and  fought  for  it 

Leaders  in  All  Walks  of  Life 

By  reading  LESLIE’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
you  can  know  in  a  simple,  personal  way  all  the 
men  and  women  who  are  doing  big  things  to-day — 
the  people  who  are  mentioned  in  your  daily  paper. 


Free  on  reguest:  Splendid  Illustrated  Prospectus,  giving  special  features  for  next  year.  Address 
LESLIE'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  141-147  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


Are  you  reading  **  The  Prospector,**  by  Ralph  Connor,  now  running  ? 


The  Best  Magazine  for  all  the  Family 

Subscriptions,  One  Dollar  a  Year 


iloti»mber  and  1904  issnts.  FREE  to  aft  Vho  subscribofer  tbo  poor  1905* 
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Three  Grand  Prizes 

and  other  medals  were  awarded  the  Butterick 
Fashion  Elxhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair 


b  the  best  number  we  have  ever  issued — we  think — and  more  than  ever  proves  The  Delineatw 
to  be  “  the  bat  of  all  the  magazines  published  (or  Woman.*’ 

The  Love  Songs  from  the  Wagner  Operas  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  worthily  put  into 
English.  Richard  Le  GalHenne  has  translated  them  with  a  charm  that  will  make  them  endeared 
forever.  The  accompanying  decorations  in  color,  by  J.  C.  Leyendecker,  are  superb,  and  well 
worthy  of  this  master  feature. 

Other  contributors  to  this  number  are: 

Robert  Grant,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Alice 
Brown,  Elmore  Eliott  Peake,  Mary  Stewart  Cut¬ 
ting,  L.  Frank  Baum,  the  author  of  “The  Wizard 
of  Oz,”  etc.,  Julia  Magruder,  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine,  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke,  Gustav 
Kobbe,  Lillie  Hamilton  French,  Dr.  Grace 
Peckham  Murray,  Florence  Earle  Coates,  Aloy- 
sius  Coll,  Carolyn  Wells,  Jennie  Pendleton  Ew¬ 
ing.  This  issue  contains  superb  illustrations  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white,  by  J.  C.  Leyen¬ 
decker,  Martin  Justice,  L.  D’Ejno,  Paul  J. 

Meylan,  S.  Werner,  Christine  S.  Bredin,  Herbert 
Paus,  Harry  Stacey  Benton,  F.  Richardson, 

R.  Elmmett  Owen  and  Harry  A.  LinnelL 

FASHION  PLATES 
IN  COLORS 

The  midMn'nter  (askiont  are  shown  in  profusion  in  full 
color  and  in  black  and  white.  Better  this  month  than  ever 
— as  we  promised  they  would  be.  Getting  nearer  to  per- 
iKtion  with  each  issue — the  styles  shown  this  month  are 
simply  temptations — the  best  way  to  overcome  them  is  to 
yield  to  them. 


The  Ddinealor  may  be  secured  of  your  nevndealer,  ee  say  Butterick  agent,  or  of  the  pufaliahen  at  1 5  cents  a  copy,  $1 .00  a  year. 
THE  BUTTERICIC  PUBUSHINC  COMPANY.  Ltd..  Butterick  Building.  New  York  Cky. 

I  ‘  ' 
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“For  *Thtrfy-six  Years  a  Standard  Piano" 


WING  PIANOS 


Sold  Direct  from  the 
Factory— and  in  No 

Other  Way 

you  buy  at  wholesale.  You  pay  the 
actual  cost  of  makiuf;;  it  with  oiily 
our  wholesale  profit  added.  When 
you  buy  a  piano  as  many  petmie  do 
—at  retail — you  pay  the  retail  deal¬ 
er's  store  rent  and  other  expenses ; 
you  pay  his  profit  and  vou  pay  the 
commission  or  salary  of  the  agents 
or  salesmen  he  employs. 

1'he  retail  pro6t  on  a  piano  is 
never  less  than  |7s;  often  it  is  as 
much  as  faoo.  This  is  what  you 
save  by  huving  a  Wing  Piano  direct 
from  the  factory.  Isn’t  it  worth 
saving? 

Our  plan  of  selling  is  not 
an  ex|>erimenl.  but  a  great 
success.  Ill  3i6  years  over 
38,000  Wing  Pianos  have  been 
manufactured  and  sold.  They 
are  recommended  by  seven 
Governors  of  States;  by  mu¬ 
sical  colleges  and  schools;  by 
prominent  orchestra  leaders, 
music  teachers,  and  musi¬ 
cians.  y 

Every  Wing  Piano  is  guar¬ 
anteed  for  12  years  against 
any  defect  in  tone,  action, 
workmanship,  or  material. 


Sent  on  Trial 

We  Pay  Freif^lit  No  Money  in  Advance 

We  will  place  a  Wing  Piano  in  any  home 
in  the  United  States  on  trial  without  asking 
for  any  advance  payment  or  deposit.  We  pay 
the  freight  and  other  charges  in  advance.  If 
the  piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  20  days’ 
trial  in  your  home  we  take  it  back  entirely  at 
our  expense.  You  pay  us  nothing  and  are 
under  no  more  obligations  to  keep  the  piano 
than  if  you  were  examining  at  our  factory. 
There  is  absolutely  no  risk  or  expense  to  you. 
Old  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

SMALL  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


A  Wing  Style 
45  Other  Styles  to  Select  From 

Instrumental  Attachment  The 

tones  of  the  maiidoliii,  guitar,  harp,  zither,  and  banjo. 
Music  wntteii  for  these  instruments,  with  and  without 
piano  accompaniment,  can  be  played  just  as  perfectly  by  a 
single  player  on  the  piano  as  though  rendered  by  an  or¬ 
chestra.  The  original  iiistrumeiitaj  attachment  has  been 
patented  by  us  and  it  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  piano. 

are  made  with  the  same  care  and 
"  jqU  j„  same  way  as  Wing 

Pianos.  Separate  organ  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

A  Book  You  Need— FREE 

you  need  the  “  Book  of  Complete  Information  AIkiuI 
Pianos  "  which  we  publish  and  will  send  free  if  you  write 
for  it.  It  tells  everything  that  anyonecati  possibly  want  to 
know  about  pianos.  If  read  carefully  it  will  make  you  a 
judge  of  tone,  action,  workmanship,  and  finish.  It  is  the 
only  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  You  can  have  it  tree 
if  you  send  us  ynar  name  and  address. 


WINf  Rr  ^  West  1  Sin  street,  New  York 

YT  ML  kjVylY  36TH  YE.XR-ESTABLISHED  1868 
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Ar«  you  soLtisfied  to  SlIIow  your  money  to  lie  in  e.  Sa-vlngs  ‘ ''vX- 
Bank,  eLnd  earn  but  3%«  when  you  could  double  the  interest  by 
investing  in  a  thriving  meLnufacturing  business  enterprise? 

Become  an  Investor  on  Easy  Payments 

Banks  are  middlemen :  they  invest  your  deposits  at  a  good  rate,  give  you  part  of  what  your 
mon^  earns,  and  keep  the  rest  as  their  profit  You  get  usually  3  per  cent.' 

Capitalists  invest  their  money  direct  in  profitable  imsinesses,  and  make,  sometimes,  as  high  as 
la  per  cent  on  their  investment. 

The  small  depositor  who  uses  the  bank  suffers,  simply  because  his  savings  are  too  small  to 
use  in  buying  stock  for  investment 

We  offer  e  plan  by  which  the  man  who  has  but  $10  a  month  to  invest  may  use  It 
to  buy  stock  In  a  manufacturing  business  paying  7  per  cent. 

We  recently  placed  on  sale  a.  500  shares  of  the  7  per  cent  Preferred  Stock  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Soap  Company  at  par  value  $100  a  share.  We  are  reserving  1.500  of  these  shares  to  be  sold  at 
$10  down  and  $10  a  month  for  nine  months  per  share.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  paym*  nts  the 
stock  becomes  dividend-bearing,  sharing  pro  rata  in  the  Company's  regularly  declared  dividends. 

With  each  share  of  the  preferred  stock  sold  we  will  give  as  a  bonus  one  shart  of  the  common 
stock,  par  value  $25. 

Tkis  offer  means  that  the  small  investor  can  become  a  stockholder  in  a  highly  successful  and 
profitable  industrial  enterprise,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  larger  investor. 

Facts  About  This  Business 

The  business  of  The  Pennsylvania  Soap  Company  is  the  manufacture  of  soaps.  Miller's 
Soap  (made  with  Naphtha),  Miller's  Powerine,  and  Dr.  Raub's  Cutaneous  Soap  are  our 
leading  staples.  We  manufacture  hundreds  of  other  brands  of  soaps  and  many  jterfumes. 

We  have  two  large  factories  at  most  advantageous  points  of  distribution  :  one  at  Lancaster, 

Pa.,  one  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  seven  per  cent,  on  our  preferred  stock  is  a  conservative  guarantee  of  a  comptany  that  has  ^ 
never  failed  in  anything,  and  is  backed  by  a  business  of  over  fifty  years'  standing.  / 

We  do  not  need  or  want  more  capital  to  prosecute  our  business  on  its  present  scale.  What  we  f 
do  want  this  money  for  is  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  our  business.  We  have  paid  seven  per  cent.  / 
on  our  present  amount  of  stock  with  our  present  facilities.  With  increased  facilities  we  can  even  / 
more  readily  pay  seven  per  cent,  on  the  increased  amount  of  stock,  because  we  can  increase  our  / 
production  in  more  than  direct  ratio  to  the  increase  in  stock.  X 


$3.00  Worth  of  Our  Goods  Free 


I.G.Iiaier 

Treasurer 


We  will  send  free  to  every  subscriber,  upon  receipt  of  first  payment,  $3  worth  of  our  snoods  for  every  /  The  PennsylTUUA 
share  subscribed.  As  the  monthly  painnents  do  not  become  dividend  bearing  until  fuil  subscription  is  paid  /  SoAp  OmbpAAT 

in  we  make  this  free  offer  of  Miller  %  Soap.  Miller's  Powerine.  and  Dr.  Raub’s  Soap  to  more  than  equalize  X  .  ^  P 

to  you  the  appareut  toss  of  interest  on  the  installment  payments.  In  dollars  and  cents  it  is  really  double  y  Laucaster,  ra. 

the  amount  of  interest  your  money  would  earn  in  a  year  in  a  savings  bank.  Furthermore,  this  offer  ^ 

will  give  every  investor  an  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  our  goods.  /  Without  placing  myself 
Tor  full  d^ils  about  this  investment,  our  business,  our  goods,  and  our  stability,  fill  io  and  /  under  any  obligation.^  desire 
mail  to  us  the  coupon  below.  We  will  also  send  free  samples  of  our  goods  to  all  interested  in  the  /  that  you  send  me  application 
investment.  Address  all  communications  to  /  blank  and  your  l>ooklet  giving 

y  full  details  ot  your  easy-term  in- 

J.  G.  MILLER.  TreaLSurer  /  pmpciiion. 


The  Pei\i\sylve.nia  Soblp  Connp«Lny 

O  l.e.noe.st«r,  Pe.. 
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of  Trunk  or  Bag.beaicJes 
being  of  a  usefwaTKl  dur¬ 
able  cl^ract^.  a^oyys  to 
t^'giver  ^^)?;oppoflw 
t^for  the.^Xpresaionof;’ 
taste  and  rCTHement.' 


f^MAHERS^^ 
ROCHESTER  IMARk 

••.V.-I.v  NEW 

V' :. 

f,  "  "  -r*  .  I  TWs 

:  *  ‘  .*•.  •' J  v ‘S >•  -M  Trade-  mark 

^  -  on  every 

;-•  •  J  Piece 


SokJ  b\  mc*5ilii«a!ers,0r RM^y’' 
, be  onfered  direct  front  factory 
Catalogue  sent  rcqacSC^ 


Jack-knife 
Steanirr  1  ruiik 


Subscribe  now  to  “Bhe  ^1*1  Illterchsiri^C  for  1905 

It  U  the  OLDEST,  BEST.  AND  MOST  PROGRESSIVE  ART 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  Indispensable  to 
Art  Workers  and  an  invaluable  guide  in  ALL  BRANCHES  OF 
HOME  DECORATION—  36  oenla  a  copy  at  all  dealers'.  One  year, 

•4.00;  six  months,  92.00. 

SPECIAL  LIMITED  OFFERS -Vox  •Z.OO  you  will  get  THE 
AKT  INTERCHANGE  complete  for  tO  MONTHS  (Sept.,  1904,  to 
June,  1905)  for  only  SS.OO.  For  94.00  we  will  enter  you  for  1905  and 

s»d  you  all  months  ^19M  free— thus  giving  you  two  years  (1904  and  -piggie, )»  clover  “-oU  colots.  Sinsoxjs.  Pike  so  cents  tf  told 
1906)  lor  only  M.OO.  We  want  everyone  to  become  a  subscriber  to  singly.  Given  free  with  the  Christmas  Art  tnitrehangt. 

this  most  practical  home  and  art  magarine,  and  for  this 
reason  make  these  offers.  All  the  superb  color  aud  other 
supplements  will  be  included.  ftKMIT  NOW9  or  3rou 
will  be  too  late.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

For  S7.00  y  ou  will  receive  Scribner' t  Magazine  for  a 
full  year,  THE  ART  INTERCHANGE  for  1904  and 
1905  as  above,  and  Scribner's  Port/oHo  of  60  Popular 
Pictures  (new  series),  price  of  which  alone  is  $T.OO.  You 
get  $16.00  value  for  only  $7.00. 


KPrniT  nFPPR  To  introduce  the  ART  INTERCHANGE  into 
or  EiVUUi  vrrEin  homes,  and  that  ev^  Evekvbody  reader  may 
see  the  high  character  of  our  work,  we  will  send  to  any  addren,  for 
only  25  cents,  a  specimen  copy,  consisting  of  our  supnb  Christmas 
double  number,  including  the  cnarming  picture — “  Piggies  in  Clover” 
— shown  above.  This  number  is  unusually  fine  and  isnlled  with  gixxi 
things  from  cover  to  cover.  Order  now.  The  edition  is  limited. 


15he  ART  INTERCHANGE.  103  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


START  EARLY  when  building  and  deckle  upon  your  fireplaces.  For 
durability  and  beauty  select  BRICK  MANTELS.  Every  one  a  work 
of  art. 

Catalogue  sent  upon  application  to  Phliedolphia  A  Boston  Face 
Brick  Company,  Dept.  2,  165  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Hass. 
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First  arrivals  have 

THE  CHOICE  OF  ROOMS 

in  the  hotels  at 
ST.  AUGUSTINE 
because  the 

SEABOARD 

FLORIDA 

LIMITED 

Solid  Pullman  train  with  dining 
and  observation  cars  takes  its 
patrons  over  the  shortest  route 
between 

NEW  YORK 

and 

ST.  AVGVSTINE 

and  gets  there  first 


For  illustrated  booklets  giving 
full  information  of  the  leading 
WINTER  RESORTS  OF  THE 
SOUTH  apply  to  ticket  agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway. 


One  of  the  handsomest  calendars 
for  igoj  is  the  Seaboard  Historical 
Calendar,  four  pages  in  full  colors 
similar  to  small  cut  shoion.  No 
advertising.  Suitable  for  holiday 
gift  or  mailing. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
sj  cents. 

CHARLES  B.  RYAN 

General  Passenger  Agent 

PORTSMOUTH.  VA. 


EDWARD  F.  COST  CHARLES  B.  RYAN 

2nd  Vice-President  Genertl  Pissenger  Afent 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 
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9  'Casteful  (Cipstmas  <Iltft 


The  Masterpieces  of  Science 

6  voU. 

The  Review  of  Reviews 


50i 


with 
order 
and  50c. 
a  month 
for  la 
montlu> 


The  Triumphs  of  Invention,  Discovery  and  Exploration  Narrated  by  the 
Men  Who  Won  Them  for  the  World. 

VW.  I.— The  Sh'es  and  the  Earth.  I  Vol.  IV.— Explorers. 

Richard  A.  Proctor,  Simon  Newcomb.  Charles  Young,  George  ^ebulon 

lies.  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  Thomas  Huxiey.  I  Wilkes,  Clarence  King,  John  Powell. 


Justin  Winsor,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Zebulon  Pike,  Charles 
Wilkes,  Ciarence  King,  John  Powell. 

„  ,  ,  ..  .  Vol.  V.— Health  and  Healing. 

Vol.  II.— Invention  and  Discovery.  Sir  James  Paget.  Sir  J.  R.  Bennett.  P.  Ceddes,  J.  Arthur 

Ben)amin  Franklin,  Michael  Faraday,  Joseph  Henry,  Alex*  Thomson,  T.  M.  Pruden,  C.  M.  Sternberg,  Robson,  Roose, 

ander  Bell,  Count  Rumford,  George  Stephenson.  B.  W.  Richardson,  Buel  P.  Colton,  J.  S.  Billings. 

Vol  Vt  —  Miiittd 

Vol.  Ill.—The  Naturalist  as  Interpreter  and  Seer.  j„hn  Fiske!  James  SuUy,  Francis  CaHon,  W.  H.  Hudson 

Charles  Darwin,  AUred  R.  Wallace.  Leland  Howard.  O.  W.  Holmes.  Henry  Maudsley,  Wm.  B.  Carpenter. 

APPROPRIATE  AS  A  GIFT  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

In  this  valuable  work  of  six  volumes  the  miracles  of  modern  science  are  explained  by  the  master  minds  in 
the  scientific  world.  The  story  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  art  of  medicine,  the 
wonders  of  exploration,  the  new  education,  the  astronomical  lore  of  the  twentieth  century,  are  g^ven  by  the 
great  scientists  themselves  in  chapters  as  interesting  as  romance. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  six  volumes  are  of  such  a  charmingly  con¬ 
venient  size  as  to  invite  reading.  They  are  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  red  cloth,  clearly  printed,  and 
each  contains  a  photogravure  portrait  of  one  of 
the  celebrated  scientists.  They  are  edited  by 
George  Iles.  author  of  Flame.  Electricity  and  the 
Camera,  who  has  done  his  work  so  that  not  only 
the  college  graduate  can  read  the  books  under- 
standingly,  but  the  average  reader  who  wants  to 
be  informed  about  the  scientific  wonders  of  the 
times  we  live  in  can  thoroughly  enjoy  every  page. 


i^TTlD  Ih'  1?  O”  receipt  of  50  cents  in  stamps  the  entire  set  will 

XX  r  r  shipped  express  prepaid,  and  your  name  will 

be  entered  on  the  subscription  list  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  2  years.  If  you 
like  the  books  you  pay  SO  cents  a  month  for  12  months,  sending  coin  in  a  mailing  . 

device  which  we  provide.  if  you  don’t  like  the  books,  return  them  within  10  / 

days  and  the  order  will  be  cancelled.  The  Edition  de  Luxe,  bound  in  half  leather,  /... 
silk  head  bands  and  book  mark,  gold  top,  etc.,  we  offer  for  $1  a  month  for  •  / 

eleven  months,  or  $10.00  cash.  Books  sent  on  approval.  / 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  more  magazines  there  are  the  more  necessary  is 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  because  it  brings  together  the 
best  that  is  in  all  the  most  important  monthlies  of  the 
world.  In  Dr.  Shaw’s  editorials,  the  timely  and  authori¬ 
tative  contributed  articles,  in  the  department  giving  the 
best  of  the  other  magazines— every  page  and  every 
illustration  is  of  current  value  and  help.  > 

Men  in  public  life,  the  members  of  Congress,  / 
professional  men,  and  the  great  captains  of^in-  /  I 
dustry  who  mu\t  keep  “up  with  the  times,”  X j,c. 

intelligent  men  and  women  all  over  America,  X ce  p  t 

have  decided  it  is  "  indispensable.”  /“iSaster*^ 

^^leces  of 

:ents  in  stamps  the  entire  set  will  ‘iL' 

J  *T  jii  Xier.  Enclosed 

s  prepaid,  and  your  name  will  ^  cents  in 

Reviews  for  2  years.  If  you  /sumps,  my  first 
IS.  sendine  coin  in  a  mailing  /payment. 
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MAKES 
LI  FE’S 
WALK,, 
EASY 

TRAOE  MARK 


CMdSSETT 

13^  %OES  $41*9 

The  Young  Man  who  is  careful  of  appearance,  careful  of  pocket,  and 
careful  of  comfort  will  be  a  satisfied  wearer  of  the  Crossett  Shoe. 


careful  of  comfort  will  be  a  satisfied  wearer  of  the  Crossett  Shoe. 

Its  Stvle  Typical  of  smart  dressing  and  good  taste,  with 

_ ^ _  points  of  individuality  sharply  drawn. 

77  Tv  m  Of  such  unfailing  durability  that  its  purchase 

Ita  Quality  |  |ogi„i  economy. 

Above  all — a  shoe  of  comfort  and  a  boon  to  the 
Its  £sse  active  young  man  constantly  on  his  feet.  It  is 

restful  and  easy  from  the  hour  it  is  first  put  on. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  me.  I  will  tell  you  who  dees. 

L>£WIS  A.  CR.OSSETT,  Inc.,  North  Abington,  Mass. 


Its  Ease 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Send  for  '' 

catalogue 

Universal  Talking-Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  28  Warren  St.,  New  York 


Zon-o-Phone  (  Model ) 


with  tapering  arm  and 
large  full  brass  bell  horn 


If  it  isn’t  better  than  any 
talking-machine  you  ever  heard 
return  it  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  all 
press  charges. 


ex- 


Records  Exchanged 


no 


Send  us  any  lO-inch  Record, 
matter  what  make,  how  old 
or  in  what  condition,  with  50c 
and  we  will  send  you  any  new 
Zon-o- Phone  10-inch  Record. 


Sot  C[!)ri0lntas  (Sifts 


fflije  pictures 


GOLD  IRDAU  8T  LOCU  EXPOfllTION,  IMM.  GOLD  UWDkL.  FARIB  SXPOdlTION 


THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  PAINTINGS 
BEAUTIFUL  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


nNF  rirNT  P  ACH  foi*  ^  more;  iso  for  li.OO.  AMorttil 
UIiL  LtW  1  LAl/tl  .lertred;  gise,  6>t*8.  iThe  one  ont 


ptctarre  are  three  to  four  times  the  stse  of  this  Statlne  Madonna.)  Cut 
luKoe  of  a  tbouaand  small  plcturee  and  four  6}(  x%  pictares  for  t wo-cviit 
stamp  durtnit  Novemtier  and  December,  If  70a  mention  Etbrtbody's 
Send  S5  cents  for  85  Art  Snbjecta  or  art  booklet  Hadonnaa.’’  or 
for  cliUdren ;  or  so  cents  for  11  Extra  Slse,  10x18 ;  or  $1.00  for  Chrlstni.is 
Set  No.  1  of  ISO  beantlfnl  pictares;  or  $1.00  for  The  Perry  Magaxlne. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 


BOX  400.  MALDEN,  Maas. 

TramorYt  Tompla,  Boator,  Send  mlt  man  *rdtrs  tt  Uatden 

146  FiftH  Ava.,  Naw  York 

Order  to-day  I’oit  will  wish  to  order  again  when  yoti  see  A'.’o 
beautiful  they  are  for  Christmas  gifts. 


A  KEYLESS  DOOR.  LOCK 


Can  be  put  on  any  bed-room  door  in  one  minute  without  tools ; 
can't  be  picked  ;  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  when  not  in  use ; 
nicely  nickel-plated.  Should  be  one  in  everv  bed-room. 
EVERY  TRAVELING  MAN  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE.  A 
handsome  present.  Sample  by  mail  25  cents  SILVER.  Big 
money  to  agents.  Sells  on  sight.  Sena  for  sample. 


money  to  agents.  Sells  on  sight.  Send  for  sample. 

HOOSIEK  NOVELTY  CO..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


400  2mI  Hand  TYPEWRITERS 

less  ihaB  hBlf  price.  All  good  es  new.  Xo.  t 
81ITIIX,  So.  t  KKMSOTOJA,  848.  AU  irakes 
from  Sia  up  to  $6o.  Big  foctory  cleariag  sale.  Wc 
Boj,  BeH,  ^Uwl,  and  Kxckaafo.  Old  Typewriters 
put  in  good  repair.  Hf  dhasnnU  an  MppNaa. 
We  aMp  an  apprstal.  free  eiawlnailen.  Send  at 
once  for  FRElf  CATALOG  and  Ng  bargain  list. 
Special  offer  to  agents. 

RockweD-Baraes  Co..  270  Wabask  Are.,  CMcago 


1 
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Aluminum 

Oil-Heaters 

Heating  a  Million  Homes 

SmokeleM,  odorless,  safe,  licht,  convenient, 
economical— a  furnace  for  hMt.  Radiates  like  a 
base  burner,  from  sides,  bottom,  and  top.  Heats 
water,  etc  Easily  carried  from  room  to  room. 

Our  Safety  Burner  is  the  only  one  giving  com¬ 
plete  combukion,  only  one  in  which  the  wi^  does 
not  enter  the  oil  fount  See  the  construction : 

A— PlasM  Spreader  free  from  perforations,  clogging-up 
impossible.  B — Air  %)ace  oittside  of  Wick  Tube.  C — Air 
Space  inside  of  Wick  Tube.  I^Wick.  Outside  Casing 
to  Burner.  T — Air  Space  between  Fount  and  Outer  Casing. 
O^Fount  for  oil.  entirely  separate  from  Burner,  oil  fed  to 
Wick  bjr  small  tube.  N— Feed  pipe  conductiug  oil  from 
Fount  to  Burner.  1— Shield  resting  on  top  of  rount  with 
Air  Space  underneath. 

No  other  Ofl  Heater  has  this  grand  Safety 
Burner.  Dare  you  use  one  without  it  ? 

Cppr|  1 1  We  deliver  to  any  address  east  of 
Missouri  River  an  Aluminum  Ofl 
Heater  fheight,  bail  down,  33  inches),  equipped 
with  Safety  Burner,  Removable  ^  .  .  . 

Fount,  8-inch  Circular 
Wick,  on  receipt  ofW»»W 

PREMIUM  With 
FREE:  :  t  each  or¬ 
der  we  will  send 
free  an  article  of 
practical  val-*.  » 

•uc  w  o  r  t  h 

BaeM  dttcriking  thr 
stvtrmi  siMts  w  aifr 
Atuminum  Oil  Hrattrs 
/frtt  0H  rtqmtt, 

NOVELTY 
NFdCO. 

Dept.  B.M. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

U.  S.  A. 


!riNE  CHINA.  RICH  CUT  CLASS 


◄ 


Fine  quality  Bavarian  China  Dinner  Set,  thin  and 
transparent.  Delicate  rococo  rose  deatgn  in  pink, 
green,  and  gold.  An  exceptional  value. 


100  piece  set 


$24.35 


Price  list  of  separate  pieces  on  request. 


OUR  Xmas  stuck  of  China 
and  Glassware  has  been 
gathered  with  the  idea  of 
suiting  a  wide  variety  of 
taste.  Whether  you  are 
buying  for  yourself  or  others,  you  will 
find  something  here,  in  single  piece  or 
set,  to  suit  every  individuality. 

Prices  ^  less  than  elsewhere 

Our  fully  illustrated  catalogue  No. 
14  H  mail^  on  retpiest. 

West  21st  and  22d  Streets,  near  Mi  Ave. 

New  York 


L 
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CHICAGO  tt  FLORIDA 
SPECIAL 

Xo  Mnricc  About  jAouAry  9th.  1905. 

Solid  PuUniAn  Train  frora  Cindn* 

_  n«ti.  *niroufh  Pullrnmn  tcrrice  from 
^  ChicAfro.  ClerelAad,  Detroit.  I^oots* 

▼ille  to  jAcHonriUe  And  St.  Augustine. 

FLORIDA  LIMITED 

Solid  train  Cincinnati  to  jAcksonrille  And  St.  Augustine 
with  through  Pullman  sleeper  from  ChicAgo. 

Also  PullmAn  serrice  between 

Cincinnati,  Asheville,  SAvAnnah,  Charleston, 
Birminghmn,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Points. 
Dining  and  Obserration  cars  on  all  through  trains. 
Writtfer  rmtiM  mnd 

W«  A*  QARRETT ,  Ctmrml  Mmnm^r. 

W,  C*  RINEARSON,  Ctn.  PmMstngtr  Agtnt,  Cin..  O. 
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Southern 

Pacific 


about  routes  and 
rates  to  all  points  in 


Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  | 
Arizona,  Caiifornia 


Hany  Questions  Answered 


Inquire 


Boston,  17a  w.diiacton  st. 


PHlLADBLrHIA.  6n  ChettaM  Si.  I 
BALTIMOKB,  >10  No.  CkarlH  Si  | 
SVKACUSB,  1.9  Se.  FimukliB  Si. 


By  Books  and  Booklets 
issued  by  the 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Between 

^  CHICAGO.  DETROIT, 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  BUFFALO. 

NEW  YORK,  and  BOSTON 
f  aftroys  tale  tAe  eomtortabU  \ 

'Michigan  rENTHAL 


All  trains  passing  NUgara  by  day  run  directly  by  and 
in  Alii  view  of  the  entire  panorama  of  tba  falla,  stop¬ 
ping  five  minutes  at  Falls  View.  Send  three  red  stampe 
for  Niagara  book  and  ask  about  the  new  art  pietiua 


"71#  Kagan  Falls  Boats.’* 

tConvaniant  Schedula 
Elegant  Equipment 

TisIwImt. 

Oiaad  OmObI  BtaUoa.  Haw  Terk 
Besik  BIsaoa,  Boalos 

O.W.KusmaB.a.P.*T.A.  ^ 
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“THE  COLONEL’S 
CAPITULATION” 


This  brilliant  novelette  of  social  and  military 
life,  brimming  with  humor  and  incident, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  eight  full- page  illustrations  in  the 
book,  one  of  which  is  here  shown,  are 
reproduced  in  color  from  paintings  by  a 
leading  American  artist. 

Prints  in  full  color,  size  1 2  x  1 7,  on  heavy 
plate  paper,  ready  for  framing,  will  be 
supplied  post  free  at  fifty  cents  per  set. 
These  pictures  are  free  from  advertisement. 

All  who  wish  to  secure  a  free  copy 
“The  Colonel’s  Capitulation”  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  prints  should  communicate  with 

HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN 

GEO.  F.  ADAMS.  Mgr..  P.O.  Box  518 
FORTRESS  MONROE.  VA. 


BTHBL  KRTl'KNlNt;  PKOM  SKBTCHING 
AT  OLl>  HoiMT  COMFOKT 

The  ColoneV s  Capitulatio$i''\ 


A  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

Nowhere  under  the  American  flag  does 
enterprise  find  a  better  opportunity  than  in 
Porto  Rico.  Up-to-date  methods,  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,  and  an  unsatisfied  market 
make  the  staple  products  of  the  island  unusu¬ 
ally  profitable  to  producers. 

Holiday  makers,  as  well  as  prospective  in¬ 
vestors,  cannot  do  better  than  take  our  three 
weeks’  trip  to  and  about  Porto  Rico,  where 
tobacco,  cocoa,  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges, 
and  other  tropical  fruits  and  flowers  can  be 
seen  growing  in  luxurious  profusion. 

By  using  the  steamer  as  a  hotel  during  the  twelve  days  spent  at  the  Island,  the  fare 
of  $  1 40  covers  all  expenses  aboard  ship  for  the  three  weeks’  trip. 

Write  for  our  new  books,  “Opportunities  in  Porto  Rico”  and  “Impressions  of 
Porto  Rico,”  containing  full  particulars  about  rates,  sailing  days,  etc. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

OR  RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  COMPANY.  25  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 
 ST 
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THE  “MERIT”  GUARANTEE 


WE  guarantee  “  Merit  ”  shoes  to  wear  as  long  and  as  satisfactorily  as 
any  shoe  on  the  market  regardless  of  name  or  price.  We  can  do  this 
because  we  know  absolutely  everything  that  goes  into  their  making. 

Every  “  Merit”  shoe  must  conform  rigidly  to  our  85  specifications,  a 
test  which  many  |8.50  shoes  would  have  hard  work  to  pass.  But  every 
“  Merit”  WKJ/  pass  it — 86  iron<lad  requirements  of  plump  leather  from 
A1  hides,  the  b^t  hand  and  machine  work  obtainable — every  detail,  even 
down  to  the  hooks  and  eyelets.  Add  to  this  ^aceful  shapes  and  sensible 
styles  and  you  will  see  why  “  Merits  ”  are  called  I8..50  shoes. 

-  We  buy  #8.50  workmanship  and  material  at  a  dollar  off,  because 
we  buy  for  cash  when  prices  are  low.  You  buy  #3.50  shoes  at  a 
dollar  off  because  you  buy  of  us. 

“NEWT"  ^050 
SHOES  = 


shoes  = 


We  are  opening  stores  in  all  great  centers  as  fast  as 
we  can  find  desirable  locations,  but  any  foot  any* 
whore  can  be  fitted  satisfactorily  through  our  Mail* 
Order  Department. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SHOE  CO.. 

N«U.0r4w  Bot..  110  Smmmw  SI.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

BOLUIA-OFF  8TOBVB 

QntMr  Htv  T«rk— 116  Nassau  St.;  »l  Broadway:  Broadway |  lS4ft 

Broadway;  tSS  Kightfi  Ave.;  West  125th  S(.;  •Brooklyn,  11 2f  Broadway. 
•464  Fifth  Arc. 

lartaa  ttoco— los  DeroBslure.  FrorldaMa  Itcra  220  W'cstmlnUcr  Su 
Pmadalpfcia  Itaraa  147  North  Eighth  St. ;  802  Cbcstaut  Sc 
•  M'etwrwV  Department  eUte. 


Every  bH  of  firat>clasti 
material  pouH  le  to  1>e  put 
tatoashoe  H  ia  this  model. 
Fit  and  wear  guaraateetl. 

Ha.  .o-Illustration 
ritows  Box  CalfBal.bea\y 
douide  soles.  A  ifood  aer- 
rlceatJe  shoe  sultaUe  for 
business  or  street «  ear. 
Same  style  and  materials  but 
ioles. 


Send  Ibr  new  Uluatrated  BTVU  OATAIjOO.  With  tt 
you  can  cbooee  style,  shape  and  fit  as  aocurataly  as 
thouch  you  bought  la  a  Hew  York  store. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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\ir  ti  '-r  r- 


oveRCOAT; 

DIRECT  FROM  OUILWHOLESALE  OEET  ' 

'  I 'O  introduce  our  method  of  selling  men's  clothing  b\  iii:i  'l 
1  — direct  fruM  ear  whulesalr  ilriMrtBieBi  st  a  satis* — .lait 

to  secure  your  future  orders,  we  will  give  you  nn  opportunity 
to  buy  one  of  our  latest  all-wool  Scotch  Cheviot  belt  over¬ 
coats.  T'his  coat  is  made  in  the  fashionable  52-inch  length, 
lined  with  double  warp  serge— the  sleeves  lined  with  eztra 
heavy  satin,  which  we  guarantee  for  two  seasons.  We  show 
a  drawing  of  the  coat,  which  can  be  worn  with  or  without  belt, 
nade  in  the  latest  New  York  Fall  and  Winter  ft  1  /If) 

Style.  We  will  send  this  coat  to  you  for 
$iaoo  is  our  price  to  the  jobber.  The  retailer  pays  $15.00  and  i 

sells  to  you  for  $ao.oo.  We  cut  off  the  jobbeT's-i)rom  of  $5.'Oo  ■  \ 
and  the  retailer’s  profit  of  $5.oa  Toa  save  tIO.mi.  Why  not? 

We  make  nothing  but  men's  clothing.  Our  big  and  growing 
establishment  is  right  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  where 
men’s  styles  originate.  If  you  were  here  and  could  visit  our 
rooms,  could  see  the  well-appointed  modern  custom  tailoring 
methods,  and  realize  the  conscientious,  up-to-date  w  ork  of  our 
tailors,  you  would  be  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  value  we  offer.  But  you  can  do  praciic.-dly  this  very 
thing  right  in  your  ow  ti  home.  W'e  will  send  you  this  coat  C.  0. 1)  .  with  privilege  of 
examination,  direct  froai  oar  whoIcNale  departaieBt.  See  the  coat  before  you  pay  for 
it.  Try  it  on.  B  the  coat  is  not  even  more  satisfactory  than  you  expected  you  can 
return  it  Send  chest  and  waist  measurement  and  length  of  sleeve.  Samples  of  cloth  on  request. 

ATLAS  CLOTHING  MFO.  CO.,  Dapt.  22.  721-723  Broadway,  Now  York  City 
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Strong  Where  the 
Hardest  Wear  Gomes 


AbM*  from  tb«  quality  of  fabrics  usad.  Ibe  way  a  coUar  it  pot 

locutbarKoaa  far  towafddetermtailiwtbaTaloe  to  the  wearer- 

its  leoctb  of  life— tbs  number  of,  times  you  can  wear  it. 

In  the  first  place,  all  Corliss-Coon  Collars  are 

,  ,  /yse  poeulsr  pries*  breads  are  uow-s-dars.  \ 

four  ply.  \  ^olt  ap  oM  oollan  sad  see.  /  M  Jt// 

Then  in  all  our  standing  styles,  the  two  outer  V»^s.  ^ 

and  two  inner  thicknesses  are  folded  i^l  (vtter  ssam)  i 

all  around  the  top,  where  the  wear  comes.  Two  ^ 

rounded  edges  instead  of  one  withstand  the 

wear.  The  “give  and  take"  of  these  two  edges  . . 

insures  fiexibility  in  the  ironing  that  keeps  the  . 

fine  surface  linen  from  breaking— pots  off  the 
day  of  rough  edges  that  saw  the  neck. 

Then  the  edges  that  are  turned  in  are  bound  by  an  “overcast  stitch" 
(made  with  a  fine  thread)  to  prevent  raveling  caused  by  rough 
handling  in  your  laundry.  Tangled  ravelings  inside  prevent  a  smooth, 
even  laundry  finish,  submit  the  surface  linen  to  hard  wear  in  spots, 
causing  the  collar  to  “  crack.” 

Then  in  “wing"  styles  we  remove  one  of  the  four  thicknesses 
where  the  “wing”  folds  to  gain  flexibility  and  put  off  the  day  of 
breaking. 

Button-holes  are  reinforced  at  the  ends  by  double  cross-stitching, 
made  with  stout  thread. 

We  make  quarter  sizes,  but  you  see  we  have  something  better  to 
talk  about. 

TbMU  **uztrM”  are  ao  trick. 

Juat  trouble  uud  ezpenae  to  the  muoufucturer.  who  aometlmea  take*  their 

coat  into  ^  profit— at  vour  ezpeaae. 

They'ru  there  jjiQf  time  la  Corliaa-Coon  CoUara. 

That’s  why  they  outwear  others. 

Corliss-Coon  Collars,  Helmet  Brand,  are  not  cheap — they  are 
expensively  made,  but  2  for  25c. 

Prove  to  Yourself  That  They  Outwear  Others 

If  you  want  to  which  brand  of  coUara  is  beat  value,  take  an  Indelible  pencil  and 
mark  one  each  qf  aeveral  branda  (any  price)  everytime  you  wear  it.  Then  you  can  see  which 
you  set  the  moat  wear  out  of  before  yon  throw  it  away.  If  one  of  them  is  a  Coriiaa-Coon  Collar. 
Helmet  Brand,  it  srin  have  the  moat  marka. 

Get  them  at  fnmlahera. 

Yon  have  rood  reaaon  to  aak  your  fnmiaber  to  get  them  for  yon  if  he  doean’t  keen  them. 

He  can.  eaaQy,  if  he  cares  to  obliKe  yon  and  wants  to  ^ve  what  we  sriU  prove  to  him  ia  best 
value.  — “ 

An  be  has  to  do  la  to  snite  to  the  nearest  one  of  our  distribntlnr  oScea,— here  are  the 
addresses : 

New  York  ddesflo  Boston  Baltlniore  SsnYrinclsco 

tS  Palra  Seaers  Wsat.  aurrenkUaM.  MOhenaeyM.  SMP.LAwtySk.  ■aSstoSter  BMe..  Afts. 

If  your  furnisher  refuses  to  supply  you,  try  another  one,— or  if  that  is 
toomuch  trouble,  we  supply  you  direct  from  our  factory  at  Troy  on 
receipt  of  the  price,  Ifc.  2  for  2Sc.  Sl.SO  per  dosen.  State  style  and  aises 
wanted. 

Write  to  the  factory  for  the  book.  "Better  Conars.** 

It  shows  the  styles  and  teUa  "wljj  Better  Collars.” 


WERNKB 
Frost  2H  in.,  MO 
„  WIKTON 


I8LINOTON 
Float  n^ln.,  book SV  >a 
WIMDSOR 

Front IV  in.,  beokl  la. 

RICHMOND 
Front  1  in.,  beck  Ik  la. 


CORIISSp  COON  &  CO.  Deut  E.  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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THE  “MERIT”  GUARANTEE 


WE  guarantee  “  Merit  ”  shoes  to  wear  as  long  and  as  satisfactorily  as 
any  shoe  on  the  market  regardless  of  name  or  price.  We  can  do  this 
because  we  know  absolutely  everything  that  goes  into  their  making. 

Everj’ **  Merit”  shoe  must  conform  rigidly  to  our  ^  .specifications,  a 
test  which  many  |8.50  shoes  would  have  hard  work  to  pass.  But  every 
“  Merit”  pass  it — 85  iron<lad  requirements  of  plump  leather  from 

A1  hides,  the  best  hand  and  machine  work  obtainable — every  detail,  even 
down  to  the  hooks  and  eyelets.  Add  to  this  paceful  shapes  and  sensible 
styles  and  you  will  see  why  “  Merits  ”  are  called  shoes. 

-  We  buy  13.50  workmanship  and  material  at  a  dollar  off,  because 
we  buy  for  cash  when  prices  are  low.  You  buy  J3.50  shoes  at  a  * 
dollar  off  because  you  buy  of  us. 

“MERIT"  ^050 

shoes  ^ 


shoes 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


ATLAS  CLOTHINa  MFO.  CO.,  Dapt.  22,  721-723  Broadway,  Naw  York  City 


''l''0  introduce  our  method  of  selling  men  s  cluthingh)  iii;i'l 
1  — direct  fruai  var  wholesale  ileiwilaieBl  at  a  Mtrlaa — .UKf 

to  secure  your  future  orders,  we  will  give  you  an  oppununity 
to  buy  one  of  our  latest  all-wool  Scotch  Cheviot  belt  over¬ 
coats.  'I'his  coat  is  made  in  the  fashionable  53-inch  length, 
lined  with  double  warp  serge — the  sleeves  lined  with  extra 
heavy  satin,  which  we  guarantee  for  two  seasons.  We  show 
a  drawing  of  the  coat,  which  can  be  worn  with  or  without  belt, 
made  in  the  latest  New  York  Fall  and  Winter 
Style.  We  will  send  this  coat  to  you  for  aPAWaUU 
$1000  is  our  price  to  the  jobber.  The  retailer  pays  $15.00 and 
sells  to  you  for  $aooa  We  cut  off  the  jobber's-profit  of  $5.'DO 
and  the  retailer's  profit  of  $5.00  Toa  nare  $10,041.  Why  not? 

We  make  nothing  but  men's  clothing.  Our  big  and  grow  ing 
establishment  is  right  in  the  heart  of  New  V’ork  City,  where 
men’s  styles  originate.  If  you  were  here  and  could  visit  our 
rooms,  could  see  the  well-appointed  modern  custom  tailoring 
methods,  and  realize  the  conscientious,  up-to-date  work  of  our 
tailors,  you  would  be  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  value  we  offer.  But  you  can  do  practically  this  very 
thing  right  in  youc  ow  n  home.  W'e  will  send  you  this  coat  C.  O.  L)  ,  with  privilege  of 
examination,  dlrwct  froai  oar  wholmale  departaieat.  See  the  coat  before  you  pay  for 
it.  Try  it  on.  If  the  coat  is  not  even  more  satisfactory  than  you  expected  you  can 
return  it  Send  chest  and  waist  measurement  and  length  of  sleeve.  Samples  of  cloth  on  request. 
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Strong  Wiere  the 
Hardest  Wear  Gomes 


Atid«  from  tb*  qtwUty  of  fabrics  aiod.  tbe  way  a  coUar  ia  pot 
tocatbar  ceaa  far  toward  datenainiiiK  tbo  aalne  to  the  weaiar— 
iti  leoctb  of  Ufa— tha  irambar  ot  times  yoo  can  wear  it. 

In  the  hrst  place,  all  Corliss-Coon  Collars  are 

t  ^  /Ptwpoij^w  pri^  br«»d«  ^ 

four  ply*  V  0»»  «p  oM  ooIUm  «id  •••.  / 

Then  in  all  our  standing  styles,  the  tjj^  outer 
and  two  inner  thicknesses  are  folded  ini 
all  around  the  top,  where  the  wear  comes.  Two 
rounded  edges  instead  of  one  withstand  the 

wear.  The  “give  and  take”  of  these  two  edges  . 

insures  flexibility  in  the  ironing  that  keeps  the  Slfjpiitf _ 

fine  surface  linen  from  breaking— pots  off  the 
day  of  rough  edges  that  saw  the  neck. 

Then  the  edges  that  are  turned  in  are  bound  by  an  “overcast  stitch” 
(made  with  a  fine  thread)  to  prevent  raveling  caused  by  rough 
handling  in  your  laundry.  Tangled  ravelings  inside  prevent  a  smooth, 
even  laundry  finish,  submit  the  surface  linen  to  hard  wear  in  spots, 
causing  the  collar  to  “  crack.” 

Then  in  “wing”  styles  we  remove  one  of  the  four  thicknesses 
where  the  “wing”  folds  to  gain  flexibility  and  put  off  the  day  of 
breaking. 

Button-holes  are  reinforced  at  the  ends  by  double  cross-stitching 


HSB1CI8 

Front  2%  in.,  bock  t  ii 


made  with  stout  thread. 

We  make  quarter  sizes,  but  you  see  we  have  something  better  to 
talk  about. 

TtacM  “MtrM**  are  no  trick. 

Jnet  tronble  and  expenee  to  the  manufactorer.  who  eometimea  takee  their 
coet  into  proSt— at  vonr  expense. 

They’re  tlwre  SZSDT  tiioe  in  Corliee-Coon  CoUars. 

That’s  why  they  outwear  others. 

Corliss-Coon  Collars,  Helmet  Brand,  are  not  cheap — they  are 
expensively  made,  but  2  for  25c. 

Prove  to  Yourself  That  They  Outwear  Others 

If  yon  want  to  know  which  brand  of  collars  Is  best  value,  take  an  indelible  pencil  and 
mark  one  each  of  several  brands  (any  price)  everytime  you  wear  it.  'Tben  you  can  see  which 
you  set  the  most  wear  out  of  before  yoo  throw  it  away.  If  one  of  them  Is  a  Corliss-CoonCoUar. 
Helmet  Brand,  it  win  have  the  most  marks. 

Get  them  at  furnishers. 

You  have  rood  reason  to  ask  your  furnisher  to  get  them  for  yon  if  he  doesn’t  keen  them. 

He  £an,  easily,  if  be  cares  to  obliKe  yon  and  wants  to  give  what  we  wiU  prove  to  him  is  best 
value.  ' 


WERNKB 

Front  m  in.,  Mok  t  in. 
WINTON 

Front  SR  in.,  back  Ik  in 


AH  be  has  to  do  is  to  write  to  the  nearest  one  of  our  distribotinar  ofllces,— here  are  tbe 
addresses : 

New  York  Chicago  Boaton  BaltliMre  Sanfruiclsco 

St  Oslra  ■snare  West.  SUPmakUaM.  MOhaaaeytt.  SSt  V.  Ukwly  at.  >eSMa4tar  Bses..  Afts. 

If  your  furnisher  Qfn|g2  to  supply  yon.  try  another  one,— or  if  that  is 
too  much  tronble,  we  supply  yon  direct  from  our  factory  at  'Troy  on 
receipt  of  tbe  price.  15cTT for  25c,  tt.SO  per  dosen.  State  style  and  sixes 
wanted. 


Write  to  the  factory  for  tbe  book.  "Better  Conars.” 
It  shows  the  styles  and  teUs  "w^  Better  CoUars." 


CORIlSSp  COON  &  CO.  DcDt  E.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ISLINOTOH 
Front  SR-in.,  book 2V  in 
WINDSOR 

Front  SR  in.,  baokt  in. 

RICHMOND 
Front  3  in.,  back  Ik  ia. 
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TKb 

Ofientd 

CaJendai; 

rich  in 

coloi; 

will  be 

moiled 

i  n  novel 

orientol 

cloth 


Pleasn^y  reflects  the  beauties  of  Persian  Ait,' 
with  its  rich  colorings  and  atmosphere  of 
romance. 

This  exqiBske  calendar  is  difiinctive  in 
design  and  fiyie,  and  makes  a  striking  decoca- 
tion  for  any  home  or  office.  It  typifies  the  joy 
of  living  and  the  spirit  of  health. 

It  is  the  highest  attainment  of  lithogr^>hic 
art,  and  the  pidhire  here  shown  gives  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  radiant  beauty  of  the,  calendar  itself. 

We  could  not  afford  to  send  it  to  you  for  1 0 
cents,  did  we  not  believe  it  will  remind  you  that 


PabstExiiaKi 


is  die  "Best**  tome — die  ideal  malt  nerve-food 
for  men  and  women. 

Pabit  Extraa  is  the  first  aid  to  health — it 
hdps  digeAion,  soothes  the  nerves,  brings  reA 
to  die  sleepless,  and  buOds  iQ>  die  entire  syfietn. 
It  is  sold  by  all  druggiAs. 

Send  ten  cent*  to^y  (or  thi*  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  Persian  Art  fsize  7  mcke*  wide,  36 
inene*  long),  which  will  gnre  added  charm  to 
any  home.  Addre** 

Pabst  Elxtrad  Department, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  adveftisers. 
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WHICH  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  HAVE 

A  COLD  OR  A 

Frost  Kintf  or  i 

Frost  Queen  " 

CHAMOIS  VEST 

You  can  have  your  choice. 

But  you  can’t  have  a  Froet  Kinc  or 

aFroet  Queen  ChamoU  Veat  and  have  a 
e<jd. 

It’e  within  your  power  to  go  all  through 
the  mean,  damp  dhya  ot  early  and 

(Diing.  aa  well  aa  tne  penetrating  cold 

_  dayaof  winter  without  even  the  auggea- 

tion  of  a  cold,  if  you  will  wear  one  of 
theae  Veata ;  and  freedom  form  colds 
meana  freedom  from  cou^u,  pneumonia, 
catarrh,  and  all  other  west  and  lung 
troubles. 

These  garments  are  made  for  protection 
^  and  comfort  —  chamois  akin  reinforce<l 

~  with  flannel.  They  cannot  be  made 

warmer  or  better. 

Ask  your  druggist  to  let  wu  see  the  Frost  King 
and  Froet  ^ueen  Chamois  Vests.  Do  not  let  him 
offer  anything  else.  There  ate  many  imitations, 
but  there  is  no  substitute.  Look  for  the  label— 
you’ll  find  satisfaction. 

.  Frost  King  Chsunois  Vests  for  Men,  $3.00 
Frost  Queen  Chamois  Vests  for  Women,  ).00 
New  and  exclusive  patterns  are  being  shown 
this  year. 

If  your  dealer  offers  something  “  just  as  good  ” 
send  price  to  us.  together  with  chest  -or  bust 
measure,  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  the  genuine, 
all  charges  prepaid. 

Desenplixe  booklet  upon  request. 

BAUER  Cy  BLACK 

506  2Sth  St..  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 
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gurrowes  Home 

,5  to  8  feet  $15  to  $50  *  O 

Billiard 
o  1  Table 

k\ 

,  M 

1 

Use  on  dining  or  library 
table  or  on  our  folding  stand. 
When  not  in  use,  set  against 
wall  or  in  closet  out  of  the 
way.  Mahogany  finish, 
rubber  cushions,  i6  inlaid 
pKX>l  balls,  fine  cues,  book 
of  rules  25  games,  40  imple¬ 
ments  gratis.  Weight,  35  to 
90  lbs.  Thousands  in  use 
all  over  the  world.  Sent  on 
trial.  Write  for  Illustrated 
Booklet  B  (free). 

Alto  tht  BOW  CUM 

ottflt,  90x30  iachet 


BaOetto  Came 
Board  .  .  •  • 


$6 


Prtco  lacIodM  boUi, 

,  ettt,  ote.  *  IS  cttMt 

E.  T.  BURR  OWES  CO.,  408  Free  St..  Portland.  Maine 

jKi-to  “Burrotve*  *Rutlte-n  Fly  .Tcr^efi^ 


We  enable  yon  to  cat  your  coal  bill  in  half— often  the  saving  ia  two-thirda— by  making  • 
too  of  the  cbiMpeat  grade  coal  produce  as  much  heat  as  a  ton  of  the  most  costly  gni^ 
Every  claim  we  make  is  proved  by  abundant  volontaiy  testimony. 

Replyinc  to  inquiry  from  s  friend  In  Pi.  Wayne,  Ind,,  the  lesdinc  dealer  ia 
w.im.  citji  who  tella  over  700  of  our  furnaces  annually,  recently  wrote— 

"Ktv  can't  afford  to  ttU  in  any  .but  the  best  and  that  is  tie 
Peck-  Williamson  Underfeed.  I  have  installed  a  large  number  and 
have  found  them  to  be  great  heaters  as  well  as  gr^  f%tel  savers. 

you  know  Mr. - .  I  installed  one  for  him  twoyearsago. 

He  has  heated  his  house  of  14  rooms  comfortably  on  tfo.oo  wort)  to/ 
coal  a  year,  where  for  ten  years  previous  hts  coal  bills  averaged 
from  p 40.00  to  f  160.00.  Without  doubt 

The  Peck- Williamson  Underfeed  Is 
the  BEST  FURNACE  ON  EARTHr 

In  this  furnace  the  fuel  it  fed  from  below  and  the  fire  ia  on  top— 
the  rational  way.  The  gasea  and  amoke  do  not  eacape  np  the  chfm- 


Let  na  tend  yon  Free  our  Underfeed  book,  and  Ctc- 
simile  Toluntary  letters,  proring  erety  claim  we  make. 

Dealers  are  instted  to  wrrlte  for  one  veey  attraettve  proposition. 

THE  PECK-WILUAHSON  CO.,  306  W.  Fifth  8L,  ClMinaati,  Ohio. 
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Secure  a  do'zen  o/’ 
the  Famous  Cudahu 
Bouillon 


m  Beef  Tea 


Do  not  confuse  these  artistic  A-1  Silver  Plated  Spoons  with  orainary 
offers.  They  are  made  in  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  grace  tables 
in  the  most  refined  homes  IxMrause  they  are  heavier  plated  than  “triple,” 
are  of  French  Gray  Finish,  and  bear  no  ad  vertising  of  any  kind.  Made 
by  Wm.  H.  Rogers,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  silversmiths;  Rqpd  oSerbelow. ' 

How  to  Secure  the  Spoons 

For  each  spoon  desired  send  a  meui  cap  from  a  3  or.  or  larger  sized 
jar  of  Rex  Brand  Beef  Extract,  and  10  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to 
cover  mailing  expenses  and  mention  this  publication. 

OMaky's  gsx  Bnad  iMf  Extract  Is  said  by 
all  dracflsta  and  grooscs.  Aildriss 

THCCVDAHY  PACKING  COMPANTs 

wvw  XXXEAOT  DEPAEZlfm  H  :  :  :  lOXITS  OMAHA.  EIIEAIIEA. 
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VORCtLAlNENAMELf:/) 


^taifdarcT  One-Piece  Lavatories  are  eminently  desirable 
for  bedrooms  and  dressing  chambers  as  well  as  bath¬ 
rooms.  Their  beauty  of  pattern  and  chaste  design — 
fitting  harmoniously  to  any  scheme  of  decoration;  their 
pure-white,  non-porous  surface,  and  freedom  from  joints 
where  dust  and  dirt  can  lodge,  render  them  far  more 
sanitary  than  old-fashioned  washstands. 

Write  for  our  special  lavatory  booklet,  showing  many  beautiful  new  patterns, 
free  on  request.  Also  our  elaborate  catalof^e  "MODERN  RATH* 
ROOMS,"  showing  many  model  interiors  with  approximate  costs  in  detail 
The  Lavatory  shown  in  this  bedroom  Is  our  exdnslve  "Copley*’  design. 
CAUTION — Every  piece  of  ^UskUhI'  iFare  bears  our  "  GREEN  and 
GOLD”  guarantee  label,  and  has  our  name  ’^tasMard*  cast  on  the  escterior. 
Unless  the  name  and  the  label  jare  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  ^ISlandard*  lEare. 
Refuse  substitutes.  They  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  more  in  the  end. 

Standard  Co. 

Dept.  O,  PITTSBURGH,  U.  S.  A. 

SlKiwioomsin  New  York;  Building.  35-37  West  slat  Street, 

iu  Louduii :  is  Holboru  Viaduct. 

Ware  received  the  Crand  Prixe — ihe  highest  award  for  plumbing 
materials  and  modern  sanitary  equipment — at  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis. 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  WORLD^S  FAIR,  ST.  LOUIS,  1904 

JcU-O  and  Jell-O  Ice  G-cam  Powder  lead  the  World 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  have  only  the  highest  words  of 
praise  for  the  instructive  exhibi^^d  demonstratioh  of  Jell-O  and  Jell-O  Ice  Cream  Powder.  Jell-O  is 
such  a  delightful  and  quick  dessert  that  it  pleases  everybody.  It  can  be  prepared  in  thousands  of 
different  ways,  and  is  put  up  in  six  choice  flavors  :  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Chocolate, 
and  Cherry,  at  loc.  per  package.  Jell-O  Ice  Cream  Powder  enables  every  one  to  make  the  best  ice 
cream  in  their  own  home  with  very  little  trouble.  Simply  dis-solve  the  contents  of  one  package  in  a 
quart  of  milk  (or  milk  and  croam  mixed)  and  freeze  in  the  usual  way.  Four  kinds:  Vanilla,  Chocolate, 
Strawberry,  and  Unflavored.  Two  packages  for  25c.  At  all  grocers  or  by  mail  if  your  grocer  has  not 
yet  placed  the  goods  in  stock.  New  book  of  recipes  mailed  free. 

The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  V. 
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A  Nutritious  Food-Drink  for  all  Ages 


On  the  battlefield,  in  the  tent,  in  hospitals  and 
on  shipboard,  Horlick’s  Madted  Milk  has 
prored  onequ^ed  for  tissue  boilding  and  re¬ 
storing  strengtlu  A  deli^htfu^  recnpeiativo 
drink  for  the  Invalid  and  aged,  the 
Bck,  wounded  and  convalescent. 

Pnre,  rich  milk  from  bur  own 
sanitary  dairies,  combined  with 
the  extract  of  the  malted  cereals, 
■SSirMSfl  in  powder  form.  By  simply^stir- 
■  ring  in  water,  it  makes  a  delicioua 
beverage  more  wholesome 
W  than  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa. 


At  all  druggist*. 


Horlick’s  Food^ 
Company, 


r 


Holidays  and  Other  Day 

Swift’s  Premium 
Calendar 

for  1905,  size  12x35  inches,  makes 
a  most  desirable  gift 

Contain!  four  lovely  heads  by  McEntee,  funed 
for  hit  portnyal  of  beautiful  women.  Richly 
lithographed  in  ten  colon  and  gold.  A  perfect 
example  of  calendar  art  and  a  delight  for  the 
whole  year.  It  U  sure  to  attract  attention. 

Swift’s  Premium  Calendar  sent  poatpaid  to 
any  address  for  10  cents  in  money  of  stamps, 

'  10  Wool  Soap  wrappers  or  one  metal  cap  from 
far  of  Swift's  Beef  Extract. 

Address  Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  H,  Stock 
Yards  Station,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and 

Bacon  — — U.  S.  Inspected 

Swift’s  Silver  Leaf  Lard 

America’s  Standard 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  IndunapoUs  yon  Me 
Two  monnments  to  liberty ; 

One  raised  to  w&rriora,  one  to  cans, 
Delighting  Lena,  pleasing  Hans. 
’Tis  here  Van  Camp  the  fo^  prepares 
That  frees  the  cook  from  many  cares. 

MiMt  nutritious,  wbolrsonie,  and  h««rty 
or  foods,  such  as  the  human  system 
demands  for  irood  health. 

Van  Camp  Packing  Co. 
Ifsdtanapolls.  lr\d. 

(AW  OwpS  fe-  . 


wim  TOPiAV® 


Sfi 


'£'HE  Phrasing  Lever  has  happily  been  called  “The  Heart  of 
The  ANGELUS.”'  It  seems  almost  literally  to  imbue  this 
wonderful  instrument  with  life.  The  Phrasing  Lever  gives  you  just 
as  little  or  just  as  much  life,  shading,  phrasing,  individual  expression, 
or  personal  sympathy  as  you  want,  be  your  music  classic  or  popular, 
sacred  or  operatic. 

Yes,  you  can  play  without  touching  The  Phrasing  Lever  and  still 
play  one  not?  after  another  in  exactly  the  proper  time,  use  loud  or 
soft  pedal,  and  even  accent  any  certain  notes  or  passages.  You 
can  do  all  of  this  without  The  Phrasing  Lever,  but  it  will  leave  you 
cold  and  unmoved. 

But  then  begin  using  The  Phrasing  Lever  and  it  will 
completely  transfigure  your  playing,  interpret  instantly  your  mood 
and  feeling — your  very  thoughts  and  &ncies.  Then 


on/y  an  ANGELUS  will  satisfy  you^ 


for  only  The  ANGELUS  has  The  Phrasing  Lever. 

Purchased  Royalty  and  the  world ' s  greatest  musicians.  Send 
for  (^free)  •handsome  booklet  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  agent. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

Established  1876  MERIDEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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